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POEMS. 

(published 1830.) 



TO THE QUEEN. 

Rktkud, beloved— O yon that hold 

A Dobler office apon earth 

Than anns, or power of brain or birth 
Conld give the warrior kings of old, 

Victoria,— eince yonr Royal grace 
To one of less desert allows 
This laurel greener from the brows 

Of him that nttered nothing base ; 

And should your greatness, and the care 
That yokes with empire, yield you time 
To make demand of modern rhyme 

If aught of ancient worth be there ; 

Then— while a swee'«r music wakes, 
And thro* wild March the throstle calls, 
Where all about yonr palace-walls 
The sunlit almond-blossom shakes- 
Take, Madam, this poor book of song ; 
For tho* the faults were thick as dust 
In vacant chambers, I could trust 
Tour kindness. May you rule us long, 

And leave us rulers of yonr blood 
As noble till the latest day 1 
May children of our children say, 
She wrought her people lasting good; 



•( 



"Her court was pure; her life serene; 

God gave her peace ; her land reposed ; 

A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as Mother, Wife, and Queen ; 

"And statesmen at her council met 
Who knew the seasons, when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
The boimds of freedom wider yet 

" By shaping some august decree. 
Which kept her throne unshaken still, 
Broad based upon her people's will, 

And compassed by the inviolate sea.** 
Maeoo, 1851. 



CLARIBEL. 

A MELODT. 
1. 

WiRBs Claribel low-lieth 
The breezes pause and die, 
Letting the rose-leaves fall : 
But the solemn oak-tree sigheth. 



Thick-leaved, ambrosial. 
With an ancient melody 
Of an inward agony. 
Where Claribel low-lieth. 



At eve the beetle boometh 
Athwart the thicket lone: 

At noon the wild bee hummeth 
About the moss*d headstone; 

At midnight the moon cometh. 
And looketh down alone. 

8. 

Her song the lintwhite swelleth, 
The clear-voiced mavis dwelleth. 

The callow throstle lispeth. 
The slumberous wave ontwelleth, 

The babbling runnel crispeth, 
The hollow grot replieth 
Where Claribel low-lieth. 



LILIAN, 

1. 

AiKT, fairy Lilian, 

Flitting, folry Lilian, 
When I ask her if she love me, 
Clasps her tiny hands above me, 

Laughing all she can ; 
She*ll not tell me if she love me, 

Cruel little Lilian. 

«. 

When my passion seeks 

Pleasance in love-sighs 
She, looking thro* and thro* me 
Thoroughly to undo me, 

Smiling, never speaks: 
So innocent-arch, so cunning-simple 
From beneath her gather*d wimple 
Glancing with black-beaded eyes, 
Till the lightning laughters dimple 

The baby-ro8e8 In her cheeks; 
Then away she flies. 

8. 

Prythee weep. May Lilian ! 
Gayety without eclipse 

Wearieth me, May Lilian : 
Thro- my very heart it thrilleth 

When from crimson-threaded lips 
Silver-treble laughter trllleth: 

Prythee weep, May Lilian. 



ISABKU— HAKIANA. 



A bate u( (carip puUM* uid uf ■my. 
Cmwa-a iHbcl, Un>' ill bet pladd VJe, 
Tbe qnecD at nwrUct, > bum iMrttct wll 



En> not down-dropfwd nor oTBr-briKbt* bat 
Wllh Ihe ck«r-pMiil«l flame nt chuUlj, 
L1ar. wlUi<nl beat, nndrlog, unded br 
Pnre Total Iboo^u Id tbt IraatlDccnl Ci 

Ot ber nlll iplTtl : kirlu not wide ill»picad. 

Sweet Up* wbtTEon perpetaallj did nl|,ii 
Tb< «iDB>er calm if gulden ctiarltr. 
Were flied •badowi of ih j died mood, 

Hetend lubcl. ibr craws and bead, 
Tbe itaif If fluwrr of rErnalc fortitude, 

or perfect wifehood, and pare lowlitiead. 



Tllllnluoawardci 
With iwiftec mori 



Thei 



cr light 



raj wild bnxber ; 
BUe had fallen qolta. 



A leaning and Dpbeajlfi 
ClDtblni; the Men. which 

With duur'd flowec-bella i 

Of rich lhlll.bnDch« leaning on each other- 
Shadow (onh thee;— the world hath nm anolbn 

(ThonEh all ber falreat rora* are [ypea ot tbec. 

And thon of Ood In thji gieat cbaritj) 

Ofincbaflnlgh'dcbMWn'd paritj. 



maiHaee characler'd in pild 



That held the peach to the garrim-w.-ili. 

(Inlined waa the clinking IMcta; 
Weeded and worn the ancient Ihllcta 
Upon the lonelj moaled grange. 




TO 



-.—MADELINE. 
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Her tears fell with the dews at even : 

Her tears fell ere the dews were dried; 
She conld not look on the sweet heaven, 

Either at room or eventide. 
After the flitting of the bats, 
When thickest dark did trance the sky, 
She drew her casement-cnrtain by, 
And glanced athwart the glooming fiats. 
She only said, *'The night is dreary, 

He Cometh not,'* she said ; 
She said, "I am aweary, aweary, 
I wonld that I were dead I'* 

Upon the middle of the night. 

Waking she heard the night-fowl crow: 
The cock snng ont an hour ere light: 

From the dark fen the oxen's low 
Came to her: without hope of change. 
In sleep she seemed to walk forlorn, 
Till cold winds woke the gray-eyed mom 
Abont the lonely moated grange. 

She only said, **The day is dreary, 

He Cometh not," she said ; 
She said, "I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !** 

Abont a stone-cast fi'om the wall 

A slnice with blacken'd waters slept, 
And o'er it many, round and small, 
The clnster'd marish-mosses crept. 
Hard by a poplar shook alway, 
AH silver-green with gnarled bark: 
For leagues no other tree did mark 
The level waste, the rounding gray. 
She only said, "My life is dreary. 

He Cometh not," she said ; 
She said, " I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead 1" 

And ever when the moon was low, 

And the shrill winds were up and away, 
In the white curtain, to and fro, 

She saw the gusty shadow sway. 
But when the moon was very low. 
And wild winds bound within iheir cell. 
The shadow of the poplar fell 
Upon her bed, across her brow. 

She only said, "The night is dreary. 

He Cometh not," she said ; 
She said, " I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !** 

All day within the dreamy house, 

The doors upon their hinges creak*d; 
The blue fly sung in the pane ; the mouse 

Behind the mouldering wainscot shriek'd. 
Or fh>m the crevice peered about. 
Old faces glimmered thro' the doors, 
Old footsteps trod the upper floors, 
Old voices called her from without 
She only said, "My life is dreary. 

He Cometh not," she said ; 
She said, '* I am aweary, aweary, 
1 would that I were dead !** 

The sparrow's chlrrap on the roof. 

The slow clock ticking, and the soand 
Which to the wooing wind aloof 

The poplar made, did all confonnd 
Her sense : but most she loathed the hour 
When the thick-moted sunbeam lay 
Athwart the chambers, and the day 
Was sloping toward his western bower. 
Then said she, "I am very dreary. 

He vrill not come," she said ; 
She wept, " I am aweary, aweary, 
O God, that I were dead !** 



TO 



CLKAB-HRAnicD fHend, whose Joyfhl scorn, 
Bdged with sharp laughter, cuts atwain 
The knots that tangle human creeds. 
The wounding cords that bind and strain 
The heart until it bleed^ 
Ray-fringed eyelids of the morn 

Roof not a glance so keen as thine : 
If aught of prophecy be mine, 
Thou wilt not live in vain. 

2. 

Low-cowering shall the Sophist sit , 
Falsehood shall bare her plaited brow: 
Fair-fronted Troth shall droop not now 

With shrilling shafts of subtle wit. 

Nor martyr-flames, nor trenchanlkswords 
Can do away that ancient lie; 
A gentler death shall Falsehood die. 

Shot thro' and thro* with cuuning words. 

3. 

• 

Weak Troth a-Ieaning on her cratch. 

Wan, wasted Truth in her utmost need. 

Thy kingly intellect shall feed. 

Until she be an athlete bold, 

And weary with a finger's touch 

Those writhed limbs of lightning speeJ ; 
Like that strange angel which of old. 

Until the breaking of the light, 
Wrestled with wandering Israel, 

Past Yabbok brook the livelong night. 
And heaven's mazed signs stood still 
In the dim tract of Fennel. 



MADELINE. 



Tnou art not steepe^ in golden languors. 
No tranced summer calm is thine, 

Evier varying Madeline. 
Thro' light and shadow thou dost range, 
Sudden glances, sweet and strange, 

Delicious spites and darling angers. 
And airy forms of fiittlng change. 

2. 

Smiling, drowning, evermore. 
Thou art perfect in love-lore. 
Reveslings deep and clear are thine 
Of wealthy smiles ; but who may know 
Whether smile or fh)wn be fieeter? 
W^hether smile or frpwn be sweeter. 

Who may know? 
Frowns perfect-sweet along the brow 
Light-glooming over eyes divine. 
Like little clouds, sun-fringed, are thine. 
Ever varying Madeline. 
Thy smile and frown are not aloof 
From one another, 
Each to each is dearest brother: 
Hues of the silken sheeny woof 
Momently shot into each other. 
All the mystery is thiue; 
Smiling, fh>wn?np, evermore, 
Thon art perfect in love-lore, 
Ever varying Madeline. 

8. 

A subtle, sudden flame. 
By veering passion fann'd, 

Abont thee breaks and dances* 
When I would kiss thy hand. 
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SONGS.— RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 



The flush of •nger'd shame 
0*erflow8 thy calmer glances, 

And o*er black brows drops down 

A sndden-corved frown, 

Bat when I torn away, 

Thoo, willing me to stay, 
Wooest not, nor rainly wranglest; 

Bnt, looking flxedly the while, 
All my bounding heart entangleat 
In a golden-netted smile; 

Then in madness and in bliss, 

If my lips should dare to kiss 

Thy taper fingers amoronsly. 

Again thon bloshest angerly: 

And o*er black brows dn>ps down 

A sndden-cnnred frown. 



SONG.— THE OWL. 

1. 

Wmir cats mn home and light is eomie. 

And dew is cold npon the groand. 

And the tu-oW stream is dnmb, 

And the whirring sail goes ronnd. 

And the whirring sail goes round; 

Alone and warming his fire wits. 

The white owl in the belfry sits. 



When merry milkmaids click the latcb. 
And rarely smells the new-mown hay, 
And the cock hsth sung beneath the thatch 
Twice or thrice his roundelay, 
Twice or thrice his roundelay : 
Alone and warming his five wits. 
The white owl in the belfry sits. 



SECOND SONG. 

TO THE SAME. 
• 1. 

Tbt tnwhits are Inll'd I wot, 

Thy tnwhoos of yMtemight, 
Which upon the dark afloat. 
So took echo with delight. 
So took echo with delight. 
That her Toice untunefal grown, 
Wears all day a fkinter tone. 

S. 

I would mock thy channt anew. 

But I cannot mimic it; 
Not a whit of thy tuwhoo, 
Thee to woo to thy tuwhit, 
Thee to woo to thy tnwhit. 
With a lengthen'd load halloo, 
Tuwhoo, tuwhit, tuwhit, tuwhoo-<M>. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ARABIAN 

NIGHTS. 

WmK Ihe breeze of a joyfhl dawn blew ft-ee 

In the silken sail of infancy, 
The tide of time flow*d back with me, 

"Rie forward-flowing tide of time : 
And many a sheeny summer mom, 
Adown the Tigris I was borne, 
By Bagdat*8 shrines of fretted gold, 
Higb-walled gardens green and old; 
True Mussulman was I and sworn, 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 



Anight my shallop, rustling thro* 
The low and bloomed foliage, drove 
The fragrant, glistening deeps, and dove 
The citmn-shadows in the blue: 
By garden porches on the brim, 
inie costly doors flung open wide, 
Gold glittering thro* lamplight dim. 
And broider'd sofks on each side: 
In sooth it was a goodly time. 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid, 

Often, where clear-stemm*d platans guard 
The outlet, did I turn away 
The boat-head down a broad canal 
From the main river sluiced, where all 
The sloping of the moon-lit sward 
Was damask-work, and deep inlay 
Of braided blooms unmown, which cre;^ 
Adown to where the water slept 
A goodly place, a goodly time. 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

A motion Arom the rtver won 
Ridged the smooth level, bearing on 
My shallop thro* the star-etrown caloi. 
Until another night in night 
I enter'd, firorn the clearer light, 
Imbower*d vaults of pillar'd palm. 
Imprisoning sweetn, which as they clomb 
Heavenward, were stay*d beneath the dome 
Of hollow boughs.— A goodly time. 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

Still onward ; and the clear canal 
Is rounded to as clear a lake. 
From the green rivage many a fall 
Of diamond rillets musical, 
Thro* little crystal arches low 
Down fh>m the central fountain*8 flow 
Fairn silver-chiming, seem'd to shake 
The sparkling flints beneath the prow. 
A goodly place, a goodly time. 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

Above thro* many a bowery tarn 
A walk with vary-color*d shells 
Wander*d engraln*d. On either side 
All round about the fragrant marge 
From fluted vase, and brazen urn 
In order, eastern flowers large, 
Some dropping low their crimson bells 
Half-closed, and others stndded wide 
With disks and tiars, fed the time 
With odor in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alrascliid. 

Far off, and where the lemon-grove 
In closest coverture upsprung, 
The living airs of middle night 
Died round the bulbul as he sung; 
Not he: but something which poeseas'd 
The darkness of the world, delight. 
Life, anguish, death, immortal love, 
Ceasing not, mingl^, unrepress'd. 
Apart flrom place, withholding tihie. 
But flattering the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

Black the garden-bowers and grots 
Slumber'd: the solemn palms were ranged 
Above, unwoo'd of summer wind : 
A sudden splendor from behind 
Flash*d all the leaves with rich gold-green. 
And, flowing rapidly between 



ODE TO MEMORY. 
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Thefr Interspaces, coanterchanged 
The level lake with dlamond-plota 
Of dark and bright A lovely tim«, 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haronn Alraschid. 

Bark-bine the deep sphere overhead. 
Distinct with vivid stars inlaid, 
Grew darker from that nnder-flame: 
So, leaping lightly from the boat, 
With silver anchor left afloat, 
In marvel whence that glory came 
Upon me, as in sleep I sank 
In cool soft tnrf npon the bank. 
Entranced with that place and time, 
So worthy of the golden prime 
Of good Haronn Alraschid. 

Thence thro* the garden I was drawn— 
A realm of pleasance, many a monnd. 
And many a shadow-cheqaer'd lawn 
Full of the city*s stilly sonnd, 
And deep myrrh-thickets blowing ronnd 
The stately cedar, tamarisks. 
Thick rosaries of scented thorn. 
Tall orient shmbs, and obelisks 

Graven with emblems of the time. 

In honor of the golden prime 
Of good Haronn Alraschid. 

With dazed vision unawares 
From the long alley's latticed shade 
Emerged, I came npon the great 
Pavilion of the Caliphat. , 

Right to the carven cedam doors, 
Flang Inward over spangled floors, 
Broad-based flights of marble stairs 
Ran up with golden balustrade. 
After the fashion of the time. 
And humor of the golden prime 
Of good Haronn Alraschid. 

The fourscore windows all alight 
As with the quintessence of flame, 
A million tapers flaring bright 
From twisted silvers look'd to shame 
The hollow- vaulted dark, and streamed 
Upon the mooned domes aloof 
In inmost Bagdat, till there seem'd 
Hundreds of crescents on the roof 

Of night new-risen, that marvellous time. 

To celebrate the golden prime 
Of good Haronn Alraschid. 

Then stole I up, and trancedly 
Gazed on the Persian girl alone. 
Serene with argent-lidded eyes 
Amorous, and lashes like to rays 
Of darkness, and a brow of pearl 
Tressed with redolent ebony. 
In many a dark delicious curl. 
Flowing beneath her ro^e-hned zone; 
The sweetest lady of the time, 
Well worthy of the golden prime 
Of good Haronn Alraschid. 

Six columns, three on either side. 
Pure silver, nnderpropt a rich 
Throne of the massive ore, firom which 
Down-droop'd in many a floating fold, 
Engarlanded and dlaper*d 
With inwrought flowers, a cloth of gold. 
Thereon, his deep eye laughter-stirr'd 
With merriment of kingly pride, 
Sole star of all that place and time, 
I saw him— in his golden prime. 
Tux Good Haboctm ALXAsamnl 



ODE TO MEMORY. 

1. 

Thou who stealest flre, 

From the fountains of the past, 
To glorify the present ; oh, haste, 

Visit my low desire ! 
Strengthen me, enlighten me ! 
I faint in this obscurity. 
Thou dewy dawn of memory. 



Come not as thou camest of late. 
Flinging the gloom of yesternight 
On the white day ; but robed in soften*d light 

Of orient state. 
Whilome thou camest with the morning mist. 

Even as a maid, whose stately brow 
The dew-impearled winds of dawn have kiss'd. 

When she, as thou. 
Stays on her floating locks the lovely flight 
Of overflowing blooms, and earliest shoots 
Of orient green, giving safe pledge of fhiits. 
Which in wintertide shall star 
The black earth with brilllanoe rare. 



Whilome thou camest with the morning mist, 

And with the evening cloud. 
Showering thy gleaned wealth into my open breast, 
(Those peerless flowers which in the rudest wind 

Never grow sere. 
When rooted in the garden of the mind. 

Because they are the earliest of the year). 
Nor was the night thy shroud. 
In sweet dreams softer than unbroken rest 
Thou leddest by the hand thine infant Hope. 
The eddying of her garments caoght from thee 
The light of thy groat presence ; and the cope 

Of the half-attain*d futurity. 

Though deep not fathomless, 
Was cloven with the million stars which tremble 
0*er the deep mind of dauntless infancy. 
Small thought was there of life's distress ; 
For sure- she deem'd no mist of earth could dull 
Those spirit-thrilling eyes so keen and beautiftU • 
Sure she was nigher to heaven's spheres, 
Listening the lordly music flowing fVom 
The illimitable years. 

strengthen me, enlighten me ! 

1 faint in this obscurity. 
Thou dewy dawn of memory. 



Come forth I charge thee, arise. 

Thou of the many tongues, the myriad eyes ! 

Thou comest not with shows of flaunting vines 

Unto mine inner eye, 

Divinest Memory ! 
Thou wert not nursed by the waterfall 
Which ever sounds and shines 

A pillar of white light npon the wall 
Of purple cliff's, aloof descried : 
Come from the woods that belt the gray hillside 
The seven elms, the poplars four 
That stand beside my father's door. 
And chiefly from the brook that loves 
To purl o'er matted cress and ribbed san^ 
Or dimple in the dark of rushy coves. 
Drawing into his narrow earthen urn. 

In every elbow and turn. 
The fllter'd tribute of the rough woodland. 

O! hither lead thy feetl 
Pour round mine ears the livelong bleat 
Of the thick-fleeced sheep firom wattled folds. 

Upon the ridged wolds, 
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SONG.— ADELINE. 



When the first matin-song hath waken'd load 

Over the dark dewy earth forlorn. 

What time the amber mom 

Forth gashes from beneath a low-hang cload. 



Lsrgo dowries doth the raptured eye 

To the yoang spirit present 
When first she is wed ; 

And Mke a bride of old 
In triumph led. 

With mosic and sweet showers 
Of festal fiowers, 
Unto the dwelling she most sway. 
Well hast thon done, great artist Memory, 

In setting round thy first experiment 
With royal fk^me-work of wrought gold ; 
Needs must thou dearly love thy first essay. 
And foremost in thy various gallery 

Place it, where sweetest sanlight Odla 

Upon the storied walls; 
For the discovery 
And newnefis of thine art so pleased thee. 
That all which thou hast drawn of fairest 

Or boldest since, but lightly weighs 
With thee unto the love thou bearest 
The first-born of thy genius. Artist-like, 
Ever retiring thou dost gaze 
On the prime labor of thine early days : 
No matter what the sketch might be; 
Whether the high field on the bnshless Pike, 
Or even a sand-built ridge 
Of heaped hills that mound the sea. 
Overblown with murmurs harsh, 
Or even a lowly cottage whence we ^ee 
Stretch'd wide and wild the waste enormous marsh, 
Where from the frequent bridge, 
Like emblems of infinity. 
The trenched waters run fh>m sky to sky ; 
Or a garden bower*d close 
With plaited alleys of the trailing rose. 
Long alleys falling down to twilight grots, 
Or opening upon level plots 
Of crowned lilies, standing near 
Purple-spiked lavender; 
Whither in after life retired 
From brawling storms. 
From weary wind, 
With youthful fancy reinspired. 
We may hold converse with all forms 
Of the many-sided mind, 
And those whom passion hath not blinded, 
Subtle-thoughted, myriad-minded, 
My friend, with you to live alone, 
Were how much better than JLo own 
A crown, a sceptre, and a throne 1 

strengthen me, enlighten me I 

1 faint in this obscurity, 
Thou dewy dawn of memory. 



SONG. 



A spiBiT haunts the year's last hoars 
Dwelling amid these yellowing bowers: 

To himself he talks ; 
For at eventide, listening earnestly. 
At his work you may hear him sob and sigh 

In the walks; 

Earthward he boweth the heavy stalks 
Of the mouldering flowers : 

Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 

Over its grave i* the earth so chilly; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 

Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 



The air is damp, and hush*d, and cloae. 

As a sick man's room when he taketh rnprno 

An hour before death; 
My very heart fkints and my whole seal grievfn 
At the moist rich smell of the rotting leaves^ 

And the breath 

Of the fkding edges of box beneath. 
And the year's last rose. 

Heavily hangs the broad aanflower 

Over its grave i' the earth so chilly, 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock. 

Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 



ADELINE. 

1. 

Mtstkbt of mysteries. 

Faintly smiling Adeline, 
Scarce of earth nor all divine, 
Nor unhappy, nor at rest. 
But beyond expression fkir 
With thy floating flaxen hair; 
Thy rose-lips and full blue eyes 

Take the heart fh>m out my breast 
Wherefore those dim looks of thine. 
Shadowy, dreaming Adeline f 



Whence that aery bloom of thine. 

Like a lily which the sun 
Looks thro' in his sad decline. 

And a rose-bush leans upon. 
Thou that faintly smilest still. 

As a Naiad in a well, 

Looking at the set of day. 
Or a phantom two hours old 

Of a maiden past away. 
Ere the placid lips be coldf 
Wherefore those fiiint smiles ot thine. 

Spiritual Adeline! 



What hope or (bar or Joy is thine f 
Who ulketh with thee, Adeline f 
For sure thou art not all alone : 

Do beating hearts of salient springs 
Keep measure with thine ownf 
Hast thou heard the butterflies, 
What they say betvrixt their wings f 
Or in stillest evenings 
With what voice the violet woos 
To his heart the silver dewsf 
Or when little airs arise, 
How the merry bluebell rings 
To the mosses underneath f 
Hast thou look'd upon the breath 
Of the lilies at sunrise? 
Wherefore that faint smile of thine. 
Shadowy, dreaming Adeline? 



Some honey-converse feeds thy mind. 
Some spirit of a crimson rose 
In love with thee forgete to close 
His curtains, wasting odorous sighs 
All night long on darkness blind. 
What aileth thee? whom waitedt thou 
With thy soflen'd, shadow'd brow. 
And those dew-lit eyes of thine. 
Thou faint smller, Adeline ? 



Lovest thon the doleftil wind 

When thoB gazest at the skies f 



A CHARACTER— THE POET.— THE POETS MIND. 
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Doth the low-tongned Orient 
Wander fh>ni the side of the morn, 
Dripping with Sab«an spice 
On thy pillow, lowly bent 

With melodious airs lovelorn, 
Breathing Light against thy face, 
While his locks a-dfopping twined 
Ronnd thy neck in subtle ring 
Make a carcanet of rays, 
And ye talk together still. 
In the language wherewith Spring 
Letters cowslips on the hillf 
Hence that look and smile of thine, 
Spiritual Adeline. 



A CHARACTER. 

With a half-glance upon the sky 
At night he said, "The wanderings 
Of this most intricate Uuiverse 
Teach me the nothingness of things.** 
Yet could not all creation pierce 
Beyond the bottom of bis eye. 

He spake of beauty: that the dull 

Saw no divinity in grass. 

Life in dead stones, or spirit in air; 

Then looking as *t were in a glass. 

He smoothed his chin and sleck'd his hair, 

And said the earth was beantiftiL 

He spake of virtue : not the gods 
More purely, when they wish to charm 
Pallas and Juno sitting by: 
And with a sweeping of the arm, 
And a lack-lustre dead-blue eye, 
Devolved his rounded periods. 

Most delicately hour by hour 
He canvassed human mysteries. 
And trod on silk, as if the winds 
Blew his own praises in his eyes. 
And stood aloof fh>m other minds 
In impotence of fancied power. 

With lips depress*d as he were meek, 
Himself unto himself he sold : 
Upon himself himself did feed: 
Quiet, dispassionate, and cold. 
And other than his form of creed, 
With chlsell'd features clear and sleek. 



THE POET. 

Tub poet in a golden clime was bom. 

With golden stars above; 
Dower'd with the hate of hate, the sconi of scorn, 
The love of love. 
» 
He saw thro* life and death, thro' good and ill 

He saw thro* his own soul. 
The marvel of the everlasting vrill. 
An open scroll. 

Before him lay: with echoing feet he threaded 

The secretest walks of fame : 
l*be viewless arrows of his thonghts were headed 
And wing*d with flame. 

Like Indian reeds blown from his silver tongue. 

And of so fierce a flight, 
From Calpe unto Caucasus they sung, 
FUling with .light 
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And vagrant melodies the winds which bore 

Them earthward till they lit: 
Then, like the arrow-seeds of the field flower. 
The firuitfhl wit 

Cleaving, took root, and springing forth anew. 

Wherever they fell, behold. 
Like to the mother plant in semblance, grew 
A flower all gold. 

And bravely ftimish*d all abroad to fling 

The winged shafts of truth. 
To throng with stately blooms the breathing spring 
Of Hope and Youth. 

So many minds did gird their orbs with -beams, 

Tho' one did fling the Are. 
Heaven flow'd upon the soul in many dreams 
Of high deiBire. 

Thus truth was multiplied on truth, the worid 

Like one great garden show'd. 
And thro* tbe wreaths of floating dark nppurrd. 
Rare sunrise flowed. 

And Freedom rear'd in that august sunrise 

Her l>eautifbl bold brow. 
When rites and forms before his burning eyes 
Melted like snow. 

There was no blood. upon her maiden robes 

Sunn'd by those orient skies: 
But round abont the circles of the globes 
Of her keen eyes 

And in her raiment*8 hem was traced in flame 

Wisdom, a name to shake 
All evil dreams pf power— a sacred name 
And when she spake, 

Her words did gather thunder as they ran. 

And as the lightning to the thunder 
Which follows it, riving the spirit of man. 
Making earth wonder. 

So was their meaning to her words. No sword 

Of wrath her right arm whirrd, 
But one poor poet*s scroll, and with Am word 
She shook the world. 



THE POETS MIND. 

1. 

Vex not thou the poet*s mind 

With thy shallow wit : 
Vex not thou the poet's mind; 

For thou canst not fathom it. 
Clear and bright it should be ever. 
Flowing like a crystal river ; 
Bright as light, and clear as wind. 

8. 

Dark-brow*d sophist, come not anear: 

All the place is holy ground ; 
Hollow smile and fh)zen sneer 

Come not here. 
Holy water will I pour 
Into every spicy flower 
or he laurel-shrubs that hedge it around. 
The flowers would faint at your cruel cheer. 
In your eye there is death, 
There is firost in your breath 
Which would blight the plants. 
Where you stand you cannot hear 
From the groves within 
The*wild-blrd*s din. 



THE SEA-FAIRIBS.— THE DESERTED HOUSE. 



tn U» hurt of UiB gtiAi 
II would fkU lo tbe gronDa ir jon cune 
Id Ihs middle lupa ■ rDoaUlii 
Uk* ihset llglitiilng, 
BT«r brightening 
Wltb a low mslDdlooi thunder; 
All itr ud all nlgbt it li BTar drawn 
Ptom the brain of the purple moanlalE 
ondll : 



ifiTTy bird chanty 



tt, Iho' lu irolce be lo dear aj 



-e foal with lint 



It wooM ibrluk lo Uw earth If jon 



THE SEA-FAIRIES. 
Blow aall'd ttaa wurj miriDan and hw, 
fietwiil the green brink and the mnning fiiaai, 
SwMt Qwea, roonded amu, and boeomi praet 
To little harp) at gold; and while Iheji nnsed, 
Wbllperlng to each other h»lf In tear. 
Shrill miuic reach'd them on the nilddle wa. 
Whither awa^, wbllbsr away, whither away r Bj no 
WUther awar from the high grecD Held, and the 



Dw am „ 

Down ebDwer the gambolling waterfUla 

Prom wandering otbt the lea: 

ODt of the llve-greeu heart of the delle 

ThST (teshen the ■llTery-crimaon ihelli. 

And Ihitk with white belli the clover-bin ewall* 

High ornr the hll-toDed laa: 

fume hither and furl jonr laili. 



Cone hilher 

Hera It la ODif Iha new that walle; 
We will (lag to jou all Ihe dajt 
Harlntr, madner, (hrl jmor aalla. 



plaji 



For here are Ihe bllHfal downi and dale*, 

And toierrllj merrllj carol the galeae 

And the ipangle dancei In bight and bay. 

And the rainbow (Drau and Oln on the laud 

Ores the idanda free; 

And the rainbow llTaa In the cnrrg of the land: 

And the rainbow hangi on the polatug ware. 

And (weet li the color of cove ud eaire. 

And aweet (ball jronr welcome be: 

O bllher, eonie hither, and be our lord*, 

For merrj bridet are we; 

Wa will klH aweet VlHee, and apeak iWMt wordai 

O llaten, llaten, josr ejee (ball gllatan 

With plaaiare and Iota and Jubilee : 

O Uaten, llaten. joar eye* ahill gllatm 

Whan the eharp dear twang of the golden chorda 

RllDl np the ridged aea. 

Who can light on aa happy a ahore 



All tl 
Whither ai 



r, all the 
t llaten and ataj ; 



THE DESEBTED HOUSE. 



Lira and Thoaght hare gone awaj 
Bide by aide, 
LeaTing door and wlndowi wide. 
Cireleaa lenanta thay! 



All within li dark ai night: 



Of the dark dexerted h< 



wr, the ahntten doee, 
the wlodowa wa ehall a 




THE DYING SWAN.— A DIRGE.— LOVE AND DEATH. 
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Come away : no more of mirth 
Is here or merry-making soand. 

The hoose was boilded of the earth, 
And shall C&ll again to gronnd. 



Come away: for Life and Thought 
flere no longer dwell ; 
Bnt in a city gloriuos— 
A great and distant city— have bought 
A mansion incorruptible. 
Would they could have stayed with us ! 



THE DYING SWAN. 

f. 

Tax plain was grassy, wild and bare, 

Wide, wild, and open to the air, 
Which had built up everywhere 

An under-roof of dolefUl gray. 
With an inner voice the river ran, 
Adown it floated a dying swan, 
And londly did lament 

It was the middle of the day. 
Ever the weary wind went on. 

And took the reed-tops as it went 

S. 

Some blue peaks in the distance rose, 
And white against the cold- white sky, 
Shone out their crowning snows. 

One willow over the river wept. 
And shook the wave as the wind did sigh ; 
\bove in the wind was the swallow. 
Chasing itself at its own wild will. 
And far thro* the marish green and still 

The tangled water-courees slept. 
Shot oTer with purple, and green, and yellow. 

8. 

The wild swan*s death-hymn took the soul 

Of that waste place with Joy 

Hidden in sorrow: at flrst to the ear 

The warble was low, and ftill and clear; 

And floating about the under-sky. 

Prevailing in weakness, the coronach stole ; 

Sometimes alkr, and sometimes anear. 

But anon her awful, jubilant voice. 

With a music strange and manifold, 

Flow*d forth on a carol f^e and bold; 

As when a mighty people rejoice. 

With shawms, and with cymbals, and harps of gold, 

And the tumult of their acclaim is roird 

Thro* the open gates of the city afar, 

To the shepherd who watcheth the evening star. 

And the creeping mosses and clambering weeds, 

And the willow-branches hoar and dank, 

And the wavy swell of the soughing reeds. 

And the wave-worn horns of the echoing bank, 

And the silvery marish-flowers that throng 

The desolate creeks and pools among, 

Were flooded over with eddyiug song. 



A DIRGE. 

1. 

Now is done thy long day*s work; 
Fold thy palms across thy breast. 
Fold thine arms, turn to thy rest 
Let them rave. 
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Shadows of the silver birk 
Sweep the green that folds thy grave. 
Let them rave. 



Thee nor carketh care nor slander; 
Nothing but the small cold worm 
Fretteth thine enshrouded form. 

Let them rave. 
Light and shadow ever wander 
O'er the green that folds thy grave. 

Let them rave. 



Thou wilt not turn upon thy bed; 
Chanteth not the brooding bee 
Sweeter tones than calumny f 

Let them rave. 
Thou wilt never raise thine head 
From the green that folds thy grave. 

Let them rave. 



Crocodiles wept tears for thee; 

The woodbine and eglatere • 

Drip sweeter dews than traitor*8 tear. 

Let them rave. 
Rain makes music in the tree 
O'er the green that folds thy grave. 

Let them rave. 

6. 

Round thee blow, self-pleached deep, 
Bramble-roses, Ikint and pale. 
And long purples of the dale. 

Let them rave. 
Theee in every shower creep 
Thro* the green that folds thy grave. 

Let them rave. 



The gold-eyed kingcups flne; 
The frail bluebell peereth over 
Rare broidry of the purple clover. 

Let them rave. 
Kings have no such couch as thine, 
As the green that folds thy grave. 

Let them rave. 

T. 

Wild words wander here and there; 
God's great gift of speech abused 
Makes thy memory confhsed: 

But let tbero rave. 
The balm-cricket carols clear 
In the green that folds thy grave. 

Let them rave. 



LOVE AND DEATH. 

What time the mighty moon was gathering light 

Love paced the thyray plots of Paradise, 

And all about him roll'd his lustrous eyes: 

When, turning round a cassia, full in view 

Death, walking all alone beneath a yew. 

And talking to himself, flrst met his sight: 

"You must begone,** said Death, "these walks arc 

mine.** 
Love wept and spread his sheeny vans Tor flight ; 
Tet ere he parted said, "This hour is thine: 
Thou art the shadow of life, and as the tree ' 
Stands in the sun and shadows all beneath. 
So in the light of great eternity 
Life eminent creates the shade of death ; 
The shadow passeth when the tree shall &11, 
But I shall reign forever over alL*' 
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THE BALLAD OF ORIANA.— CIRCUMSTANCE,— THE MERMAN. 



THE BALLAD OF ORIANA. 

Mr heart le wasted with my woe, 

OiiaDa. 
There \b do rest for me below, 

Orlana. 
When the long dan wolds are rlbb'd with 
And load the Norland whirlwinds blow, 

Orlana, 
Alone I wander to aad fro, 

Oriana. 

Ere the light on dark was growing, 

Oriana, 
At midnight the cock was crowing, 

Oriana: 
Winds were blowing, waters lowing. 
We heard the steeds to battle going, 

Oriana; 
Aload the hollow bogle blowing, 

Oriana. 

In the yew-wood black as night, 

Oriana, 
Ere I rode into the light, 

Oriana, 
While blissftil tears blinded my sight 
By starHshine and by moonlight, 

Oriana, 
I to thee my troth did pUgAt, 

Oriana. 

She stood npon the castle wall, 

Oriana: 
She watchM my crest among them aH, 

Oriana : 
She saw me i^ht, she heard me call. 
When forth there stept a foeman tall, 

Orfana, 
Atween me and the castle wall, 

Oriana. 

The bitter arrow went aside, 

Oriana : 
The JUse, flUee arrow went aside^ 

Oriana: 
The damned arrow glanced aside. 
And pierced thy heart, my love, my bride^ 

Oriana! 
Thy heart, my life, my love^ my bride, 

Oriana! 

Oh ! narrow, narrow was the space, 

Oriana. 
Load, loud rang ont the bngle*lB brays, 

Oriana. 
Oh ! deathfhl stabs were dealt apace, 
The battle deepen*d in its place, 

Oriana ; 
Bat I was down npon my Ikce^ 

Oriana. 

They shonld hare stabb'd me where I lay, 

Oriana! 
How conld I rise and come away, 

Oriana f 
How conld I look upon the day f 
They shonld ha^'e stabb*d me where I lay, 

Oriana— 
They shonld have trod me into clay, 

Oriana. 

O breaking heart that will not break, 

Oriana! 
O pale, pale face so sweet and meek, 

Oriana! 
Thon smilest, bot then dost not speak. 
And then the tears mn down my cheek, 

Oriana: 



What wantest thoaf whom doat tboo seek, 
Oriana! 

I cry ak>ad : none hear my cries, 

Oriana. 
Thon oomest atween me and the skleoi 

Oriana. 
I feel the tears of blood arise 
Up from my heart unto my eyes, 

Oriana. 
Within thy heart my arrow lies, 

Oriana. 

O corsed hand I O corsed blow ! 
Oriana! 

happy thon that liest low, 

Oriana! 
All night the silence seems to flow 
Beside me in my ntter woe, 

Oriana. 
A weary, weary way I go, 

Oriana. 

When Norland winds pipe down the 
Oriana, 

1 walk, I dare n6t think of thee, 

Oriana. 
Thon liest beneath the greenwood tree, 
I dare not die and come to thee, 

Oriana. 
I hear the roaring of the sea, 

Oriana. 



CIRCUMSTANCE. 

Two children in two neighbor villages 
Playing mad pranks along the healthy leas; • 
Two strangers meeting at a festival ; 
Two lovers whispering by an orchard wall : 
Two lives bound fkst in one with golden ease; 
Two graves grass-green beside a gray church-town 
Wash'd with still rains and daisy-blossomed ; 
Two children in one hamlet bom and bred ; 
So runs the round of life from hour to hour. 



THE MERMAN. 

1. 

Who would be 
A merman bold. 
Sitting alone. 
Singing alone 
Under the sea. 
With a crown of gold. 
On a throne! 

S. 

I would be a merman bold : 
I would sit and sing the whole of the day ; 
I would All the sea-halls with a voice of power 
But at night I would roam abroad and play 
With the mermaids in and out of the rocks. 
Dressing their hair with the white sea-flower: 
And holding them back by their flowing locks 
I would kiss them often under the sea. 
And kiss them again till they kiss*d me 

Laughingly, laughingly; 
And then we would wander away, away 
To the pale-green sea-groves straight and high» 
Chasing each other merrily. 



There would be neither moon nor star; 
Bat the wave would make music above us afkr-M^ 
Low thunder and light in the magic night— 
Neither moon nor star. 
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We would call aload in the dreamy dells. 
Call to each other and whoop and cry 

All night, merrily, merrily ; 
They woald pelt me with starry spangles and shells, 
Laoghing and clapping their hands between. 

All night, merrily, merrily: 
Bnt I would throw to them back In mine 
Turkis and agate and almondine: 
Then leaping out upon them unseen 
I would kiss them often under the sea, 
And kiss them again till they kias'd me 

Laughingly, laughingly. 
Oh * what a happy life were mine 
Under the hollow-hung ocean green ! 
Soft are the moss-beds under the sea; 
We would live merrily, merrily. 



THE MERMAID. 

1. 

Who would be 
A mermaid fair, 
Singing alone, 
Combing her hair 
Under the sea. 
In a golden curl 
With a comb of pearl, 
On a throne f 

S. 

I would be a mermaid fair; 
I would sing to myself the whole of the day ; 
W^ith a comb of pearl I woald comb my hair; 
And still as I comb'd I would sing and say, 
•*Who is it loves mef who loves not me?" 
I would comb my hair till my ringlets would (kll, 
Low adown, low adown, 
From under my starry sea-bud crown 

Low adown and around. 
And I should look like a fountain of gold 
Springing alone 
With a shrill inner sound. 

Over the throne 
In the midst of the hall : 
Till that great sea-snake under the sea 
From his coiled sleeps in the central deeps 
Would slowly trail himself sevenfold 
Round the hall where I sate, and lo6k in at the gate 



With his large calm eyes for the love of me. 
And all the mermen under the sea 
Would feel their immortality 
Die in their hearts for the love of me. 

8. 

But at night I would wander away, away, 
I would fling on each side ray low-flowing locks. 

And lightly vault from the throne and play 
With the mermen in and out of the rocks ; 

We would run to and firo, and hide and seek, 
On the broad sea- wolds in the crimson shells. 
Whose silvery spikes are nighest the sea. 

But if any came near I would call, and shriek. 

And adown the steep like a wave I would leap 
From the diamond-ledges that jut fh>m the dells : 

For I would not be kiss'd by all who would list. 

Of the bold merry mermen under the sea ; 

They would sue me, and woo me, and flatter me. 

In the purple twilighta under the sea ; 

Bnt the king of them all would carry me. 

Woo me, and win me, and marry me. 

In the branching jaspers under the sea: 

Then all the dry pied things that be 

In the hueless mosses under the sea 

Would curl round my silver feet silently. 

All looking up for the love of me. 

And if I should carol aloud, fh>m aloft 

All things that are forked, and homed, and soft 

Would lean out from the hollow sphere of the sea. 

All looking down for the love of me. 



SONNET TO J. M. K. 

Mr hope and heart is with thee— thou wilt be 

A latter Luther, and a soldier-priest 

To scare church-harpies from the master's feast: 

Our dusted velvets have much need of thee ; 

Thou art no Sabbath-drawler of old saws, 

Distiird from some worro-canker'd homily; 

But spurr'd at heart with fieriest energy 

To embattail and to wall about thy cause 

With iron-worded proof, hating to hark 

The humming of the drowsy pulpit-drone 

Half God's good Sabbath, while the worn-out clerk 

Brow-beats his desk below. Thou from a throne 

Moimted in heaven wilt shoot into the dark 

Arrows of lightnings. I will stand and mark. 



POEMS. 

(Published 1832.) 



[This dlvMon of thb toIoida wm paklUh*d in tba wlnUr of 1839. 
•tUtfU, which, with OS* exception, went written in 1833.] 

THE LADY OF SHALOTT. 



PART I. 



Ok either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye. 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky ; 
And thro* the field the road runs by 

To many-towered Camelot; 
And up and down the people go. 
Gazing where the lilies blow 
Round an island there below. 

The island of Shalott 

Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 
Little breezes dusk and shiver 



Some of the poenu hare been eontldenbly altered. Othen baTe beta 

Thro* the wave that runs forever 
By the island in the river 

Flowing down to Camelot 
Four gray walls, and four gray towers. 
Overlook a space of flowers. 
And the silent isle imbowers 

The Lady of Shalott. 

By the margin, wiUow-veil'd, 
Slide the heavy barges traird 
By slow horses; and unhail'd 
The shallop flitteth si1ken-sail*d 

Skimming down to Camelot: 
But who hath seen her wave her hand f 
Or at the casement seen her stand? 
Or is she known in all the land. 

The Lady of Shalott! 



THE LADY OF SHALOTT. 




Only rHip*r«, raplDR early 
In tiaoag the beirded barter, 
Hear a wmg that echo*, cheerij 
From Ibe rlrer wtDdlng clearlj. 



PART II. 

Tbi>i ahfl weave* bj Dlgbt and daf 
A magic web with tolor* j[OT. 
She bat beud a whlfper ■*;, 
A can« la on her If eLe etar 



And moTlng tfaro' ■ mliTDF clear 
That hang* berore ber all the jear, 
Shadow* or the wnrld appear. 
There ah* aeea the hlEkwaf near 

Winding dnwn lo Cunaloti 
Ther* the river eddj whirl*. 
ADd there the anrlj Tl1Iage.chnrlB, 
Aad the red clnaks of market drl*. 

Pais onward rrom ShalDtt. 

BoDietlmea a tmop ordimwie glad, 
An ahbol on an ambllOR pad, 
fiDmetline* a car]j ahepherd-lad, 
Or long-halr'd paga In crtraeno cUd, 
Goe* bj' U> lower'd Cameloti 



•nmellme* thro' the nilm 
' flight* cimie riding l< 
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The helmet and the helmet-feather 
Barned like one bamlng flame together, 

As he rode down to Camelot 
As often thro* the parple night. 
Below the starry clusters bright, 
borne bearded meteor, trailing light. 

Moves over still Shalott. 

His broad clear brow in sunlight glow*d; 
On bnmiah'd hooves his war-horse trode ; 
From nudemeath his helmet flow*d 
His coalrblack cnrlr as on he rode, 

As he rode down to Camelot 
From the bank and from the river 
He flashed into the crystal mirror, 
" Tirra lirra,** by the river 

Sang Sir Lancelot 

She left the web, she left the loom. 
She made three paces thro* the room. 
She saw the water-lily bloom. 
She saw the helmet and the plome. 

She look*d down to Camelot 
Ont flew the web and floated wide: 
The mirror crack*d fh>m side to side ; 
**The curse is come upon me,** cried 

The Lady of Shalott 



PART IV. 

In the stormy east-wind straining. 
The pale yellow woods were waning. 
The broad stream in his banks complaining, 
Heavily the low sky raining 

Over tower*d Camelot; 
Down she came and found a boat 
Beneath a willow left afloat. 
And round about the prow she wrote 

The Lady of Shalott, 

And down the rlver*s dim expanse^ 
Like some bold seer in a trance. 
Seeing all his own mischance— 
With a glassy countenance 

Did she look to Camelot 
And at the closing of the day 
She loosed the chain, and down she lay ; 
The broad stream bore her Car away, 

The Lady of Shalott 

Lying, robed in snowy white 
That loosely flew to left and right— 
The leaves upon her failing light- 
Thro* the noises of the night 

She floated down to Camelot: 
And as the boat-head wound along 
The willow hills and flelds among, 
'They heard her singing her last song, 

The Lady of Shalott 

Heard a carol, monmfhl, holy. 
Chanted loudly, chanted lowly, 
Till her blood was frozen slowly. 
And her eyes were darken'd wholly, 

Tum*d to tower*d Camelot ; 
For ere she reach*d upon the tide 
The flrst house by the water-side. 
Singing in her song she died, 

The Lady of Shalott 

Under tower and balcony. 
By garden-wall and gallery, 
A gleaming shape she floated by, 
A corse between the houses high. 

Silent into Camelot, 
Out upon the wharfs they came. 
Knight and burgher, lord and dame. 
And round the prow they read her name, 

The Lady of Shalott. 



Who Is this? and what is heref 
And in the lighted palace near 
Died the sound of royal cheer: 
And they crosd'd themselves fur fear, 

All the knights at Camelot: 
But Lancelot mused a little space: 
He said, " She has a lovely face : 
Ood in his mercy lend her grace. 

The Lady of Shalott" 



MARIANA IN THE SOUTH. 

WiTU one black shadow at its feet. 

The house thro* all the level shines. 
Close-latticed to the brooding heat. 

And silent in Its dusty vines: 
A faint-blue ridge upon the right, 
An empty river-bed before. 
And shallows on a distant shore. 
In glaring sand and inlets bright. 
But "Ave Mary,*' made she moan, 

And " Ave Mary,** night and mom. 
And " Ah,** she sang, " to be all alone, 
To live forgotten, and love forlorn.** 

She, as her carol sadder grew, 

From brow and bosom slowly down 
Thro* rosy taper flngers drew 

Her streaming curls of deepest brown 
To left and right, and made appear, 
Still-lighted in a secret shrine. 
Her melancholy eyes divine, 
The home of woe without a tear. 
And " Ave Mary,** was her moan, 

'* Madonna, sad is night and mom;** 

And ** Ah,** she sang, " to be all alone, 

To live forgotten, and love forlorn.** 

Till all the crimson changed, and past 

Into deep orange o'er the ses. 
Low on her knees herself she cast. 
Before Our Lady mnrmur*d she; 
Complaining, *' Mother, give me grace 
To help me of my weary load,*' 
And on the liquid mirror glow*d 
The clear perfection of her face. 

" Is this the form,** she made her moan, 

"That won his praises night and morn V 
And "Ah," she said, "but I wnke alone, 
I sleep forgotten, I wake forlorn." 

Nor bird would sing, nor lamb would bleat 

Nor any cloud would cross the vault 
But day increased from heat to heat 

On stony drought and steaming salt; 
Till now at noon she slept again, 
And seem'd knee-deep in mountain grass. 
And heard her native breezes pass. 
And ranlets babbling down the glen. 
She breathed in sleep a lower moan. 

And murmuring, as at night and mom. 
She thought " My spirit is here alone, 
Walks forgotten, and is forlorn.** 

Dreaming, she knew it was a dream : 
She felt he was and was not there. 
She woke : the babble of the stream 
Fell, and without the steady glare 
Shrank one sick willow sere and smalL 
The river-bed was dusty-white ; 
And all the Himace of the iight 
Strack np against the blinding wall 
She whisper'd, with a stifled moan 

More inward than at night or morn, 
" Sweet Mother, let me not here alone 
Live forgotten and die forlorn.** 
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And, rising, from ber botom drew 

Old lettert, breathing of her worth. 
For **LoTe,** they said, "most needs be tme, 

To what is loveliest ni>on torth.** 
An image seem*d to pass the door, 
To look at her with slight, and say, 
"Bnt now thy beanty flows away, 
So be alone forevermore.** 

"O cmel heart,** she changed her tone, 
**And cmel love, whose end is scorn. 
Is this the end to be left alone, 
To live forgotten, and die forlorn !*' 

Bnt sometimes In the falling day 

An image seem*d to pass the door, 
To look into her eyes and say, 

** Bnt thon shalt be alone no more.** 
And flaming downward over all 
From heat to heat the day decreased. 
And slowly rounded to the east 
The one black shadow ftrom the wall. 

** The day to night,** she made her moan, 
**The day to night, the night to mom. 
And day and night I am left alone 
To live forgotten, and love forlorn.** 

At eve a dry cicala song, 

There came a sound as of the sea ; 
Backward the latticed-blind she flung. 

And lean'd upon the balcony. 
There all in spaces rosy-bright 
Large Hesper glittered on her tears. 
And deepening through the silent spheres, 
Heaven over Heaven rose the night. 

And weeping then she made her moan, 

** The night comes on that knows not mora, 
When I shall cease to be all alone. 
To live forgotten, and love forlorn.** 




ELEANORE. 



Tht dark eyes open*d not. 
Nor flrst reveal'd themselves to English air, 

lothing here, 
the outward to the Inward brought, 

Tded thy baby thought 
Far off from human neighborhood. 

Thou wert bora, on a summer mora, 
A mile beneath the cedar-wood. 
Thy bounteous forehead was not fann'd 

With breezes from our oaken glades. 
But thou wert nursed in some delicious land 

Of lavish lights, and floating shades: 
And flattering thy childish thought 

The oriental fairy brought. 
At the moment of thy birth. 
From old well-heads of haunted rills. 
And the hearts of purple hills. 

And shadowed coves on a sunny shore. 
The choicest wealth of all the earth. 

Jewel or shell, or starry ore. 

To deck thy cradle, Ele&nore. 

S. 

Or the yellow-banded bees. 
Thro' half-open lattices 
Coming in the scented breeze, 
Fed thee, a child, lying alone. 

With whitest honey in fairy gardens cuird- 
A glorious child, dreaming alone. 
In silk-soft folds, upon yielding down. 
With the hum of swarming bees 
Into dreamfhl slumber Inird. 



8. 
Who may minister to thee? 
Summer herself should minister 

To thee, with ftnitage golden-rinded 
On golden salvers, or it may be, 
Yonngeet Autnmn, in a bower 
Orape-thicken*d from the light, and blinded 
With many a deep-hned bell-like flower 
Of fragrant trailers, when the air 
Sleepeth over all the heaven. 
And the crag that fhmts the Even, 
All along the shadowing shore, 
CrimaooB over an inland mere, 
BleAnorel 



How may (hll-saird verse expreM, 
How may measured words adore 
The ftill-flowing harmony 
Of thy swan-like statellness, 
Eleftnore f 
The luxuriant symmetry 
Of thy floating graceftilnesa, 
Eleftnore ! 
Every torn and glance of thine, 
Every lineament divine, 

Eleftnore, 
And the steady sunset glow, 
That stays upon theef For in thee 
Is nothing sudden, nothing single . 
Like two streams of incense free 

From one censer, in one shrine^ 
Thought and motion mingle, 
Mingle ever. Motions flow 
To one another, even as tho* 
They were modulated so 

To an unheard melody, 
Which lives about thee, and a sweep 

Of richest panses, evermore 
Drawn from each other mellow-deep; 
Who may express thee, Eleftnore f 



1 stand before thee, Eleftnore ; 

I see thy beauty gradually unfold, 
Daily and hourly, more and more. 
I muse, as in a trance, the while 

Slowly, as fh>m a cloud of gold, 
Comes out thy deep ambrosial smile. 
I muse, as in a trance, whene'er. 

The languors of thy love-deep eyes 
Float on to me. I would I were 

So tranced, so rapt in ecstasies, 
To stand apart, and to adore. 
Gazing on thee forevermore. 
Serene, imperial Eleftnore ! 



Sometimes, with most intensity 

Qazing, I seem to see 

Thought folded over thought, smiling asleep, 

Slowly awaken'd, grow so full and deep 

In thy large eyes, that, overpower'd quite, 

I cannot veil, or droop my sight, 

But am as nothing in its light: 

As tho* a star, in inmost heaven set, 

Ev*n while we gaze on it. 

Should slowly round his orb, and slowly grow 

To a Ihll face, there like a sun remain 

Fix'd— then as slowly fade again. 

And draw itself to what it was before , 
So full, so deep, so slow. 
Thought seems to come and go 

In thy large eyes, imperial Eleftnore. 

T. 

As thunder-clouds, that, hiug on high, 
Roofd the world with doubt and fear* 
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Floatiiig thro* mn evening atmosphere, 
Qrow golden all abont the sky; 
in thee all passion becomes passionless, 
Tonch*d by thy spirit's mellowness, 
Losing his Are and active might 

In a silent meditation, 
Falling into a still delight. 

And loxary of contemplation : 
As waves that np a qniet cove 
Rolling slide, and lying still 
Shadow forth the banks at will : 
Or sometimes they swell and move. 
Pressing np against the land, 
With motions of the outer sea: 
And the self-same inflaence 
Controlleth all the sonl and sense 
Of PaiBsion gazing upon thee. 
His bow-string slacken'd, languid Love, 
Leaning his cheek upon bis hand. 
Droops both his wings, regarding thee. 
And so would languish evermore. 
Serene, imperial EieAnore. 

8. 
But when I see thee roam, with tresses unconflned, 
While the amorous, odorous wind 
Breathes low between the sunset and the moon ; 
Or, in a shadowy saloon. 
On silken curtains half reclined ; 

I watch thy grace ; and in its place 
My heart a charmed slumber keeps. 

While I muse upon thy fkce; 
And a languid lire creeps 
Thro* my veins to all my fhtme, 
Dissolvingly and slowly: soon 

From thy rose-red lips my name 
Floweth ; and then, as in a swoon, 
With dinning sound my ears are rife. 
My tremulous tongue faltereth, 
I lose my color, I lose mj breath, 
I drink the cup of a costly death, 
Brimm*d with deiirious draughts of warmest life. 
I die with my delight, before 
I hear what I would hear Arom thee; 
Yet tell my name again to me, 
I would be dying evermore. 
So dying ever, Bletinore. 



THE MILLER'S DAUGHTER. 

I ssa the wealthy miller yet. 

His double chin, his portly sire. 
And who that knew him could forget 

The busy wrinkles round his eyes f 
The slow wise smile that, round abont 

His dusty forehead dryly curKd, 
Seem'd half-within and half-without, 

And ftill of dealings with the world? 

In yonder chair I see him sit, 

Three lingers round the old silver cup— 
I see his gray eyes twinkle yet 

At his own Jest— gray eyes lit up 
With summer lightnings of a soul 

So fhll of summer warmth, so glad, 
So healthy, sound, and clear and whole, 

His memory scarce can make me sad. 

Yet All my glass: give me one kiss: 

My own sweet Alice, we must die. 
There's somewhat in this world amiss 

Shall be unriddled by-and-by. 
There's somewhat flows to us in lite. 

But more is taken quite away. 
Pray, Alice, pray, my darling wife, 

That we may die the self-same day. 



Have I not found a happy earth f 

I least shoold breathe % thought of pain. 
Would God renew me fh>m my birth 

I'd almost live my life again. 
So sweet it seems with thee to walk, 

And once again to woo thee mine- 
It seems in afternlinner talk 

Across the walnuts and the wine— 

To be the long and listless boy 

Late-left an orphan of the squire, 
Where this old mansion mounted high 

Looks down upon the village spire: 
For even here, where I and yon 

Have lived and loved alone so long. 
Each mom my sleep was broken thro* 

By some wild skylark's matin-song. 

And oft I heard the tender dove 

In flrry woodlands making moant 
But ere I saw your eyes, my love, 

I had no motion of my own. 
For scarce my life with fancy play'd 

Before I dream'd that pleasant dream- 
Still hither thither idly sway'd 

Like those long mosses in the stream. 

Or fh>m the bridge I lean'd to hear 

The milldam rushing down with noise. 
And see the minnows everywhere 

In crystal eddies glance and poise, 
The tall flag-flowers when they spmng 

Below the range of stepping-stones, 
Or those three chestnuts near, that hnng 

In masses thick with milky cones. 

But, Alice, what an hour was that. 

When after roving in the woods 
(Twas April then), I came and sat 

Below the chestnuts, when their buds 
Were glistening to the breezy blue; 

And on the slope, an absent fool, 
I cast me down, nor thought of yon. 

But angled in the higher pool. 

A love-song I had somewhere read. 

An echo fh>m a measured strain. 
Beat time to nothing in my head 

From some odd comer of the brain. 
It haunted me, tbe morning long, 

With weary sameness in the rhymes. 
The phantom of a silent song. 

That went and came a thousand times. 

Then leapt a trout. In lazy mood 

I watch 'd the little circles die ; 
They past into tbe level flood. 

And there a vision caught my eyo; 
The reflex of a beauteous form, 

A glowing arm, a gleaming neck, 
As when a sunbeam wavers warm 

Within the dark and dimpled beck. 

For yon remember, yon had set. 

That morning, on the casement*s edge 
A long green box of mignonette, 

And you were leaning f^om the ledge: 
And when I raised my eyes, above 

They met with two so taW and bright- 
Such eyes ! I swear to yon, my love, 

That these have never lost their light. 

I loved, and love dispeird the fear 
That I should die an early death ; 

For love poesess'd the atmosphere, 
And flll'd the breast with purer breath 

My mother thought. What ails the boy f 
For I was alter'd, and began 
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To more about the house with Joy, 
And with the certain step of man. 

I lored the brimming^ wave that ewnm 

Thro* qaiet meadows ronnd the mill, 
The sleepy pool above the dam, 

The pool beneath it never still, 
The meal-sacks on the whiten*d floor. 

The dark round of the dripping wheel. 
The very air about the door 

Made misty with the floating meal. 

And oft in ramblings on the wold. 

When April nights began to blow. 
And April's cres^nt gUmmer*d cold, 

I saw the village lights below; 
I knew your taper fkr away. 

And full at heart of trembling hope. 
From off the wold I came, and lay 

Upon the fipeehly-flower*d slope. 

The deep brook groan*d beneath the mill : 
And "by that lamp,** I thought, "she sitsT' 

The white chalk-quarry fh>m the hill 
Gleamed to the flying moon by flts. 

**0 that I were beside her now! 

will she answer if I calif 

O would she give me vow for vow. 
Sweet Alice, if I told her all r* 

Sometimes I saw you sit and spin; 

And, in the pauses of the wind, 
Sometimes I heard you sing witliln ; 

Sometimes your shadow cros8*d the blind. 
At last you rose and moved the light, 

And the long shadow of the chair 
Flitted across into the night, 

And all the casement darken*d there. 

But when at last I dared to speak. 

The lanes, you know, were white with May, 
Tour ripe lips moved not, but your cheek 

Flnsh*d like the coming of the day ; 
And so it was— half-sly, halfHshy, 

You would, and would not, little one ! 
Although I pleaded tenderly. 

And you and I were all alone. 

And slowly was my mother brought 

To yield consent to my desire : 
She wish'd me happy, but she thought 

1 might have Iook*d a little higher; 
And I was young— too young to wed : 

** Yet must I love her for your sake ; 

00 fetch your ATlce here,** she said : 
Her eyelid quiver*d as she spake. 

And down I went to fetch my bride: 

But, Alice, you were ill at ease ; 
This dress and that by turns you tried, 

Too fearfhl that you should not please. 

1 loved yon better for your fears, 

I knew yon conld not look but well : 
And dews, that would have fairu In tears, 
I ki88*d away before they fell. 

I watch*d the little flutterings. 

The doubt my mother would not see; 
She spoke at large of many things. 

And at the last she spoke of me ; 
And turning look*d upon your face. 

As near this door you sat apart. 
And rose, and, with a silent grace 

Approaching, press'd you heart to heart 

Ah, well— but sing the foolish song 
I gave you, Alice, on the day 



When, arm in arm, we went along, 
A pensive pair, and you were gay 

With bridal flowers— that I may seem. 
As in the nights of old, to lie 

Beside the mill-wheel in the stream. 
While those (hll chestnuts whisper by. 

It is the miiler*8 daughter. 

And she is grown so dear, so dear. 
That I would be the Jewel 

That trembles at her ear: 
For hid in ringlets day and night, 
I*d touch her neck so warm and white. 

And I would be the girdle 
About her dainty, dainty waist. 

And her heart would beat against me, 
In sorrow and in rest: 

And I should know if it beat right, 

rd clasp it ronnd so close and tight 

And I would be the necklace. 
And all day long to fall and rise 

Upon her balmy bosom. 
With her laughter or her sighs, 

And I would lie so light, so light, 

I scarce should be nnclasp'd at night 

A trifle, sweet ! which true love spells- 
True love interprets— right alone. 

His light upon the letter dwells, 
For all the spirit Is his own. 

So, if I waste words now. In truth. 
You must blame Love. His early rage 

Had force to make me rhyme in youth. 
And makes me talk too much in age. 

And now those vivid hours are gone. 

Like mine own life to me thou art. 
Where Past and Present, wound in one* 

Do make a garland for the heart : 
So sing that other song I made, 

Half-anger*d with my happy lot. 
The day, when in the chestnut-ehade 

I found the blue Forget-me-not 

Love that hath us !>! the net. 
Can he pass, and we forget f 
Many suns arise and set. 
Many a chance the years beget 
Love the gift Is Love the debt, 
Even sa 

Love is hurt with Jar and fret 
Love Is made a vague regret 
Eyes with Idle tears are wet 
Idle habit links us yet 
What is lovef for we forget: 
Ah, no ! no ! 



Look thro* mine eyes with thine. True wlfc^ 

Round my true heart thine arms entwine ; 
My other dearer life in life. 

Look thro* my very soul with thine ! 
Untonch*d with any shade of years. 

May those kind eyes forever dwell ! 
They have not shed a many tears, 

Dear eyes, since first I knew them weU. 

Yet tears they shed : they had their part 

Of sorrow : for when time was ripe. 
The still affection of the heart 

Became an outward breathing type. 
That into stillness past again. 

And left a want unknown before: 
Although the loss that brought us pain. 

That loss but made us love the mons. 
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With farther looklngs on. The kiss, 

The woven anna, seem bnt to be 
Weak symbols of the settled bliss. 

The comfort, I have found in thee : 
Bnt that God bless thee, dear— who wrought 

Two spirits to one equal mind — 
With blessings beyond hope or thought, 

With blessings which no words can find. 

Arise, and let us wander forth, 

To yon old mill across the wolds; 
For look, the sunset, south and north, 

Winds all the vale in rosy folds. 
And llres your narrow casement glass, 

Touching the sullen pool below : 
On the chalk-hlll the bearded grass 

Is dry and dewless. Let us ga 



FATIMA. 

O LoTK, Love, Love 1 O withering might ! 

sun, that from thy noonday height 
Shndderest when I strain my sight. 
Throbbing thro* all thy heat and light, 

Lo, fklling from my constant mind, 

Lo, parch'd and wlther*d, deaf and blind, 

I whirl like leaves in roaring wind. 

Last night I wasted hateltal hours 
Below the city's eastern towers: 

1 thirsted for the brooks, the showers : 
I roird among the tender flowers * 

I crush'd them on my breast, my mouth : 
I look*d athwart the burning drouth 
Of that long desert to the south. 

Last night, when some one spoke his name. 
From my swift blood that went and came 
A thousand little shafts of flsme 
Were shivered in my narrow f^ame. 

Love, O fire ! once he drew 

With one long kiss my whole soul thro* 
My lips, as sunlight drinketh dew. 

Before he mounts the hill, I know 
He Cometh quickly: fVom below 
Sweet gales, as fVom deep gardens, blow 
Before him, striking on my brow. 
In my dry brain my spirit soon, 
Down-deepening from swoon to swoon, 
Faints like a dazzled morning moon. 

The wind sounds lilce a silver wire. 
And firom beyond the noon a Are 
Is ponr*d upon the hills, and nigber 
The skies stoop down in their desire; 
And, isled in sudden seas of light, 
My heart, pierced thro* with fierce delight. 
Bursts into blossom in his sight 

My whole soul waiting silently. 
All naked in a sultry sky. 
Droops blinded with his shining eye: 
I will possess him or will die. 

1 will grow round him in bis place, 
Grow, live, die looking on hU face, 
Die, dying clasp'd in his embrace. 



CENONE. 

Thebb lies a vale in loa, lovelier 

Than all the valleys of Ionian hills. 

The swimming vapor slopes athwart the glen. 

Puts forth an arm, and creeps fh>m pine to pine. 

And loiters, slowly drawn. On either hand 

The lawns and meadow-ledges midway down 



Hang rich fn flowers, and feir below them roars 
The long brook falling thro* the cIov*n ravine 
In cataract afler cataract to the sea. 
Behind the valley topmost Gargarus 
Stands up and takes the morning: but in flront 
T]ie gorges, opening wide apart, reveal 
Troas and Ilion*s column*d citadel. 
The crown of Troas. 

Hither came at noon 
Monmfnl (Enone, wandering forlorn 
Of Paris, once her playmate on the hills. 
Her cheek had lost the rose, and round her neck 
Floated her hair or seem*d to float in rest. 
She, leaning on a fhigment twined with vine. 
Hang to the stillness, till the monntain>shade 
Sloped downward to her seat in the upper cliT. 

" O mother Ida, mauy-fountain*d Ida, 
Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
For now the noonday quiet holds the bill : 
The grasshopper is silent in the grass: 
The lizard, with his shadow on the stone. 
Rests like a shadow, and the cicala sleeps. 
The purple flowers droop : the golden bee 
Is lily-cradled: I alone awake. 
My eyes are Ihll of tears, my heart of lovis 
My heart is breaking, and my eyes are dim. 
And I am all aweary of my life. 

**0 mother Ida, many-fountain*d Ida, 
Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
Hear me O Earth, hear me O Hills, O Caves 
That house the cold-crown*d snake! O mountain 

brooks, 
I am the daughter of a River-God, 
Hear me, for I will speak, and build up all 
My sorrow with my song, as yonder walls 
Rose slowly to a music slowly breathed, 
A cloud that gather*d shape : for It may bd 
That, while I speak of it, a little while 
My heart may wander firom its deeper woe. 

"O mother Ida, many-fountain*d Ida, 
Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
I waited underneath the dawning hills. 
Aloft the mountain lawn was dewy-dark. 
And dewy-dark aloft the mountain pine: 
Beautiful Paris, evil-hearted Paris, 
Leading a jet-black goat white-horn*d, white-hooved. 
Came up from reedy Simois all alone. 

*'0 mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
Far-off the torrent caird me (torn the cleft : 
Far up the solitary morning smote 
The streaks of virgin snow. With down-dropt eyes 
I sat alone: white-breasted like a star 
Fronting the dawn he moved ; a leopard skin 
Droop*d from his shoulder, bnt his sunny hair 
CInster*d abont his temples like a God*8'; 
And his cheek brighten'd as the foam-bow brightens 
When the wind blows the foam, and all my heart 
Went forth to embrace him coming ere he came. 

**Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
He smiled, and opening out his milk-white palm 
Disclosed a flruit of pure Hesperian gold. 
That smelt ambrosially, and while I look*d 
And listened, the fbll flowing river of speech 
Came down upon my heart. 

" * My own (Enone, 
BeautIftil-brow*d (Enone, my own soul, 
Behold this flruit, whose gleaming rind engrav*n 
" For the most fair,*' would seem to award it thine. 
As lovelier than whatever Oread haunt 
The knolls of Ida, loveliest in all grace 
Of movement, and the charm of married brows.* 



((' 



Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
He prest the bloesom of his lips to mine. 
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And added, *Thto was cast upon the board. 
When all the ftill-fkced presence of the Gods 
Rans^ in the halls of Peleos ; whereupon 
Rose fead, with question nnto whom 'twere dae : 
Bat Ilght-foot Iris brought it yesteNeve, 
DeliTering, that to me, by common Toice 
Elected umpire. Herd comes to-day, 
Pallas and Aphrodite, claiming each 
This meed of fairest Thou, within the cave 
Behind yon whispering tuft of oldest pine, 
Mayst well behold them unbeheld, unheard 
Hear all, and see thy Paris Judge of Gods.* 

"Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
It was the deep mldnoon : one silvery cloud 
Had lost his way between the piny sides 
Of this long glen. Then to the bower they came, 
Naked they came to that smooth-swarded bower, 
And at their feet the crocus brake like fire, 
Violet, amaracus, and asphodel. 
Lotos and lilies : and a wind arose. 
And OTerhead the wandering ivy and vine. 
This way and that. In many a wild festoon 
Ran riot, garlanding the gnarled boughs 
With bunch and berry and flower thro* and thra* 

**0 mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
On the tree-tops a crested peacock lit, 
And o'er him flow*d a golden cloud, and lean'd - 
Upon him, slowly dropping fragrant dew. 
Then flrst I heard the voice of her, to whom 
Coming thro* Heaven, like a light that grows 
Larger and clearer, with one mind the Gods 
Rise up for reverence. She to Paris made 
Proffer of royal power, ample rule 
Unqne8tion*d, overflowing revenue 
Wherewith to embellish state, * from many a vale 
And river-snnder'd champaign clothed with com, 
Or labor* d mines undrainable of ore. 
Honor,' she said, * and homage, tax and toll. 
From many an Inland town and haven large, 
Mast-throng'd beneath her shadowing citadel 
In glassy bays among her tallest towers.* 

*'0 mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
Still she spake on and still she spake of power, 
* Which in all action is the end of all : 
Power fitted to the season ; wisdom-bred 
And throned of wisdom— firom all neighbor crowns 
Alliance and allegiance, till thy hand 
Fall from the sceptre-staffl Such boon from me, 
From me, Heaven's Queen, Paris, to thee king-bom, 
A shepherd all thy life but yet king-bora. 
Should come most welcome, seeing men, in power 
Only, are likest gods, who have attain'd 
Rest In a happy place and quiet seats 
Above the jthunder, with undying bliss 
In knowledge of their own supremacy.* 

"Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
She ceased, and Paris held the costly fruit 
Out at arm's-length, so much the thought of power 
Flatter'd his spirit; but Pallas where she stood 
Somewhat apart, her clear and bared limbs 
O'erthwarted with the brazen-headed spear 
Upon her pearly shoulder leaning cold. 
The while, above, her full and eamest eye 
Over her snow-cold breast and angry cheek 
Kept watch, waiting decision, made reply. 

** 'Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control. 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 
Tet not for power, (power of herself 
Would come uncall'd for) but to live by law, 
Acting the law we live by without fear; 
And, because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the ecom of consequence.* 



"Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
Again she said : * I woo thee not with gifts. 
Sequel of guerdon could not alter me 
To fidrer. Judge thou me by what I am, 
So Shalt thou And me fairest. 

Tet, indeed. 
If gaxing on divinity disrobed 
Thy mortal eyes are frail to Judge of fhir, 
Unbiass'd by self-proflt, oh ! rest thee sure 
That I shall love thee well and cleave to thee. 
So that my vigor, wedded to thy blood. 
Shall strike within thy pulses, like a Qod*s, 
To push thee forward thro* a life of shocks. 
Dangers, and deeds, until endurance grow 
SInew*d with action, and the fhll-grown will, 
Circled thro* all experiences, pure law, 
Commeasure perfect freedooL* 

" Here she ceased, 
And Paris ponder'd, and I cried, *0 Paris, 
Give it to Pallas !* but he heard me not. 
Or hearing would not hear me, woe is me ! 

"O mother Ida, many-fonntain*d Ida, 
Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
Idalian Aphrodite beantiftil. 
Fresh as the foam, new-bathed in Paphian wells. 
With rosy slender Angers backward drew 
From her warm brows and bosom her deep hair 
Ambrosial, golden round her lucid throat 
And shoulder: fh>m the violets her light foot 
Shone rosy-white, and o'er her rounded form 
Between the shadows of the vine-bunches 
Floated the glowing sunlights, as she moved. 

"Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
She with a subtle smile in her mild eyes. 
The herald of her triumph, drawing nigh 
Half-whisper'd in his ear, * I promise thee 
The fairest and most loving wife in Greece.* 
She spoke and laughed : I shut my sight for fear 
But when I look'd, Paris had raised his arm. 
And I beheld great Here's angry eyes. 
As she withdrew into the golden cloud, 
And I was left alone within the bower ; 
And Arom that time to this I am alone^ 
And I shall be alone until I die. 

"Tet, mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 
Fairest— why fairest wifef am I not fnirf 
My love hath told me so a thousand times. • 
Methlnks I must be fair, for yesterday. 
When I passed by, a wild and wanton pard. 
Eyed like the evening star, with playftil tail 
Crouch'd fawning in the weed. Most loving is she ? 
Ah me, my mountain shepherd, that my arms 
Were wound about thee, and my hot lips prest 
Close, close to thine in that quick-falling dew 
Of fraitfhl kisses, thick as Autumn rains 
Flash in the pools of whirling Simois. 

" O mother, hear me yet before I die. 
They came, they cut away my tallest pines, 
My dark tall pines, that plumed the craggy ledge 
High over the blue gorge, and all between 
The snowy peak and snow-white cataract 
Foster'd the callow eaglet— from beneath 
Whose thick mysterious bows In the dark mom 
The panther's roar came muffled, while I sat 
Low In the valley. Never, never more 
Shall lone (Enone see the morning mist 
Sweep thro* them ; never see them overlaid 
With narrow moon-lit slips of silver cloud. 
Between the loud stream and the trembling stars. 

" O mother, hear me yet before I die. 
I wish that somewhere in the rnin'd folds. 
Among the fhigments tumbled from the glens. 
Or the dry thickets, I could meet with her, 
The Abominable, that uninvited came 
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Into th« fkir Pelelan iMnquet-hall, 

And caat the golden fhilt npon the board, 

And bred this ebtnge; that I might speak my mind, 

And tell her to her face how mncb I hate 

Her presence, hated both of Qods and men. 

" O mother, bear me yet before I die. 
Hath he not sworn his love a thousand times, 
In this green valley, nnder this green hill, 
£t*d on this hand, and sitting on this stone f 
Seard it with kisses? water'd it with tears? 
O happy tears, and bow nolike to these ! 
O happy Heaven, bow canst thou see my face f 
O happy earth, how canst thou bear my weight f 

death, death, death, thou ever-floating cloud. 
There are enough unhappy on this earth. 
Pass by the happy souls, that love to live : 

1 pray thee, pass before my light of life, 
And shadow all my soul, that I may die. 
Thou weighest heavy on the heart within. 
Weigh heavy on my eyelids : let me die. 

'*0 mother, hear me yet before I die. 
I will not die alone, for flery thoughts 
Do shape themselves within me, more and more. 
Whereof I catch the issue, as I hear 
Dead sounds at night come Arom the Inmost hills. 
Like footsteps upon wooL I dimly see 
My far-off doubtftil purpose, as a mother 
Conjectures of the features of her child 
Bre it is bom : her child ! a shudder comes 
Across me : never child be bom of me, 
Unblest, to vex me with his father's eyes I 

*'0 mother, hear me yet before I die. 
Hear me, O earth. I vriU not die alone. 
Lest their shrill happy laughter come to me 
Walking the cold and starless road of Death 
Uncomforted, leaving my ancient love 
With the Greek woman. I will rise and go 
Down into Troy, and ere the stars come forth 
Talk with the wild Cassandra, for she says 
A flre dances before her, and a sound 
Rings ever in her ears of armed men. 
What this may be I know not, but I know 
Thai, whereeoe*er I am by night and day. 
All earth and air seem only burning fire.** 



THE SISTERS. 

Ws were two daughters of one race : 
She was the fairest in the face : 

The wind is blowbig in turret and tree. 
They were together, and she fell ; 
Therefore revenge became me well. 

O the Earl was fair to see I 

She died : she went to burning flame : 
She mix'd her ancient blood with shame. 

The wind is howling in turret and tree. 
Whole weeks and months, and early and late. 
To win his love I lay in wait : 

O the Earl was fair to see 1 

I made a feast ; I bade him come ; 
I won his love, I brought him home. 

The wind is roaring in turret and tree. 
And alter supper, on a bed. 
Upon my lap he laid his head : 

O the Earl was fair to see I 

I kiss*d his eyelids into rest : 
His raddy cheek upon my breast 

The wind is raging in turret and tree. 
I hated him with the hate of hell. 
But I loved his beauty passing welL 

O the Earl was fiedr to seel 



I rose up in the silent night: 

I made my dagger sharp and bright. 

The wind is raving in turret and tree. 
As half-asleep his breath he drew. 
Three times I stabbed him thro* and thro*. 

O the Earl was fair to see ! 

I cnrl'd and comb*d his comely head. 
He look*d so grand when he was dead. 

The wind is blowing In turret and tree 
I wrapt his body In the sheet. 
And laid him at bis mother's feet 

O the Earl was Calr to see 1 



TO 



MOTH THE FOLLOWING POEM. 

I ssND you here a sort of allegory, 

(For you will understand It) of a soul, 

A Binfhl soul possessed of many gifts, 

A spacious garden (hll of flowering weeds, • 

A glorious Devil, large in heart and brain, 

That did love Beauty only, (Beauty seen 

In all varieties of mould and mind,) 

And Knowledge for Its beauty ; or If Good, 

Good only for Its beauty, seeing not 

That Beauty, Good, and Knowledge are three sisters 

That doat upon each other, friends to man. 

Living together under the same roof, 

And never can be sunder'd without tears. 

And he that shuts Love out. In turn shall be 

Shut out fh>m Love, and on her threshold lie 

Howling In outer darkness. Not for this 

Was common clay ta'en fh>m the common earth, 

Moulded by God, and temper'd with the tears 

Of angels to the perfect shape of man. 



THE PALACE OF ART. 

I BUILT my soul a lordly pleasure-house. 

Wherein at ease for aye to dwelL 
I said, "O Soul, make merry and carouse, 
Dear soul, for all is well.** 

A huge crag-platform, smooth as buralsh'd brass, 

I chose. The ranged ramparts bright 
From level meadow-bases of deep grass 
Suddenly scaled the light 

Thereon I built It firm. Of ledge or shelf 

The rock rose clear, or winding stair. 
My soul would live alone unto herself 
In her high palace there. 

And "while the world rans round and round,'* I said, 

*' Reign thou apart, a quiet king. 
Still as, while Saturn whirls, his steadfast shade 
Sleeps on his luminous ring." 

To which my soul made answer readily: 

"Trast me, In bliss I shall abide 
In this great mansion, that Is built for me, 
So royal-rich and wide.** 



Four courts I made, East, West and South and North, 

In each a squared lawn, whereflrom 
The golden gorge of dragons spouted forth 
A flood of fountain-foam. 

And round the cool green courts there ran a row 

Of cloisters, branch'd like mighty woods, 
Echolpg all night to that sonorous flow 
Of spouted fountain-floods. 
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Aod roand the rooh a gilded gallery 

That lent broad verge to diatant lands, 
Far as the wild ewan wingt, to where the Aj 
Dipt down to eea and eanda. 

From thoee four Jeta fonr currents In one swell 

Acroiis the moan tain stream'd below 
In misty folds, that floating as they fell 
Lit np a torrent-bow. 

And high on every peak a statoe ieem*d 

To hang on tiptoe, tossing np 
A cloud of incense of all odor steam*d 
From out a golden cup. 

So that she thought, " And who shall gaze upon 

My palace with unbliuded eyes. 
While this great bow will waver in the sun, 
And that sweet incense rise ?** 

For that sweet incense roae and never foil*d, 

And, while day sank or mounted higher, 
The light aurial gallery, golden-rail*d, 
Burnt like a fringe of Are. 

Likewise the deep-eet windows, stainM and traced. 

Would seem slow-flaming crimson fires 
From shadow*d grots of arches interlaced. 
And tlpt with firoat-like spires. 



Nor these alone, but every landscape fkir. 

As fit for every mood of mind, 
^ K*7t or grave, or sweet, or stem, was tbere, 
Not less than truth design'd. 



Full of long-sounding corridors it was, 

That over-vanlted gratefhl gloom. 
Thro* which the live-long day my soul did pass, 
Well-pleased, from room to room. 

Full of great rooms and small the palace stood. 

All various, each a perfect whole 
From living Nature, fit for every mood 
And change of my etiU soul. 

For some were hung with arras green and blue. 

Showing ft gaudy summer-mom. 
Where with puffM cheek the belted hunter blew 
His wreathed bugle-bom. 

One seem*d all dark and red,— a tract of sand, 

And some one pacing there alone. 
Who paced forever in a glimmering land. 
Lit with a low large moon. 

One showM an Iron coast and angry waves. 

Yon secm*d to hear them climb and fall 
And roar rock-thwarted under bellowing cavee. 
Beneath the windy wall. 

And one, a ftill-fed river winding slow 

By herds upon an endless plain, 
The ragged rims of thunder brooding low, 
With shadow-streaks of rain. 

And one, the reapers at their sultry toil. 

In front they bound the sheaves. Behind 
Were realms of upland, prodigal in oil. 
And hoary to the wind. 

And one, a foreground black with stones and slags. 

Beyond, a line of heights, and higher 
All barr'd with long white cloud the scornful crags, 
And highest, snow and fire. 

And one, an English home,— gray twilight ponr*d 

On dewy pastures, dewy trees. 
Softer than sleep, — all things in order stored, 
A haunt of ancient Peace. 



Or the maid-mother by a craclflx. 
In tracts of pasture sunny- warm. 
Beneath branch-work of costly sardonyx 
Sat smiling, babe in arm. 

Or in a clear-wall'd dty on the sea. 
Near gilded organ-pipes, her hair 
Wound with white roses, slept St Cedly; 
An angel looked at her. 

Or thronging all one porch of Paradise, 

A group of Houris bow'd to see 
The dying Islamite, with hands and eyes 
That said. We wait for thee. 

Or mythic Uther*s deeply-wounded son 
In some fiilr space of sloping greens 
Lay, doxing in the vale of Avalon, 
And watch*d by weeping queens. 

Or hollowing one hand against hla ear, 

To list a footlkll, ere he saw 
The wood-nymph, stay'd the Ausonlan king to hear 
Of wisdom and of law. 

Or over hills with peaky tops engraiVd, 

And many a tract of palm and rice. 
The throne of Indian Cama slowly aaiPd 
A summer fknn*d with spice. 

Or sweet Europa*s mantle blew nnc1asp*d. 
From off her shoulder backward borne : 
From one hand droop*d a crocus : one hand gra^*d 
The mild buirs golden hom. 

Or else flashed Ganymede, his rosy thigh 

Half-buried in the Eag1e*s down. 
Sole as a flying star shot thro* the sky 
Above the pillar*d town. 

Nor these alone : but every legend fair 
Which the supreme Caucasian mind 
Carved out of Nature for itself, was there, 
Not less than life, designed. 



Then in the towers I placed great bells that swung, 

Moved of themselves, with sliver sound ; 
And with choice paintings of wise men I hang 
The royal dais round. 

For there was Milton like a seraph strong. 
Beside him Shakespeare bland and mild; 
And there the world-worn Dante grasped his song 
And somewhat grimly smiled. 

And there the Ionian father of the real ; 

A million wrinkles carved his skin; 
A hundred winters snow'd upon his breast. 
From cheek and throat and chin. 

Above, the fair hall-ceiling stately-set 

Many an arch high up did lift. 
And angels rising and descending met 
With interchange of gift 

Below was all mosaic choicely plann*d 
With cycles of the human tale 
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LADY CLARA VERB DE VERE. 



Fall oft the riddle of the paiofal earth 

Flaah'd thro* her as ehe sat alone, 
Yet not the less held she her solemn mirth. 
And intellectnal throne. 

And BO she throTe and prosper*d; so three yrars 

She prosper'd: on the fonrth she fell, 
Like Herod, when the shoot was in his ears. 
Struck thro* with pangs of heU. 

Lest she shonld fkil and perish ntteriy, 

Ood, before whom ever lie bare 
The abysmal deeps of Personality, 
Plagued her with sore despair. 

When she woald think, where*er she tom*d her sight. 

The airy hand confhsion wrought. 
Wrote **Mene, mene,** and divided quite 
The kingdom of her thought. 

Deep dread and loathing of her solitude 

Fell on her, firom which mood was bom 
Scorn of herself; again, firom out that mood 
Laughter at her self-scorn. 



"What ! is not this my place of strength,** she said, 

"My spacious mansion built for me. 
Whereof the strong foundation-stones were laid 
Since my first memory?** 

But in dark comers of her palace stood 

Uncertain shapes; and unawares 
On white-eyed phantasms weeping tears of blood. 
And horrible nightmares, 

And hollow shades enclosing hearts of flame, 

And, with dim (V«tted foreheads ali. 
On corpses three«months old at noon she came, 
That stood against the wall. 

A spot of dull stagnation, without light 

Or power of movement, seem'd my soul, 
*Mid onward-sloping motions infinite 
Making for one sure goal. 

A still salt pool, lock*d in with bars of sand ; 

Left on the shore ; that hears all night 
The plunging seas draw backward f^om the land 
Their moon-led waters white. 

A star that with the choral starry dance 

Join*d not, but stood, and standing saw 
The hollow orb of moving Circumstance 
Roird round by one fix'd law. 

Back on herself her serpent pride had curVd. 
"No voice,** ehe shriek'd in that lone hall, 
"No voice breaks thro* the stillness of this world: 
One deep, deep silence all *.** 

She, mouldering with the dull earth*s mouldering sod, 

In wrapt tenfold in slothful shame. 
Lay there exiled from eternal Ood, 
Lost to her place and name ; 

And death and life she hated equally, 

And nothing saw, for her despair. 
But dreadful time, dreadful etemity. 
No comfort anywhere; 

Remaining utterly conf^ised with fears, 

And ever worse with growing time. 
And ever unrelieved by dismal tears, 
And all alone in crime: 

Shut up as in a crumbling tomb, girt round 

With blackness as a solid wall, 
Far off she seem*d to hear the dully sounl 
Of human footsteps t&H 



As in strange lands a traveller walking slow. 

In doubt and great perplexity, 
A little before moon-rise hears the low 
Moan of an unknown sea ; 

And knows not if it be thunder or a sound 

Of rocks thrown down, or one deep cry 
Of great wild beasts ; then thinketh, " I have fosod 
A new land, but I die.** 

She howVd aloud, "I am on fire within. 

There comes no murmur of reply. 
\Vhat is it that will Uke away my sin, 
And save me lest I die V* 

So when four years were wholly finished. 

She threw her royal robes away, 
" Make me a cottage in the vale,** she said, 
" Where I may moum and pray. 

" Yet pull not down my palace towers, that are 

So lightly, beautiftilly built : 
Perchance I may return with others there 
When I have purged my guilt** 



LADY CLARA VERE DE VERE. 

Lapt Clara Vere de Vere, 

Of me you shall not win renown : 
You thought to break a country heart 

For pastime, ere you went to town. 
At me you smiled, but unbeguiled 

I saw the snare, and I retired : 
The daughter of a hundred Earls, 

You are not one to be desired. 

Lady' Clara Vere de Vere, 

I know yon proud to bear your name. 
Your pride is yet no mate for mine. 

Too proud to care from whence I came. 
Nor would I break for your sweet sake 

A heart that doats on traer charms. 
A simple maiden in her fiower 

Is worth a hundred coats-of-arms. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

Some meeker pupil you must find. 
For were you queen of all that la, 

I could not stoop to such a mind. 
You sought to prove how I could love. 

And my disdain is my reply. 
The lion on your old stone gates 

Is not more cold to you than L 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

You put strange memories in my head. 
Not thrice your branching limes have blown 

Since I beheld young Laurence dead. 
Oh your sweet eyes, your low replies: 

A great enchantress you may be ; 
But there was that across his throat 

Which you had hardly cared to see. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

When thus he met his mother*s view. 
She had the passions of her kind. 

She spake s(ime certain troths of yon. 
Indeed I heard one bitter word 

That scarce is fit for you to hear; 
Her manners had not that repose 

Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

There stands a spectre in your hall : 
The guilt of blood is at your door : 

Yon changed a wholesome heart to gall. 



THE MAY QUEEN. 



To niik« him tnut bla modwt worth. 
And, last, yon Ox'i k ticant Mara, 
ADd lit" blm with Toni nobl* birth. 



Tnirt tne, Cl»™ Vtf 
From TOO blae be 

The grand old gird 
SlDile at the clalni 


de vare, 

aTiDi above na bent 

a or long daw»nt. 


Howe'er It ba, It Hieiiii to me, 

Tl« only noble to ba good. 
Kind heatta are more than eoronela. 
And almple Ullb than Konnaii blood. 



The liDgald light of yoar pioiid ajaa 

la wearied of Iha rolling houra. 
In glowing beallh, with bonndleea weall 



You needa rnnat plaj and) pranka ai 



Clara, Clan 
IfTlmt 



a there no beggars at 

Nor any poor aboat jonr landat 
Ob ! teach the orphan-bojr to read. 

Or teach the arphan-£^r1 to aaw, 
Praj HeaTen tor a bnman heart. 

And let the lOollah yeoman go. 




Tos mnat wake and call ma early, call me aarly, mothcT dear : 
To-morrow '111 be the faappieat time of all the glad Mew-Taar j 
or all tbe glad New-year, mother, the maddeet menieat day; 
ror I'm to be Qneen o' tbe Kay, mother, I'm to be Qneen o' the Ma;. 

There's many a black bteck eye, they eay, bnt DOde >a bright aa mine i 

There's flargaret and Mary, there't Kale and Caiollnei 

But Done so thir aa little Alice In all the land they say, 

So I'm to ba qnaea a' the Hay, mothei, Pm to be Qneen o' the Hay. 

I Bleep ao aonod all night, mother, that I ehall ncTer wake, 

ir yon do not call me lood wbeo the day beitlae lo break : 

Bnt I must gather knots of floners, and bnda and garlands gay, 

For I'm to be Qneen o' the Hay, mother, I'm to be Qneen o' the Ma;. 

Ae I came np tbe ratley whom think ye ehonld I see, 

Bnt Robin leaning on tbe bridge beneath tba haiel-ueef 

Be thongbt of that iharp look, mother, I gaie blm yesterday, — 

Bnt I'm to be qaeen o' the Hay, mother, Pm to be Qneen o' tbe BIbt. 

He thnnght I waa a ghost, mother, (or I wu all la white, 
And I ran by him withont tpeaking, like a Baab or llghL 
They call me crnel-bearted, bnl I care not what Ihey aay, 
ror I'm lo be Qaeen o' the Hay, mother, I'm to be Queen o' the Haf. 

They aay he's dying all tor lore, bnt that can nerer be : 
They say his heart Is breaking, mo" " " 

There's many a bolder lad '111 woo 
And I'm lo be Qneen o' tbe Hny, i 



NEW-YEAR'S EVE. 

Little EIDe aball fo with ma lo-morroir to tbe gnen, 

And Tou'irbe there, loo, molber, to aee me made the Queen; 

For Uia ahepheid lada on eTery fide '111 come rrom far iwar. 

And I'm to be Queen o' the Haj, mother, I'm lo be Qneeo o' the Maj. 

The baDaTtnchle mnnd the poteh baa war's lla trtrj bowens 
And b; the meadow-trencbea blow the faint aweet dKhou-Buwer* : 
And tbe wild manb-marigold ehlne* like Are in awampa and hiillowa gn. 
And I'm to be Queen o' tbe Haj, notber, I'm lo be Qoeeu o' the May- 
Tike night-wlndi come and go, mother, npOD the meadow-gnue, 
And the bappr atari above Ihem aeem to brlRhlen aa Iher [laaa ; 
There will not be a drop of ralD the whole of [he llveloni; d«T, 
And I'm to be Qneen u' Ibe Hay, mother, rm to be Queen o' the Ha;. 

All tbe TBllej, molber. 'Ill be tmb and green and allll, 

And the cuwillp aod tbe crnwruui are orer all tbe hill, 

And (he rlvulel In the doHtr? dale '111 mcTrllT glann and play. 

For I'm to be Qaren o' tbe Hay, mother, I'm to be Qneen u' tbe Har. 

Bo yon moat wake and call me early, eall me early, mother dear, 
To-morrow -111 be the bappleat lime ot all the glad Nen-jear; 
To-morrow 'III be of all Ihe year tbe maddest merrleat day. 
For I'm to be Qneen o' the Hay, mother, I'm to be Qoeen o' tbe Hay. 



NEW-YEAR'S EVE. 
Ir yon're waking, call me early, call me early, motber i 
For 1 wuuld aee thq enu riK upon tbe glad New-year. 
It to the laet New-year Ihsl I shall ever aee. 
Than jon may lay me low 1' tbe mould and think do . 



To-night I aaw the ann ael: be act and 
Tbe good old year, the dear old lime, a 
And the New-ye«r'a comlug op, motber. 
The bloaaom on tbe blsckthoni, the leal 


left behind 

nd all my peace of mind i 

r upon tbe Ire*. 


t^at Hay we made a crown o( Bowera : we bad a merry dayi 
Beneath the bawtbom nu the green tbey made me Qneen of H*yi 
And we danced about the may-pole and In tbe ha»l copee, 


Tbere'a not a dower on all the bllla! tl 
1 only wish to ll>e till the tnowdropa c 
I wlah Ibe enow wonld melt and the an 


ome again, 



m eee a Bower ao before tbe day I die. 

Tbe boJIdlng rook 'HI caw from Ibe windy tall elm-tree. 

And tbe lufted ploTer pipe along the tallow lea. 

And tbe awallow '111 come back again witb anrnmer o'er tbe wan, 

Bat I aball He alone, mother, wltblu tbe m -"-'- 



/.'■^T? -, -f*'~f^ 


^^T- 
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Upon the chancel-caseraent, and npon that grave of mine, . 
In the early earlj momiug the sammer snn Mil nhine, 
Before the red cock crows from the farm npon the hill, 
When yoa are warm-asleep, mother, and all the world is still. 

When the flowers come again, mother, beneath the waning light 
Ton'll never see me more in the long gray fields at night; 
When from the dry dark wold the summer airs blow cool 
On the oat-grass and the sword-grass, and the bulrosh in the pool 

You'll bury me, my mother, just beneath the hawthorn shade, 
And you'll come sometimes and see me where I am lowly laid. 
I shall not forget yon, mother, I shall hear y.m when you pass, 
With your feet above my head in the long and pleasant grass. 

I have been wild and wayward, but you'll forgive me now ; 
You'll kiss me, my own mother, and forgive me ere I go ; 
Nay, nay, you must not weep, nor let your grief be wild. 
Yon should not firet for me, mother, yon have another child. 

If I can I'll come again, mother, from oat my resting-place ; 
Tho' you'll not see me, mother, I shall look npon your face; 
Tho' I cannot speak a word, I shall hearken what you say. 
And be often, often with you when yon think I'm far away. 

Oood-nlght, good-night, when I have said good-night forevermore^ 
And yon see me carried out f^om the threshold of the door ; 
Don't let Eflle come to see me till my grave be growing green ; 
She'll be a better child to you than ever I have been. 

She'll find my garden-tools upon the granary floor; 
Let her take 'em : they are hers : I shall never garden more : 
But tell her, when I'm gone, to train the rose-bush that I set 
About the parlor-window and the box of migntmette. 

Oood-nlght, sweet mother; call me before tho day is bom, 
All night I lie awake, but I fall asleep at mom ; 
But I would see the snn rise npon the glad New-year, 
So, if you're waking, call me, call mo early, mother dear. 



CONCLUSION. 

I THorGnr to pass away before, and yet alive I am ; 

And lu the fields all round I hear the bleating of the lamb. 

How 8adly, I remember, rose the morning of the year i 

To die before the snowdrop came, and now the violet's here. 

O sweet is the new violet, that comes beneath the skies. 
And sweeter is the young lamb's voice to me that cannot rise. 
And sweet is all the land about, and all the flowers ttiat blow. 
And sweeter far is death than life to me that long to go. 

It seem'd so hard at first, mother, to leave the blessed sun. 
And now it seems as hard to stay, and yet His will be done ! 
But still I think it can't be long before I find release ; 
And that good man, the clergyman, has told me words of peaca 

O blessings on his kindly voice and on his silver hair ! 

And blessings on his whole life long, until he meet roe thero : 

blessings on his kindly heart and on his silver head ! 
A thousand times I blest him, as he knelt beside my bed. 

He taught me all the mercy, for he show'd me all the sin. 
Now, tho* my lamp was lighted late, there's One will let mo in; 
Nor would I now be well, mother, again, if that could be, 
For my desire is but to pass to Him that died for me. 

1 did not hear the dog howl, mother, or the death- watch beat. 
There came a sweeter token when the night and morning meet; 
But sit beside my bed, mother, and pnt yonr hand in mine, 
And Effie on the other side, and I will tell the sign. 

All in the wild March-morning I heard the angels call : 
It was when the moon was setting, and the dark was over all; 
The trees began to whisper, and the wind began to roll. 
And m the wild March-moming I heard them call my souL 
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CONCLUSION. 




For IflDit bniad n' 



1 tbonght tbat li win Oiift. and I lltten'd <n m; bud, 

Fjt gmt de)tehl and ataudderiPE twik bold if all mj mtdd, 
And up Ibe valley came agalD the idhbIc dd ttaa wlnd- 

Bnt rnn were sleeping: and 1 aald, "H'a not Ibr th«ni: ll'a mint 
Aad ir It cornea three tlmca, I thonsht. I Uka It lor a Ktgo, 
And ODce aza'n It came, and dote bee\de Ihe wlndnv-ban, 
Tben aeem'd to go right ap to Heaven and die among the atan. 



THE LOTOS-EATERS. 
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And My to Robin a kind word, and tell him not to fret ; 
There's many worthier than I, wonid make him happy yet. 
If I had lived— I cannot tell— I might have been his wife : 
Bat all these things have ceased to be, with my desire of life. 

O look ! the snn begins to rise, the heavens are in a glow ; 
He shines upon a hundred fields, and all of them I know. 
And there I move no longer now, and there his light may shine- 
Wild flowers in the valley for other hands than mine. 

O sweet and strange it seems to me, that ere this day is done 
The voice, that now is speaking, may be beyond the san — 
For ever and for ever with those Just sonis and trne — 
And what is life, that we shoald moan ? why make we such ado f 

For ever and for ever, all in a blessed home— 
And there to wait a little while till yon and EfHe come- 
To He within the light of God, as I lie upon your breast— 
And the wicked ceas^e from troubling, and the weary are at rest 



THE LOTOS-EATERS. 

" OouRAOB !" he said, and pointed toward the land, 
"This mounting wave will roll us shoreward soon." 
In the afternoon they came unto a land, 
In which it seemed always afternoon. 
All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 
Full-faced above the valley stood the moon : 
And like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem. 

A land of streams ! some, like a downward smoke, 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go; 
And some thro* wavering lights and shadows broke. 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 
They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 
From the inner land: far off, three mountain-tops, 
Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 
Stood sunset-flushed : and, dew*d with showery drops, 
Up-clomb the shadowy pine above the woven copse. 

The charmed sunset linger'd low adown 

In the red West: thro* mountain clefts the dale 

Was seen far inland, and the yellow down 

Border'd with palm, and many a winding vale 

And meadow, set with slender galingale: 

A land where all things always seem'd the same I 

And ronnd about the keel with foces pale, 

Dark faces pale against that rosy flame. 

The mild-eyed melancholy Lotos-eaters came. 

Branches they bore of that enchanted stem. 

Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 

To each, but whoso did receive of them. 

And taste, to him the gashing of the wave 

Far far away did seem to muum and rave 

On alien shores ; and if his fellow spake. 

His voice was thin, as voices from the grave ; 

And deep-asleep he seem'd, yet all awake, 

And music in his ears his beating heart did make. 

They sat them down upon the yellow sand. 
Between the sun and moon upon the shore; 
And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 
Of child, and wife, and slave ; but evermore 
Most weary seem'd the sea, weary the oar. 
Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 
Then some one said, " We will return no more ;** 
And all at once they sang, " Our island home 
la far beyond the wave; we win no longer roam.** 

CHORIC SONa 

t 
Tbxbb ia aweet music here that softer falls 
Thin petals from blown roses on the grass, 



Or night-dews on still waters between walls 

Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass ; 

Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 

Thau tir'd eyelids upon tir'd eyes : 

Music that brings sweet sleep down ftt)m the blisa> 

fhl skies. 
Here are cool moases deep, 
And thro' the moss the ivies creep. 
And in the stream the long-leaved flowers weep, 
And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs In sleep. 

8. 

Why are we weigh*d upon with heaviness. 
And utterly consumed with sharp distress, 
While all things else have rest from weariness ? 
All things have rest: why should we toil aloue. 
We only toil, who are the first of things, 
And make perpetual moan, 
Still from one sorrow to another thrown : 
Nor ever fold our wings. 
And cease from wanderings, 
Nor steep our brows in slambcr*s holy balm : 
Nor hearken what the inner spirit slugs, 
" There is no Joy bnt calm 1** 
Why should we only toil, the roof and crown ol 
things? 

8. 
Lo ! in the middle of the wood. 
The folded leaf is woo'd from out the bud 
With winds upon the branch, and there 
Qrovra green and broad, and takes no care, 
Sun-steep'd at noon, and in the moon 
Nightly dew-fed ; and turning yellow 
Falls, and floats adown the air. 
Lo ! sweeten*d with the summer light, 
The full-juiced apple, waxing over-mellow, 
Drops in a silent autumn night. 
All its allotted length of days. 
The flower ripens in its place. 
Ripens and fades, and falls, and hath no toil. 
Fast-rooted in the fhiltful soiL 



Hatefhl is the dark-blue sky, 

Vaulted o'er the dark-blue sea. 

Death is the end of life ; ah, why ^ 

Shonld life all labor be ? 

Let as alone. Time driveth onward fast, 

And in a little while our lips are dumb. 

Let OS alone. What is it that will last? 

All things are taken from us, and become 

Portions and parcels of the dreadful Past. 

Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 

To war with evil ? Is there any peace 






A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN. 



In ever clirabing up the climbing wave? 
All things have reat, and ripen toward the grave 
In aileuce: ripen, fall and ceaae: 
Give 08 long reat or death, dark death, or dreamful 
ease. 



How aweet it were, hearing the downward stream. 
With half-ehat eyes ever to aeem 
Palling af>leep in a half-dream ! 
To dream and dream, like yonder amber light. 
Which will not leave the myrrh-bosh on the height : 
To hear each other's whisper'd speech ; 
Bnting the Lotos day by day, 
To watch the crisping ripples on the beach. 
And tender curving lines of creamy spray ; 
To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 
To the inflnence of mild-minded melancholy; 
To niose and brood and live again in memory, 
With those old faces of oor infancy 
Heap'd over with a moond of grass. 
Two haudAila of white dust, shot In an am of 
brass 1 



Dear is the memory of oor wedded lives. 

And dear the last embraces of our wives 

And their warm tears : but all hath sulTor'd change ; 

For surely now our household hearths are cold : 

Our sous inherit os : oor looks aro strange : 

And we should come like ghosts to trooble Joy. 

Or elt>e the 'island princes over-bold 

Have eat our substance, and the minstrel sings 

Befi»re them of the ten-years* war in Troy, 

And otir great deeds, as half-forgotten things. 

Is there concision in the little isle.? 

Let what is broken so remain. 

The Qods are hard to reconcile: 

Tis bard to settle order once again. 

There U confUsion worse than death, 

Trooble on trooble, pain on pain. 

Long labor onto aged breath, 

Sore task to hearts worn oot with many wars. 

And eyes grown dim with gazing on the pilot-stars. 

T. 

Bnt, propt on beds of amaranth and moly. 
How sweet (while warm airs lull os, blowing lowly) 
With half-dropt eyelids still, 
Beneath a heaven dark and holy, 
To watch the long bright river drawing slowly 
His waters from the purple hill- 
To hear the dewy echoes calling 
From cave to cave thro* the thick-twined vine — 
To watch the emerald-color'd water falling 
Thro' many a wov*n acanthos-wreath divine! 
Only to hear and see the far-off sparkling brine. 
Only to hear were sweet, stretch'd oot beneath the 
pine. 

& 

The Lotos blooms below the barren peak : 
The Lotos blows by every winding creek : 
All day the wind breathes low with mellower tone : 
Thro' every hollow cave and alley lone 
Roond and round the spicy downs the yellow Lotos- 
dust is blown. 
We have had enough of action, and of motion we, 
Roird to starboard, roll'd to larboard, when the 

surge was seething free. 
Where the wallowing monster aponted his foam- 
fountains in the sea. 
Let OS swear an oath, and keep it with an eqoal 

mind. 
In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie reclined 
On the hills like Gods together, careless of man- 
kind. 



For they lie beside their nectar, and the boltit ae 

huri'd 
Par below them in the valleys, and the cloods are 

lightly cori'd 
Roond their golden hooses, girdled with the gleam- 
ing world : 
Where they smile in secret, looking over wasted 

lands. 
Blight and famine, plagoe and earthqoake. roaring 

deeps and fiery sands. 
Clanging fights, and flaming towns, and sinking 

ships, and praying hands. 
Bot they smile, they find a mosic centred in a dole> 

ful song 
Steaming op, a lamentation and an ancient tale of 

wrong, 
Like a tale of little meaning tho' the words are 

strong; 
Chanted from an ill-oaed race of men that cleave 

the soil. 
Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with endoring 

toil, 
Storing yearly little does of wheat, and wine, and oil ; 
Till they perish and they soffer— some, 'tis whis- 
pered — down in hell 
Soffer endless anguish, others in Elysian valleys 

dwell, 
Resting weary limbs at last on beds of asphodel. 
Sorely, snrely, slomber is more sweet than toil, the 

shore 
Than labor in the deep mid-ocean, wind and wave 

and oar; 
O rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander 

more. 



A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN. 

I BBAD, before my eyelids dropt their shade, 
" The Legend o/ Oood ITouMn,** long ago 

Song by the morning star of song, who made 
His mosic heard below; 

Dan Chancer, the first warbler, whose sweet breatk 
Preluded those melodioos borsts that fill 

The spacioQs times of great Elizabeth 
With sounds that echo still. 

And, for a while, the knowledge of his art 
Held me above the sobject, as strong galea 

Hold swollen cloods flrom raining, tho* my heart, 
Brimfol of those wild tales. 

Charged both mine eyes with tears. In every land 

I saw, wherever light illomineth. 
Beauty and anguish walking hand in hand 

Tho downward slope to death. 

Those far-renowned brides of ancient song 

Peopled the hollow dark, like burning stars. 

And I heard sounds of insult, shame, and wrong. 
And trumpets blown for wars; 

And clattering flints batter'd with clanging hoofti: 
And I saw crowds in colnmn'd sanctuaries ; 

And forms that pass'd at windows and on roofh 
Of marble palaces; 

Corpses across the threshold; heroes tall 

Dislodging pinnacle and parapet 
Upon the tortoise creeping to the wall; 

Lances in ambush set; 

And high shrine -doors burst thro* with heated 
blasts 

That run l)cfore the fluttering tongues of fire ; 
White surf wind-scatter' d over sails and masts. 

And ever climbing higher; 
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Squadrons and squares of men in brazen plates, 
Scaffolds, still bheets of water, divers woes. 

Ranges of glimmeriug vaults with iron grates, 
And hosh'd seraglios. 

So shape chased shape as swift as, when to land 
Bluster the Mrinds and tides the self-same way, 

Crisp foam-flakes scad along the level sand, 
Torn from the fringe of spray. 

1 started once, or seem'd to start in pain, 

Resolved on noble things, and strove to speak, 

As when a great thought strikes along the brain, 
And flushes all the cheek. 

And once my arm was lifted to hew down 
A cavalier from off his saddle-bow. 

That bore a lady fl*om a leaguer'd town ; 
And then, I know not how, 

All those sharp fancies by down-lapsing thought 
Streamed onward, lost their edges, and did creep 

Roird on each other, rounded, smoothed, and brought 
Into the gul£i of sleep. 

At last methonght that I had wandered far 

In an old wood : fresh-wash'd in coolest dew. 

The maiden splendors of the morning star 
Shook in the steadfast blue. 

Enormous elm-tree boles did stoop and lean 
Upon the dusky bra^hwood underneath 

Their broad curved branches, fledged with clearest 
green. 
New from its silken sheath. 

The dim red mom had died, her Journey done, 
And with dead lips smiled at the twilight plain, 

Half-falTn across the threshold of the sun. 
Never to rise again. 

There was no motion in the dumb dead air. 
Not any song of bird or sound of rill ; 

Gross darkness of the inner sepulchre 
Is not so deadly still 

As that wide forest. Growths of jasmine tum*d 
Their humid arms festooning tree to tree, 

And at the root thro* lush green grasses bnrn*d 
The red anemone. 

I knew the flowers, I knew the leaves, I knew 

The tearfhl glimmer of the languid dawn 

On those long, rank, dark wood-walks drench*d in 
dew, 

Leading from lawn to lawn. 

The smell of violets, hidden In the green, 

Pour'd back into my empty soul and frame 

The times when I remember to have been 
Joyftil and tree flrom blame. 

And from within me a clear under-tone 

Thrill'd thro* mine ears in that nnblissfhl clime, 

*• Pass ft-eely thro' : the wood is all thine own. 
Until the end of time." 

At len<rth I saw n lady within call, 

Stiller than chisell'd marble, standing there ; 
A danghter of the gods, divinely tall. 

And most divinely fair. 

Her loveliness with shame and with surprise 

Broze my swift speech ; she turning on my face 

The star-like sorrows of immortal eyes. 
Spoke slowly in her place. 

•* I had great beauty ; ask thou not my name : 
No one can be more wise than destiny. 



Many drew swords and died. 
I brought calamity.** 



Where'er I came 



"No marvel, sovereign lady: in fair fleld 
Myself for such a face had boldly died.** 

I answer'd free; and turning I appeard 
To one that stood beside. 

But she, with sick and scorn fhl looks averse. 

To her full height her stately stature draws : 
" My youth," she said, " was blasted with a curse : 
This woman was the cause. 

"I was cut off from hope in that sad place. 

Which yet to name my spirit loathes and fears t 

My father held his hand upon his face : 
I, blinded with my tears, 

"Still strove to speak: my voice was thick with 
sighs 

As in a dream. Dimly I could descry 
The stern black-bearded kings with wolfish eyes. 

Waiting to see me die. 

"The high masta flicker'd as they lay afloat; 

The crowds, the temples, waver'd, and the shore ; 
The bright death quiver'd at the victim's throat' 

Touch'd ; and I knew no more.'* 

Whereto the other with a downward brow : 

"I would the white cold heavy-plunging foam. 

Whiri'd by the wind, had roH'd me deep below. 
Then when I left my home.** 

Her slow ftill words sank thro* the silence drear. 
As thunder-drops fall on a sleeping sea; 

Sudden I heard a voice that cried, "Come here, 
That I may look on thee.** 

I turning saw, throned on a flowery rise, 
One sitting on a crimson scarf uuroli'd ; 

A queen, with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes 
Brow-bound with burning gold. 

She, flashing forth a haughty smile, began : 

" I governed men by change, and so I swny'd 

All moods. *Tis long since I have seen a man 
Once, like the moon, I made 

"The ever-shifting currents of the blood 
According to my humor ebb and flow. 

I have no men to govern in this wood : 
That makes my only woe. 

"Nay— yet it chafes me that I could not bend 
One will ; nor tame and tutor with mine eye 

That dull cold-blooded Cresar. Prythee, fVieud, 
Where is Mark Antony? 

" The man, my lover, with whom I rode sublime 
On Fortune's neck: we sat as God by Qodi 

The Nilns woald have risen before his time 
And flooded at our nod. 

" We drank the Libyan Sun to sleep, and lit 
Lamps which ontbnrn'd Canopus. O my life 

In Egypt I O the dalliance and the wit. 
The flattery and the strife, 

"And the wild kiss, when fresh f^om war's alarmc, 

My Hercules, my Roman Antony, 
My mailed Bacchus leapt into my arms. 

Contented there to die! 

"And there he died: and when I heard my name 
Sigh'd forth with life I would not brook my fcnr 

Of the other : with a worm I balk'd his fame. 
What elFe was left ? look here I** 
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(With that Bhe tore her robe apart, and half 
The polish'd argent of her breaat to eight 

Laid bare. Thereto she pointed with a laugh, 
Showing the aspic's bite.) 

"I died a Qaeen. The Roman soldier found 
Me Ijing dead, my crown abont my brows, 

A name forever !— lying robed and crowu'd, 
Worthy a Roman spoase.** 

Her warbling voice, a lyre of widest range 

Stmck by all passion, did fall down and glance 

From tone to tone, and glided thro' all change 
Of liveliest utterance. 

When she made panse I knew not for delight: 
Because with sudden motion from the ground 

She raided her piercing orbs, and fiil'd with light 
The interval of sound. 

Still with their fires Love tipt bis keenest darts; 

As once they drew into two burning rings 
Ail beams of Love, melting the mighty hearts 

Of captains and of kings. 

Slowly my sense undazzled. Then I heard 

A noise of some one coming thro' the lawn. 

And singing clearer than the crested bird. 
That claps his wings at dawn. 

" The torrent brooks of hallow'd Israel 

From cra^y hollows pouring, late and soon, 

Sound all night long, in falling thro* the dell, 
Far-heard beneath the moon. 

'*The balmy moon of blessed Israel 

Floods all the deep>blue gloom with beams di- 
vine: 
All night the splinter*d crags that wail the dell 

With spires of silver shine." 

As one that mnseth where broad sunshine laves 
The lawn of some cathedral, thro* the door 

Hearing the holy organ rolling waves 
Of sound on roof and floor 

Within, and anthem song, Is charm'd and tied 
To where he stands,— «o stood I, when that flow 

Of music left the lips of her that died 
To save her father's vow; 

The daughter of the warrior Oileadite, 

A maiden pnre ; as when she went along 

From Mizpeh's tower'd gate with welcome light. 
With timbrel and with song. 

Hy words leapt forth : " Heaven heads the count of 
crimes 

With thAt wild oath." She render'd answer high: 
**Not so, nor once alone; a thousand times 

I would be bom and die. 

"Single I grew, like some green plant, whose root 
Creeps to the garden water-pipes beneath, 

Feeding the flower ; but ere my flower to fhiit 
Changed, I was ripe for death. 

" My Ood, my land, my father,— these did move 
Me flrom my bliss of life, that Nature gave. 

Lower: d softly with a threefold cord of love 
Down to a silent grave. 

"And I went mourning, 'No fair Hebrew boy 
Shall smile away my maiden blame among 

The Hebrew mothers* —emptied of all joy 
Leaving the dance and song, 

*' Leaving the olive-gardens far below. 

Leaving the promise of my bridal bower, 



The valleys of grape-loiided vines that glow 
Beneath the battled tower. 

" The light white cloud swam over ur. Anon 
We heard the lion roaring firom hia deu ; 

We saw the large white stars rise one by one. 
Or, Horn the darkened glen, 

"Saw Ood divide the night with flying flame, 
And thunder on the everlasting hills. 

I heard lilm, for He spake, and grief became 
A solemn scorn of ills. 

" When the next moon was roll'd into the sky. 
Strength came to me that equaii'd my desinii 

How beautiful a thing it was to die 
For Ood and for my sire ! 

" It comforts me in this one thought to dwel!. 
That I subdued me to my fathers will; 

Because the kiss he gave me, ere I fell. 
Sweetens the spirit stilL 

"Moreover it is written that my race 

Hew'd Ammon, hip and thigh, from Aroer 

On Amon nnto Mioneth.** Here her face 
01ow*d, aa I look'd at her. 



She lock'd her Itps ; she left me where I stood : 
" Glory to God," she sang, and past afar, 

Thridding the sombre boskage of the wood. 
Toward the moming-etar. 

Losing her carol I stood pensively. 

As one that from a casement leans his head. 
When midnight bells cease ringing suddenly. 

And the old year is dead. 

"Alas! alasP a low voice, fhll of care, 

Mnrmnr'd beside me: "Turn and look on m«: 

I am that Rosamond, whom men call fair, 
If what I was I be. 

" Would I had been some maiden coarse and poor 
O me, that I should ever see the light ! 

Those dragon eyes of anger'd Eleanor 
Do hunt me, day and night" 

She ceased in tears, fallen firom hope and trust : 
To whom the Egyptian : " O, yon tamely died ! 

Ton should have clung to Fulvia's waist, and throat 
The dagger thro' her side." 

With that sharp sound the w.hlte dawn's creeping 
beams, 

Stol'n to my brain, dissolved the mystery 
Of folded sleep. The captain of my dreams 

Ruled in the eastern sky. 

Mom broaden'd on the borders of the dark. 

Ere I saw her, who clasp'd in her last trance 

Her murder'd father's head, or Joan of Arc, 
A light of ancient France ; 

Or her, who knew that Love can vanquish Death, 
Who kneeling, with one arm abont her king. 

Drew forth the poison with her balmy breath, 
Sweet as new buds in Spring. 

No memory labors longer from the deep 

Gold-mines of thought to lift the hidden ore 

That glimpses, moving up, than I from sleep 
To gather and tell o'er 

Each little sound and sight With what dull pain 
Compass'd, how eagerly I sought to strike 

Into that wondrous track of dreams again ! 
Bat no two dreams are like. 
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As when a »oul laments, which bath been blest, 
Dealring what is mingled with past years, 

In yearnings that can nerer be exprest 
By signs or groans or tears; 

Because all words, tho* cull'd with choicest art, 
Failing to gire the bitter of the sweet, 

Wither beneath the palate, and the heart 
Faints, fiided by its heat 



MARGARET. 

1. 

O swuT pale Margaret, 

O rare pale Margaret, 
What lit your eyes with tearfhl power. 
Like moonlight on a falling shower ? 
Who lent yon, love, your mortal dower 

Of pensive thought aiid aspect pale, 

Tour melancholy sweet and (rail 
As perfttmo of the cuckoo-flower ? 
From the westward-winding flood. 
From the evening-lighted wood. 

From all things outward yon have won 
A tearful grace, as tho* yon stood 

Between the rainbow and the sun. 
The very smile before you speak. 
That dimples your transparent cheek. 
Encircles all the heart, and fefdeth 
The senses with a still delight 

Of dainty sorrow without sound. 

Like the tender amber round. 
Which the moon about her spreadeth, 
Moving thro* a fleecy night. 

S. 

You love, remaining peacefully. 

To bear the murmur of the strife, 
But enter not the toil of life. 

Your spirit is the calmed eea, 

Laid by the tumult of the fight 

You are the evening star, alway 

Remaining betwixt dark and bright: 

Lnird echoes of laborious day 

Come to you, gleams of mellow light 
Float by you on the verge of night 

8. 

What can it matter, Margaret, 

What songs below the waning stars 

The lion-heart, Plantagenet, 

Sang looking thro* his prison bars? 
£xquisite Margaret, who can tell 

The last wild thought of Chatelet, 
Just ere the fallen axe did part 
The burning brain from the true heart, 
Even in her sight he loved so well? 



A fairy shield your Oenius made 

And gave you on your natal day. 
Your sorrow, only sorrow* s shade. 

Keeps real sorrow far away. 
Yon move not in such solitudes. 

Yon are not less divine, 
Bnt more human in your moods, 

Than your twin-sister, Adeline. 
Your hair is darker, and your eyes 

Touch*d with a somewhat darker hue, 

And less afirially bine 

But ever trembling thro* the dew 
Of dainty-woftil sympathies. 



O sweet pale Margaret, 
O rare pale Margaret, 



I Come down, come down, and hear me speak 
Tie up the ringlets on your cheek: 

The sun is just about to set 
The arching limes are tall and shady. 
And faint, rainy lights are seen, 
Moving in the leafy beech. 
Rise A'om the feast of sorrow, lady, 

Where all day long you sit between 
Joy and woe, and whisper each. 
Or only look across the lawn, 

Look out below your bower-eaves. 
Look down, and let your blue eyes dawn 
Upon me thro* the Jasmine-leaves. 



THE BLACKBIRD. 

O Blackdibd ! sing me something well : 
While all the neighbors shoot the round, 
I keep smooth plats of fruitful ground. 

Where thou may'st warble, eat, and dwell. 

The espaliers and the standards all 
Are thine : the range of lawn and park : 
The nnnetted black-hearts ripen dark, 

AH thine, against the garden wall. 

Yet, tho* I spared thee all the Spring, 
Thy sole delight is, sitting still. 
With that gold dagger of thy bill 

To fret the Summer Jenneting. 

A golden bill I the silver tongue. 

Cold February loved, is dry : 

Plenty corrupts the melody 
That made thee famous once, when young: 

And in the sultry garden-squares, 
Now thy flute-notes are changed to coarse, 
I hear thee not at all, or hoarse 

As when a hawker hawks his wares. 

Take warning ! lie that will not sing 
While yon sun prospers in the blue. 
Shall sing for want, ere leaves are new, 

Caught in the firozen palms of Spring. 



THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR. 

Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 
And the winter winds are wearily sighing: 
Toll ye the church-bell sad and slow. 
And tread softly and speak low, 
For the old year lies a-dying. 

Old year, you must not die : 

Yon came to us so readily, 

You lived with us so steadily, 

Old year, you shall not die. 

He lieth still : he doth not move : 

He will not see the dawn of day. 

He hath no other life above. 

He gave me a fl-iend, and a tme, true-love. 

And the New-year will take *em away. 

Old year, you must not go ; 

So long as yon have been with us, 

Such Joy as you have seen with us. 

Old year, you shall not go. 

He (W>th*d his bumpers to the brfm; 
A jollier year we shall not see. 
But tho* his eyes are waxing dim. 
And tho* his foes speak ill of him, 
He was a friend to me. 




« bin die 

on anil beir dolh ride poct-fauU, 
nt be-ll be dend befure. 
Krery one Tur hii o-n. 
The nicht Is sisn? and cold, mj Mend, 
And the Neir-;eBr blithe ind bold, mj I 
Coniea up tti take hia own. 



The .b«dows flicker to and fro: 

The crickel chirps: the light bnrna loi 

Ti. nesrlj twelve o'clock. 

Shake fallDd^ beRire ^au die. 
Old jesr. <re-ll denrir roe for jon: 
What Is It ne can do fur your 
N[wik ont before j-ou die. 

HI* fiu^e la grflwlnit sharp and thin. 



Srep fnrm the corpee, and let him In 

That sUndelh there alone, 
And valteth at tbe dour. 
There'» a aet foot on the Boor, mj Mend, 
And a new face nt the door, my friend. 



God glrea m 
He lend. 

To ripeness, tl 
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nd love Is left alone. 
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In grief 1 
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One vent. 
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YOU ASK ME WHY.— LOVE THOU THY LAND. 
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Of heaven, nor having wander'd far 
Shot on the andden into dark. 

I knew jonr brother: his mate daat 

I honor and his living worth : 
A man more pnre and l>o1d and just 

Was never born into the earth. 

1 have not look'd upon jou nigh, 

Since that dear aoal hath lull'n asleep. 

Great Nature is more wise than I : 
I wUl not tell yon not to weep. 

And tho* mine own ejes fill with dew, 
Drawn from the spirit thro* the brain, 

I will not even preach to you, 

*'Weep, weeping dulls the inward pain.** 

Let Grief be her own mistress Ktill. 

She loveth her own anguish deep 
More than much pleasure. Let her will 

Be done— to weep or not to weep. 

I will not say "God's ordinance 

Of death is blown in every wind ;'* 

For that is not a common chance 
That takes away a noble mind. 

His memory long will live alone 

In all our hearts, as monrnful light 

That broods above the fallen sun, 

And dwells in heaven half the night. 

Vain solace ! Memory standing near 

Cast down her eyes, and in her throat 

Her voice seem'd distant, and a tear 
Dropt on the letters as I wrote. 

I wrote I know not what In truth, 
How should I soothe you anyway. 

Who miss the brother of your youth 7 
Yet somethiug I did wish to say: 

For he t<x>,'was a friend to me: 

Both ar^ my friends, and my true breast 
Bleedeth .for both : yet it may be 

That only silence suiteth best. 

Words weaker than your grief would mnke 
Grief more. *Twere better 1 should cense ; 

Although myself could almost take 

The place of him that sleeps in peace. 

Sleep sweetly, tender heart, in peace : 

Sleep, holy spirit, blessed soul. 
While the stars bum, the moons increase, 

And the great ages onward roll. 

Sleep till the end, true soul and sweet. 

Nothing comes to thee new or strange. 
Sleep full of rest from head to feet ; 

Lie still, dry dust, secure of change. ' 



Toir ask me, why, tho* ill at ease. 
Within this region 1 subsist, 
Whose spirits falter in the mist, 

And languish for the purple seasf 

It is the land that freemen till. 

That sober-suited Freedom chose, 

The land, where girt with friends or foes 

A man may speak the thing he will ; 

A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old renown, 
Where freedom broadens slowly down 

From precedent to precedent* 



Where faction seldom gathers bead. 
But by degrees to Ailuess wrought, 
The strength of some diffusive thought 

Hath time and space to work and spread. 

Should banded unions persecute 
Opinion, and induce a time 
When single thought Is civil crime, 

And individual freedom mute ; 

Tho* Power should make from land to land 
The name of Britain trebly great — 
Tho* every channel of the State 
Should almost choke with golden sand- 
Yet waft me ttom the harbor>month. 
Wild wind! I seek a warmer sky, 
And I will see before I die 
The palms and temples of the South. 



Or old sat Freedom on the heights. 
The thunders breakiug at her feet: 

Above her shook the starry lights: 
She heard the torrents meeL 

There in her place she did rejoice, 
Self-gather'd In her prophet-mind, 

But fragments of her mighty voice 
Come rolling on the wind. 

Then stept she down thro* town and fleld 
To mingle with the human race, 

And part by part to men reveal'd 
The fulness of her face — 

Grave mother of miOestic works, 
From her isle-altar gazing down, 

Who, God-like, grasps the triple forks. 
And, King-like, wears the crown : 

Her open eyes desire the truth. 

The wisdom of a thousand years 
Is in them. May perpetual youth 

Keep dry their light from tears; 

That her fair form may stand and shine. 

Make bright our days and light our dreaiLS 

Turning to scorn with lips divine 
The falsehood of extremes 1 



LovB thon thy land, with love fnr-bronght 
From out the storied Past, and used 
Within the Present, but transfused 

Thro* future time by power of thought. 

True love tum'd round on fixed poles. 
Love, that endures not sordid ends, 
For English natures, freemen, friend:*. 

Thy brothers and immortal souls. 

6ut pamper not a hasty time, 
Nor feed with crude imaginings 
The herd, wild hearts and feeble wings. 

That every sophister can lime. 

Deliver not the tasks of might 
To weakness, neither hide the ray 
From those, not blind, who wait for day. 

Tho* sitting girt with doubtful light 
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THE GOOSE. 



Mftke knowledge circle with the winds i 
But let her herald, Reverence, fly 
Before her to whatever sky 

Bear seed of men and s^rowth of minds. 

Watch what main-currents draw the yean t 
Cut Prc^jndice against the grain: 
But gentle words are always galni 

Regard the weakness of thy peers : 

Nor toil for title, place, or touch 
or pension, neither count on praise : 
It grows to guerdon after-days : 

Mor deal in watch- words over-much ; 

Not clinging to some ancient saw: 
Not master'd by some modem term ; 
Not swift or slow to change, but firm t 

And in its season bring the law; 

That fk'om Discussion's lip may fall 
With Life, that, working strongly, binda— 
Set in all lights bf many minds, 

To close the interests of all. 

For Nature, also, cold and warm. 
And moist and dry, devising long. 
Thro* many agents making strong, 
tures the individual form. 




MeetlOMhgnges should control 
Our being, lest we rust in ease. 
We all are changed by still degrees, 

All but the basis of the souL 

So let the change which comes be fi-ee 
To ingroove itself with that, which flies, 
And work, a joint of state, that plies 

Its office, moved with sympathy. 

A saying, hard to ehape in act : 
For all the past of Time reveals 
A bridal dawn of thunder-peals. 

Wherever Thought hath wedded Fact 

£v*n now we hear with inward strife 
A motion tolling in the gloom— 
The Spirit of the years to come 

Teaming to mix himself with Life. 

A slow-develop*d strength awaits 
Completion in a painftil school ; 
Phantoms of other forms of rale, 

New Mi^eAties of mighty States— 

The warders of the growing hour. 
But vague in vapor, hard to mark ; 
And round them sea and air are dark 

With great contrivances of Power. 

Of many changes, aptly join'd. 
Is bodied forth the second whole. 
Regard gradation, lest the soul 

Of Discord race the rising wind ; 

A wind to puff your idol-flres, 
And heap their ashes on the head; 
To shame the boast so often made. 

That we are wiser than our sires. 

O yet, if Nature's evil star 
Drive men in manhood, as in youth, 
To follow flying steps of Truth 

Across the braxen bridge of war— 

If New and Old, disastrous feud, 
Must ever shock, like armed foes. 
And this be trae, till Time shall close. 

That Principles are rain'd in blo«d; 



Not yet the vrise of heart would cease 
To hold his hope thro* shame and guilt. 
But with his hand against the hilt, 

Would pace the troubled land, like Peaoe 

Not less, tho' dogs of Faction bay, 
Would serve his kind in deed and wordi. 
Certain, if knowledge bring the sword. 

That knowledge takes the sword away— 

Would love the gleams of good that broke 
From either side, nor veil his eyes: 
And if some dreadful need should rise 

Wonld strike, and firmly, and one stroke 

To-morrow yet would reap to-day. 
As we bear blossom of the dead ; 
Earn well the thrifty months, nor wed 

Raw Haste, half-sister to Delay. 



THE GOOSE. 

I KNsw an old wife lean and poor. 
Her rags scarce held together; 

There strode a stranger to the door. 
And it was windy weather. 

He held a goose upon his arm. 
He utter'd rhyme and reason, 

*' Here, take the goose, and keep yon 
It is a stormy season.** 



She caught the white goose by the 1^. 

A goose— *twas no great matter. 
The goose let fall a golden egg 

With cackle and with clatter. 

She dropt the goose, and caught the pel( 
And ran to tell her neighbors; 

And bless'd herself, and cursed herself^ 
And rested fi-om her labors. 

And feeding high, and living soft, 
Grew plump and able-bodied : 

Until the grave churchwarden do(rd. 
The parson smirk'd and nodded. 

So sitting, served by man and maid, 
She felt her heart grow prouder: 

But ah ! the more the white goose laid 
It clack'd and cackled louder. 

It clutter'd here, it chuckled there ; 

It stirr'd the old wife's mettle: 
She shifted in her elbow-chair. 

And hurl'd the pan and kettle. 



II 



II 



A quinsy choke thy cursed note T 
Then wax'd her anger stronger. 
Go, take the goose, and wring her tbroftt, 
I will not bear it longer.** 



Then yelp'd the cur, and yawPd the cmt; 

Ran Gaffer, stumbled Gammer, 
The goose flew this way and flew that, 

And flll'd the house with clamor. 

As head and heels upon the floor 
They floundered all together, 

There strode a stranger to the door, 
And it was windy weather: 

He took the goose upon his arm. 
He utter'd words of scorning ; 

"So keep you cold, or keep you warm, 
It is a stormy morning." 




Ths wild wind nuig tlom park u 



ENGLISH IDYLS AND OTHER POEMS. 

(PU BUSHED 1842.) 

THE EPIC. 



At Pr«ncl» Allen-i on Iha ChriitmrnwiTB,- 
Th« gums of furfelM doDi — llis g[r\ii all klua'd 
Bennlh tb< ucred buali ind put awaj— 
Ths pinon Halmei. tb« poeL Bvcrud Ball, 
Tba boat, aod I nt ronad tbe waMall-bnal, 
Tben balf-vaj ebb'd: and Ibere wc held ■ talk. 
How all tbe aid honot had from CbrlalmaB gam 
Or gooa. or dwindled down to aome odd gamcB 
In aam« odd noaka llks ihla; till I, tired out 
With catting eights thai daj upon the pond. 
Whsra, thrm dmei tllpptng front the ooter edge 
I bnmp'd the Ice lato three ecTenl Btan, 
Veil In a doze; and half-awake I heard 
Tba panon taking wide and wider aweepe, 
Mow harping an the cbnrch-commtiilanera, 
How luwklng at Oeologr and KhUm: 
Until I woke, and foand him settled down 
Upon the general decay of liiitb 

Aad noDO abroad : there waa no anchor, none. 
To hold by." Francla, laoghing, clapl hie hand 
On ETcrird'a ihonlder, with " I bold }>j him." 



Hie epic, blB KlBg Arlhnr, 



le tweli 



iw." Hid Frank, 
hooka"— 



gwhjf 



He thonght It 
Sometbing ao 
Looks rreabo' 

II pleated ™* well enoagh," ■' Naj, naj," 
"Whj take the style of tboae heroic llmt 
Fnr nature brings not back the Mastodon 



! Ihesi 



and why at 



notblni 



Tonh, 



Here chsfT and draff, mncb heller bnitit." "Bnt I." 
Said Francis, " pick'd the elerenlh from thia hearth. 
And have II ^ keep a Ihlng, lt> use will come. 
I hoard U aa a sngar-plnm for Holmes." 
He laagh'd, and I, thongh sleeps, like a horse 
That bean (he com-bln open, prick'd my earai 
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MORTE D'ABTHUK. 



For I r«iiienih*r"il B™r«n]'« collegt fiine 
Wbco we wtre Frwhrnen: then »t mj feqoMl 
He brought ll; and the jrott, lliile UTEfd. 
Bdi witb aanic prglnde ot dJepmigrmeut, 
Knd, mnmhlDg oat bl> bulluw i>e> and IM, 
U«|Mb«itd maalc, *Dd In tblg lunll. 



VQtII KlDg Artbur-a Iible, maa by luiiu, 
Uid hII'D Id LroDbfu aboai tbelr L»id, 
KInK ArtbQr: ibeD. became Ills wnuud ww d 
Tbe bold Sir Bedtvere upltfted blm. 
Sir Bedlrere. tbe lut oT all bla kulgble. 
Aud bore him to a cbapel Dijth the licld, 
A broken chancel wiib a brokeu crue», 
Tbat atood on a dark atrali oT barren laud. 
Ob one aide laj tbe Oceau. and oa oae 
Lflj a great water, and tbe moon >*aa full 

Then apake King Arthur to Sir Bedl>eiv; 
*' The peqael of lo-day un»o1dera all 
Tbe goodliest frllowahlp of famoai knlghu 
Whereof tbiB world bolda record. Such a rlei 
They sleep— tbe men I luved. I think that w 



h Ulk or kDlghtlT daeda. 



lain 









I* people which I made,— 
aware that 1 sbould cume again 
e more-biit let what will be, be, 
!p1j Bmliien thru' tbe helm 
It help I cannot laat (III moni. 
'ore take mj brand Slcallbnr, 

m out the bowini of Ihe 'lake. 



Eicalibnr, 

e middle mere: 

id lightly brlOK D>< woni' 



anenlme. Ibia 

I now delay nt 

d ding him far 
Watch what thon 

'o blm replied 

, IB not meet, Sir King, to leaie ibee Uidb, 
Aldleu, alone, and amitten Ihro' the helm. 
A little thing may harm a wuanded man. 

I thy heit will all perform at fall, 
Watrb what I aee, and lightly bring thee won 

So eaylDgi from Ihe mined ahrlne he ale|rt 
And In the moon athwart tbe place uf tonbe. 
Where lay tbe mi(;b y bones ot anc ent men. 




MORTE D'ARTHUR. 
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Old koight*, and over them the sea-wind Bang 
Sbrill, chill, with flakes of foam. He, stepping down 
Aj ai^-zag paths, and Juts of pointed rock, 
Came on the shining levels of the lake. 

There drew he forth the brand Ezcalibnr, 
And o*er him, drawing it, the winter moon. 
Brightening the skirts of a long clond, ran forth 
And sparkled keen with firost against the hilt: 
For all the haft twinkled with diamond stnds, 
Myriads of topaz-lights, and Jacinth-work 
Of subtlest Jewellery. He gazed so long 
That both his eyes were dazzled, as he stood. 
This way and that dividing the swift mind. 
In act to throw : bat at the last it seemed 
Better to leave Ezcalibar conceal'd 
There in the many-knotted waterflags. 
That whistled stiflT and dry abont the marge. 
So strode he back slow to the wounded king. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere : 
"Hast thou performed my mission which I gave? 
What is it thou hast seen or what hast heard?'* 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere : 
" I heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 
And the wild water lapping on the crag.** 

To whom replied King Arthur, (kint and pale : 
" Thon hast betray'd thy nature and Vhy name. 
Not rendering true answer, as beseem*d 
Thy fealty, nor like a noble knight: 
For surer sign had follow'd, either bani\ 
Or voice, or else a motion of the meiT. 
This is a shameftil thing for men to \U\ 
Yet now, I charge thee, quickly go again 
As thon art lief and dear, and do the thinf 
I bade thee, watch, and lightly bring me W(«rd.** 

Then went Sir Bedivere the second time 
Across the ridge, and paced besid» the mort*, 
Counting the dewy pebbles, flx'd *n thoaghb*. 
But when he saw the wonder of the hill, 
How curiously and strangely chased, he sraoto 
His palms together, and he cried aloud. 

** And if indeed I cast the brand away, 
Surely a precious thing, one worthy note. 
Should thus be lost forever ftrom the earth. 
Which might have pleased the eyes of many men. 
What good should l^ollow this, if this were done? 
What harm, undone? deep harm to disobey, 
Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. 
Were it well to obey then, if a king demand 
An act unprofitable, against himself ? 
The King is sick, and knows not what he does. 
What record, or what relic of my lord 
Should be to aftertime, but empty breath 
And rumors of a doubt ? but were this kept. 
Stored in some treasure-house of mighty kings, 
Some one might show it at a joust of arms, 
Saying, * King Arthur's sword, Ezcalibnr, 
Wrought by the lonely maiden of the Lake. 
Nine years she wrought it, sitting in the deeps 
Upon the hidden bases of the hills.* 
So might some old man speak in the aftertime 
To all the people, winning reverence. 
But now much honor and much fame were lost.** 

So spake he, clouded with his own conceit. 
And hid Ezcalibnr the second time, 
And so strode back slow to the wounded King. 

Then spoke King Arthur, breathing heavily : 
*' What is it thou hast seen ? or what hast heard ?** 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 
" I heard the water lapping on the crag, 
And the long ripple washing in the reeds.** 

To whom replied King Arthur, much in wrath : 
" Ah, miserable and tinkind, untrue, 
Unknightly, traitor-hearted I Woe is roe ! 
Authority forgets a dying king, 
Laid widow'd of the power In his eye 
That bow'd the will. I see thee what thon art, 
For thou, the latest left of all my knierhts, 
In whom should meet the ofAces of all. 



Thou wouldst betray me for the precious hili ; 

Either from lust of gold, or like a girl 

Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes 

Yet, for a man may fail in duty twice, 

And the third time may prosper, get thee hence: 

But, if thou spare to fling Ezcalibur, 

I will arise and slay thee with my hands.'* 

Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and ran. 
And, leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush-beds, and clutch'd the sword. 
And strongly wheel'd and threw it. The great brand 
Made lightnings in the splendor of the moon, 
And flashing round and round, and whirl'd in ao 

arch, 
Shot like a streamer of the northern mom, 
Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 
By night, with noises of the norlheni sea. 
So flash'd and fell the brand Ezcalibur: 
But ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 
Cloth'd in white samite, mystic, wonderfhl, 
And caught him by the hilt, and brandish'd him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere. 
And lightly went the other to the King. 

Then spoke King Arthur, drawing thicker breath: 

" Now see I by thine eyes that this is done. 
Speak out : what is it thou hast heard, or seen ?** 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 
" Sir King, I closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 
Should blind my purpose, for I never saw. 
Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die. 
Not tho* I live three lives of mortal men. 
So great a miracle as yonder hilt. 
Then with both hands I flung him, wheeling him ; 
But when I look'd again, behold an arm. 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful. 
That caught him by the hilt, and brandish'd him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere." 

And answer made King Arthur, breathing hard: 
" My end draws nigh ; 'tis time that I were gone, 
Make broad thy shoulders to receive my weight. 
And bear me to the margin ; yet I fear 
My wound hath taken cold, and I shall die." 

So saying, from the pavement he half rose, 
Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm. 
And looking wistfhlly with wide blue eyes 
As in a picture. Him Sir Bedivere 
Remorsefully regarded thro* his tears. 
And would have spoken, but he found not words, 
Then took with care, and kneeling on one knee, 
O'er both his shoulders drew the languid hands, 
And rising bore him thro* the place ot tombs. 

But, as he walk'd. King Arthur panted hard. 
Like one that feels a nightmare on his bed 
When all the house is mute. So sigh'd the King, 
Muttering and murmuring at his ear " Quick, quick f 
I fear it is too late, and I shall die." 
But the other swiftly strode fi-om ridge to ridge, 
Clothed with his breath, and looking, as he walk'd. 
Larger than human on the frozen hills. 
He heard the deep behind him, and a cry 
Before. His own thought drove him like a goad. 
Dry clash'd his harness in the icy caves 
And barren chasms, and all to left and right 
The bare black cliflT clang'd round him, as he based 
His feet on Juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels — 
And on a sudden, lo! the level lake, 
And the long glories of the winter moon. 

Then saw they how there hove a dusky barge, 
Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern. 
Beneath them: and descending they were ware 
That all the decks were dense with stately forms 
Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream— by thef>e 
Three Queens with crowns of gold — and firom them 

rose 
A cry that shiver'd to the tingling stars. 
And, as it were one voice, an agony 
Of lamentation, like a wind, that shrilla 
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HORTE D' ARTHUR 



All night in a naU land, wbera no ooa eamea, 
Ur bath conie. ilD« Ih* Bilking of (he wurld. 

Then munnDr*d Anlinr, "Pl>c« Die In Ihe baree," 
And lo Ihe barge Ihtj came. Then ihOM Ihne 

pat rorth Iheir baodn, and lonk (be King, 



Wbere sball I bide m 






le tallol 






wdlhetbatler'd 



andcbaMbl*biuul\ ' 
implalDlng load, 
And dnipping bluer (Fan agalnit big brow 
Striprd with dark blood: for all hia bn waa wUU . 
Aud colnrleaa, aad like the ottber'd loooa 
15mote hj the Cnah beam of the aprlaglng aaat 



r ihall 1 cor 

lea an dead. 
When everj moniiaK broaght a noble chann. 
And ever} chaDce brought oal a noble knlgbt 
Such time* have been not alace Ihe light halh le 
The holT Elden wlib the gift of nrirb. 




And at) his grearei and cafmea daih-d with drop* 


And God fhlflla blmaelf Id miiir wajf. 


Of onwl: and the light Bnd Icitmni cnrls- 


L«t one Eood cneloin ihoDld corrupt the world 


That made hla forehead like a rl-lng ma 


Comfort ihraelf: what comfort i> ia met 


nigh from the daii-throne— were pareb'd with dnal: 


1 have lired my life, and that which I bave do 


Or. cloned Into polrla and hanging loo«. 


Uay He within blmaelf make pare 1 bnt Ihon, 


JilliM with the knigbll)' Erowib that fringed tali llpa. 


If thou ahonldit nerer aee my face again, 


«.> like a .halter-d eolnmn lay Ihe Kins; 


Prajfbrmyaoal. More Ihlneaare wronghlbj p 


Not like that Artbar who, with laoec In real. 


Than thla world dreama of. Whenfore, let thy 




Rlie like a tnnnialn for me night and day. 


8hot thro- the Jlula al Camelot, and charged 


For what are men better itaan iheep or goata 


Before the e:>eii of ladlea and of kinca. 


That nonriih a blind life wllhln the brain. 


Tbeo londlj cried the bold Sir BediTer«, 


If, knowing God, thay lift not banda of prayer 
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for themselyes and those who call them friend ? 
> the whole ronnd earth Ib every way 
{ by gold chains about the feet of God. 
ow farewell. I am going a long way 
these thon seGst — if indeed I go^ 
ill my mind is clouded with a doubt) 
e island-valley of Avilion ; 
) falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
ver wind blows loudly; but it lies 
meadow'd, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
K>wery hollows crown*d with summer sea, 
i I will heal me of my grievous wound/* 
aid he, and the barge with oar and sail 
1 f^om the brink, like some full-breasted swan- 
fluting a wild carol ere her death, 
! her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
ring many memories, till the hull 
1 one black dot against the verge of dawn, 
*n the mere the walling died away. 



9 ended Hall, and our last light, that long 
riuk*d and threatened darkness, flared and fell : 
ich the Parson, sent to sleep with sound, 
iraked with silence, grunted *'Good!" but we 
pt: it was the tone with which he read — 
ps some modem touches here and there 
m'd it from the charge of nothingness — 
e we loved the man, and prized his work; 
iV not : but we sitting, as I said, 
)ck crew loud ; as at that time of year 
isty bird takes every hour for dawn : 
Francis, muttering, like a man ill-nsed, 
e now— that's nothing!" drew a little back, 
rove his heel into the smoulder*d log, 
«nt a blast of sparkles up the fltie : 

to bed ; where yet in sleep I seem*d 

1 with Arthur under looming shores, 
after point; till on to dawn, when dreams 
to feel the truth and stir of day, 

!, methought, who waited with a crowd, 

came a bark that, blowing forward, bore 

\rthur, like a modern gentleman 

teiiest port; and all the people cried, 

ur is come again : he cannot die.** 

those that stood upon the hills behind* 

ted— "Come again, and thrice as fair;" 

arther inland, voices echoed — "Come 

ill good things, and war shall be no more.'* 

s a hundred bells began to peal, 

vith the sound I woke, and heard indeed 

ear church-bells ring in the Christmas mom. 



E GARDENER'S DAUGHTER ; OR, 
THE PICTURES. 

Horning is the moming of the day, 
I and Eustace from the city went 
t the Qardener*s Daughter; I and he, 
trs in Art ; a fHeiidship so complete 
Q*d in halves between us, that we grew 
ble of the city where we dwelt. 
Eustace might have sat for Hercules; 
Bcnlar he spread, so broad of breast. 

some law that holds in love, and draws 
'eater to the lesser, long desired 
ftin miracle of symmetry, 
iaturo of loveliness, all grace 
d up and closed in little ;— Juliet, she 
it of foot, so light of spirit — oh, she 

myself, for some three careless moons, 
mmer pilot of an empty heart 
he shores of nothing ! Know you not 
inches are but embassies of love, 
iper with the feelings, ere he found 



Empire for life? but Eustace painted her, 
And said to me, she sitting with us then, 
"When will ijou paint like thisf'* and I replied, 
(My words were half in earnest, half in Jest,) 
" *Ti8 not your work, but Love*8. Love, nnperceived, 
A more ideal Artist he than all. 
Came, drew your pencil from you, made those eyej 
Darker than darkest pansies, and that hair 
More black than ashbuda in the iVont of March.** 
And Juliet an8wer*d laughing, " Go and see 
The Gardener's daughter: trast me, after that. 
You scarce can fail to match his masterpiece.** 
And up we rose, and on the spur we went. 

Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
Beyond it, blooms the garden that I love. 
News from the Humming city comes to it 
In sound of funeral or of marriage bells ; 
And, sitting muffled in dark leaves, you hear 
The windy clanging of the minster clock; 
Although between it and the garden lies 
A league of grass, wash'd by a slow broad stream. 
That, 8tirr*d with languid pulses of the oar, 
Waves all its lazy lilies, and creeps on. 
Barge-laden, to three arches of a bridge 
Crown'd with the minster towenj. 

The fields between 
Are dewy-Aresh, browsed by deep-udder'd kine. 
And all about the large lime feathers low, 
The lime a summer home of murmurous wiuga. 

In that still place she, hoarded in herself, 
Grew, seldom seen : not less among us lives 
Her fame f^om lip to lip. Who had not heard 
Of Rose, the Gardener*s daughter ? Where was he^ 
So blunt in memory, so old at heart. 
At such a distance trom his youth in grief. 
That, having seen, forgot? The common mouth 
So gross to express delight, in praise of her 
Grew oratory. Such a lord is Love, 
And Beauty such a mistress ol the world. 

And if I said that Fancy, led by Love, 
Would play with flying forms and images. 
Yet this is also trae, that, long before 
I look'd upon her, when I heard her name 
My heart was like a prophet to my heart 
And told me I should love. A crowd of hopes. 
That sought to sow themselves like winged creeds. 
Born out of everything I heard and saw, 
Flutter'd about my senses and my soul ; 
And vague desiret*, like fitful blasts of balm 
To one that travels quickly, made the air 
Of Life delicious, and all kinds of thought. 
That verged upon them, sweeter than the dream 
Dream'd by a happy man, when the dark East, 
Unseen, is brightening to his bridal morn. 

And sure this orbit of the memory folds 
Forever in itself the day we went 
To see her. All the land in flowery squares 
Beneath a broad and equal-blowing wind. 
Smelt of the coming summer, as one large cloud 
Drew downward ; but all else of Heaven was pure 
Up to the Sun, and May from verge to verge, 
And May with me from head to heel. And now. 
As tho* *t were yesterday, as tho' it were 
The hour Just flown, that mom with all its sound, 
(For those old Mays had thrice the life of these,) 
Rings in mine ears. The steer forgot to graze, 
And, where the hedge-row cuts the pathway, stood 
Leaning his horns into the neighbor fleld. 
And lowing to his fellows. From the woods 
Came voices of the well-contented doves. 
The lark could scarce get out his notes for Joy, 
But shook his song together as he near*d 
His happy home, the ground. To left and right, 
The cnckoo told his name to all the hills; 
The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm ; 
The redcap whistled; and the nightingale 
Sang loud, as tho* he were the bird of day. 

And Eustace tum*d, and smiling said to me. 
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*' Hear how the bushes echo ! by mjr life, 

These birds have Joyfal thoaghta. Think 70a thej 

sing 
Like poets, from the van'ty of song? 
Or have they any seuse of why they sing f 
And would they praise the heavens for what they 

have?" 
And I made answer, *' Were there nothing else 
For which to praise the heavens but only love, 
That only love were cause enough for praise.** 

Lightly he laugh'd, as one that read my thought, 
And on we went; bat ere an hour had pass'd, 
We reach'd a meadow slanting to the North ; 
Down which a well-worn pathway courted as 
To one green wicket in a privet hedge; 
This, yielding, gave into a grasfiy walk 
Thro* crowded lilac-arabush trimly pruned; 
And one warm gost, ftili-fed with perfume, blew 
Beyond as, as we enter*d in the cool. 
The garden stretches southward. In the midst 
A cedar spread his dark-green layers of shade. 
The garden-glasses shone, and momently 
The twinkling laurel scatter'd silver lights. 

** Eustace,'* I said, " this wonder keeps the house.** 
He nodded, but a moment afterwards 
He cried, " Look ! look I" Before he ceased I tam*d. 
And, ere a star can wink, beheld her there. 

For op the porch there grew an Eastern rose. 
That, flowering high, the last uight*s gale had caught. 
And blown across the walk. One arm aloft — 
Oown*d in pare white, that fitted to the shape — 
Holding the bnsti, to flz it back, she stood. 
A single stream of all her soft brown hair 
Poar*d on one side : the shadow of the flowers 
Stole all the golden gloss, and, wavering 
Lovingly lower, trembled on her waist— 
Ah, happy shade— and still went wavering down. 
But, ere it touch'd a foot, that might have danced 
The greensward into greener circles, dipt, 
And mix'd with shadows of the common gronnd ! 
But the tal\ day dwelt on her brows, and sunn*d 
Her violei eyes, and all her Hebe-bloom, 
And doubled his own warmth against her lips, 
And on the bounteous wave of such a breast 
As never pencil drew. Half light, half shade. 
She stood, a sight to make an old man yoang. 

80 rapt, we near*d the house ; but she, a Rose 
In rosefi, mingled with her flagrant toil, 
Nor heard us come, nor from her tendance turn*d 
Into the world without; till close at hand, 
And almost ere I knew mine own intent, 
This murmur broke the stillness of that air 
Which brooded round abont her: 

" Ah, one rose, 
One rose, but one, by those fair fingers cuU'd, 
Were worth a hundred kisses press'd on lips 
Less exquisite than thine.** 

She look*d : but all 
Snflftised with blushes — neither self-possess'd 
Nor startl^ but betwixt this mood and that. 
Divided in a graceful quiet — paused, 
And dropt the branch she held, and taming, wound 
Her looser hair in braid, and 8tirr*d her lips 
For some sweet answer, tho* no answer came, 
Nor yet refused the rose, but granted it. 
And moved away, and left me, statue-like. 
In act to render thanks. 

I, that whole day, 
Saw her no more, altho* I linger'd there 
Till every daisy slept, and Love*8 white star 
Beam'd thro* the thicken* d cedar in the dusk. 

So home we went, and all the livelong way 
With solemn gibe did Eustace banter me. 
•* Now,'* said he, " will you climb the top of Art 
Yoa cannot flail but work in hues to dim 
The Titianic Flora. Will you match 
My Juliet? yon, not you, — ^the Master, Love, 
A more ideal Artist he than alL** 



So home I went, but coald not sleep for Joy, 
Reading her perfect features in the gloom, 
Kifsing the ri)se she gave me o'er and o*er. 
And shaping faithful record of the glance 
That graced the giving — such a noise of life 
Swarm'd in the golden present, such a voice . 
Call'd to me from the years to come, and sacb 
A length of bright horixon rimm'd the dark. 
And all that night I heard the watchmen peal 
The sliding season: all that night I heard 
The heavy clocks knolling the drowsy hoar*. 
The drowsy hours, dispensers of all good. 
O'er the mate city stole with folded wings, 
Distilling odors on me as they went 
To greet their fairer sisters of the East 

Love at flrst sight, flrst-born, and heir to all. 
Made this night thus. Henceforward squall nor storai 
Could keep me from that Eden where she dwelt 
Light pretexts drew me: sometimes a Dutch love 
For tulips ; then for roses, moss or musk. 
To grace my city-rooms: or fruits and cream 
Served in the weeping elm; and more and more 
A word could bring the color to my cheek : 
A thought would All my eyes with happy dew ; 
Love trebled life within me, and with each 
The year increased. 

The daughters of the year. 
One after one, thro' that still garden pass'd : 
Each garlanded with her peculiar flower 
Danced Into light, and died into the shade; 
And each in passing touch'd with some new grace 
Or seem*d to tonch her, so that day by day, 
Like one that never can be wholly known. 
Her beauty grew; till Antamn brought an hoar 
For Eustace, when I heard his deep "I wiH,** 
Breathed, like the covenant of a God, to hold 
From thence thro* all the worlds; but I rose up 
Full of his bliss, and following her dark eyea 
Felt earth as air beneath me, till I reach*d 
The wicket-gate, and found her standing there. 

There sat we down npcm a garden mound. 
Two mntually enfolded ; Love, the third. 
Between us, in the circle of his arms 
Enwound us both ; and over many a range 
Of waning lime the gray cathedral towers, 
Across a hazy glimmer of the west, 
luiveard their shining windows : from them claah*d 
The bells; we listen'd; with the time we play'd; 
We spoke of other things ; we coursed about 
The subject most at heart, more near and near. 
Like doves abont a dovecote, wheeling round 
The central wish, until we settled there. 

Then, in that time and place, I spoke to her. 
Requiring, tho* I knew it was mine own, 
Yet for the pleasure that I took to hear. 
Requiring at her hand the greatest gift, 
A woman's heart, the heart of her I loved ; 
And in that time and place she answer'd me^ 
And in the compass of three little words. 
More musical than ever came in one, 
The silver fragments of a broken voice, 
Made me most happy, faltering '* I am thine.** 

Shall I cease here? Is this enough to say 
That my desire, like all strongest hopes, 
By Its own energy ftilflll'd itself, 
Merged in completion? Would you learn at tnU 
How passion rose thro* circumstantial gradea 
Beyond all grades develop'd? and indeed 
I had not stayed so long to tell you all. 
But while I miised came Memory with sad eyee, 
Holding the folded annals of my youth ; 
And while I mused. Love with knit brows went by. 
And with a flying flnger swept my lips. 
And spake, " Be wise : not easily forgiven 
Are those, who, setting wide the doors that bar 
The secret bridal chambers of the heart. 
Let in the day.*' Here, then, my words have end. 

Tet might I tell of meetings, of forewella — 
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Of that which came hetween, more sweet than each, 
In whiapere, ]ike the whispers of the leares 
That tremble found a nightingale — ^in sighs 
Which perfect Joy, perplexed for utterance. 
Stole fh>m her sister Sorrow. Might I not tell 
Of difference, reconcilement, pledgee given. 
And TOWS, where there was never need of vows, 
And kisses, where the heart on one wild leap 
Hung tranced from all pulsation, as above 
The heavens between their lairy fleeces pale 
Sow'd all their mystic gulfs with fleeting stars; 
Or .while the balmy glooming, crescent-lit. 
Spread the light haze along the riverHshores, 
And In the hollows ; or as once we met 
Uu heed All, tho' beneath a whispering rain 
Night slid down one long stream of sighing wind, 
And in her bosom bore the baby. Sleep. 

But this whole hour your eyes have been intent 
On that veird picture— vei I'd, for what it holds 
May not be dwelt on by the common day. 
This prelude has prepared thee. Raise thy soul ; 
Make thine heart ready with thine eyes; the time 
la come to raise the veil. 

Behold her there, 
As I beheld her ere she knew my heart. 
My flrst, last love ; the idol of my youth, 
The darling of my manhood, and, alas! 
Now the most blessed memory of mine age. 



DORA. 

With farmer Allan at the fkrm abode 
William and Dora. William was his son, 
And she his niece. He often look*d at them. 
And often thought " I'll make them man and wife." 
Now Dora felt her uncle's will in all, 
And yeam'd towards William ; but the youth, because 
He had been always with her ftn the house, 
Thought not of Dora. 

Then there came a day 
When Allan call'd his son, and said, "My son: 
I married late, but I would wish to see 
My grandchild on my knees before I die: 
And I have set my heart upon a match. 
Now therefore look to Dora ; she is well 
To look to; thrifty too beyond her age. 
She is my brother's daughter: he and I 
Had once hard words, and parted, and he died 
In foreign lands; but for his sake I bred 
His daughter Dora ; take her for your wife ; 
For I have wish'd this marriage, night and day. 
For many years." But William answer'd short : 
"I cannot marry Dora; by my life, 
I will not marry Dora.'* Then the old man 
Was wroth, and doubled up his hands, and said : 
** You will not, boy ! you dare to answer thus I 
But in my time a father's word was law. 
And so it shall be now for me. Look to it: 
Consider, William : take a month to think. 
And let me have an answer to my wish ; 
Or, by the Lord that made me, you shall pack. 
And never more darken my doors again.*' 
But William auswer'd madly ; bit his lips. 
And broke away. The more he look'd at her 
The less he liked her; and his ways were harsh; 
But Dora bore them meekly. Then before 
The month was out he left his father's house, 
And hired himself to work within the fields : 
And half in love, half spite, he woo'd and wed 
A laborer a daughter, Mary Morrison. 

Then when the bells were ringing, Allan call'd 
His niece and said : " My girl, I love you well : 
But if you speak with him that was my son, 
Or change a word with her he calls his wife. 
My home ia none of yours. My will is law." 

4 



And Dora promised, being meek. She thought, 
*' It cannot be : my uncle's mind will change 1** 

And days went on, and there was born a boy 
To William ; then distresses came on him ; 
And day by day he paas*d his father's gate, 
Heart-broken, and his father help'd him not. 
But Dora stored what little she could save. 
And sent it them by stealth, nor did they know 
Who sent it ; till at last a fever seized 
On William, and in harvest time he died. 

Then Dora went to Mary. Mary sat 
And look'd with tears upon her boy, and thought 
Hard things of Dora. Dora came and said: 

" I have obey'd my uncle until now, 
And I have sinn'd, for it was all thro* me 
This evil came on William at the flrst. 
But, Mary, for the sake of him that's gone, 
And for your sake, the woman that he chose, 
And fo;* this orphan, I am come to yon: 
You know there has not been for these flve years 
So fhll a harvest: let me take the boy. 
And I will set him in my uncle's eye 
Among the wheat ; that when his heart is glad 
Of the full harvest, he may see the boy, 
And bless him for the sake of him that's gone." 

And Dora took the child, and went her way 
Across the wheat, and sat upon a mound 
That waa unsown, where many poppies grew. 
Far off the firmer came into the fleld 
And spied her not ; but none of all his men 
Dare toll him Dora waited with the child ; 
And Dora would have risen and gone to him. 
But her heart fail'd her : and the reapers reap'd. 
And the sun fell, and all the land was dark. 

But when the morrow came^ she rose and took 
The child once more, and sat upon the mound; 
And made a little wreath of all the flowera 
That grew about, and tied it round his hat 
To make him pleasing in her uncle's eye. 
Then when the farmer pass'd into the fleld 
He spied her, and he left his men at work, 
And came and said : " Where were you yesterday 1 
Whose child is that? What are you doing here?" 
So Dora cast her eyes upon the ground, 
And auswer'd softly, "This U William's child!" 
"And did I not," said Allan, "did I not 
Forbid ynn, Dora?" Dora said again, 
"Do with me as yon will, but Uke the child 
And bless him for the sake of him that's gone !** 
And Allan said, "I see it is a trick 
Got up betwixt you and the woman there. 
I must be taught my duty, and by you ! 
You knew my word was law, and yet you dared 
To slight it. Well—for I will take the boy : 
But go you hence, and never see me more." 

So saying, he took the boy, that cried alond 
And struggled hard. The wreath of flowers fell 
At Dora's feet She bow'd upon her hands. 
And the boy's cry came to her fh)m the fleld, 
More and more distant. She bow'd down^her head. 
Remembering the day when flrst she cank, 
And all the things that had been. She bow'd down 
And wept in secret ; and the reapers reap'd. 
And the sun fell, and all the land was dark. 

Then Dora went to Mary's house, and stood 
Upon the threshold. Mary aaw the boy 
Was not with Dora. She broke out in praise 
To God, that help'd her in her vridowhood. 
And Dora said, " My uncle took the boy ; 
Bnt, Mafy, let me live and work with you : 
He says that he will never see me more." 
Then auswer'd Mary, " This shall never be, 
That thou shouldst take my trouble on thyself: 
And now I think, he shall not have the boy. 
For he will teach him hardness, and to slight 
His mother; therefore thou and I will go 
And I will have my boy, and brln^ him home ; 
And I will beg of him to take thee back; 
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Bat If be will not take thee back again, 
Then thoa and I will lire within one hooee, 
And work for William*a child, until be growa 
Of age to help oa.** 

So the women kias'd 
Bach other, and eet oat, and reach'd the farm. 
The door waa off the latch : they peep*d, and saw 
The boy set ap betwixt hie grandsire'e knee6, 
Who throat him in the bollowa of his arm. 
And clapt him on the hands and on the cheeks, 
Like one that loved him; and the lad stretch'd oat 
And babbled for the golden seal, that hang 
Prom Allan's watch, and sparkled by the Are. 
Then they came in : bat when the boy beheld 
His mother, he cried out to come to her : 
And Allan set him down, and Mary said: 
" O Father— if yoa let me call yoa so— 
I never came a-begging for myself^ 
Or William, or this child ; bat now I come . 
For Dora : take her back ; she loves you well. 

Sir, when William died, he died at peace 
With all men ; for I ask*d him, and he said. 
He could not ever rue his marrying me — 

1 bad been a patient wife: bat. Sir, he said 
That he was wrong to cross his fsther thus : 

' Qod bless him !* he said, * and may he never know 
The troubles I have gone thro' V Then he tom*d 
His face and pass'd- unhappy that I am ! 
But now. Sir, let me have my boy, for yon 
Will make him hard, and he will learn to slight 
His fkther's memory; and take Dora back, 
ind let all this be as it was before.** 

So Mary said, and Dora hid her face 
By Mary. There was silence in the room; 
And all at once the old man burst in sobs: 

"I have been to blame— to blame. I have kill'd 
my son. 
I have kiU'd him- but I loved him— my dear son. 
May God forgive me !— I have been to blame. 
Kiss me, my children.** 

Then they clung about 
The old man*s neck, and klss'd him many times. 
And all the man was broken with remorse; 
And all his love came back a hundred fold ; 
And for three hours he sobb*d o*er William*s child, 
Thinking of William. 

So those four abode 
Within one honse together; and as years 
Went forward, Mary took another mate ; 
But Dora lived unmarried till her death. 



AUDLEY COURT. 

" Thk Bull, the Fleece are cramm*d, and not a room 
For love or money. Let us picnic there 
At Audley Court** 

I spoke, while Aadley feast 
Humm*d like a hive all round the narrow qoay. 
To Francis, with a basket on his arm. 
To Francis Jnst alighted fh>m the boat. 
And breathing of the sea. '* With all my heart,** 
Said Francis. Then we shoalder*d thro* the swarm, 
And rounded by the stillness of the beach 
To where the bay runs up its latest horn. 

We left the dying ebb that faintly Iipp*d 
The flat red granite : so by many a sweep 
Of meadow smooth fh>m aftermath we reach*d 
The griiBn-guarded gates, and pa88*d thro* rfll 
The plllar'd dusk of sounding sycamores, 
And cross*d the garden to the gardener's lodge. 
With all its casements bedded, and its walls 
And chimneys ronffled in the leafy vine. 

There on a slope of orchard, Francis laid 
A damask napkin wrought with horse and hound. 
Brought oat a dasky loaf that smelt of home, 
And, half-cnt-down, a paaty costly made, 



Where quail and pigeon, lark and leveret lay, 
Like foeaila of the rock, with golden yolks 
Imbedded and li^ellied; last, with these, 
A flask of cider fh>m his fiitiier*s vata, 
Prime, which I knew ; and so we sat and eat 
And talk'd old matters over: who waa dead, 
Who nuurried, who waa like to be, and how 
The races went, and who would rent the hall. 
Then tonch*d upon the game, how scarce it wss 
This season ; glancing thence, discnse*d the fiirm, 
The fourfleld system, and the price of grain ; 
And struck upon the corn-laws, where we split. 
And came again together on the king 
With heated fiues ; till he laugh'd aloud ; 
And, while the blackbird on the pippin hung 
To hear him, clapt hia hand in mine and sang : 

** O, who would flght and march and counte^ 
march. 
Be shot for sixpence in a battle-fleld, 
And shoveird up into a bloody trench 
Where no one knows f but let me live my life. 

"O, who would cast and balance at a desk, 
Perch'd like a crow upon a three-legg*d stool. 
Till all his Juice is dried, and all his Joints 
Are tnW of chalk f but let me live my life. 

** Who'd serve the state f for if I carved my bsim 
Upon the cliffs that guard my native land, 
I might aa well have traced it In the aands ; 
The sea wastes all : but let me live my life. 

**0, who would lovef I woo'd a woman once, 
But she was sharper than an eastern wind. 
And all my heart tur'n'd ttom her, aa a thorn 
Tarns fh>m the sea : but let me live my life.** 

He sang his song, and I replied with mine: 
I found it in a volume, all of songs, 
Knock'd down to me, when old Sir Robert*s pride, 
His books— the more the pity, so I said— 
Came to the hammer here in March— and this— 
I set the words, and added names I knew. 

" Sleep, Ellen Aubrey, sleep, and dieam of me i 
Sleep, Ellen, folded in thy sister's arm. 
And sleeping, haply dream her arm is mine. 

'* Sleep, Ellen, folded in Emilia's arm ; 
Emilia, fiiirer than all else but thou. 
For thou art fairer than all else that la. 

" Sleep, breathing health and peace upon her 
breast. 
Sleep, breathing love and trast against her lip : 
I go to-night: I come to-morrow mom. 

" I go, but I return : I would I were 
The pilot of the darkness and the dream. 
Sleep, Ellen Aabrey, love, and dream of me.** 

So sang we each to either, Francis Hale, 
The farmer's son who lived across the bay, 
My fHend ; and I, that having wherewithal. 
And in the fallow leisure of ray life. 
Did what I would : bat ere the night we rose 
And saunter'd home beneath a moon, that, Jnst 
In crescent, dimly rain'd about the leaf 
Twilights of airy silver, till we reach'd 
The limit of the hills ; and as we sank 
From rock to rock upon the glooming quay. 
The town waa hush'd beneath us : lower down 
The bay was oily-calm ; the harbor-buoy 
With one green sparkle ever and anon 
Dipt by Itself, and We were glad at heart 



WALKING TO THE MAIL. 

John. I *M glad I walk'd. How frosh the mead 
ows look 
Above the river, and, but a month ago. 
The whole hillside was redder than a fox. 
Is yon plantation where this byway Joins 
The turnpike? 

James. Tea. 
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And when doe« this come by f 
•• The mail? At one o*clock. 

What is it now? 
. A qnaiter to. 

Whose house is that I see f 
the Coanty Member's with the vane : 
ler with the yewtree by it, and half 
of gablea. 

That? Sir Edward Head's: 

8 abroad : the place is to be sold. 
O, his. He was not broken. 

t. ' No, sir, he, 

rith a morbid devil in his blood 
il'd the world with Jaundice, hid his faee 
II men, and commercing with himself^ 

the sense that handles daily lilb— 
leps OS all in order more or less — 
k of home went overseas for change. 

And whither f 
I. Nay, who knows f he*s here and there, 
him go ; his devil goes with him, 

as with his tenant, Jocky Dawes. 

What's that? 
I. Yon saw the man— on Monday, was it f— 
»y the hampback'd willow ; half stands up 
Istles ; half has fall'n and made a bridge ; 
sre he canght the yoonker tickling troat— 
in /lagrante—vrhtiVB the Latin word f — 

but his hoQse, for so they say, 
innted with a Jolly ghost, that shook 
tains, whined in lobbies, tapt at doors, 
nmaged like a rat : no servants stay'd : 
mer vext packs ap his beds and chairs, 

his honsehold staff: and with this boy 
; his knees, his wife npon the tilt, 
;, and meets a friend who hails him, " What ! 

flitting !** " Yes, we 're flitUng," says the 
lost, 

ey had pack'd the thing among the beds,) 
1," says he, ** yon flitting with as too— 
trn the horses' heads and home again.'* 

He left hia wife behind ; for so I heard. 
L He left her, yes. I met my lady once : 
ftn like a butt, and harsh as crsbs. 

O yet bat I rentember, ten years back— 
>w at least ten years— and then she was— 
lid not light upon a sweeter thing: 

slight and ronnd, and like a pear 
ring, modest eyes, a hand, a foot 
ng in perfect cadence, and a skin 
a and white as privet when it flowers. 
I. Ay, ay, the blossom fades, and they that 
ved 

like dove and dove were cat and dog. 
s the daughter of a cottager, 
ler sphere. What betwixt shame and pride, 
ings and old, himself and her, she sour'd 
,t she is : a nature never kind I 
9n, like manners: like breeds like, they say. 
kture is the best: those manners next 

us like a nature second-hand; 
sre indeed the manners of the great 

But I had heard it was this bill that past, 
,r of change at home, that drove him hence. 
u That was the last drop in his cup of gall, 
sras near him, when his bailiff brought 
tist pike. Yon should have seen him wince 
I a venomous thing; he thought himself 

for all, and shndder'd, lest a cry 
break his sleep by night, and his nice eyes 
see the raw mechanic's bloody thumbs 
m his blaxon'd chairs ; but, sir, you know 
ese two parties still divide the world— 

9 that want, and those that have: and still 
ae old sore breaks out flrom age to age 
uch the same result. Now I myself^ 

to the quick, was as a boy 

ive. when I had not what I woold. 



I was at school— a college in the South: 
There lived a flayflint near: we stole his fruit. 
His hens, his eggs; but there was law for u»; 
We paid in person. He had a sow, sir. She, 
With meditative grunts of much content. 
Lay great with pig, wallowing in sun and mud. 
By night we dragg'd her to the college tower 
From her warm bed, and up the corkscrew stair 
With hand and rope we haled the groaning sow, 
And on the leads we kept her till she pigg'd. 
Large range of prospect had the mother sow. 
And but f<Mr daily loss of one she loved. 
As one by one we took them— but for this — 
As never sow was higher in this world- 
Might have been happy: but what lot is pure? 
We took them all, till she was left alone 
Upon her tower, the Niobe of swine. 
And so retum'd nnfkrrow'd to her s^. 

John. They found you out? 

Jamf, Not they. 

John. Well— after aU- 

What know we of the secret of a man f 
His nerves were wrong. What ails us, who are 

sound. 
That we should mimic this raw fool the world. 
Which charts us all in its coarse blacks or whites, 
As ruthless as a baby with a worm. 
As croel as a schoolboy ere he grows 
To Pity— more fk'om ignorance than wilL 

But put your best foot forward, or I fear 
That we shall miss the mail : and here it cornea 
With flve at top: as quinnt a four-in-hand 
As you shall see— three piebalds and a roan. 



EDWIN MORRIS ; OR, THE LAKE. 

O UK, my pleasant rambles by the lake. 
My sweet, wild, fresh three quarters of a year, 
My one Oaais in the dust and drouth 
Of dty life ; I waa a sketcher then : 
See here, my doing : curves of mountain, bridge, 
Boat, island, ruins of a castle, built 
When men knew how to build, upon a rock. 
With turrets lichen-gilded like a rock : 
And here, new-comers In an ancient hold. 
New-comers fh>m the Mersey, millionnaires. 
Here lived the Hill»-4i Tudor-chimneyed bulk 
Of mellow brickwork on an isle of bowers. 

O me, my pleasant rambles by the lake 
With Edwin Morris and with Edward Bull 
The curate; he was fatter than his cure. 

But Edwin Morris, he that knew the names, 
Long learned names of agaric, moss, and fern. 
Who forged a thousand theories of the rocks. 
Who taught me how to skate, to row, to swim. 
Who read me rhymes elaborately good, 
His own— I call'd him Crichton, for he seem'd 
All-perfect, flnish'd to the finger naiL 

And once I ask*d him of his early life. 
And his first passion ; and he answer'd me ; 
And well his words became him : was he not 
A fhll-ceird honeycomb of eloquence 
Stored fh>m all fiowersf Poet-like he spoka. 

'* My love for Nature is aa old as I : 
But thirty moons, one honeymoon to that. 
And three rich sennights more, my love for her. 
My love for Nature and my love for her. 
Of different ages, like twin-sisters grew. 
Twin-sisters differently beautiftal. 
To some tnW music rose and sank the son. 
And some fhll music seem'd to move and change 
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Wltb all the varied chansfee of the dark. 
And either twilight and the day between ; 
For daily hope ftilllird, to riae again 
Revolving toward falfliment, made it aweet 
To walk, to eit, to aleep, to breathe, to wake.** 

Or this or something like to this he spoke. 
Then said the fat-faced curate, Edward Bull : 

"I take it, God made the woman for the man, 
And for the good and increase of the world. 
A pretty face is well, and this is well, 
To have a dame indoors, that trims ns np. 
And keeps as tight; bat these anrcal ways 
Seem but the theme of writers, and indeed 
Worn threadbare. Man is made of solid stafll 
I say, God made the woman fur the man, 
And for the good and increase of the world.** 

*' Parson,** said I, " yon pitch the pipe too low : 
Bat I have sadden touches, and can ran 
My faith beyond my practice into Lis: 
Tho' if, in dancing after Letty Hill, 
I do not hear the bells upon my cap, 
I scarce hear other music: yet say on. 
What should one give to light on sach a dream T* 
I ask'd him half-sardonically. 

"Give? 
Give all thoa art,** he answer'd, and a light 
Of laughter dimpled in his swarthy cheek ; 
*' I would have hid her ne^le in my heart. 
To save her little finger from a scratch 
b deeper than the skin: my ears could hear 
ef lightest breaths: her least remark was worth 
The experience of the wise. I went and came ; 
Her voice fled always thro* the summer land : 
I spoke her name alone. Thrice-happy days I 
The flower of each, those moments when we met, 
The crown of all, we met to part no more.** 

Were not his words delicions, I a beast 
To take them as I did f but something jarr*d ; 
Whether he spoke too largely; that there seem*d 
A touch of something false, some self-conceit. 
Or over-smoothness : howso*er it was, 
He scarcely hit my humor, and I said : 

" Friend Edwin, do not think yourself alone 
Of all men happy. Shall not Love to me. 
As in the Latin song I learnt at school. 
Sneeze out a taW God-bless-you right and left? 
But you can talk : yours is a kindly vein : 
I have, I think,— Heaven knows — as much within; 
Have, or should have, but for a thought or two. 
That like a purple beech among the greens 
Looks out of place : *t is fh>m no want in her : 
It is my shyness, or my self-distrust. 
Or something of a wayward modem mind 
Dissecting passion. Time will set me right** 

So spoke I knowing not the things that were. 
Then said the fat-fkced curate, Edward Bull : 
" God made the woman for the use of man, 
And for the good and increase of the world.** 
And I and Edwin langh'd ; and now we paused 
About the windings of the marge to hear 
The soft vrind blowing over meadowy holms 
And alders, garden-isles ; and now we left 
The clerk behind us, I and he, and ran 
By ripply shallows of the lisping lake. 
Delighted with the f^shness and the sound. 

But, when the bracken rusted on their crags, 
My suit had wither*d, nipt to (feath by him 
That was a God, and is a lawyer's clerk, 
The rentroll Cupid of our rainy isles. 
'TIS true, we met ; one hour I had, no more : 
She sent a note, the seal an ElU vou* »uU, 



The dose •• Yotlr Letty, only yours ;** and this 
Thrice underscored. The friendly mist of mom 
Clang to the lake. I boated over, ran 
My craft aground, and heard with beating heart 
The Sweet-Gale rustle round the shelving keel : 
And out I stept, and up I crept ; she moved. 
Like Proserpine in Enna, gathering flowers : 
Then low and sweet I whistled thrice; and she. 
She tom*d, we closed, we kls0*d, swore fkith, 1 

breathed 
In some new planet: a silent cousin stole 
Upon us and departed : " Leave,** she cried, 

*'0 leave me I" »* Never, dearest, never: here » 
I brave the worst:** and while we stood like fools 
Embracing, all at once a score of page 
And poodles yeird within, and out they came 
Trustees and Aunts and Uncles. " What, with him r 
"Go** (shriird the cottonspinning chorus)- ** him r* 
I choked. Again they shriek*d the barthen '* Him T 
Again with hands of wild rejection " Go ! — 
Girl, get you in !** She went— and in one month 
They wedded her to sixty thousand ponnda. 
To lands in Kent and messuages in York, 
And slight Sir Robert with his watery smile 
And educated whisker. Bnt for me. 
They set an ancient creditor to work: 
It seems I broke a close with force and armst 
There came a mystic token fh)m the king 
To greet the sherilT, needless courtesy ! 
I read, and fled by night, and flying tam*d: 
Her taper glimmer'd in the lake below : 
I tum*d once more, close bntton*d to the storm i 
So left the place, left Edwin, nor have seen 
Him since, nor heard of her, nor cared to hear. 

Nor cared to hear? perhaps: yet long ago 
I have pardon*d little Letty: not indeed. 
It may be, for her own dear sake but this. 
She seems a part of those f^sh days to me ; 
For in the dust and drouth of London life 
She moves among my visions of the lake, 
While the prime swallow dips his wing, or then 
While the gold-lily blows, and overhead 
The light cloud smoulders on the summer crag. 



ST. SIMEON STYLITES. 

Altho' I be the basest of mankind. 
From scalp to sole one slough and crust of sin, 
Unflt for earth, unflt for heaven, scarce meet 
For troops of devils, mad with blasphemy, 
I will not cease to grasp the hope I hold 
Of saintdom, and to clamor, mourn, and sob. 
Battering the gates of heaven with storms of prayer. 
Have mercy, Lord, and take away my sin. 

Let this avail, Just, dreadfhl, mighty God, 
This not be all in vain, that thrice ten years. 
Thrice multiplied by superhuman pangs. 
In hungers and in thirsts, fevers and cold, 
In coughs, aches, stitches, ulceroos throes and 

cramps, 
A sign betwixt the meadow and the cload. 
Patient on this tall pillar I have bom6 
Rain, wind, fh>8t, heat, hail, damp, and aleet, and 

snow; 
And I had hoped that ere this period closed 
Thou wonldst have caught me up into thy rest. 
Denying not these weather-beaten limbs 
The meed of saints, the white robe and the palm. 

O take the meaning, Lord : I do not breathe. 
Not whisper any murmur of complaint. 
Pain heap'd ten-hundred-fold to this, were still 
Less burthen, by ten-hnndred-fold, to bear, 
Than were those lead-like tons of sin, that cnish*d 
My spirit flat before thee. 

O Lord, LordL 
Thou knowest I bore this better at the first. 
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Foi I was Btroog aad hale of body then ; 
And tho' my teeth, which now are dropt away, 
Wonld chatter with the cold, and all my beard 
Waa tagg'd with icy fringes in the moon, 
I drown'd the whoopings of the owl with sound 
Of pioos hymns and psalms, and sometimes saw 
An angel stand and watch me, as I sang. 
Now am I feeble grown ; my end draws nigh ; 
I hope my end draws nigh : half deaf I am, 
So that I scarce can hear the people hum 
About the colamu*s base, and almost blind. 
And scarce can recognize the fields I know; 
And both my thighs are rotted with the dew; 
Yet cease I not to clamor and to cry, 
While my stiff spine can hold my weary head, 
1^ all my limbs drop piecemeal from the stone, 
Have mercy, mercy : take away my sin. 

Jesos, if thon wilt not save my soul, 
Who may be saved? who is it may be saved f 
Who may be made a saint, if I fail here f 
Show me the man hath suffcr'd more than L 
For did not all thy martyrs die one death? 
For either they were stoned, or crucifled. 

Or bam'd in Are, or boiVd in oil, or sawn 
In twain beneath the ribs; bat I die here 
To-day, and whole years long, a life of death. 
Bear witness, if I cpnld have found a way 
(And heedfully I sifted all my thought) 
More slowly-painful to subdue this home 
Of sin, my flesh, which I despise and bate, 
I had not stinted practice, O my God. 

For not alone this pillar-punishment. 
Not this alone I bore: but while I lived 
In the white convent down the valley there, 
For many weeks about my loins I wore 
The rope that haled the buckets from the well, 
Twisted as tight as I could knot the noose ; 
And spake not of it to a single soul, 
Until the ulcer, eating thro* my skin, 
Betray'd my secret penance, so that all 
My brethren marvell'd greatly. More than this 
I bore, whereof, O Gud, thou knowest all. 

Three winters, that my soul might grow to thee, 
I lived up there on yonder mountain side. 
My right leg chain'd into the crag, I lay 
Pent in a roofless close of ragged stones ; * 
Inswathed sometimes in wandering mist, and tvdce 
Black*d with thy branding thunder, and sometimes 
Sucking the damps for drink, and eating not, 
Except the spare chance-gift of those that came 
To touch my body and be heard, and live: 
And they say then that I work*d miracles, 
Whereof my fame is loud amongst mankind, 
Cured lamene«s, palsies, cancers. Thou, O God, 
Knowest alone whether this was or no. 
Have mercy, mercy ; cover all my sin. 

Then, that I might be more alone with thee, 
Three years I lived upon a pillar, high 
Six cubits, and three years on one of twelve ; 
And twice three years I cronch'd on one that rose 
Twenty by measure ; last of all, I grew, 
Twice ten long weary vireary years to this. 
That numbers forty cubits firom the soil. 

1 think that I have borne as much as this— 
Or else I dream— and for so long a time. 

If I may measure time by yon slow light, 
And this high dial, which my sorrow crowns— 
So much— even so. 

And yet I know not well. 
For that the evil ones come here, and say, 
'* Fall down, O Simeon : thou hast suffer*d long 
For ages and for ages !** then they prate 
Of penances I cannot have gone Uiro*, 
Perplexing me with lies ; and oft I fall, 
Maybe for months, in such blind lethargies, 
That Heaven, and Earth, and Time are choked. 

But yet 
Bethink thee, Lord, while thou and all the saints 



Enjoy themselves in heaven, and men on earth 

House in the shade of comfortable roofi, 

Sit with their wives by fires, eat wholesome food. 

And wear warm clothes, and even beasts have stalli^ 

I, 'tween the spring and downfoU of the light, 

Bow down one thousand and two hundred times» 

To Christ, the Virgin Mother, and the Saints ; 

Or in the night, after a little sleep, 

I wake: the chill stars sparkle; I am wet 

With drenching dews, or stiff with crackling fh>st, 

I wear an undress*d goatskin on my back; 

A grazing iron collar grinds my neck; 

And in my weak, lean arms I lift the cross. 

And strive and wrestle with thee till I die: 

mercy, mercy 1 wash away my sin. 

O Lord, thou knowest what a man I am ; 
A sinful man, conceived and bom in sin : 
*Tis their own doing ; this is none of mine ; 
Lay it not to me. Am I to blame for this, 
That here come those that worship me ? Ha ! ha t 
They think that I am somewhat. What am I ? 
The silly people take me for a saint, 
And bring me offerings of tmlt and fiowers : 
And I, in truth (thou wilt bear witness here) 
Have all in all endared as much, and more 
Than many Just and holy men, whose names 
Are register'd and calendar*d for saints. 

Good people, you do ill to kneel to me. 
What is it I can have done to merit thisl 

1 am a sinner viler than yon alL * 
It may be I have wrought some miracles, 

And cured some halt and maim'd ; but what of that! 

It may be, no one, even among the saints, 

May match his pains with mine ; but what of that ? 

Yet do not rise: for yon may look on me, 

And in your looking you may kneel to God. 

Speak ! is there any of you halt or maim'd ? 

I think yon know I have some power with Heaven 

From my long penance : let him speak his wish. 

Tes, I can heal him. Power goes forth ttom me. 
They say that they are heal'd. Ah, harkl they 

shout 
"St Simeon Stylites.** Why, if so, 
God reaps a harvest in me. O my soul, 
God reaps a harvest iu thee. If this be, 
Can I work miracles and not be saved ? 
This is not told of any. They were saints. 
It cannot be but that I shall be saved ; 
Yea, crown*d a saint They shout, *' Behold a saint r* 
And lower voices saint me fh)m above. 
Courage, St. Simeon ! This dull chrysalis 
Cracks into shining wings, and hope ere death 
Spreads more and more and more, that God hath now 
Sponged and made blank of crimeful record all 
My mortal archives. 

O my sons, my sous, 
I, Simeon of the pillar, by surname 
Stylites, among men ; I, Simeon, 
The watcher on the column till the end; 
I, Simeon, whose brain the sunshine bakes; 
I, whose bald brows in silent hours become 
Unnaturally hoar with rime, do now 
From my high nest of penance here proclaim 
That Pontius and Iscariot by my side 
Show*d like fair seraphs. On the coals I lay, 
A vessel full of sin : all hell beneath 
Made me boil over. Devils plack'd my sleeve; 
Abaddon and Asraodeus caught at me. 
I smote them with the cross; they swarmM agaia 
In bed like monstrous apes they cmsh*d my chests 
They flapp*d my light out as I read: I saw 
Their ftuses grow between me and my book: 
With colt-like whinny and with hoggish whine 
They burst my prayer. Yet this way was left. 
And by this way I *scaped them. Mortify 
Your fiesh, like me, with scourges and with thorns; 
Smite, shrink not, spare not. If it may be, fhst 
Whole Lents, and pray. I hardly, with slow steps, 
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with slow, faint steps, and mach exceeding pain, 
Have scrambled past those pits of fire, that still 
Sing in mine ears. Bat yield not me the praise; 
Ood only thro* his bounty hath thought lit, 
Among the powers and princes of this world. 
To make me an example to mankind. 
Which few can reach to. Yet I do not say 
Bat that a time may come— yea, even now. 
Now, now, his footsteps smite the threshold stairs 
Of life— I say, that time is at the doors 
When yon may worship me without reproach ; 
For I will leave my relics in yonr land. 
And yon may canre a shrine about my dust. 
And bnm a Atigrant lamp before my bones, 
When I am gather*d to the glorioos saints. 

While I spake then, a sting of shrewdest pain 
Ban shrivelling thh>* me, and a clood-like change, 
In passing, with a grosser film made thick 
rhese heavy, homy eyes. The end ! the end ! 
Surely the end 1 Wbat*8 here f a shape^ a shade, 
A flash of light. Is that the angel there 
That holds a crown f Ck>me, blessed brother, eome, 
I know thy glittering fhce. I waited long; 
My brows are ready. What! deny it now? 
Nay, draw, draw, draw nigh. So I clutch it Christ ! 
Tis gone: *tis here again: the crown 1 the crown ! 
So now 'tis fitted on and grows to me. 
And from it melt the dews of Paradise, 
Sweet ! sweet ! spikenard, and balm, and frankin- 
cense.* 
Ah I let me not be foord, sweet saints : I trust 
That I am whole, and clean, and meet for Heaven. 

Speak, if there be a priest, a man of God, 
Among yon there, and let him presently 
Approach, and lean a ladder on the shaft. 
And climbing np into my airy home. 
Deliver me the blessed sacrament : 
For by the warning of the Holy Ghost, 
I prophesy that I shall die to-night, 
A quarter before twelve. 

But thou, O Lord, 
Aid all this foolish people: let them take 
Sxample, pattern : lead them to thy light. 



THE TALKING OAK. 

Okos more the gate behind me falls; 

Once more before my face 
I see the mouldered Abbey-walls^ 

That stand within the chace. 

Beyond the lodge the city lies. 
Beneath its drift of smoke ; 

And ah I with what delighted eyes 
I tarn to yonder oak. 

For when my passion first began. 
Ere that, which in me barn'd, 

The love, that makes me thrice a man, 
Ck)ald hope itself returned ; 

To yonder oak within the field 

I spoke withont restraint, 
And vrith a larger faith appeal'd 

Than Papist unto SainL 

For oft I talk'd with him apart. 
And told him of my choice. 

Until he plagiarized a heart. 
And answer'd with a voice. 

Tho* what he whinper'd, under Heaven 
None else could understand; 

I found him garrulously given, 
A babbler in the land. 

But since I heard him make reply 
Is many a weary hour; 



*Twere well to question him, and try 
If yet he keeps the power. 

Hail, hidden to the knees in fern. 

Broad Oak of Snmner-chace, 
Whose topmost branches can discern 

The rooib of Somner-place 1 

Say thou, whereon I carved her name. 

If ever maid or spouse. 
As fair as my Olivia, came 

To rest beneath thy bougha.— 

"O Walter, I have shelter*d here 

Whatever maiden grace 
The good old Summers, year by year. 

Hade ripe in Sumner<chace : 

"Old Summers, when the monk was bt. 

And, issuing shorn and sleek. 
Would twist his girdle tight, and pat 

The girls upon the cheek, 

" Ere yet, in scorn of Peter's-pence, 
And number'd bead and shrift. 

Bluff Harry broke into the spence, 
And tum'd the cowls adrift: 

** And I have seen some score of those 

Fresh liMes that would thrive 
When his man -minded offset rose 

To chase the deer at five; 

"And all that from the town would stroll. 
Till that wild wind made work 

In which the gloomy brewer's soal 
Went by me, like a stork : 

"The slight she-slips of loyal blood. 

And others, passing praise, 
Strait-laced, but all-too^fuU in bud 

For puritanic stays: 

"And I have shadow'd many a group 

Of beauties that were bom 
In teacup-times of hood and hoop. 

Or while the patch was worn ; 

"And, leg and arm with love-knots gay. 

About me leap'd and laugh'd 
The modish Cupid of the day. 

And shrill'd his tinsel shaft. 

"I swear (and else may insects prick 

Each leaf into a gall) 
This girl, for whom your heart is sick. 

Is three times worth them all; 

" For those and theirs, by Nature's law. 

Have faded long ago; 
But in these latter springs I saw 

Your own Olivia blow, 

" From when she gamboU'd on the gresLS, 

A baby-germ, to when 
The maiden blossoms of her teens 

Could number five from ten. 

" I swear, by leaf, and wind, and rain, 
(And hear me -with thine ears,) 

That, tho' I circle in the grain 
Five hundred rings of years — 

" Yet, since I first conld cast a shade. 

Did never creature pass 
So slightly, musically made, 

So light upon the grass : 

" For as to fairies, that will flit 
To make the greensward ttmh. 
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I hold them exqaisitelj knit. 
Bat far too spare of flesh.** 

O, hide thy knotted knees in fern. 

And overlook the chace; 
And from thy topmost branch diaoera 

The rooft of Samner^place. 

Bat thoo, whereon I canred her name, 

That oft hast heard my tows, 
Declare when last Olivia came 

To sport beneath thy bongha. 

** O yesterday, yoa know, the fkir 

Was holden at the town : 
Her father left his good arm-chair, 

And rode his hnnter down. 

**And with him Albert came on his, 

I looked at him with Joy : 
As cowslip onto oxUp is. 

So seems she to the boy. 

**An hoar had past— and, sitting straight 
Within the low-wheel'd chaise, 

Her mother trandled to the gate 
Behind the dappled grays. 

'* Bat, aa for her, she stay'd at home. 

And on the roof she went, 
And down the way yoa nse to come 

She look'd with discontent 

**She left the novel half-ancnt 

Upon the rosewood shelf; 
She left the new piano shut: 

She coald not please herselfl 

" Then ran she, gamesome as the colt. 

And livelier than a lark 
She sent her voice thro* all the holt 

Before her, and the park. 

"A light wind chased her on the wing, 

And In the chase grew wild, 
As close as might be wonld he cling 

Aboat the darling child : 

'*Bat light as any wind that blows 

So fleetly did she stir, 
The flower, she tooch*d on, dipt and rose. 

And tam*d to look at her. 

*'And here she came, and ronnd me play*d. 

And sang to me the whole 
Of those three stanzas that yoa made 

About my ' giant bole ;* 

"And in a fit of fh>]ic mirth 

She strove to span my waist; 
Alas, I was so broad of girth, 

I could not be embraced. 

'* I wish*d myself the fkir young beech 

That here beside me standf, 
That round me, clasping each in each. 

She might have locked her hands. 

** Tet seem*d the pressure thrice aa sweet 

As woodbine's fragile hold. 
Or when I feel abont my feet 

The berried briony fold.** 

O muflle roond thy knees with fern. 

And shadow Sumner-chace ! 
Long may thy topmost branch discern 

The roolii of Samner-place 1 



Bat' tell me, did she read the name 

I carved with many vows 
When last with throbbing heart I came 

To rest beneath thy boagt&sf 

" O yes, she wander*d round and round 

These knotted knees of mine. 
And found, and kiss'd the name she found. 

And sweetly murmar*d thine. 

"A teardrop trembled fh>m its soorce. 

And down my surfince crept 
My sense of touch is something coarse, 

But I believe she wept 

"Then flu8h*d her cheek with rosy light, 

She glanced across the plain ; 
But not a creature was in sight; 

She kise'd me once again. 

*' Her kisses were so close and kind. 

That, trust me on my word. 
Hard wood I am, and wrinkled rind. 

But yet my sap waa stiiT*d: 

"And even into my inmost ring 

A pleasure I disoem'd, 
Like those blind motions of the Spring, 

That show the year is tum*d. 

" Thrice-happy he that may caress 

The ringlet*s waving balm— 
The cushions of whose touch may press 

The maiden's tender palm. 

"I, rooted here among the grorea, 

But languidly acUust 
My vapid vegetable loves 

With anthers and with dust; 

" For ah ! my fHend, the days were brief 

Whereof the poets talk. 
When that, which breathes within the leaC 

Could slip its bark and walk. 

"But could I, as in times foregone, 
From spray, and branch, and stem, 

Have Buck*d and gather'd into one 
The life that spreads in them, 

"She had not found me so remiss; 

But lightly issuing thro*, 
I would have paid her kiss for kiss 

With usury thereto." 

O flourish liigh, with leafy towers. 

And overlook the lea. 
Pursue thy loves among the bowers. 

But leave thou mine to me. 

O flourish, hidden deep in fern. 

Old oak, I love thee well: 
A thousand thsnks for what I learn 

And what remains to telL 

" T is little more : the day was warm ; 

At last, tired out with play. 
She sank her head upon her arm. 

And at my feet she lay. 

" Her eyelids dropp'd their silken eavea. 

I breathed upon her eyes 
Thro* all the summer of my leaves 

A welcome mix'd with sighs. 

" I took the swarming sound of life— 
The music flrom the town~ 
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The marmnra of the dram and fl0B| 
And Inird them in my own. 

"Sometimes I let a eunbeam flip, 

To light her shaded eye ; 
A Mcond flatter*d roaiid her lip 

Like a golden batterfly; 

** A third woald glimmer on her neck 

To make the necklace thine; 
Another slid, a sanny fleck, 

From head to ankle fine. 

** Then close and dark my arms I spread, 

And shaduWd all her rest — 
Dropt dews npon her golden head. 

An acorn in her breast 

** But in a pet she started np, 
And plnck*d it ont, and drew 

My little oakling from the cnp, 
And flung him in the dew. 

"And yet it was a graceM gift— 

I felt a pang within 
As when I see the woodman lift 

His axe to slay my kin. 

" I shook him down becaose be was 

The fluest on the tree. 
He lies beside thee on the grass. 

O kiss him once for me. 

"0 kiss him twice and thrice for me, 

That have no lips to kiss, 
For never yet was oak on lea 

Shall grow so fair as this.** 

Step deeper yet In herb and fern, 

Look further thro* the chace, 
Spread upward till thy boughs discern 

The fh>nt of Sumner-place. 

This fhiit of thine by Love is blest, 

That but a moment lay 
Where fairer fhiit of Love may rest 

Some happy ftitnre day. 

I kiss it twice, I kiss it thrice, 
The warmth it thence shall win 

To riper life may magnetize 
The baby-oak within. 

But thou, while kingdoms overset 

Or lapse f^om hand to hand. 
Thy leaf shall never foil, nor yet 

Thine acorn in the land. 

May never saw dismember thee. 

Nor wielded axe disjoint. 
That art the fairest-spoken tree 

From here to Lizard-point. 

O rock npon thy towery top 
All throats that gurgle sweet! 

All starry culmination drop 
Balm-dews to bathe thy feet I 

All grass of silky feather grow— 
And while he sinks or swells 

The full south-breeze around thee blow 
The sound of minster bells. 

The fot earth feed thy branchy root, 

That under deeply strikes I 
The northern moraing o*er thee shoot. 

High up, in silver spikes ( 



Nor ever lightning char thy grain. 

But, rolling as in sleep. 
Low thunders bring the mellow rain. 

That makes thee broad and deep I 

And hear me swear a solemn oath, 

That only by thy aide 
Will I to Olive plight my troth. 

And gain her for my bride. 

And when my marriage morn may fall. 

She, Dryad-like, shall wear 
Alternate leaf and acorn-ball 

In wreath about her hair. 

And I will work in prose and rhyme, 
And praise thee more in both 

Than bard has honor'd beech or lime. 
Or that Thessalian growth. 

In which the swarthy ringdovM sat. 
And mystic sentence spoke ; 

And more than England honors that. 
Thy fomons brother-oak. 

Wherein the younger Charles abode 
Till all the paths were dim. 

And far below the Roundhead rode. 
And homm'd a surly hymn. 



LOVE AND DUTY. 

Op love that never found his earthly close. 

What sequel ? Streaming eyes and breaking heartsT 

Or all the same as If he had not been ? 

Not so. Shall Error in the round of time 
Still fother Truth ? O shall the braggart shout 
For some blind glimpse of freedom work itself 
Thro* madness, hated by the virise, to law 
System and empire ? Sin itself be found 
The cloudy porch oft opening on the Sun f 
And only he, this wonder, dead, become 
Mere highway dust ! or year by year alone 
Sit brooding in the rains of a life. 
Nightmare of youth, the spectre of himself? 

If this were thus, if this, indeed, were all. 
Better the narrow brain, the stony heart. 
The staring eye glased o*er with sapless days. 
The long mechanic pacings to and fro, 
The set gray life, and apathetic end. 
But am I not the nobler thro* thy lovef 
O three times less unworthy I likewise thou 
Art more thro* Love, and greater than thy years. 
The Sun will ran his orbit, and the Moon 
Her circle. Wait, and Love himself will bring 
The drooping flower of knowledge changed to firnlt 
Of wisdom. Wait: my faitl^ is large in Time, 
And that which shapes it to some perfect end. 

Will some one say, then why not ill for good 
Why took ye not your pastime ? To that man 
My work shall answer, since I knew the right 
And did it: for a man is not as Qod, 
But then most Godlike being most a man. 

—So let me think *t is well for thee and me — 
Ill-fated that I am, what lot is mine 
Whose foresight preaches peace, my heart so slow 
To feel it ! For how hard It Beem*d to me. 
When eyes, love-languid thro* half-tears, would dwell 
One earaest, earnest moment upon mine. 
Then not to dare to see 1 when thy low voice. 
Faltering, would break its syllables, to keep 
My own full-tuned,— hold passion in a leash. 
And not leap forth and fall about thy neck. 
And on thy bosom, (deep-desired relief I) 
Rain out the heavy mist of tears, that weigh*d 
Upon my brain, my senses, and my soul ! 
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Fur Love himself took part against himaelf 
To warn as oil; and Doty loved of Love— 
O thie world*8 corM,-— beloved bat bated— came 
Like Death betwixt thy dear embrace and mine. 
And crying, Who is this ? behold thy bride,** 
She inish'd me from thee. 

If the sense is hard 
To alien ears, I did not speak to these— 
No, not to thee, bat to myself in ihee : 
Hard is my doom and thine : thon knowest it all. 

Ck>ald Love part thnsf was it not well to speak, 
To have spoken once? It conid not bat be well. 
The slow sweet hoars that bring as all things good, 
The slow sad hoars that bring as all things ill, 
And all good things fh>m evil, broaght the night 
in which we sat together and alone, 
And to the want, that hollow* d all the heart, 
dave ntterance by the yearning of an eye, 
rhat bum*d npon its object thro* soch tears 
As flow bat once a life. 

The trance gave way 
To those caresses, when a hnndred times 
In that last kiss, which never was the last, 
Farewell, like endless welcome, lived and died. 
Then followed counsel, comfort, and the words 
That make a man feel strong in speaking trath ; 
Till now the dark was worn, and overhead 
The lights of sanset and of sanrise mix*d 
In that brief night ; the summer night, that paosed 
Among her stars to hear as ; stars that hang 
Love-charm*d to listen : all the wheels of Time 
Span roand in station, bat the end had come. 

O then like those, who clench their nerves to rash, 
Upon their dissolation, we two rose. 
There— closing like an individaal life— 
In one blind cry of passion and of pain. 
Like bitter accnsation ev'n to death. 
Caught ap the whole of love and utter'd it. 
And bade adieu forever. 

Live— yet live— 
Shall sharpest pathos blight as, knowing all 
Life needs for life is possible to will- 
Live happy; tend thy flowers; be tended by 
My blessing ! Should my Shadow cross thy thoughts 
Too sadly for their peace, remand it thou 
For calmer hours to Memory*8 darkest hold. 
If nQt to be forgotten — not at once — 
Not all forgotten. Should it cross thy dreams, 
O might it come like one that looks content. 
With quiet eyes unfaithftil to the truth. 
And point thee forward to a distant light. 
Or seem to lift a burthen fh>ra thy heart 
And leave thee freer, till thou wake refresh'd, 
Then when the low matin-chirp hath grown 
Full choir, and morning driv*n her plough of pearl 
Far Arrowing into light the mounded rack. 
Beyond the fiUr green fleld and eastern sea. 



THE GOLDEN YEAR 

WSX.L, yon shall have that song which Leonard 

wrote: 
It was last summer on a tour in Wales: 
0!d James was with me: we that day had been 
Up Snowdon; and I wish*d for Leonard tljere, 
And found him in Llamberis: then we crost 
Between the lakes, and clamber*d half way up 
The counter side ; and that same song of his 
He told me ; for I banter*d him, and swore 
They said he lived shut up within himself, 
A tongue-tied Poet in the feverous days. 
That, setting the how much before the Aow, 
Cry, like the daughters of the horse-leech, ** Qive, 
Cram us with all,'* but count not me the herd I 

To which "They call me what they will,** he said: 
*'Bnt I was bom too late: the fair new forms, 



That float about the threshold of an age. 

Like truths of Science waiting to be caught— 

Catch me who can, and make the catcher crown*d — 

Are taken by the foreloclc Let it be. 

But if you care indeed to listen, hear 

These measured words, my work of yestermom. 

*' We sleep and wake and sleep, but all things 
move: 
The Sun flies forward to his brother Sun ; 
The dark Earth follows wheel'd in her ellipse; 
And human things returning on themselves 
Move onward, leading up the golden year. 

** Ah, tho* the times, when some new thooght can 
bud, 
Are but as poets* seasons when they flower, 
Tet seas, that daily gain upon the shore. 
Have ebb and flow conditioning their march. 
And slow and sure comes up the golden year. 

"When wealth no more shall rest in mounded 
heaps, 
But emit with treUr light shall slowly melt 
In many streams to fatten lower lands. 
And light shall spread, and man be liker man 
Thro* all the season of the golden year. 

"Shall eagles not be eagles f wrens be wrens? 
If all the world were Cslcons, what uf that ? 
The wonder of the eagle were the less. 
But he not less the eagle. Happy days 
Roll onward, leading up the golden year. 

"Fly, happy happy sails and bear the Press; 
Fly, hikppy with the mission of the Cross ; 
Knit land to land, and blowing havenward 
With silks, and fruits, and spices, clear of toll, 
Enrich the markets of the golden year. 

"But we grow old. Ah! when shall all men*s 
good 
Be each man*s rule, and universal Peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea. 
Thro* all the circle of the golden year f ** 

Thus Car he flowed, and ended ; whereupon 
"Ah, folly!** in mimic cadence answer'd James— • 
"Ah, folly ! for it lies so far away, 
Not in our time, nor in our children's time, 
T is like the second world to us that live ; 
*T were all as one to flx our hopes on Heaven 
As on this vision of the golden year.** 

With that he struck his suff against the rocks 
And broke it,— James,— yon know him,— old, but fhll 
Of force and choler, and Arm upon his feet. 
And like an oaken stock in winter woods, 
0*erfloori8h*d with the hoary clematis: 
Then added, all in heat: 

"What stuff is this! 
Old writers push'd the happy season back,— 
The more fools they,— we forward: dreamers both: 
Ton most, that in an age, when every hour 
Must sweat her sixty minutes to the death, 
Live on, Qod love us, as if the seedsman, rapt 
Upon the teeming harvest, should not dip 
His hand into the bag: but well I know 
That unto him who works, and feels he works, 
This same grand year is ever at the doors.** 

He spoke ; and, high above, I heard them blast 
The steep slate-quarry, and the great echo flap 
And buffet round the hills from bluff to bluff. 



ULYSSES. 

It little proflts that an idle king. 

By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 

Match'd with an aged wife, I mete and dole 

Unequal laws unto a savage race, 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me. 

I cannot rest from travel: I will drink 

Life to the lees: all times I have enjoy'd 
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LOCKSLEY HALL. 

CoMVADB, leave me here a little, while aa yet 't la early morn ; 
Leave me here, and when yon want me, aonnd apon the bagle horiL 

T ia the place, and all aroond it, aa of old, the corlews call. 
Dreary gleams about the moorland flying over Lockaley Hall ; 

Lockaley Hall, that in the distance overlooks the sandy tracta, 
And the hollow ocean-ridges roaring into cataracta. 

Many a night from yonder ivied casement, ere I went to rest, 
Did I look on great Orion sloping slowly to the West 

Many a night I saw the Pleiads, rising thro' the mellow shade. 
Glitter like a swarm of flre-flies tangled in a silver braid. 

Here aboot the beach I wander'd, nourishing a youth sublime 
With the fkiry tales of science, and the loug result of Time ; 

When the centuries behind me like a fhiltfhl land reposed; 
When I clung to all the present for the promise that it dosed: 

When I dipt into the fatnre (kr as human eye could see; 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be.^ 

In the Spring a fhller crimson comes upon the robin's breast; 
In the Spring the wanton lapwing gets himself another crest ; 

In the Spring a livelier iris changes on the bumish*d dove ; 

In the Spring a young man*s fancy lightly tnma to thoughts of love. 

Then her cheek was pale and thinner than should be fur one so yonngat 
And her eyes on all my motions with a mute observance hung. 

And I said, *' My cousin Amy, speak, and speak the truth to me. 
Trust me, cousin, all the current of my being sets to thee.** 

On her pallid cheek and forehead came a color and a light. 
As I have seen the rosy red flushing in the northern night. 

And she tum'd— her bosom shaken with a sudden storm of sighs- 
All the spirit deeply dawning in the dark of hazel eyes— 

Saying, " I have hid my feelings, fearing they should do me wrong ;** 
Saying, "Dost thou love me, cousin r* weeping, '*I have loved thee long^'* 

Love took up the glass of Time, and tum'd it in his glowing han^s; 
Every moment, lightly shaken, ran Itself in golden sanda. 

Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords with might? 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, pass'd In music out of sight 

Many a morning on the moorland did we hear the copses rlnet 
And her whisper thronged my pulses with the fhlness of the Springs 

Many an evening by the waters did we watch the stately ships, 
And our spirits msh'd together at the touching of the lips. 

O my cousin, shailow-hearted 1 O my Amy, mine no more ! 
O the dreary, dreary moorland ! O the barren, barren shore ! 

Falser than all fkncy (kthoms, falser than all songs have sunfr* 
Puppet to a Other's threat, and servile to a shrewish tongue ! 

Is it well to wish thee happy ?•— having known me— to decline 
On a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart than mine I 
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Where is comfort f in dlyision of the records of the miDdf 
Can I part her firom herself; and love her, as I knew her, kind f 

I remember one that perish*d : sweetly did she speak and move : 
8nch d one do I remember, whom to look at was to love. 

Can I think of her as dead, and love her for the love she bor«f 
No—she never loved me traly: love is love forevermore. 

Comfort? comfort scom*d of devils ! this is tmth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow's crown of sorrow is remembering happier things. 

Dmg thy memories, lest thon learn it, lest thy heart be pnt to prooC 
In the dead nnhappy night, when the rain is on the roof. 

Like a dog, he hunts in dreams, and thon art staring at the wall. 
Where the dying night-lamp flickers, and the shadows rise and lalL 

Then a hand shall pass before thee, pointing to his dmnken sleep, 
To thy wldow*d marriage pillows, to the tears that thon wilt weep. 

Thon Shalt hear the "Never, never," whisperM by the phantom yearb, 
And a song flrom out the distance in the ringing of thine ears; 

And an eye shall vex thee, looking ancient kindness on thy pain. 
Turn thee, turn thee on thy pillow : get thee to thy rest again. 

Nay, but Nature brings thee solace : for a tender voice will cry. 
"Tis a purer life than thine; a lip to drain thy trouble dry. 

Baby lips will laugh me down : my latest rival brings thee rest. 
Baby Angers, waxen touches, press me from the mother's breast. 

O, the child too clothes the father with a deamess not his due. 
Half is thine and half is his : it will be worthy of the two. 

O, I see thee old and formal, fitted to thy petty part. 

With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a daughter's heart. 

**They were dangerous guides the feelings— she herself was not exempt^ 
Truly, she herself had suffered **— Perish in thy self-contempt ! 

Overlive it— lower yet— be happy! wherefore should I care? 
I myself must mix with action, lest I wither by despair. 

What is that which I should turn to, lighting npon days like these? 
Every door is barr*d with gold, and opens but to golden keys. 

Every gate is throng*d with suitors, all the markets overflow. 
I have but an angry fancy : what is that which I should do ? 

I had been content to perish, falling on the foeman*s ground. 

When the ranks are roird in vapor, and the winds are laid with sound. 

But the Jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that Honor feels. 
And the nations do but murmur, snarling at each other's heels. 

Can I but relive in sadness ? I will turn that earlier page. 
Hide me from my deep emotion, O thou wondrous Mother-Age I 

Make me feel the wild pulsation that I felt before the strife, 
When I heard my days before me, and the tumult of my life , 

Yearning for the large excitement that the coming years would yield. 
Eager-hearted as a boy when flrst he leaves his father's field. 

And at night along the dusky highway, near and nearer drawn. 
Sees In heaven the light of London fiaring like a dreary dawn ; 

And his spirit leaps within him to be gone before him then. 
Underneath the light he looks at, in among the throngs of men ; 

Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping something new: 

That which they have done but earnest of the things that they shall do: 

For I dipt into the fhture, far as human eye could see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be : 
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Saw the heavens till with oommeroe, argoales of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales ; 

Heard the heavens till with shouting, and there rain*d a ghastly dew 
From the nations* airy navies grappling in the central blue ; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the sonth-wind roshing warm. 
With the standards of the peoples plonging thro' the thonder-slonn; 

Till the war-dmm throbbM no longer, and the battle-flags were flu'l'd 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 

There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law. 

So I triumphed, ere my passion sweeping thro* me left me diy. 
Left me with the palsied heart, and left me with the Jaundiced eye ; 

Bye, to which all order festers, all things here are out of Joint, 
Science moves, but slowly slowly, creeping on firom point to point: 

Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion, creeping nigher, 
Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly-dying Are. 

Yet I doubt not thro* the ages one increasing purpose runs. 

And the thoughts of men are widen'd with the process of the sana. 

What is that to him that reaps not harvest of his youthfhl Joys. 
Tho* the deep heart of existence beat forever like a boy's f 

Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and I linger on the shore. 
And the individual withers, and the world is more and more. 

Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and he bears a laden breast, 
Fall of sad experience, moving toward the stillness of his rest 

Hark, my merry comrades call me, sounding on the bngle-hom. 
They to whom my foolish passion were a target for their scorn: 

Shall it not be scorn to me to harp on such a monlder'd string f 
I am shamed thro* all my nature to have loved so slight a thing. 

Weakness to be wroth with weakness ! woman's pleasure, woman's pain-* 
Nature made them blinder motions botunded in a shallower brain: 

Woman is the lesser man, and all thy passions, match'd with mine. 
Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine- 
Here at least, where nature sickens, nothing. Ah, for some retreat 
Deep in yonder shining Orient, where my life began to beat ; 

Where in wild Mahrattapbattle fell my father evil-starr'd ;— 
I was left a trampled orphan, and a eelflsh uncle's ward. 

Or to burst all links of habit— there to wander far away. 
On from island unto island at the gateways of the day. 

Larger constellations burning, mellow moons and happy skies. 
Breadths of tropic shade and palms in duster, knots of Paradise. 

Never comes the trader, never floats an European flag, 

Slides the bird o'er lustrous woodland, swings the trailer fh>m the crag : 

Droops the heavy-blossom'd bower, hangs the heavy-fruited tree- 
Summer isles of Eden lying in dark-purple spheres of sea. 

There methinks would be enjoyment more than in this march of mind. 
In the steamship, in the railway, in the thoughts that shake mankind. 

There the passions cramp'd no longer shall have scope and breathing-space* 
I will take some savage woman, she shall rear my dusky race. 

Iron-jointed, supple-sinew'd, they shall dive, and they shall run. 
Catch the wild goat by the hair, and hurl their lances in the sun ; 

Whistle back the parrot's call, and leap the rainbows of the brooka, 
Not with blinded eyesight poring over miserable books— 
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The woman of a thoasand sammerB back, 

Oodiva, wife to that grim Earl, who ruled 

In Coventry: for when he laid a uz 

Upon hia town, and all the mothere brought 

Their children, clamoring, **If we pay, we starrel** 

She sought her lord, and foaud him, where he strode 

▲bont the hall, among his dc^s, alone, 

His beard a foot before him, and his hair 

A yard behind. She told him of their tears, 

And pray*d him, ** If they pay this tax, they staire." 

Whereat he stared, replying, half-amazed, 

**Yoa would not let your little finger ache 

For such as CAessr*— **Bnt I would die,** said she. 

He laugh*d, and swore by Peter and by Paul : 

Then flllip*d at the diamond in her ear; 

"O ay, ay, ay, you Ulk !*'— " Alas •- she said, 

** But prove me what it is I wouid not da*' 

And from a heart as rough as Esau*s hand. 

He answer'd, "Ride you naked thro* the town, 

And I repeal it ;** and nodding, as in scorn. 

He parted, with great strides among his dogs. 

So left alone, the passions of her mind. 
As winds from all the compass shift and blow, 
Made war upon each other for an hour. 
Till pity won. She sent a herald forth. 
And bade him cry, with sound of trumpet, all 
The hard condition ; but that she would loose 
The people: therefore, as they loved her well, 
From then till noon no foot should pace the street, 
No e>e look down, she passing: but that all 
Should keep within, door shut, and window barr*d. 

Then fled she to her inmost bower, and there 
tJnclasp'd the wedded eagles of her belt. 
The grim Earrs g^ft; but ever at a breath 
She linger*d, looking like a summer moon 
Half-dipt in cloud: anon she shook her head. 
And 8hower*d the rippled ringlets to her knee; 
Unclad herself in haste : adown the stair 
Stole on : and, like a creeping sunbeam, slid 
From pillar untt> pillar, until she reach*d 
The gateway ; there she found her palfrey trapt 
In purple blason'd with armorial gold. 

Then she rode forth, clothed on with chastity: 
The deep air llsten'd round her as she rode, 
And all the low wind hardly breathed for fear. 
The little wide-mouth'd heads upon the spout 
Had cunning eyes to see : the barking cur 
Made her cheek flame : her palfrey's footfall shot 
Light horrors thro* her pulses: the blind walls 
Were i^ll of chinks and holes : and overhead 
Fantastic gables, crowding, stared : but she 
Not less thro* all bore up, till, last, she saw 
The white-flower'd elder-thicket from the fleld 
Gleam thro* the Gothic archways in the wall. 

Then she rode back, clothed on with chastity : 
And one low churl, compact of thankless earth. 
The fatal byword of all years to come, 
Boring a little auger-hole in fear, 
Peep'd— but his eyes, before they had their will. 
Were shrivell'd into darkness in his head. 
And dropt before him. So the Powers, who wait 
On noble deeds, cancell'd a sense misused ; 
And she, that knew not, pass'd : and all at once. 
With twelve great shockis of sound, the shameless 

noon 
Was clashed and hammered from a hundred towers. 
One after one : but even then she gain'd 
Her bower ; whence reissuing, robed and crown'd. 
To meet her lord, she took the tax away. 
And built herself an everlasting name. 
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A STILL small voice spake unto me, 
*• Thou art so fhll of misery. 
Were it not better not to be ?** 



Then to the still small voice I saidt 
**Let me not cast in endless shade 
What is so wonderftilly made." 

To which the voice did urge reply; 

•* To-day I saw the dragon-fly 

Come firom the wells where he did He. 

"An inner impulse rent the veil 
Of his old husk : from head to tail 
Came out clear plates of sapphire mail. 

"He dried bis wings: like gauze they gre^v: 
Thro* crofts and pastures wet with dew 
A living flash of light he flew.** 

I said, " When flrst the world began. 
Young Nature thro* flve cycles ran. 
And in the sixth she moulded man. 

" She gave him mind, the lordliest 
Proportion, and, above the rest. 
Dominion in the head and breast** 

Thereto the silent voice replied: 
"Self-blinded are you by your pride: 
Look up thro' night: the world is wid^- 

"This truth within thy mind rehearse^ 

That in a boundless universe 

Is boundless better, boundless worse. 

"Think yon this mould of hopes and tevr* 
Could flnd no statelier than his peers 
In yonder hundred million spheres f** 

It spake, moreover, in my mind : 
"Tho* thou wert scattered to the win^ 
Yet is there plenty of the kind.*' 

Then did my response clearer fkll : 
" No compound of this earthly ball 
Is like another, all In all." 

To which he answer'd scofllngly: 
"Good soul! suppose I grant it thee. 
Who '11 weep for thy deflclency? 

"Or will one beam be less intense, 

When thy peculiar dilTerence 

Is cancelVd In the world of sense f " 

I would have said, " Thou canst not know " 
Bat my fhll heart, that work'd below, 
Bain*d thro' my sight its overflow. 

Again the voice spake unto me: 
"Thou art so steep'd in misery, 
Surely, 't were better not to be. 

" Thine anguish will not let thee sleep, 

Nor any train of reason keep : 

Thou canst not think but thou wilt weep.' 

I said, "The years with change advance; 
If I make dark my countenance, 
I shut my life fh>m happier chance. 

" Some turn this sickness yet might take 
Ev'n yet" But he : " What drug can make 
A wlther'd palsy cease to shake ?" 

I wept, " Tho' I should die, I know 
That all about the thorn will blow 
In tufts of rosy-tinted snow; 

" And men, thro* novel spheres of thought 
Still moving after truth long sought. 
Will learn new things when I am not** 
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*' Yet,*' said the secret voice, *' some time 
Sooner or later, will gray prime 
Make thy grass boar with early rime. 

*' Not less swift soals that yearn for light, 

Rapt after heaven^s starry flight. 

Would sweep the tracts of day and night. 

''Not less the bee would range her cells, 
The ftarzy prickle Are the dells. 
The foxglove cluster dappled bells.** 

I said that " all the years invent • 
Each month is varioos to present 
The world with some development. 

"Were this not well, to bide mine boor, 
Tho' watching from a min'd tower 
How grows the day of human power?** 

"The highest-mounted mind," he said, 
"Still sees the sacred morning spread 
The silent summit overhead. 

"Will thirty seasons render plain 
Thoee lonely lights that still remain, 
Just breaking over land and mainf 

"Or make that mom, fkt>m his cold crown 
And crystal silence creeping down, 
Flood with fbll daylight glebe and town f 

" Forerun thy peers, thy time, and let 

Thy feet, millenniums hence, be set 

In midst of knowledge, dream'd not yet 

" ThoQ hast not gained a real height, 
Nor art thou nearer to the light, 
Because the scale is infinite. 

" T were better not to breathe or speak. 
Than cry for strength, remaining weak. 
And seem to find, but still to seek. 

"Moreover, but to seem to And 

Asks what thou laokest, thought reeign'd, 

A healthy frame, a quiet mind.** 

I said, "When I am gone away, 
*He dared not tarry,' men will say, 
Doing dishonor to my clay." 

"This Is more vile," he made reply, 
"To breathe and loathe, to live and sigh, 
Than once from dread of pain to die. 

" Sick art thou--a divided will 
Still heaping on the fear of ill 
The fear of men, a coward still. 

" Do men love thee? Art thou so bound 
To men, that how thy name may sound 
Will vex thee lying underground? 

" The memory of the wither*d leaf 
In endless time is scarce more brief 
Than of the gamer'd Autumn-sheaf. 

" Oo, vexed Spirit, sleep in trust : 
The right ear, that is flll'd with dust. 
Hears little of the fklse or Just" 

" Hard task, to pluck resolve,** I cried, 
" From emptiness and the waste wide 
Of that abyss, or scomftil pride ! 

"Nay— rather yet that I conld raise 

One hope that warm*d me in the dayi< 

While still I yeam'd for hnman praise. 
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" When, wide in soul and bold of tongue. 
Among the tents I paused and sung. 
The distant battle flash'd and rung. 

" I sung the Joyful Psan clear. 
And, sitting, buniiijih'd without fear 
The brand, the buckler, and the spear— 

"Waiting to strive a happy strife. 
To war with falsehood to the knife. 
And not to lose the good of life— 

" Some hidden principle to move. 

To put together, part and prove. 

And mete the bounds of hate and love— 

" As far as might be, to carve out 
Free space for every human doubt. 
That the whole mind might orb about— 

"To search thro* all I felt or saw. 
The springs of life, the depths of awe. 
And reach the law within the law: 

" At least, not rotting like a weed. 
But, having sown some generous seed, 
Frultfhl of Airtber thought and deed, 

"To pass, when Life her light withdraws. 
Not void of righteous self-applause. 
Nor in a merely selfish cause— 

"In some good cause, not In mine own, 
To perish, wept for, honor'd, known. 
And like a warrior overthrown ; 

"Whose eyes are dim with glorious tears. 
When, soird with noble dust, be hears 
His country's war-song thrill his ears: 

"Then dying of a mortal stroke, 
What time the foeman's line is broke. 
And all the war is roli'd in smoke." 

" Tea I" said the voice, " thy dream was good. 
While thou abodest in the bud. 
It was the stirring of the blood. 

" If Nature put not forth her power 
About the opening of the fiower, 
Who is It that could live an hour? 

"Then comes the check, the change, the Call. 
Pain rises up, old pleasures paU. 
There is one remedy for all. 

" Yet hadst thou, thro* enduring pain, 
Link'd month to month with snch a chain 
Of knitted purport, all were vain. 

"Thou hadst not between death and birth 
Dissolved the riddle of the earth. 
So were thy labor little-worth. 

" That men with knowledge merely play*d, 

I told thee— hardly nigher made, 

Tho* scaling slow from grade to grade; 

" Much less this dreamer, deaf and blind. 
Named man, may hope some truth to find, 
That bears relation to the mind. 

"For every worm beneath the moon 
Draws different threads, and late and soon 
Spins, toiling out his own cocoon. 

" Cry, faint not : either Truth is bom 
Beyond the polar gleam forlorn. 
Or in the gateways of the mora. 
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"C17, fatnt not, climb: the sammlts slc^ 
Bejond the farthest flights of hope. 
Wrapt in dense cload fkrom base to oope. 

** Sometimes a little comer shines, 

As oyer rainy mist inclines 

A gleaming crag with belts of pines. 

**I will go forward, sayest thou, 
I shall not fldl to And her now. 
Look ap, the fold is on her brow. 

** If straight thy tract, or if obliqae, 

Thon know*st not Shadows thon doet strike, 

Bmbracing cloud, Izion-Uke ; 

**And owning bnt a little more 
Than beasts, abidest lame and poor, 
Calling thyself a little lower 

" Than angels. Cease to wail and brawl ! 
Why inch by inch to darkness crawl f 
There is one remedy for all." 

** O dall, one-sided Toice," said I, 
**Wilt thon make everything a lie. 
To flatter me that I may die t 

**I know that age to age succeeds, 
Blowing a noise of tongues and deeds, 
A dust of systems and of creeds. 

**I cannot hide that some have ^rlTen, 
Achieving calm, to whom was given 
The Joy that mixes man with Heaven : 

"Who, rowing hard against the stream. 
Saw distant gates of Eden gleam, 
And did not dream it was a dream ; 

" Bnt heard, by secret transport led, 
Ev*n in the chamels of the dead. 
The murmur of the fountain-head— 

"Which did accomplish their desire. 
Bore and forbore, and did not tire. 
Like Stephen, an unquenched Are. 

"He heeded not reviling tones. 

Nor sold his heart to idle moans, 

Tho' curs'd and scom'd, and bruised with stones 

"Bnt looking upward, full of grace, 
He pray'd, and from a happy place 
God's glory smote him on the Dace.*' 



The sullen answer slid betwixt: 

" Not that the grounds of hope were flx*d, 

The elements were kindlier mix*d.** 

I said, "I toil beneath the curse. 
But, knowing not the universe, 
I fear to slide from bad to worse. 

" And that, in seeking to undo 
One riddle, and to And the true, 
I knit a hundred others new : 

" Or that this anguish fleeting hence, 
Unmanacled from bonds of sense. 
Be flx'd and frozen to permanence: 

"For I go, weak from suffering here ; 
Naked I go, and void of cheer : 
What is it that I may not fear r* 

" Consider well,** the voice replied, 

" His face, that two hours since hath died ; 

Wilt thou find passion, pain, or pride? 



"Will he obey wh^ one commands? 
Or answer should one press his hands? 
He answers not, nor understands. 

"His palms are folded on his breast: 
There is no other thing express'd 
Bnt long disquiet merged in rest 

"His lips are very mild and meek: 
Tho' one should smite him on the cheek. 
And on the month, he will not speak. 

"His little daughter, whose sweet (hoe 
He kiss'd, taking his last embrace, 
Becomes dishonor to her 



"His sons grow up that bear his name. 
Some grow to honor, some to shame, — 
But he is chill to praise or blame. 

" He will not hear the north-wind rave. 
Nor, moaning, household shelter crave 
From winter rains that beat his grave. 

"High up the vapors fold and svrim: 
About him broods the twilight dim: 
The place he knew forgetteth him." 

"If all be dark, vague voice," I said, 
"These things are wrapt in doubt and dread, 
Nor canst thon show the dead are dead. 

"The sap dries up: the plant declines. 
A deeper tale my heart divines. 
Know I not Death? the outward signs? 

"I found him when my years were few; 
A shadow on the graves I knew, 
And darkness in the village yew. 

"From grave to grave the shadow crept: 
In her still place the morning wept: 
Touch'd by his feet the daisy slept 

"The simple senses crown'd his head: 
* Omega I thou art Lord,' they said, 
*We And no motion in the dead.' 

"Why, if man rot in dreamless ease, 
Shonld that plain lisct, as taught by these, 
Not make him sure that he shall cease? 



"Who forged that other influence. 
That heat of inward evidence. 
By which he doubts against the 

" He owns the fatal gift of eyes. 
That read his spirit blindly wise. 
Not simple as a thing that dies. 

"Here sits he shaping wings to fly: 
His heart forebodes a mystery: 
He names the name Eternity. 

" That type of Perfect in his mind 
In Nature can he nowhere And. 
He sows himself on every wind. 

"He seems to hear a Heavenly Friend, 
And thro' thick veils to apprehend 
A labor working to an end. 

" The end and the beginning vex 
His reason ; many things perplex. 
With motions, checks, and oounter-checka. 

" He knows a baseness in his blood 

At snch strange war with something good. 

He may not do the thing he would. 
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** Heayen opens inward, chasmB yawn, 
Vaat images in glimmering dawn. 
Half-shown, are broken and withdrawn. 

** Ah ! snre within him and without, 
Conld his dark wisdom find it out. 
There most be answer to his doabt 

** Bat thou canst answer not again. 
With thine own weapon art thon slain, 
Or thoa wilt answer bat in vain. 

** The doabt woald rest, I dare not solve. 
In the same circle we revolve. 
Assarance only breeds resolve.** 

As when a billow, blown against, 

Falls back, the voice with which I llBnced 

A little ceased, bat recommenced : 

''Where wert thoa when thy father play*d 
In his ft'ee field, and pastime made, 
A merry boy in san and shade? 

'*A merry boy they called him then* 
He sat a pen the knees of men 
In days that never come again. 

** Before the little dncts began 

To feed thy bones with lime, and ran 

Their coarse, till thoa wert also man : 

'* Who took a wife, who rear'd his race. 
Whose wrinkles gather*d on his (koe. 
Whose tronbles number with his days: 

*' A life of nothings, nothing-worth. 
From that first nothing ere his birth 
To that last nothing ander earth I** 

** These words,** I said, " are like the rest, 
No certain clearness, bat at best 
A vagne suspicion of the breast : 

**Bat if I grant, thon might*st defend 
The thesis whidi thy words intend- 
That to begin implies to end; 

"Yet how should I for certain hold. 
Because my memory is so cold. 
That I first was in human moald f 

** I cannot make this matter plain. 
Bat I would shoot, howe'er in vain, 
A random arrow firom the brain. 

** It may be that no life is fonnd. 
Which only to one engine bound 
Falls oir, but cycles always roand. 

**As old mythologies relate. 

Some draught of Lethe might await 

The slipping thro* fh>m state to state. 

" As here we find in trances, men 
Forget the dream that happens then, 
Until they fkll in trance again. 

** So might we, if our state were such 

As one before, remember much. 

For those two likes might meet and tonch. 

" Bat, it I lapsed fi*om nobler place. 
Some legend of a fallen race 
Alone might hint of my disgrace ; 

'* Some vague emotion of delight 

In gaxing up an Alpine height, 

Some yearning toward the lamps of night 

*• Or if thro* lower lives I came— 
Tho' all experience past became 
Consolidate in mind and flrame-^ 



**1 might forget my weaker lot; 
Fur is not our first year forgot f 
The haunts of memory echo noL 

*' And men, whose reason long was blind. 
From cells of madness unconflned. 
Oft lose whole years of darker mind. 

*' Much more, if first I floated ttee. 
As naked essence, must I be 
Incompetent of memory : 

"For memory dealing but with tim^ 
And he with matter, could she climb 
Beyond her own material prime f 

"Moreover, something is or seems, 
That touches me with mystic gleams, 
Like glimpses of forgotten dreams— 

" Of something felt, like something hero -, 
Of something done, I know not where -, 
Such as no language may declare.* 

The sUll voice laugh*d. " I Ulk,** said he, 
'* Not with thy dreams. Sufllce it thee 
Thy pain is a reality.** 

"Bat thou,** said I, "hast miss*d thy mark, 
Who sought'st to wreck my mortal ark, 
By making all the horizon dark. 

"Why not set forth, if I should do 
This rashness, that which might ensoe 
With this old soul in organs newf 

" Whatever craxy sorrow saith, 

No life that breathes with human breath 

Has ever truly long'd for death. 

"*T is life, whereof oar nerves are scant, 

life, not death, for which we pant; 
More life, and fuller, that I want** 

1 ceased, and sat as one forlorn. 
Then said the voice, in qaiet soom: 
"Behold, it is the Sabbath mom.** 

And I arose, and 1 released 

The casement, and the light increased 

With freshness in the dawning east 

Like soften'd airs that blowing steal. 
When meres begin to uncongeal. 
The sweet church bells began to peaL 

On to God*s house the people prest: 
Passing the place where each must rest, 
Each enter'd like a welcome guest 

One walk*d between his wife and child, 
With measnr*d footfoll firm and mild, 
And now and then he gravely smiled. 

The prudent partner of his blood 
Lean*d on him, falthihl, gentle, good. 
Wearing the rose of womanhood. 

And in their double love secure. 
The little maiden walk'd demure, 
Pacing with downward eyelids pure. 

These three made unity so sweet, 
My Arozen heart began to beat. 
Remembering its ancient heat 

I bles^ them, and they wander'd on : 
I spoke, but answer came there nonej 
The dull and bitter voice was gone. 

A second voice was at mine ear, 

A little whisper silver-clear, 

A murmQr. " Be of better cheer.** 
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As from some bliasftil aelghborhood, 

A notice fkintly aQderetood, 

" Z see the end, and know the good.** 

A little bint to solmce woe, 

A hint, a whisper breathing low, 

** I may not speak of what I know.** 

Like an iBolian haxp that wakes 

No certain air, bnt overtakes 

Far thought with mnsic that it maket: 

Soch seem'd the whisper at my side: 

**What is it tboa knowest, sweet voice f** I cried. 

**A hidden hope,** the voice replied: 

So heavenly-toned, that in that hoar 
From oat my sallen heart a power 
Broke, like the rainbow fkrom the ahower, 

To Ibel, altho* no tongae can prove, 
That every cloud, that spreads above 
And veileth love, itself is love. 

And forth into the fields I went, 
And Nature's living motion lent 
The poise of hope to discontent. 

I wonder*d at the bounteous hours. 

The slow result of winter-showers : 

You scarce could see the grass for flowers. 

I wonder*d, while 1 paced along : 

The woods were flll'd so fhll irith song, 

There seem'd no room for sense of wrong. 

So variously seem*d all things wrought, 
I marvell'd how the mind was brought 
To anchor by one gloomy thought; 

And wherefore rather I made choice 
To commune with that barren voice. 
Than him that said, ** Rejoice I rejoice I*' 



THE DAY-DREAM. 

PROLOGUE. 

O Lapt Floba, let me speak : 
' A pleasant hour has past away 
While, dreaming on your damaak cheek. 

The dewy sister-eyelids lay. 
As by the lattice you reclined, 

I went thro' many wayward moods 
To see you dreaming— and, behind, 

A summer crisp with shining woods. 
And I too dream'd, until at last 

Across my fancy, brooding warm. 
The reflex of a legend past. 

And loosely settled into form. 
And would you have the thought I had. 

And see the vision that I saw, 
Then take the broidery-frame, and add 

A crimson to tbe quaint Macaw, 
And I will tell it Turn your face. 

Nor look with that too-earnest eye— 
The rhymes are dazzled from their place. 

And order'd words asunder fly. 

THE SLEEPING PALACE. 

1. 
The varying year with blade and sheat 

Clothes and reclotbes the happy plains: 
Here rests the sap within the leaf, 

Here stays the blood along the veins. 
Faint shadows, vapors lightly cnrl'd, 

Faint murmurs from the meadows come, 
Like hints and echoes of the world 

To spirits folded in the womb. 



8. 
Soft lustre bathes the range of urns 

On every slanting terrace-lawn. 
The fountain to his place returns. 

Deep in the garden lake withdrawn. 
Here droops the banner on the tower. 

On the hall-hearths the festal flrea, 
The peacock in his laurel bower. 

The parrot in his gilded wires. 



Roof -haunting martins warm their eggst 

In these, in those the life is stay'd. 
The mantles from the golden pegs 

Droop sleepily : no sound is made. 
Not even of a gnat that sings. 

More like a picture seemeth all 
Than those old portraits of old kings. 

That watch the sleepers ftom the walL 



Here sits the butler with a flask 

Between his knees half-drained ; and the;S 
The wrinkled steward at his task. 

The maid-of-honor blooming fair: 
The page has caught her hand in his : 

Her lips are sever*d as to speak: 
His own are pouted to a kiss: 

The blush is flx'd upon her cheek. 



Till all the hundred summers pass, 

The beams, that through the oriel shins^ 
Make prisms in every carven glass. 

And beaker brimm*d with noble wine. 
Each baron at the banquet sleeps, 

Grave faces gather*d in a ring. 
His state the king reposing keeps. 

He must have been a Jovial king. 



All roand a hedge upahoots, and ahows 

At distance like a little wood; 
Thorns, ivies, woodbine, mistletoes. 

And grapes with bunches red as blood: 
All creeping plants, a wall of green 

Close-matted, bur and brake and brier, 
And glimpsing over these. Just seen. 

High up the topmost palace-spire. 

7. 

When will the hundred summers die. 

And thought and time be bom again, 
And newer knowledge, drawing nigh, 

Bring truth that sways tbe soul of meui 
Here all things in their place remain. 

As all were order*d, ages since. 
Come, Care and Pleasure, Hope and Pain, 

And bring the fated fairy Prince. 

THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 

1. 

Year after year unto her feet. 

She lying on her conch alone. 
Across the purpled coverlet. 

The maiden's Jet-black hair has growiVi 
On either side her tranced form 

Forth streaming from a braid of pearl 
The slumbrous light is rich and warm. 

And moves not on the rounded enrL 



The silk 8tar-broider*d coverlid 
Unto her limbs itself doth moald 

Languidly ever ; and, amid 
Her fhll black ringlets downward roU*d» 



THE DAY-DREAM. 
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Glows forth each softly-ahadowed arm 
With bracelets of the diamond bright: 

Her constant beaaty doth inform 
Stillness with love, and day with light 



She sleeps : her breathings are not heard 

In palace chambers &r apart 
The fragrant tresses are not stirr'd 

That He apon her charmed heart. 
She sleeps: on either hand apswells 

The gold-fringed pillow lightly prest: 
She sleeps, nor dreams, bnt ever dwells 

A perfect form in perfect rest 

THE ARRIVAL. 

1. 

All precioos things, discover'd late, 

To those that seek them issne forth ; 
For love in seqael works with fate, 

And draws the veil from hidden worth. 
He travels far from other skies— 

His mantle glitters on the rocks— 
A fairy Prince, with Joyful eyes, 

And lighter-footed than the fox. 



The bodies and the bones of those 

That strove in other days to pass. 
Are wither'd in the thorny close. 

Or scattered blanching on the grass. 
He gaxes on the silent dead, 

*'They perish'd in their daring deeds." 
This proverb flashes thro* his head, 

" The many fall : the one sncceed^** 



He com^ scarce knowing what he seeks : 

He breaks the hedge: he enters there: 
The color flies into his cheeks: 

He tmsts to light on something fUr ; 
For all his life the charm did tolk 

Abont his path, and hover near 
With words of promise in his walk. 

And whisper'd voices at his ear. 



More close and close his footsteps wind ; 

The Magic Moitic In his heart 
Beats qnick and quicker, till he And 

The quiet chamber far apart. 
His spirit flatters like a lark. 

He stoops— to kiss her— on his knee. 
'Love, if thy tresses be so dark. 

How dork those hidden eyes mast be P 

THE REVIVAL. 

1. 
A toach, a kiss I the charm was snapt. 

There rose a noise of striking clocks. 
And feet that ran, and doors that clapt, 

And barking dogs, and crowing cocks; 
A fiiller light illamlned all, 

A breeze thro* all the garden swept, 
A sadden habbab shook the hall. 

And sixty feet the foantain leapt 

«. 

The hedge broke in, the banner blew, 

The butler drauk, the stewnrd scrawrd. 
The fire shot up, the martin flew, 

The parrot scream'd, the peacock squall'd, 
The maid and page renew*d their strife, 

The palace bang'd, and bazs*d, and clnrkt, 
And all the long-pent stream of life 

Duh*d downward in a cataract 



8. 

And last with these the king awoke. 

And in his chair himself uprear'd, 
And yawn'd, and rubb'd his face, and spoke, 

'*By holy rood, a royal beard 1 
How say you f we have slept, my lords. 

My beard has grown into my lap.** 
The barons swore, with many words, 

T was bnt an after-dinner's nap. 



" Pardy," return'd the king, •* but still 

My Joints are something stiff or so. 
My lord, and shall we pass the bill 

I mentioned half an hour ago?*' 
The chancellor, sedate and vain. 

In courteous words retum'd reply. 
Bnt dallied with his golden chain. 

And, smiling, put the question by. 

THE DEPARTURE. 
1. 

And on her lover's arm she leant, 

And round her waist she felt it fold. 
And far across the hills they went 

In that new world which is the old. 
Across the hills, and far away 

Beyond their utmost purple rim. 
And deep into the dying day 

The happy princess follow'd him. 



"I'd sleep another hundred years, 

O love, for such another kiss ;'* 
'*0 wake forever, love," she hears, 

**0 love, 't was such as this and this." 
And o'er them many a sliding star. 

And many a merry wind was borne. 
And, stream*d thro' many a golden bar, 

The twilight melted into mom. 



" O eyes long laid In happy sleep I** 

" O happy sleep, that lightly fled I** 
*' O happy kiss, that woke thy sleep I** 

" O love, thy kiss would wake the dead *" 
And o*er them many a flowing range 

Of vapor buoy'd the crescent-bark. 
And, rapt thro' many a rosy change, 

The twilight died into the dark. 

4. 

*' A hundred summers ! can it be f 

And whither goest thou, tell me where V" 
** O seek my father's court with me, 

For there are greater wonders there.*' 
And o'er the hills, and for away 

Beyond their utmost purple rim. 
Beyond the night, across the day, 

Thro' all the world she follow'd him. 

MORAL. 

1. 
So, Lady Flora, take my lay. 

And if you flnd no moral there, 
Oo, look In any glass and say. 

What moral Is In being ftilr. 
O, to what uses shall we put 

The wild weed flower that simply blowe! 
And Is there any moral shut 

Within the bosom of the rose f 



But any man that walks the mead. 
In bud or blade, or bloom, may find. 

According as his humors lead, 
A meaning suited to his mind. 
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AMPHION. 



And liberal applications lie 
In Art like Nature, deareet friend ; 

So t were to cramp its oae, if I 
Should hook it to some usefhl end. 

L'KNVOL 
1. 
Ton sliake your head. A random striui; 

Tonr finer female sense offends. 
Well— were it not a pleasant thing 

To Call asleep with all one's friends; 
To pass with all oar social ties 

To silence from the paths of men ; 
And every hondred years to rise 

And learn the world, and sleep again ; 
To sleep thro' terms of mighty wars. 

And wake on science grown to more, 
On secrets of the brain, the stars. 

As wild as aught of fairy lore ; 
And all that else the years will show. 

The Poet-furms of stronger hoars. 
The vast Republics that may grow. 

The Federations and the Powers; 
TiUnlc forces taking birth 
In divers seasons, divers climes ; 
For we are Ancients of the earth. 

And in the morning of the times. 



So sleeping, so aroused fh>m sleep 
Thro' sunny decades new and strange, 

Or gay quinquenniads would we reap 
The flower and quintessence of change. 



Ah, yet would I— «nd would T might ! 

Sio much yonr eyes my fiincy take— 
Be still the first to leap to light 

That I might kiss those eyes awake 1 
For, am I right or am I wrong, 

To choose your own you did not care; 
You'd have my moral from the song. 

And I will take my pleasure there: 
And, am I right or am I wrong. 

My fancy, ranging thro' and thro'. 
To search a meaning for the song. 

Perforce will still revert to you; 
Nor finds a closer truth than this 

All-graceful head, so richly curl'd. 
And evermore a costly kiss 

The prelude to some brighter world. 



For since the time when Adam first 

Embraced his Eve in happy hour. 
And every bird of Eden burst 

In carol, every bud to fiower, 
What eyes, like thine, have wsken'd hopes f 

What lips, like thine, so sweetly Join'd ? 
Where on the double rosebud droops 

The fulness of the pensive mind ; 
Which all too dearly self-involved, 

Tet sleeps a dreamless sleep to me : 
A sleep by kisses undissolved. 

That lets thee neither hear nor see: 
But break it In the name of wife. 

And in the rights that name may give, 
Are clasp'd the moral of thy life. 

And that for which I care to live. 

EPILOGUE. 

So, Lady Flora, take my lay. 
And, if yon find a meaning there, 

O whisper to your glass, and say, 
**What wonder, if he thinks me fidrf** 

What wonder I was all unwise. 
To shape the song for yonr delight, 



Like long-t^tll'd birds of Paradise, 
That float thro' Heaven, and cannot light r 

Or old-world trains, upheld at court 
By Cupid-boys of blooming hue^ 

But take it— earnest wed with sport. 
And either sacred unto you. 



AMPHION. 

Mr fkther left a park to me, 

But it is wild and barren, 
A garden too with scarce a tree 

And waster than a warren: 
Yet say the neighbors when they call. 

It is not bad but good land. 
And in it is the germ of all 

That grows within the woodland. 

O had I lived when song was great 

In days of old Ampbion, 
And ta'en my flddle to the gate. 

Nor cared for seed or scion ! 
And had I lived when song was great, 

And legs of trees were limber. 
And ta'en my flddle to the gate. 

And flddled in the timber! 

*T is said he had a tuneftil tongue. 

Such happy intonation. 
Wherever he sat down and sung 

He left a small plantation ; 
Wherever in a lonely grove 

He set up his forlorn pipes. 
The gouty oak began to move. 

And flounder into homplpea 

The mountain stirr'd its bushy crown. 

And, as tradition teaches, 
Yonng ashes pirouetted down 

Coquetting with young beeches; 
And briony-vine and ivy-wreath 

Ran forward to his rhyming. 
And from the valleys underneath 

Came little copses climbing. 

The birch-tree swang her fragrant hair, 

The bramble cast her berry. 
The gin within the Juniper 

Began to make him merry. 
The poplars, in long order due. 

With cypress promenaded. 
The shock-head willows two and two 

By rivers gallopaded. 

Came wet-shot alder from the wave, 

Came yews, a dismal coterie; 
Each pluck'd his one foot from the graven 

Poussetting with a sloe-tree: 
Old elms came breaking from the vine. 

The vine stream'd out to follow. 
And, sweating rosin, plurop'd the pine 

From many a cloudy hollow. 

And was n't it a sight to see, 

When, ere his song was ended. 
Like some great landslip, tree by tree. 

The country-side descended ; 
And shepherds from the mountain-«ave^ 

Look'd down, half-pleased, half-frighteo'd. 
As dash'd about the drunken leaves 

The random sunshine lighten'd.' 

O, nature flrst was firesh to men. 

And wanton without measure; 
So youth fhl and so flexile then. 

You moved her at your pleasora. 



LYRICAL MONOLOGUE 
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Twang oat, my fiddle ! shake the twigs ! 

And make her dance attendance ; 
Blow, Ante, and stir the stiff-sat sprigs. 

And scirrhous roots and tendona. 

Tis vain I in snch a brassy age 

1 conld not move a thistle ; 
The very sparrows In the hedge 

Scarce answer to my whistle; 
Or at the most, when three-parts-slck 

With strumming and with scraping, 
A Jackass heehaws from the rick, 

The passive oxen gaping. 

But what is that I hear? a sound 

Like sleepy counsel pleading; 
O Lord !— *t is In my neighbor's groond. 

The modem Muses reading. 
They read Botanic Treatises, 

And Works on Gardening through there, 
And Methods of transplanting trees. 

To look as if they grew there. 

The wither*d Misses ! how they proM 

0*er books of travelKd seamen. 
And show you slips of all that grows 

From England to Van Diemen. 
They read in arbors dipt and cut. 

And alleys, faded places. 
By squares of tropic summer shut 

And warm'd in crystal cases. 

But these, tho' fed with careftil dirt. 

Are neither green nor sappy ; 
Half-conscious of the garden-squirt, 

The spindlings look unhappy. 
Better to me the meanest weed 

That blows upon its mountain. 
The vilest herb that runs to seed 

Beside its native fountain. 

And I must work thro' months of toil. 

And years of cultivation. 
Upon my proper patch of soil 

To grow my own plantation. 
rU take the showers as they fkll, 

I will not vex my bosom: 
Enough if at the end of all 

A little garden blossom. 



WILL WATERPROOFS LYRICAL MON- 
OLOGUE. 

MADE AT THE COCK. 

FLVMP head-waiter at The Cock, 
To which I most resort. 

How goes the time? 'T is five o'clock. 

Oo fetch a pint of port : 
But let it not be such as that 

You set before chance-comers. 
But snch whose &ther-grape grew fkt 

On Lusitanian summers. 

No vain libation to the Muse, 

But may she still be kind. 
And whisper lovely words, and use 

Her influence on the mind, 
To make me Mrrite my random rhymes, 

Ere they be half-forgotten ; 
Nor add and alter, many times, 

Till all be ripe and rotten. 

1 pledge her, and she comes and dips 
Her laurel in the wine. 

And lays it thrice upon my lips. 
These fovor'd lips of mine ; 



Until the charm have power to make 
New lifeblood warm the bosom. 

And barren commonplaces break 
In ftUl and kindly blossom. 

I pledge her silent at the board ; 

Her gradual fingers steal 
And touch upon the master-chord 

Of all I felt and feel. 
Old wishes, ghosts of broken plana, 

And phantom hopes assemble; 
And that child's heart within the mm^ 

Begins to move and tremble. 

Thro* many an hour of summer suns 

By many pleasant ways, 
Against its fountain upward runs 

The current of my days ; 
I kiss the lips I once have kiss'd; 

The gas-light wavers dimmer; 
And softly, thro* a vinous mist. 

My college ft-iendshipe glimmer. 

I grow in worth, and wit, and aeuM^ 

Unboding critic-pen. 
Or that eternal want of pence. 

Which vexes public men. 
Who hold their hands to all, and cry 

For that which all deny them,— 
Who sweep the crossings, wet or dij, 

And ail the world go by theuL 

Ah yet, tho* all the world forsake. 

Tho' fortune clip my wings, 
I will not cramp my heart, nor take 

Half-views of men and things. 
Let Whig and Tory stir their blood ; 

There must be stormy weather: 
But for some true result of good 

All parties work together. 

Let there be thistles, there are grapes: 

If old things, there are new : 
Ten thousand broken lights and shapes, 

Yet glimpses of the true. 
Let raflli be rife in prose and rhyme. 

We lack not rhymes and reasons, 
Aa on this whirligig of Time 

We circle with the seasons. 

This earth is rich in man and maid : 

With fair horixons bound i 
This whole wide earth of light and atuuto 

Comes out, a perfect round. 
High over roaring Temple-bar, 

And, set In Heaven's third story, 
I look at all things as they are. 

But thro* a kind of glory. 



Head-waiter, honor'd by the guest 

Half-mused, or reeling-ripe, 
The pint, you brought me, was the beat 

That ever came from pipe. 
But tho' the port surpasses praise. 

My nerves have dealt with stiffer. 
Is there some magic in the place? 

Or do my peptics differ? 

For since I came to live and learn. 

No pint of white or red 
Had ever half the power to turn 

This wheel within my head, 
Which bears a season'd brain about, 

Unsnbject to confhsion, 
Tho' soak'd and saturate, ont and oat. 

Thro' every convolution. 

For I am of a numerous house, 
With many kinsmen gay, 
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Where k>og and largely we caroaae, 

Ab who Bhall Bay me Day: 
Each month, a birthday coming on, 

We drink defying trouble. 
Or aometimea two wonld meet la one, 

And then we drank it doable , 

Whether the vintage, yet nnkept. 

Had relish flery-new, 
Or, elbow-deep in sawdnet, alept, 

As old as Waterloo; 
Or etow*d (when classic Canning died) 

In masty bins and chambers. 
Had cast upon Its crusty side 

The gloom of ten Decembers. 

The Muse, the Jolly Muse, it is I 

She answered to my call. 
She changes with that mood or this, 

la all-in-all to all: 
She lit the spark within my throat. 

To make my blood run quicker, 
Used all her fiery will, and smote 

Her life into the liquor. 

And hence this halo lives about 

The waiter's hands, that reach 
To each his perfect pint of stout. 

His proper chop to each. 
He looks not like the common breed 

That with the napkin dally ; 
I think he came like Ganymede, 

From some delightful valley. 

The Cock was of a larger egg 

Than modem poultry drop, 
Stept forward on a firmer leg, 

And cramm*d a plumper crop ; 
Upon an ampler dunghill trod, 

Crow*d lustier late and early, 
Sipt wine from silver, praising God, 

And raked m golden barley. 

A private life was all his Joy, 

Till in a court he saw 
A soroething-pottle-bodled boy 

That knuckled at the taw : 
He stoop'd and clutch'd him, fair and good, 

Flew over roof and casement: 
His brothers of the weather stood 

Stock-still for sheer amazement. 

But he, by farmstead, thorpe, and spire. 

And fullow'd with acclaims, 
A sign to many a staring shire. 

Came crowing over Thames. 
Right down by smoky Paul's they bore. 

Till, where the street grows straiter. 
One fix*d forever at the door, 

And one became head-waiter. 



But whither would my fancy go f 

How out of place she makes 
The violet of a legend blow 

Among the chops and steaks! 
Tis but a steward of the can, 

One shade more plump than common : 
As Just and mere a serving-man 

As any, bom of woman. 

I ranged too high : what draws roe down 

Into the common day? 
Is it the weight of that half-crown, 

Which I shall h^ve to pay f 
For, something duller than at first. 

Nor wholly comfortable, 
I sit (my empty glass reversed), 

And thmmming on the table: 



Half fearfhl that, with self at strife, 

I take myself to task; 
Lest of the fhlnesa of my life 

I leave an empty flaak: 
For I had hope, by something raret 

To prove myself a poet ; 
But, while I plan and plan, my hair 

Is gray before I know it. 

So fares it since the years b^^an, 

Till they be gather*d up ; 
The trath, that files the fiowing can» 

Will haunt the vacant cup: 
And others' follies teach us not. 

Nor much their wisdom teaches; 
And most, of sterling worth. Is what 

Our own experience preachea. 

Ah, let the rasty theme alone ! 

We know not what we know. 
But for my pleasant hour, 'tis gone, 

*Tis gone, and let it go. 
*Tia gone: a thousand such have sUpC 

Away from my embraces, 
And fall'n into the dusty crypt 

Of darken'd forma and liMes. 

Go, therefore, thou 1 thy betters went 

Long since, and came no more : 
With peals of genial clamor sent 

From many a tavera-door. 
With twisted quirks and happy hita. 

From misty men of letters ; 
The tavero-hours of mighty wita,— 

Thine elders and thy betters. 

Hours, when the Poet's words and lookfl 

Had yet their native glow: 
Not yet the fear of little books 

Had made him talk for show; 
But, all his vast heart sherris-wsrm'd 

He fiash'd his random speeches ; 
Ere days, that deal in ana, swarm'd 

His literary leeches. 

So mix forever with the past. 

Like all good things on earth I 
For should I prize thee, could'st thon last. 

At half thy real worth? 
I hold it good, good things should paaa: 

With time I will not quarrel: 
It is but yonder empty glass 

That makes me maudllu-moraL 



Head-Whiter of the chop-house here^ 

To which I most resort, 
I too must part : I hold thee dear 

For this good pint of port. 
For this, thou shalt from all things suck 

Marrow of mirth and laughter : 
And, wheresoe'er thou move, good luck 

Shall fling her old shoe after. 

But thon wilt never move from henoe^ 

The sphere thy fate allots: 
Thy latter days increased with pence 

Go down among the pots: 
Thou battenest by the greasy gleam 

In haunts of hungry sinners, 
Old boxes, larded with the steam 

Of thirty thousand dinners. 

We ft-et, we fhme, would shift our Bkiii8» 

Wonld quarrel with our lot: 
Thy care is, under polish'd tins. 

To serve the hot-and-hot; 
To come and go, and come again. 

Returning like the pewit, 
And watch'd by silent gentlemen, 

That trifle with the craet. 



^ 
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.—LADY CLARK 
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Live long, ere from thy topmost head 

The thick-set haxel dies; 
Long, ere the hatefal crow shall tread 

The comers of thine eyes: 
Live long, nor feel in head or chest 

Ow changeAil equinoxes, 
Till mellow Death, like some late gaest. 

Shall call thee flrom the boxes. 

Bnt when he calls, and thoa shalt cease 

To pace the gritted floor, 
And, laying down an anctnons lease 

Of life, Shalt earn no more : 
No carved cross-bones, the types of Death, 

Shall show thee past to Heaven: 
Bot carved cross-pipes, and, nnderneath, 

A pint-pot, neatly graven. 



TO 



AFTER READING A LIFE AND LETTERS. 

** CvMd b« h« that BMTM my boMt." 

You might have won the Poet's name, 
If snch be worth the winning now. 
And gain'd a laorel for your brow 

Of sounder leaf than I can claim ; 

Bnt yon have made the wiser choice, 
A life that moves to grscious ends 
Thro* troops of nnrecordlng fHends, 

A deedfhl life, a silent voice : 

And yon have miss'd the irreverent doom 
Of those that wear the Poet's crown : 
Hereafter, neither knave nor clown 

Shall hold their orgies at yoor tomb. 

• 

For now the Poet cannot die 
Nor leave his mnsic as of old. 
Bat runnd him ere he scarce be cold 

Begins the scandal and the cry: 

"Proclaim the fsnlts he would not show: 
Break lock and seal : betray the trust : 
Keep nothing sacred : 't Is but Just 

The many-headed beast should know.** 

Ah shameless ! for he did but sing 
A song that pleased us from Its worth; 
No public life was his on earth. 

No blazon'd statesman he, nor king. 

lie gave the people of his best : 
His wont he kept, his best he gare. 
My Shakespeare's curse on clown and knave 

Who will not let his ashes rest ! 

Who make It seem more sweet to be 
The little life of bank and brier. 
The bird that pipes his lone desire 

And dies unheard within his tree. 

Than he that warbles long and loud 
And drops at Glory's temple-gates, 
For whom the carrion vulture waits 

To tear his heart before the crowd \ 



LADY CLARE. 

It was the time when lilies blow. 
And clouds are highest up In air. 

Lord Ronald bronght a lily-white doe 
To give his cousin. Lady Clare. 

I trow they did not part In scorn : 
Lorers long-betroth'd were they: 



They two will wed the morrow mom: 
God's blessing on the day! 

" He does not love me for my birth. 
Nor for my lands so broad and (kir: 

He loves me for my own trae worth. 
And that is well," said Lady Clare. 

In there came old Alice the nurse. 
Said, **Who was this that went from theef* 
It was my cousin," said Lady Clare 
"To-morrow he weds with me." 
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" O God be thank'd 1" said Alice the norse, 
"That all comes round so Just and fair: 

Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands, 
And you are not the Lady Clare." 

" Are ye out of your mind, my nurse, my nurse f* 
Said Lady Clare, " that ye speak so wild ?** 

" As God 's above," said Alice the nu^e, 
" I speak the troth : you are my child. 

"The old Earl's daughter died at my breast, 
I speak the troth, as I live by bread ! 

I buried her like my own sweet child. 
And put my child in her stead." 

"Falsely, falsely have ye done, 
O mother," she said, " If this be troe, 

To keep the best man under the sou 
So many years from his due." 

"Nay now, my child," said Alice the nurse, 

" Bnt keep the secret for your life. 
And all you have will be Lord Ronald's, 

When you are man and wife." 



" If I'm a beggar bora," she said, 
" I will speak out, for I dare not lie. 

Pull off, pull off, the broach of gold. 
And fling the diamond necklace by.** 

"Nay now, my child," said Alice the nurse. 

" Bnt keep the secret all ye can." 
She said "Not so: but I will know 

If there be any faith In man." 

"Nsy now, what fliith?"sald Alice the nurse, 
"The man will cleave unto his right" 

" And he shall have it," the lady replied, 
"Tho' I should die to-night" 

"Yet give one kiss to your mother deart 
Alas, my child, I sinn'd for thee." 

" O mother, mother, mother," she said, 
"So strange It seems to me. 

"Yet here's a kiss for my mother dear. 

My mother dear. If this be so, 
And Isy your hand upon my head. 

And bless me, mother, ere I go.** 

She clad herself in a rasset gown. 

She was no longer Lady Clare: 
She went by dale, and she went by down. 

With a single rose in her hair. 

The lily-white doe Lord Ronald had bronght 

Leapt up from where she lay, 
Dropt her head In the maiden's hand, 

And followed her all the way. 

Down slept Lord Ronald from his tower; 

" O Lady Clare, you shame your worth ! 
Why come you drest like a village maid, 

That are the flower of the earth ?" 

" If I come drest like a village maid, 

I am but as my fortunes are: 
I am a beggar bora," she said, 

"And not the Lady Clare.** 



■"PUj ma no tridu,' Mid Loid Rooald, 

" For I un jonn la wotd ud la dMd, 
Flay D* no lrlcki,~ Hid Lotd Rnuld, 

" Toot rlddla !■ hard to raad." 
O Mid prondlr (tood aba npl 

Hot beut iriihln ber did Dot lUI: 
8ha look'd Into Lord RoDild'i «;«■, 

And told him bU ber nana'* Ula. 
Ha Unch'd a lulKh ot merry acom : 

B* tom'd, and klu'd bar whera aba itoodi 



And I,~ lai 
Wa two will 
And Tim iball atlll be Lad; Clan." 

ST. AGNES. 
I>a>r on Iha conTcnt-roar the anom 
An aparklLng to tba moon; 



Haka TlMM aj ipblt pun and claai 

Aa are the rroelr aUea, 
Or tbli dial raawdrop or Iba jaar 

ThMl In Bij boaam llaL 

Aa Ibaae wblta robai ara aodad ud di 

To Tondcr ahlnia^ froand ; 
Aa thla pale laper> earlblf ipuk, 

To jrondar argant rooiid ; 
So abowB m; •onl bcfbre iba Lamls 

Mjipldl barorc Theej 
"' 'n edIiw aartblj bonae I am. 



To tt 






eDa, O Lord I ud U^ 

Thro' all jon atarllehl kaen, 
I>raw ma, Itaf brida, a Etttlerlng atar. 
In raiment wblta and daan. 

Ha ILfU ma to the goldan door* ; 

All beaven bnreta bar atarrr Boor^ 

And atrawa her li|[bta below, 
Aod detpeaa no and npl Iba galea 

Roll back, and far within 
For ma Iba Heave ntj Brldagmoa wallak 

To matte me para of aln. 
Tbe sabbattai of Eiernlt;, 

One aabbatb deep and wide— 
A light upon Iba ahlntiig aea— 

The BrldegruoD with hli brldo' 




BIR GALAHAD. 




Sm GALAHAD. 
Ht good bitde auren tba asqun 
Hj tODgb iBiiM thnutslh aure, 
Hj itnnglb 1* u the alreDglh of lea. 



itDpet ttuillcth high. 



The ihiUeTliig 

The bird brums inner on ue auei, 
The tpllDter'd 9pear.ihani crack *Dd Oj, 






Hour iweel xn look) thit lidlee bend 

Od •rhom their thiara hU I 
Fbt Ihein I bitcle to the end, 

To UTe tram ebime and thrall; 
Bat ill mj heart !■ drawn aboTe, 

Uj kneea are bow'd In crypt uid ahrlne: 
1 nerer ftilt tbe klae of love, 

Nor mddoD'a hand Id loine. 
More boDDteoaa aipeeta on me beam, 

He mightier tmuporta more and thrill j 
Bo keep I bir thro' Ihlth and prayer 

A tlrgin heart Id work and will. 



iwfnt light I 

inree angeia Dear tbe holy Orafl : 
With folded foet, tn atolM ot white. 

On Bleeping winge Ihey aalL 
Ah, hleeeed Tlilon ! blood of Ood 1 

Uy epirit beala her mortal ben. 
At down dark tldee the glor; alldee, 

And itar-llke BilDglea with the atuv. 



Bat o'er the dark a glory ipreide, 
And glldi [he driving hall. 



A light b< 



1 ahelter jlelde : 
I and wtDdy llelda. 



The atalla are void, the doon are wh 

Tbe tapera hamlng tllr. 
Ptir gleama the snawy' altar-cloth. 

The allTer teaaeti ^larkle clsan. 



I mnae on Joy that will Dot 
Pure apacei clothed In IIt 

Pnra lilies ot eternal peace, 
Wboee odon hanul my di 
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TO E. L.— THE LORD OF BURLEIGH. 



And, strickeD by an angers band, 
Tbit mortal armor tbat I wear, 

Tbis welgbt and siie, tbls beart and eyes 
Are toocb'd, are tom'd to finest air. 

Tbe cloads are broken In the sky, 

And tbro* tbe mountain-walls 
A rolling organ-barmony 

Swells ni), and sbakes and (klla. 
Tben move tbe trees, tbe copses nod, 

Wings flutter, voices hover clear : 
*'0 Just and faitbftil knight of Ood I 

Ride on ! tbe prixe is near.'* 
So pass I hostel, hall, and grange; 

By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 
All-arm*d I ride, whatever betide, 

Until I find tbe holy OraiL 



TO E. L., ON HIS TRAVELS IN GREECE. 

Jllyriam woodland*, echoing falls 
Of water, sheets of summer glass, 
The long divine Penelan pass. 

The vast Akrokeraunian walls, 

Tomobrit, Athoe, all things fair, 
With such a pencil, such a pen, 
Ton shadow forth to distant men, 

I read and felt that I was there: 

And trust me while I tum*d the page. 
And tracked you still on classic ground, 
I grew in gladness till I found 

My spirits in tbe golden age. 

For me tbe torrent ever pour'd 
And glisten'd— here and there alone 
The broad-llmb'd Gods at random thrown 

By fountain-urns ;— and Naiads oar*d 

A glimmering shoulder under gloom 

Of cavern pillars ; on the swell 

Tbe silver lily heaved and fell ; 
And many a slope was rich In bloom 

Prom him that on the mountain lea 
By dancing rivulets fed his flocks. 
To him who sat upon tbe rocks. 

And fluted to the morning sea. 



THE LORD OF BURLEIGH. 

In her ear be whispers gayly, 

" If my heart by signs can tell, 
Maiden, I have watch'd thee daily, 

And I think thoa lov*i(t me well.** 
She replies, In accents fhinter, 

** There is none I love like thee.** 
Ho is but a landscape-painter, 

And a village maiden she. 
He to lips, that fondly falter, 

Presses bis without reproof: 
Leads her to the village altar. 

And they leave her father's roof. 
*' I can make no marriage present ; 

Little can I give my wife. 
Love will make onr cottase pleasant, 

And I love thee more than life.** 
They by parks and lodges going 

See tbe lordly castles stand ; 
Summer woods, about them blowing, 
. Made a murmur in the land. 
From deep thonght himself he rouses. 

Says to her that loves him well. 



** Let us see these handsome bouses 

Where the wealthy nobles dwelL** 
So she goes by him attended. 

Hears him lovingly converse. 
Sees whatever fair and splendid 

Lay betwixt his home and hers; 
Parks with oak and chestnut shady, 

Parks and order'd gardens great. 
Ancient homes of lord and lady. 

Built for pleasure and for state. 
All he shows her makes him dearer : 

Evermore she seems to gaxe 
On that cottage growing nearer, 

Where they twain will spend their daya. 
O but she will love blm truly I 

He shall have a cheerful home ; 
She will order all things duly. 

When beneath bis roof they come. 
Thus her beart rejoices greatly. 

Till a gateway she discerns 
With armorial bearings stately. 

And beneath tbe gate she turns; 
Sees a mansion more majestic 

Than all those she saw before: 
Many a gallant gay domestic 

Bows before him at the door. 
And they speak In gentle murmur. 

When they answer to bis call. 
While he treads with footstep firmer. 

Leading on trom ball to ball. 
And, while now she wonders blindly. 

Nor the meaning can divine. 
Proudly turns be round and Undly, 

** All of this is mine and thine." 
Here be lives in state and bounty. 

Lord of Burleigh, fair and fi-ee. 
Not a lord In all the county 

Is so great a lord as he. 
All at once the color flnsbes 

Her sweet face f^om brow to chin: 
As it were with shame she blushea, 

And her spirit changed within. 
Then her countenance all over 

Pale again as death did prove; 
But be clasp'd her like a lover. 

And he cheer'd her soul with love. 
So she strove against her weakness, 

Tho* at tiroes her spirits sank: 
Shaped her heart with woman's meeknesf 

To all duties of her rank: 
And a geutle consort made he. 

And her gentle mind was such 
That she grew a noble lady. 

And tbe people loved her much. 
But a trouble weigh'd upon her. 

And perplex'd her, night and mom, 
W:th the burden of an honor 

Unto which she was not bom. 
Faint she grew, and ever fainter. 

As she murmur'd, **0, tbat be 
Were once more tbat landscape-painter. 

Which did win my heart from mel" 
So she droop'd and droop'd before him. 

Fading slowly from bis side: 
Three fair children first she bore him, 

Tben before her time she died. 
Weeping, weeping late and early. 

Walking up and pacing down. 
Deeply mourned the Lord of Burleigh, 

Bnrleigh-bouse by Sr am ford-town. 
And he came to look upon her, 

And he lm)k*d at her and said, 
** Bring the dress and put it on h«r, 

Tbat she wore when she was wed.** 
Then her people, softly treading. 

Bore to earth her body, drest 
In tbe dress that she was wed in, 

Tbat her spirit might nave rest. 



^ 



EDWABD QRAT.— SIB LAUNCELOT AND QUEEN GUINEVERE. 
EDWARD GRAY. 



BwmvT EniDB Uoralud at joudet Iowa 
Hst ma wilUng on j'ODder wij, 

■■And taare yoa loat jonc bssrtt" ibe Mid: 
" And are ;oa married ret, Edward Qraj r" 

Bireet Smiiu Horelind ipoke to me: 
BltterlT weeping I tnro'd maj : 

"Sweet Emma Mareland, loie no more 
Can lonch the heart ot Edward Qraj. 

"EHen Adair ahe toted me well, 
Againet her (Mber'a and matber** wOl : 

To-day t aat Kjr an bnnr and wept, 
Bj Ellaa'a graie, on Iha wiodr hllL 

■'Sbj' aha wai, and I Ibonght her cold ; 

Thooehl bar prond, and (led orer the aea ; 
PUI'd 1 waa wttb fblly and aplie. 

When Ellen Adair waa djlag fOr ma. 



"Then I took a pencil ai 



"BItterlr wept I orer the atone: 
Bitterlf weeping I tnm'd awaj : 

There Ilea tht bodj at Srien Adair t 
And there the heart of Edward Onj I" 




Lm Bonla that balance ]or and palo, 
With teara and smllea (Irom beaven ^al 
The maiden Bprlug upon (he plain 
Came in a annllt Ibll oi rain. 

In crrital T^>or ererrwhere 
Bine lilea or heaTcn langb'd belwee[k, 
Andi. 1^ In foreat-deepa unseen, 
The topmoat elm-tiee gather'd graan 

From dnogbla ot bahnj air. 



e Itnnel piped hia aong: 
e ihroaile whlitled etrong: 
e sparbawk, wheel'd along, 
e gioTH from fear of wroDgi 
capea with fnller soand 
In cnrvea the yellowing river ran, 
And drooping cbeatnat-bnda began 
To apread Into the perfect fan, 
AtwTe the teeming gronad. 



With bUaifnl treble ringing clear. 
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A FAREWELL.— THE VISION OP Sm. 



Sbe 8e«in*d a part of Joyooa Spring; 
A gown of graaa-green silk ahe wore, 
Bnckled with gulden claapa before; 
A light-green tuft of plnmea ahe bora 

Cloaed in a golden ring. 

Now on eome twiated iTj-net, 

Now by aome tinkling rimlet. 

In moaaea mixt with violet 

Her cream-white male his paatem aei; 

And fleeter now ahe akimm'd the pUina 
Than ahe whoae elfln prancer apringa 
By night to eery warblinga, 
When all the glimmering moorland rlnga 

With Jingling bridle-reina. 

Aa ahe fled ftat thro* ann and ahade, 
The happy winda npon her play'd. 
Blowing the ringlet fh>m the braid: 
She look*d ao lovely, aa she swayM 

The rein with dainty flnger-Upe, 
A man had given ail other liliaa, 
And all his worldly worth for this, 
To waate hia whole heart in one kiaa 

Upon her perfect lipa. 



A FAREWELL. 

Flow down, cold rivulet, to the aea. 

Thy tribate wave deliver: 
No more by thee my stepa ahall be, 

Forever and forever. 

Flow, softly flow, by lawn and lea, 

A rivniet then a river: 
Nowhere by thee my stepa ahall be, 

Forever and forever. 

Bnt here will sigh thine alder tree. 
And here thine aspen shiver; 

And here by thee will hum the bee, 
Forever and forever. 

A thonaand anna will atream on thee, 
A thonaand moona will quiver; 

Bat not by thee my atepa ahall be, 
Forever and forever. 



THE VISION OF SIN. 



i UAD a vision when the night waa late: 
A youth came riding toward a palace-gate. 
He rode a horse with wings, that would have flown. 
But that hia heavy rider kept him down. 
\nd fh>m the palace came a child of sin, 
And took him by the curls, and led him in, 
Where sat a company with heated eyes, 
Bzpecting when a fountain should arise: 
A sleepy light upon their brows and lipa — 
As when the sun, a crescent of eclipse, 
Dreams over lake and lawn, and isles and capea— 
Suffhsed them, sitting, lying, languid shapes. 
By heaps of gourds, and skins of wine, and piles of 
grapea. 

9. 

Then methonght I heard a mellow sound, 
Qatherlng up from all the lower ground ; 
Narrowing in to where they sat aaaembled 
Low voluptuous music winding trembled, 
Wov*n in circles: they that heard it aigh*d, 
Panted hand in hand with faces pale. 



Swung themaelves, and in low tonea repliad* 

Till the fountain apouted, ahowering wide 

Sleet of diamond-drift and pearly haO ; 

Then the music touch*d the galea and dladr 

Roae again fh>m where it aeem'd to fkil, 

Storm*d in orba of aong, a growing gale ; 

Till thronging in and in, to where they waited, 

Aa *t were a hundred-throated nightingale, 

The atrong tempeatnona treble throbb'd and palpi- 

Uted; 
Ran Into iu giddiest whirl of aound, 
Canght the aparkles, and in drelea, 
Purple gauxea, golden hazes, liquid mase^ 
Flnng the torrent rainbow round: 
Then they started fk-om their placea, 
Moved with violence, changed in hue, 
Canght each other with wild grimacea, 
Half-invisible to the view. 
Wheeling with precipitate pacea 
To the melody, till they flew. 
Hair, and eyea, and limbs, and fkoea, 
Twiated hard in flerce embraoea, 
Like to Furiea, like to Graces, 
Dash*d together in blinding dew: 
Till, kill'd with aome luxurioua agony. 
The nerve-disaolvlng melody 
Flntter'd headlong from the aky. 

8. 

And then I look'd up toward a monntaln-craet. 
That girt the region with high cliff and lawn: 
I aaw that every morning, far withdrawn 
Beyond the darkness and the cataract, 
Ood made himself an awful rose of dawn. 
Unheeded: and detaching, fold by fold. 
From thoae atill heights, and, slowly drawing nen; 
A vapor heavy, hueless, formleaa, cold. 
Came floating on for many a month and year. 
Unheeded: and I thought I would have ppoken. 
And warned that madman ere It grew too late: 
But, aa in dreams, I could not Mine was broken, 
When that cold vi^x>r touch'd the palace gate, 
And link*d again. I saw within my head 
A gray and gap-tooth*d man aa lean aa death, 
Who slowly rode across a wither*d heath. 
And lighted at a ruin*d inn, and aaid: 



"Wrinkled hostler, grim and thin I 
Here is custom come your way; 

Take my brute, and lead him in, 
Stuff hia ribe with mouldy hay. 

"Bitter barmaid, waning fhat! 

See that sheets are on my bed; 
What! the flower of life is past: 

It ia long before yon wed. 

"Slip-shod waiter, lank and aoor. 

At the Dragon on the heath 1 
Let us have a quiet hour, 
*Let ua hob-and-nob with Death. 

"I am old, but let me drink; 

Bring me spices, bring me wine; 
I remember, when I think. 

That my youth waa half divine. 

" Wine is good for shrivell*d lipa, 
When a blanket wraps the day. 

When the rotten woodland dripa, 
And the leaf ia stamped in clay. 

" Sit thee down, and have no tlhame^ 
Cheek by Jowl, and knee by knee > 

What care I for any name? 
What for order or degree? 



THE VISION OF SIN. 
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**Let me screw thee up • peg: 
Let me looee thy tongne with wine: 

C«Ueet thoa that thing a leg t 
Which le thinnest t thine or minet 

**Thon shalt not be saved by works: 

Thon hast been a sinner too : 
Roln'd trunks on wither'd forks, 

Smpty scarecrows, I and yon 1 

"Fill the cap, and All the can: 

Have a ronse before the mom: 
Brery moment dies a man, 

Brery moment one is bom. 

** We are men of niln*d blood ; 

Therefore comes it we are n^se. 
Fish are we that love the mad, 

Bising to no fkncy-flies. 

**Name and flimel to fly sablime 

Through the courts, the camps, the schools, 
Is to be the ball of Time, 

Bandied in the hands of Ibols. 

" Friendship !— to be two in one- 
Let the canting liar pack I 

Well I know, when I am gone, 
How she mouths behind my back. 

** Virtue!— to be good and Just— 

Bvery heart, when sifted well, 
Is a clot of warmer dust, 

Miz'd with cunning sparks of hell. 

** O I we two as well can look 

Whited thought and cleanly life 
As the priest, above his book 

Leering at his neighbor's wil^ 

"Fill the cup, and fill the can: 

Have a rouse before the mom: 
Bvery moment dies a man, 

Bvery moment one is bom. 

** Drink, and let the parties rave: 

They are flird with idle spleen ; 
Rising, fklling, like a wave. 

For they know not what they mean. 

*'He that roars for liberty 

Faster binds a tyrant's power; 
And the tyrant's crael glee 

Forces on the fi-eer hour. 

"Fill the can, and flll the cup: 

All the windy ways of men 
Are but dust that rises up. 

And is lightly laid again. 

** Greet her with applausive breath. 

Freedom, gayly doth she tread; 
In her right a civic wreath. 

In her left a haman head 

** No, I love not what la new ; 

She Is of an ancient house : 
And I think we know the hue 

Of that cap upon her brows. 

" Let her go 1 her thirst she slakes 
Where the bloody conduit runs: 

Then her sweetest meal she maka 
On the flrst-bom of her sons. 

** Drink to lofty hopes that cool- 
Visions of a perfect State : 

Drink we, last, the public fool, 
Frantic love and firantic hate. 

'•Chant me now some wicked stave. 
Till thy drooping courage rise, 



And the glow-worm of the grave 
Glimmer in thy rheumy eyes. 

"Fear not thou to loose thy tongue; 

Set thy hoary fkncies free; 
What is loathsome to the young 

Savors well to thee and me. 

'* Change, reverting to the years, 
When thy nerves could understand 

What there is in loving tears, 
And the warmth of hand in hand. 

"Tell me tales of thy first love- 
April hopes, the fools of chance : 

Till the graves begin to move, 
Ajid the dead begin to dance. 

"Fill the can, and flll the cup: 

All the windy ways ot men 
Are but dust that rises up, 

And is lightly laid again. 

"Trooping from their mouldy dens 
The chap-fkllen circle spreads: 

Welcome, fellow-citizens. 
Hollow hearts and empty heads i 

" Ton are bones, and what of that? 

Bvery face, however fhll, 
Padded round with flesh and Ikt, 

Is but modell'd on a skull. 

"Death is king, and Vivat Rex! 

Tread a measure on the stones, 
Madam— if I know your wz. 

From the ftshion of your bonea. 

" No, I cannot praise the flre 
In your eye— nor yet your lip: 

All the more do I admire 
Joints of cunning workmanship. 

"Lol God's likeness— the ground-plan— 
Neither modell'd, glazed, or frames . 

Bats me, thou roagh sketch of man. 
Far too naked to be shamed I 

" Drink to Fortune, drink to Chance^ 
While we keep a little breath ! 

Drink to heavy Ignorance 1 
Hob-and-nob with brother Death 1 

"Thou art maxed, the night \b lon^ 
And the longer night \b near: 

What! I am not all as wrong 
As a bitter Jest is dear. 

" Toutbfhl hopes, by scores, to all. 
When the locks are crisp and curl'd ; 

Unto me my maudlin gall 
Ajid my mockeries of the world. 

" Fill the cup, and flU the can 1 
Mingle madness, mingle scorn! 

Dregs of life, and lees of man : 
Tet we will not die forlorn." 



The voice g^w ffiint: there came a ftirther change 
Once more uprose the mystic mountain-range : 
Below were men and horses pierced with worms^ 
And slowly quickening into lower forms; 
By shards and scurf of salt, and scum of dross, 
Old plash of rains, and refbse patch'd with moss. 
Then some one spake : " Behold ! it was a crime 
Of sense avenged by sense that wore with time." 
Another said : " The crime of sense became 
The crime of malice, and is equal blame.** 
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And oiM : " B< bad not wboll)' qncsch'd bta powsr ; 
A Utile gnlD of coiudeac* msda him toat," 
At tut I beard a Tolce apon tbe dupe 
Cry to the iDminlt, "!■ tbere an; hupeT" 
To wblch an antwer peai'd tram thai bish land. 
But la ■ tongue do aaa could nodentand; 
Aud on the (llmmetlDK limit tar withdrawn 
God made BInuelf an awfal toee of dawn. 



Com not, wben 

To dro|i U>T ft 

To mmple roan 



itn dead, 

Bb teara upon mj grawtj 

n; lUlen bead, 

ippj dnil ItaoD woDldit not 
the wind sweep and tbe plover crj i 
tbini, ^ bj. 



Child, If It were thine error or thj crime 

I caie no longer, being alt anbleal : 
Wed whom thon wilt, but I am ilck or Time, 
And J deiln to rest. 

Oo bf, go b;. 



THE EAGLE. 



Hi claapa the crag with booked banda ; 
Cloee to the atm in loael; tandp, 
Rlng'd wltb the aaure world, be ataDdi. 



Tbe wrinkled aea benealb him ovwUi 
He watcbet Itom bli moimlaln walk. 
And tike a thunderbolt be Mil. 



Hon eailward, happy earth, and leare 
Ton orange innHt waning ilowi 

From rrlDgee of ihe faded eie, 
O, bappy planet, eaalward gO' 

~" ir Ibr dark ahontder glow 



Tbyal 



tralaler- 



Ah. bear me wllh Ihee, llgbllT bome, 
Dip forward under atarry Itgbt, 

And move me to my niarrlage-moni. 
And roond again to happy night 



O well for Che lallar lad. 
That be aloga In hie boat on the baj 1 




THE BEGGAR HAID.— THE POErS SONG. 



And Ihe aUtel; (blpa go od 



Bnik, bnak, bnak, 

At lbs tint of thj crmea, O Bol 
Bat ttie Under gruc of a dsji that la dead 

WUl naicr come back to nu. 



THE BEGGAR HAID. 

Baa anna acroac bcr bnttt atae laid ; 

Bha **• more bir than irocda cut mt : 
Barefaated cams Iho ieggur suU 

Bcfuie Ibe klog Copbeloa. 
In robe and aova tba k\ag atapl down, 

To mMt and gn^ bar on bar waj ; 
"H ll DO woddar," aald Ihi lorda, 

"Sba la man beaDllttd Ibta daj." 

Aa ablDM ths moon In dondcd aklea, 
She Id ber poor atllra waa M«a : 

Od« prslied bar ankle*, one ber ejea. 
Ous hei dark bait and knasoms mloD. 



THE POET'S SONG. 
Bi Tain bad lUlan, tbe Po«t aroae, 
Ha pasa'd b; the towD and oat of Ibe itrset, 
light viDd blew rrom ths gatei of the iim. 
And wavea otihaduw want orer tbe whaat, 
And be ait bim down In a lone); place, 
nd chanted a melod; Imd and awect. 
That made IliB «l1d.a<i>aD panaa In bar dood, 
And tba lark drop down at bla toet. 

Tbe awallow atopt aa ha bunted the bea. 

The anake allpt nnder a apraj, 
Tbe wild hawk atood with the dowD od hlj baik. 

And Blared, with bla foot on tbe pnj, 
And Ibe nightingale tbonght, "I hare aoDg man]) 



snga, 



"gaj. 
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PROLOGUE. 

Sib Waltib Vitiah all • summer's day 
Gave his broad lawns notil the set of san 
Up to the people : thither flock'd at noon 
His tenants, wife and child, and thither half 
The neighboring borongh with their Institote 
Of which he was the patron. I was there 
From college, visiting the son,— the son 
A Walter too,— with others of onr set. 
Five others: we were seven at Vivian-place. 

And me that morning Walter show*d the boose, 
Greek, set with bnsts: firom vases in the hall 
flowers of all heavens, and lovelier than their names. 
Grew side by side ; and on the pavement lay 
Carved stones of the Abbey-rain in the park. 
Hoge Ammonites, and the first bones of Time ; 
And on the tables every clime and age 
Jumbled together: celts and calumets. 
Claymore and snow-shoe, toys in lava, fims 
Of sandal, amber, ancient rosaries, 
Laborious orient ivory sphere in sphere, 
The cursed Malayan crease, and battle-clubs 
From the isles of palm : and higher on the walls. 
Betwixt the monstrous horns of elk and deer. 
His own forefkthers* arms and armor hung. 

And "thI^** he said, *' was Hugh's at Agincourt; 
And that was old Sir Ralph's at Ascalon : 
A good knight be 1 we keep a chronicle 
With all about him,**— which he brought, and I 
Dived in a hoard of tales that dealt with knights 
Half-legend, half-historic, counts and kings 
Who laid about them at their wills and died ; 
And mixt with these, a lady, one that ann*d 
Her own fair head, and sallying thro' the gate. 
Had beat her foes with slaughter from her walla. 

**0 miracle ot women," said the book, 
** O noble heart who, being strait-besieged 
By this wild king to force her to his wish, 
Nor bent, nor broke, nor sbunn'd a soldier's death. 
But now when all was lost or seem'd as lost— 
Her stature more than mortal in the burst 
Of sunrise, her arm lifted, eyes on fire- 
Brake with a blast of trumpets from the gate. 
And, falling on them like a thunderbolt, 
She trampled some beneath her horses' heels. 
And some were whelm'd with missiles of the wall. 
And some were pnsh'd with lances flrom the rock, 
And part were drown'd vrithin the whirling brook: 
O miracle of noble womanhood !*' 

So sang the gallant glorious chronicle : 
And, I all rapt In this, ** Come out," he said, 
'* To the Abbey : there is Aunt Elisabeth 



And sister Lilia with the rest" We went 

(I kept the book and had my finger in it) 

Down thro' the park: strange was the sight to me; 

For all the sloping pasture murmur'd, sown 

With happy laces and with holiday. 

There moved the multitude, a thousand heads; 

The patient leaders of their Institute 

Taught them with facts. One rear'd a font of stone 

And drew from butts of water on the slope, 

The fountain of the moment, playing now 

A twisted snake, and now a rain of pearls. 

Or stcep-up spout whereon the gilded ball 

Danced like a wisp : and somewhat lower down 

A man with knobs and wires and vials fired 

A cannon : Echo answer'd in her sleep 

From hollow fields: and here were telescopes 

For azure views : and thei-e a group of girls 

In circle waited, whom the electric shock 

Dislink'd with shrieks and laughter: round the lakl 

A little clock-work steamer paddling plied 

And shook the lilies: perch'd alxrat the knolls 

A dozen angry models Jetted steam: 

A petty railway ran : a fire-balloon 

Rose gem-like up before the dusky groves 

And dropt a fairy parachute and past: 

And there thro' twenty posts of telegraph 

They flash'd a saucy message to and fh> 

Between the mimic stations; so that sport 

Went hand in hand with Science ; othorwhers 

Pure sport : a herd of boys with clamor bowl'd. 

And stump'd the wicket ; babies rolI*d about 

Like tumbled fruit in grass ; and men and maids 

Arranged a country dance, and fiew thro* light 

And shadow, while the twangling violin 

Struck up with Soldier-laddie, and overhead 

The broad ambrosial aisles of lofty lime 

Made noise with bees and breeze firom end to end. 

Strange was the sight and smacking of the time : 
And long we gazed, but satiated at length 
Came to the ruins. High-arch'd and ivy-claspt, 
Of finest Gothic lighter than a fire, 
Thro' one wide chasm of time and troBi they gave 
The park, the crowd, the house ; but all within 
The sward was trim as any garden lawn: 
And here we lit on Aunt Elizabeth, 
And Lilia with the rest, and lady friends 
From neighbor seats : and there was Ralph himself, 
A broken statue propt against the wall. 
As gay as any. Lilia, wild with sport. 
Half child, half woman as she was, had wound 
A scarf of orange round the stony helm. 
And robed the shoulders in a rosy silk. 
That made the old warrior fh)m his ivied nook 
Glow like a sunbeam: near his tomb a feast 
Shone, silver-set ; about it lay the guest«. 
And there we Joined them : then the maiden Aunt 
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Took this fair day for text, and from it preach'd 
An universal culture for the crowd. 
And all things great; but we, nuworthier, told 
Of College : he had climb'd across the spikes, 
And be bad sqneesed himself betwixt the bars. 
And he had breathed the Proctor's dogs: and one 
Discussed his tutor, rough to common men, 
But honeying at the whisper of a lord ; 
And one the Master, as a rogne In grain 
Veneer*d with sanctimonious theory. 

But while they talk'd, above their heads I saw 
The feudal warrior lady-clad ; which brought 
My book to mind: and opening this I read 
Of old Sir Ralph a page or two that rang 
With tilt and toamey : then the tale of her 
That drove her foes with slaughter from her walls. 
And much I praised her nobleness, and '* Where,** 
Ask'd Walter, patting Lilians head (she lay 
Beside him) " lives there such a woman now ?" 

Qaick answer'd Lilia, "There are thousands now 
Such women, bat convention beats them down : 
It is but bringing op: no more than that: 
You men have done it : how I hate you all ! 
Ah, were I something great ! I wish I were 
Some mighty poetess, I would shame you then. 
That love to keep us children 1 O I wish 
That I were some great Princess, I would build 
Far off from men a college like a man*s. 
And I would teach them all that men are taught: 
We are twice as quick !" And here she shook aside 
The hand that play*d the patron with her curls. 

And one said smiling, " Pretty were the sight 
If our old halls could change their sex, and flaunt 
With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans. 
And sweet girl-gmdaates in their golden hair. 
I think they should not wear our rusty gowns. 
But move as rich as Emperor-moths or Ralph 
Who shines so in the corner ; yet I fear. 
If there were many Lillas in the brood. 
However deep you might embower the nest, 
Some boy would spy it." 

At this upon the sward 
She tapt her tiny sllken-sandal'd foot: 
"That*s your light way: but I would make it death 
For any male thing but to peep at us.'* 

Petulant she spoke, and at herself she laugh'd ; 
A rose-bud set with little wilful thorns. 
And sweet as English air could make her, she: 
But Walter haiPd a score of names upon ner. 
And "petty Ogress," and "uugrateftai Pass," 
And swore he long'd at College, only long'd. 
All else was well, for she-society. 
They boated and they cricketed; they talked 
At wiue, in clnbs, of art, of politics ; 
They lost their weeks ; they vext the souls of deans ; 
They rode ; they betted ; made a hundred friends. 
And caught the blossom of the flying terms. 
But miss'd the mignonette of Vivian-place, 
The little hearth-flower Lilia. Thus he spoke. 
Part banter, part affection. 

"True," she said, 
*' We doubt not that O yes, you miss'd us much. 
I '11 stake my ruby ring upon it yon did." 

She held it out ; and as a parrot turns 
Up thro* gilt wires a crafty loving eye. 
And takes a lady's flnger with all care, 
And bites it for trne heart and not for harm. 
So be with Lilia's. Daintily she shriek'd 
And wrung it. " Doubt my word again !" be said. 
** Come, listen ! here is proof that you were mlss'd : 
We seven stay'd at Christmas up to read. 
And there we took one tutor as to read : 
The hard-grain'd Muses of the cube and square 
Were out of season : never man, I think, 



So mottlder'd in a sinecnre as he : 
For while our cloisters echo'd frosty feet. 
And our long walks were stript as bare as brooma, 
We did but talk you over, pledge you all 
In wassail : often, like as many girls — 
Sick for the hollies and the yews of home- 
As many little trifling Lllias— play'd 
Charades and riddles as at Christmas here. 
And whaVB my thought and when and where and how 
And often told a tale from mouth to mouth 
As here at Christmas." 

She.remember'd that: 
A pleasant game, she thought : she liked it more 
Than magic music, forfeits, all the rest 
But these— what kind of tales did men tell men. 
She wonder'd, by themselves? 

A half-disdain 
Perch'd on the pouted blossom of her lips : 
And Walter nodded at me ; *' He began, 
The rest would follow, each in turn ; and so 
We forged a sevenfold story. Kind ? what kind Y 
Chimeras, crotchets, Christmas solecisms. 
Seven-headed monsters only made to kill 
Time by the flre in winter." 

** Kill him now. 
The tyrant 1 kill him in the summer too," 
Said Lilia ; " Why not now," the maiden Aunt 
"Why not a summer's as a winter's talet 
A tale for summer as beflts the time. 
And something it should be to suit the place, 
Heroic, for a hero lies beneath. 
Grave, aolemn 1" 

Walter warp'd his mouth at this 
To something so mock-solemn, that I laugh'd 
And Lilia woke with sudden-shrilling mirth 
An echo like a ghostly woodpecker. 
Hid in the ruins; till the maiden Aunt 
(A little sense of wrong had touch'd her fkce 
With color) tum'd to me with " As yon will ; 
Heroic if you will, or what yon will. 
Or be yourself your hero if you will." 

" Take Lilia, then, for heroine," clamor'd he, 
" And make her some great Princess, six feet high, 
Grand, epic, homicidal ; and be you 
The Prince to win her !" 

" Then follow me, the Prince," 
I answer'd, ** each be hero in his turn ! 
Seven and yet one, like shadows in a dream. — 
Heroic seems our Princess as required.— 
But something made to suit with Time and place, 
A Gothic ruin and a Grecian house, 
A talk of college and of ladies* rights, 
A feudal knight in silken masquerade. 
And, yonder, shrieks and strange experiments 
For which the good Sir Ralph had burnt them all— 
This were a medley ! we should have him back 
Who told the * Winter's tale ' to do it for us. 
No matter: we will say whatever comes. 
And let the ladies sing us, if they vdll. 
From time to time, some ballad or a song 
To give us breathing-space." 

So I began. 
And the rest follow'd : and the women sang 
Between the roui^her voices of the men. 
Like linnets In the pauses of the wind : 
And here I give the story and the songs. 



A Pbinos I was, blue-eyed, and fair in face. 
Of temper amorous, as the flrst of May, 
With lengths of yellow ringlet, like a girl. 
For on my cradle shone the Northern star. 

There lived an ancient legend In our honse. 
Some sorcerer, whom a far-off g^andsire burnt 
Because he cast no shadow, had foretold. 
Dying, that none of all our blood should know 
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The shadow from the Bobetanoe, and that one 

Hhuald come to flght with shadows and to fkll. 

Pur so, my mother said, the story ran. 

And, tnily, waklni; dreams were, more or less, 

Au old and stran^^e affection of the hoase. 

Myself too had weird selzares, Heaven knows what: 

On a sadden in the midst of men and day, 

And while I wa1k*d and talk'd as heretofore, 

I seero'd to move among a world of ghosts. 

And feel myself the shadow of a dream. 

Our great court-Oalen poised his gilt-head cane, 

And paw*d his beard, and mutter'd ** catalepsy.** 

My mother pitying made a thousand prayers; 

My mother was as mild as any saint, 

Half-canonised by all that look*d on her, 

80 gracious was her tact and tenderness ; 

But my good father thought a king a king : 

He cared not fur the affection of the house ; 

He held his sceptre like a pedant's wand 

To lash offence, and with long arms and hands 

Reach'd out, and pick*d offenders from the mass 

For Judgment 

Now it chanced that I had been, 
White nre was yet in bud and blade, betroth'd 
To one, a neighboring Princess : she to me 
Was proxy-wedded with a bootless calf 
At eight years old; and still ftt>m time to time 
Came murmurs of her beauty ftt>m the South, 
And of her brethren, youths of puissance ; 
And still I wore^her picture by my heart. 
And one dark tress; and all around them both 
8weet thoughts would swarm as bees abont their 
queen. 

But when the days drew nigh that I should wed, 
My father sent ambassadors with ftirs 
And Jewels, gifts, to fetch her : theee brought back 
A present, a great labor of the loom ; 
And therewithal an answer vague as wind ; 
Betiides, they saw the king; he took the gifts. 
He said there was a compact ; that was tme : 
Rut then she had a will ; was he to blame f 
And maiden fancies : loved to live alone 
Among her women ; certain, would not wed. 

That morning in the presence-room I stood 
With Cyril and with Florian, my two friends : 
The first, a gentleman of broken means 
(His father's fault) but given to starts and bursts 
Of revel ; and the inst, my other heart. 
And almost my half-self, for still we moved 
Together, twinu*d as horse's ear and eye. 

Now, while they spnke, I saw my (kther's face 
Grow long and troubled like a rising moon, 
Inflamed with wrath: he started on his feet. 
Tore the king's letter, snnw'd it down, and rent 
The wonder of the loom thro' warp and woof 
From skirt to skirt ; and at the last he sware 
That he would send a hundred thousand men. 
And bring her in a whirlwind : then he chew'd 
The thrice-tnm'd cud of wrath, and cook'd his spleen. 
Communing with his captains of the war. 

At last I spoke. "My father, let me ga 
It cannot be but some gross error lies 
In this report, this answer of a king, 
Whom all men . ite as kind and hospitable: 
Or, msybe, I myself, my bride once seen, 
Whate'cr my grief to find her less than fhme. 
May rue the bargain made." And Florian said: 
"I have a sisrer at the foreign court, 
Who moves al)ont the Princess ; she, you know, 
Who wedded with a nobleman from thence: 
He, dying lately, left her, as I hear, 
The lady of three castles in thst land : 
Thro' her this matter might be sifted clean." 
And Cyril whisper'd : ** Take me with yon too." 



Then laughing ** what, if these weird seizures oooie 
Upon yon in those lands, and no one near 
To point yon out the ahadow from the tmth ! 
Take me : 1*11 serve you better in a strait ; 
I grate on rusty hinges here:** bat "No!** 
Roar'd the rough king, ** yoa shall not ; we oarself 
Will crash her pretty maiden fimcies dead 
In iron gaimtlets: break the cooncll up.** 

But when the conndl broke, I rose and past 
Thro* the wild woods that hung abont the town ; 
Found a still place, and plack'd her likeness out ; 
Laid it on flowers, and watch'd it lying bathed 
In the green gleam of dewy-tassell'd trees : 
What wers those fancies? wherefore break her troth r 
Proud look'd the lips: but while I medluted 
A wind arose and rush'd upon the South, 
And shook the songs, the whispers, and the ahrieki 
Of the wild woods together ; and a Voice 
Went with it, ** Follow, follow, thoa shalt win." 

Then, ere the silver sickle of that month 
Became her golden shield, I stole from coart 
With Cyril and with Florian, unperceived. 
Cat-footed thro* the town and half In dread 
To hear my father's clamor at our backs 
With Ho! from some bay-window shake the night; 
But all was quiet ; fh>m the bastlon'd walls 
Like threaded spiders, one by one, we dropt, 
And flying reach'd the frontier: then we crost 
To a livelier land ; and so by tilth and grange, 
And vines, and blowing bosks of wilderness. 
We gaiu'd the mother-city thick with towers, 
And in the imperial palace found the king. 

His name was Oama ; crack'd and small his volcs^ 
But bland the smile that like a wrinkling wind 
On glassy water drove his cheek in lines; 
A little dry old man, without a star. 
Not like a king: three days he feasted ns. 
And on the fourth I spake of why we came. 
And my betroth'd. " You do us, Prince," he said, 
Airing a snowy hand and signet gem, 
"All honor. We remember love ourselves 
In our sweet youth : there did a compact past 
Long summers back, a kind of ceremony — 
I think the year m which our olives (hi I'd. 
I would you had her. Prince, with all my heart, 
With my fhll heart : but there were widows here, 
Two widows. Lady Psyche, Lady Blanche ; 
They fed her theories. In and ont of place 
Maintaining that with equal husbandry 
The woman were an equal to the man. 
They harp'd on this; with this onr banquets rangi 
Our dances broke and buzs'd in knots of talk; 
Nothing but this ; my very ears were hot 
To hear them : knowledge, so my daughter held. 
Was all In all ; they had but been, she thought, 
As children ; they must lose the child, assume 
The woman: then. Sir, awful odes she wrote. 
Too awfhl, sure, for what they treated of^ 
But all she is and does is awfhl; odes 
About thi» losing of the child ; and rhymes 
And dismal lyrics, prophesying change 
Beyond all reason : these the women sang ; 
And they that know such things — I sought but peaos; 
No critic I— would call them masterpieces ; 
They master'd me. At last she begg'd a boon 
A certain summer-palace which I have 
Hard by your father's frontier: I said no. 
Yet being an easy man, gave It ; and there. 
Ail wild to found an University 
For maidens, on the spur she fled : and more 
We know not,— only this: they see no men, 
Not ev*n her brother Arac, nor the twins 
Her brethren, tho* they love her, look upon her 
As on a kind of paragon ; and I 
(Pardon me saying it) were much loath to breed 
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Divpnte betwixt myself and mine: bat tloce 
(And I confess with right) yon think me bonnd 
In some sort, I can give yon letters to her; 
And, yet, to speak the tmth, I rate yoor chance 
Almost at naked nothing.*' 

Thus the king; 
And I, tho* nettled that he seemed to slur 
With garmlons ease and oily courtesies 
Oar formal compact, yet, not less (all (tetM 
Bat chafing me on lire to find my bride) 
Went forth again with both my friends. We rode 
Many a long leagne back to the North. At last 
From hills, that look*d across a land of hope, 
We dropt with evening on a rnstic town 
Set in a gleaming river's crescent-curve, 
Close at the boundary of the liberties ; 
There enter'd an old hostel, caird mine host 
To council, plied him with his richest wines, 
And show'd the late-writ letters of the king. 

He with a long low stbilation, stared 
As blank as death in marble: then exclaim'd 
Averring It was clear against all rules 
For any man to go: but as his brain 
Began to mellow, " If the king,** he said, 
** Had given us letters, was he bonnd to speak f 
The king would bear him out ;** and at the last— 
The sommer of the vine in all his veins — 
**No doubt that we might make It worth his while. 
She once had past that way; he heard her speak: 
She scared him; life! he never saw the like; 
She look*d as grand as doomsday and as grave: 
And he, he reverenced his llege-lndy there ; 
He always made a point to post with mares; 
His daughter and bis housemaid were the boys: 
The land he understood for miles about 
Was tiird by women ; all the swine were sows. 
And all the dogs—** 

But while he Jested thus 
A thought flash*d thro* me which I cloth*d In act, 
Remembering how we three presented Maid 
Or Nymph, or Goddess, at high tide of feast. 
In masque or pageant at my father's court. 
We sent mine host to purchase female gear; 
He brought it, and himself, a sight to shake 
The midriff of despair with laughter, holp 
To laco us up, till each, in maiden plumes 
We rustled: hlra we gave a Costly bribe 
To guerdon silence, mounted our good steeds, 
And boldly ventured on the liberties. 

We follow*d ap the river as we rode, 
And rode till midnight when the college lights 
Began to glitter flrefly-like in copse 
Afld linden alley: then we past an arch. 
Whereon a woman-statue rose with wings 
From foar wlng*d horses dark against the stars ; 
And some inscription ran along the front. 
But deep In shadow : fhrther on we galn'd 
A little street half garden and half house ; 
But scarce could hear each other speak for noise 
Of clocks and chimes, like silver hammers falling 
On silver anvils, and the splash and stir 
Of fountains spouted up and showering down 
In meshes of the Jasmine and the rose: 
And all about us peal'd the nightingale, 
RApt In her song, and careless of the snare. 

There stood a bust of Pallas for a sign. 
By two sphere lamps blaxou'd like Heaven and 

Barth 
With constellation and with continent. 
Above an entry : riding in, we call'd ; 
A plamp-arm*d Ostleress and a stable wench 
Came running at the call, and help'd us down. 
Then slept a buxom hostess forth, and salPd, 
Fall blown, before us into rooms which gave 
Upon a pillared porch, the bases lost 



In laurel : her we ask*d of that and this. 

And who were tutors. ** Lady Blanche,** she said, 

**And Lady Psyche.** "Which was prettiest, 

Best-natnred ?** **Lady Psyche.** "Hers are we,'* 

One voice, we cried ; and I sat down and wrote, 

In such a hand as when a field of com 

Bows all Its ears before the roaring Bast: 

" Three ladies of the Northern empire pray 
Tour Highness would enroll them with your o¥m. 
As Lady Psyche's pupils.** 

This I seal*d : 
The seal was Cupid bent above a scroll. 
And o'er his head Uranlan Venus hung. 
And raised the blinding bandage flrom his eyes: 
I gave the letter to be sent with dawn : 
And then to bed, where half in doxe I seem'd 
To float about a glimmering night, and watch 
A fhll sea glased with maflled moonlight, swell 
On some dark shore Just seen that it was rich. 



As thro' the land at eve we went. 

And pluck'd the ripen'd ears. 
We fell out, my wife and I, 
O we fell out I know not why, 
And kiss'd again with tears. 

For when we came where Ilea the child 

We lost in other years. 
There above the little grave, 
O there above the little grave, 

We kiss'd agalu with tears. 

IL 

At break of day the College Portress came: 

She brought us Academic silks. In hue 

The lilac, with a silken hood to each. 

And soned with gold ; and now when these were on, 

And we as rich as moths fk-om dusk cocoons, 

She, curtseyiug her obeisance, let us know 

The Princess Ida waited: out we paced, 

I first, and following thro' the porch that sang 

All round with laurel, Issued in a court 

Compact of lucid marbles, boss'd with lengths 

Of classic frieze, with ample awnings gay 

Betwixt the pillars, and with great urns of fiowers. 

The Muses and the Graces, gronp'd in threes, 

Enrlng'd a billowing fountain in the midst ; 

And here and there on lattice edges lay 

Or book or lute; but hastily we past. 

And up a flight of stairs Into the halt 

There at a board by tome and paper sat. 
With two tame leopards couch 'd beside her throne, 
All beauty compass d In a female form. 
The Princess : liker to the Inhabitant 
Of some clear planet close upon the Sun, 
Than oar man's earth ; such eyes were in her head, 
And so much grace and power, breathing down 
From over her arch'd brows, with every turn 
Lived thro' her to the tips of her long hands. 
And to her feet She rose her height, and said : 

*' We give yon welcome ; not without redound 
Of use and glory to yourselves ye come. 
The first-fhilts of the stranger : aftertlme. 
And that full voice which circles round tbe grave, 
Will rank you nobly, mingled up with me. 
What I are the ladles of your land so tall ?" 
"We of the court," said Cyril. "From the court," 
She answer'd, "then ye know the Prince?" and he: 
"The climax of his age I as tho' there were 
One rose In all the world, your Highness that. 
He worships your ideal." She replied: 
" We scarcely thought in our own hall to hear 
This barren verbiage, current among men. 
Like coin, the tinsel clink of compliment 
Tour flight from out your bookless wilds would seem 
As arguing love of knowledge and of power ; 
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Toar language proves yon still the child. Indeed, 
We dream not of him : when we set our bsnd 
To this great work, we purposed with ourself 
Never to wed. Ton likewise wHi do well, 
Ladles, in entering here, to cast and fling 
The tricks, which make us toys of men, that to, 
Some future time, if so indeed you will. 
You may with those self-styled our lords ally 
Your fortunes, Justlier balanced, scale with scale.** 

At those high words, we, conscious of ourselves. 
Perused the matting; then an ofllcer 
Rose up, and read the statutes, such as these: 
Not for three years to correspond with home; 
Not for three years to cross the liberties: 
Not for three years to speak with any men ; 
And many more, which hastily subscribed. 
We enter'd on the boards : and *' Now," jshe cried, 
"Ye are green wood, see ye warp not Look, our 

hall! 
Our statues !— not of those that men desire, 
Sleek Odalisques, or oracles of mode, 
Nor stunted squaws of West or East; but she 
That taught the Sublne how to rule, and she 
The foundress of the Babylonian wall. 
The Carian Artemisia strong in war. 
The Rhodope, that built the pyramid, 
Clelia, Cornelia, with the Palmyrene 
That fought Aurelian, and the Roman brows 
Of Agrippiua. Dwell with these and lose 
Convention, since to look on noble forma 
Makes noble thro' the sensuous organism 
That which Is higher. O lift your natures up: 
Embrace our aims: work out your freedom. Olrls, 
Knowledge is now no more a fountain seard: 
Drink deep, until the habits of the slave, 
The sins of emptiness, gossip and spite 
And slander, die. Better not be at all 
Than not be noble. Leave us : you may go : 
To-day the Lady Psyche will harangue 
The fresh arrivals of the week before; 
For they press in from all the provinces, 
And fill the hive.** 

She spoke, and bowing waved 
Dismissal : back again we crost the court 
To Lady Psyche's: as we enter'd in, 
There sat along the forms, like morning doves 
That sun their milky bosoms on the thatch, 
A patient range of pupils : she herself 
Erect behind a desk of satin-wood, 
A quick brunette, well-moulded, falcon-eyed, 
And on the hither side, or so she look'd, 
O/ twenty summers. At her left, a child, 
In shining draperies, headed like a star. 
Her maiden babe, a double April old, 
Aglala slept We sat : the Lady glanced : 
Then Florian, but no livelier than the dame 
That whisper'd "Asses' ears** among the sedge, 
" My sister.** " Comely too by all that's fair,** 
Said CyrlL " O hush, hush !** and she began. 

"This world was once a fluid haze of light. 
Till toward the centre set the starry tides, 
And eddied into suns, that wheeling cast 
The planets: then the monster, then the man; 
Tattoo*d or woaded, winter-clad in skins, 
Raw (torn the prime, and crashing down his mate ; 
As yet we And in barbarous isles, and here 
Among the lowest.*' 

Thereupon she took 
A bird's-eye view of all the ungracious past; 
Glanced at the legendary Amazon 
As emblematic of a nobler age : 
Appraised the Lycian cnstom. spoke of those 
That Jay at wine with Lar and Lncumo; 
Ran down the Persian, Grecian, Roman lines 
Of empire, and the woman*s state in each. 
How &r from Just ; till, warming with her theme, 



She ftelmined out her scorn of lawn Salique 

And little-footed China, touch'd on Mahomet 

With much contempt, and came to chivalry : 

When some respect, however slight, was paid 

To woman, superstition all awry: 

However then commenced the dawn: a beam 

Had slanted forward, falling in a land 

Of promise ; fhiit would follow. Deep, indeed. 

Their debt of thanks to her who first had dared 

To leap the rotten pales of prejudice, 

Disyoke their necks from custom, and assert 

None lordlier than themselves but that which made 

Woman and man. She had founded ; they must build. 

Here might they learn whatever men were taught: 

Let them not fear: some said their heads were less: 

Some men's were small ; not they the least of meii t 

For often fineness compensated size: 

Besides the brain was like the hand, and grew 

With using; thence the man's, if more, was more: 

He took advantage of his strength to be 

First in the field : some ages had been lost ; 

But woman ripen'd earlier, and her life 

Was longer; and albeit their glorious names 

Were fewer, scatter'd stars, yet since in truth 

The highest is the measure of the man, 

And not the KaflSr, Hottentot, Malay, 

Nor those horn-handed breakers of the glebe, 

But Homer, Plato, Verulam ; even so 

With woman : and in arts of government 

Elizabeth and others : arts of war 

The peasant Joan and others ; arts of grace 

Sappho and others vied with any man: 

And, Inst not least, she who had left her place. 

And bow'd her state to them, that they might grow 

To use and power on this Oasis, lapt 

In the arms of leisure, sacred from the blight 

Of ancient influence and scorn.*' 

At last 
She rose upon a wind of prophecy 
Dilating on the future; "everywhere 
Two beads in council, two beside the hearth. 
Two in the tangled business of the world, 
Two in the liberal oflSces of life. 
Two plummets dropt for one to sound the abyss 
Of science, and the secrets of the mind : 
Musician, painter, sculptor, critic, more : 
And everywhere the broad and bounteous Earth 
Should bear a double growth of those rare souls, 
Poets, whose thoughts enrich the blood of the world.** 

She ended here, and beckon*d us: the rest 
Parted ; and, glowing full-faced welcome, she 
Began to address us, and was moving on 
In gratnlation, till as when a boat , 

Tacks, and the slacken'd sail flaps, all her voice 
Faltering and fluttering in her throat, she cried, 
" My brother !** " Well, my sister.*' " O," she said, 
"What do you here? and in this dress? and these? 
Why who are these ? a wolf within the fold ! 
A pack of wolves ! the Lord be gracious to me I 
A plot, a plot, a plot to ruin all I" 
"No plot, no plot," he answer'd. "Wretched boy, 
How saw you not the Inscription on the gate. 
Let no man sntrb in on pain ok dkath?" 
" And if I had," he answer'd, " who could think 
The softer Adams of your Academe, 
O sister. Sirens tho' they be, were such 
As chanted on the blanching bones of men ?** 
" But you will flnd it otherwise,** she said. 
"You jest: ill Jesting with edge-tools 1 my vow 
Binds me to speak, and O that iron will, 
That axelike edge untnrnable, our Head, 
The Princess." "Well then, Psyche, Uke my \\H, 
And nail me like a weasel on a grange 
For warning: bury me beside the gate. 
And cut this epitaph above my bones; 
Here lies a brother by a tUter slat'n. 
All /or the eommon good of womarMnL** 
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** Let me die too," said Cjril, " baYing aeen 
And heard the Lady Piyche.** 

I Btrack in : 
** Albeit so maak*d, Madam, I love the troth ; 
Beceive it : and in me behold the Prince 
Toor countryman, afBanced years ago 
To the Lady Ida : here, for here she was, 
And thus (what other way was left?) I came.** 
"O Sir, O Prince, I have no country; none ; 
If any, this ; but none. Whatever I was 
Disrooted, what I am is grafted here. 
Afllanced, Sir? love-whispers may not breathe 
Within this vestal limit, and how should I, 
Who am not mine, say, live : the thunderbolt 
Hani^ silent; but prepare: I speak; it falls." 
"Yet pause,** I said: "for that inscription there, 
I think no more of deadly lurks therein. 
Than in a clapper clapping in a garth, 
To scare the fowl from tmit: If more there be. 
If more and acted on, what follows ? war ; 
Your own work marr*d : for this your Academe, 
Whichever side be Victor, in the halloo 
Will topple to the trampet down, and pass 
With all fair theories only made to gild 
A stormless summer.*' " Let the Princess Judge * 
Of that,** she said: "farewell, Sir— and to yon. 
I shudder at the sequel, but I ga*' 

'* Are you that Lady Psyche,'* I reJoin*d, 
"The flah in line from that old Florian, 
Yet hangs his portrait in my father's hall 
(The gaunt old Baron with his beetle brow 
Sun-ehaded in the heat of dusty fights) 
As he bestrode my Orandslre, when he fell. 
And all else fled : we point to it, and we say, 
The loyal warmth of Florian is not cold. 
But branches current yet in kindred veins.** 
" Are you that Psyche,*' Florian sdded, " she 
With whom I sang about the morning hills. 
Flung ball, flew kite, and raced the purple fly. 
And snared the squirrel of the glen ? are you 
That Psyche, wont to bind my throbbing brow. 
To smooth my pillow, mix the foaming draught 
Of fever, tell me pleasant tales, and read 
My sickness down to happy dreams? are you 
That brother'sister Psyche, both in one ? 
You were that Psyche, but what are you now?** 
"You are that Psyche," Cyril said, "for whom 
I would be that forever which I seem. 
Woman, if I might sit beside your feet, 
And glean your scatter'd sapience." 

Then once more, 
"Are you that Lady Psyche," I began, 
"That on her bridal mom before she past 
FW9m all her old companions, when the king 
Klss'd her pale cheek, declared that ancient ties 
Would still be dear beyond the southern hills ; 
That were there any of otir people there 
In want or peril, there was one to hear 
And help them: lookl for such are these and I." 
"Are you that Psyche," Florian ask'd, "to whom. 
In gentler days, your arrow-wounded fawn 
Came flying while yon sat beside the well ? 
The creature laid his muzzle on your lap, 
And sobb'd, and yon sobb'd with It, and the blood 
Was sprinkled on your kirtle, and you wept 
That was fawn's blood, not brother's, yet yon wept 
O by the bright head of my little niece, 
Yea were that Psyche, and what are you now?" 
"You are that Psyche," Cyril said again, 
" The mother of the sweetest little maid. 
That ever crow'd for kisses." 

"Out upon it I" 
She anawer'd, " peace I and why should I not play 
The Spartan Mother with emotion, be 
The Lucius Junius Bratus of my kind ? 
Him yon odl great: he for the common weal. 
The fiiding politics of mortal Rome, 



As I might slay this child, if good need were. 

Slew both his sons: and I, shall I, on whom 

The secular emancipation turns 

Of half this world, he swerved fh>m right to save 

A prince, a brother ? a little will I yield. 

Best so, perchance, for us, and well for yon. 

hard, when love and duty clash ! I fear 

My conscience will not count me fleckless ; yet— 

Hear my conditions: promise (otherwise 

You perish) as yon came to slip away, 

To-day, to-morrow, soon : It shall be said. 

These women are too barbarons, would not learn : 

They fled, who might have shamed us: promise, all." 

What could we else, we promised each ; and slie. 
Like some wild creature newly caged, commenced 
A to-and-fro, so pacing till she paused 
By Florian; holding out her lily arms 
Took both his hands, and smiling faintly said: 
"I knew yon at the first; tho* you have grown 
You scarce have alter'd: I am sad and glad 
To see you, Florian. / give thee to death. 
My brother! it was duty spoke, not L 
My needftal seeming harshness, pardon it 
Our mother. Is she well?" 

With that she kias'd 
His forehead, then, a moment after, clung 
About him, and betwixt them blossom'd np 
From out a common vein of memory 
Sweet household talk, and phrases of the hearth. 
And far allusion, till the gracious dews 
Began to glisten and to fall: and while 
They stood, so rapt, we gazing, came a voice, 
"I brought a message here (n>m Lady Blanche." 
Back started she, and turning round we saw 
The Lady Blanche's daughter where she stood, 
Melissa, with her hand upon the lock. 
A rosy blonde, and in a college gown. 
That clad her like an April dafTodllly 
(Her mother's color) with her lips apart. 
And ail her thoughts as fair within her eyee, 
As bottom agates seen to wave and float 
In crystal currents of clear morning seas. 

So stood that same fair creature at the door. 
Then Lady Psyche, " Ah— Melissa— you ! 
Yon heard us?" and Melissa, "O pardon mel 

1 heard, I could not help it, did not wish : 
But, dearest Lady, pray you fear me not. 

Nor think I bear that heart within my breast. 
To give three gallant gentlemen to death." 
" I trust you," said the other, " for we two 
Were always friends, none closer, elm and vine : 
But yet your mother's Jealous temperament- 
Let not yonr prodence, dearest, drowse, or prove 
The Danald of a leaky vase, for fear 
This whole foundation ruin, and I lose 
My honor, these their lives." " Ah, fear me not,** 
Replied Melissa; "no— I would not tell. 
No, not for all Aspasia's cleverness. 
No, not to answer, Madam, all those hard things 
That Sheba came to ask of Solomon." 
** Be it so," the other, " that we still may lead 
The new light up, and culminate In peace. 
For Solomon may come to Sheba yet" 
Said Cyril, " Madam, he the wisest man 
Feasted ttie woman wisest then, in halls 
Of Lebanonian cedar: nor should yon 
(Tho' Madam you should answer, we would ask) 
Less welcome find among us, if yon came 
Among usf debtors for our lives to you. 
Myself for something more." He said not what. 
But " Thanks,** she answer*d, "go: we have been 

too long 
Together: keep yonr hoods about the face; 
They do so that affect abstraction here. 
Speak little; mix not with the rest; and hold 
Your promise : all, I trust, may yet be well." 
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We tara'd to go, bat Cyril took the child, 
And held her ruond the kneet against his waist, 
Ind l)lew the swoU'n cheek of a tmmpeter, 
While Psyche watch'd them, smiling, and the child 
Pnsh'd her flat hand against his fkoe and laagh*d ; 
And thus oar conference closed. 

And then we strolled 
For half the day thro* stately theatres 
Bench*d creecent^wlse. In each we sat, we heard 
The grave Professor. On the lecture slate 
The circle roanded under female hands 
With flawless demonstration: follow*d then 
A classic lecture, rich in sentiment. 
With scraps of thunderous Bplc lilted out 
By riolet-hooded Doctors, elegies 
And quoted odes, and Jewels flve-words-long 
That on the stretched foreflnger of all Time 
Sparkle forever : then we dipt in all 
That treats of whatsoever is, the sute, 
The total chronicles of man, the mind, 
The morals, something of the fhune, the rock. 
The star, the bird, the flsh, the shell, the flower, 
Electric, chemic laws, and all the rest. 
And whatsoever can be taught and known ; 
Till like three horses that have broken fence. 
And glutted al! night long breast-deep in com. 
We issued gorged with knowledge, and I spoke : 
**Why, Sirs, they do all this as well as we.** 
*<They hunt old trails,'* said Cyril, "very well; 
But when did woman ever yet invent ?** 
" Ungracious !** auswer*d Florlan, " have you learnt 
No more ftrom Psyche's lecture, you that talk'd 
The trash that made me sick, and almost sad f ** 
"O trash,** he said, "but with a kernel In it. 
Should I not call her wise, who made me wise f 
And learnt? I learnt more ttom her in a flash, 
Than if my brainpan were an empty hull. 
And every Muse tumbled a science in. 
A thousand hearts He fallow in these halls. 
And round these halls a thousand baby loves 
Fly twanging headless arrows at the hearts. 
Whence follows many a vacant pang: but O 
With me. Sir, enter'd in the bigger boy, 
The Head of all the golden-shafted Arm, 
The long-llmb'd lad that had a Psyche too; 
He cleft me thro* the stomacher : and now 
What think you of It, Florlan ? do I chase 
The substance or the shadow ? will it hold f 
I have no sorcerer's malison on me, 
No ghostly hauntlngs like his Highness. I 
Flatter myself that always everywhere 
I know the substance when I see It. Well, 
Are castles shadows ? Three of them f Is she 
The sweet proprietress a shadow ? If not, 
Shall those three castles patch my tatter'd coat? 
For dear are those three castles to my wants, 
And dear is sister Psyche to my heart. 
And two dear things are one of double worth. 
And much I might have said, but that my xone 
Unmann'd me : then the Doctors ! O to hear 
The Doctors ! O to watch the thirsty plants 
Imbibing ! once or twice I thought to roar. 
To break my chain, to shake my mane: but thou, 
Modulate me. Soul of rolnclng mimicry ! 
Make liquid treble of that bassoon, my throat ; 
Abase those eyes that ever loved to meet 
Star-sisters answering under crescent brows; 
Abate the stride, which ppenks of roan, «nd loose 
A flying charm of blushes o'er this cheek, 
Where they like swallows coming out of time 
Will wonder why they came ; but hark the bell 
For dinner, let us go 1** 

And In we stream'd 
Among the columns, pacing staid and still 
By twos and threes, till all ttom end to end 
With beauties every shade of brown and fkir. 
In colors gayer than the morning mist. 
The long hall glitter'd like a bed of flowers. 



How might a man not wander fhnn his wita 
Pierced thro* with eyes, but that I kept mine own 
Intent on her, who rapt in glorious dreams, 
The second-eight of some Astnean age. 
Sat compaas*d with professors: they, the white, 
Discuss'd a doubt and tost it to and fro: 
A clamor thicken'd, mlzt with inmost terms 
Of art and science : Lady Blanche alone 
Of faded form and haughtiest lineaments. 
With all her Autumn tresses ftdsely brown. 
Shot sidelong daggers at us, a tiger-cat 
In act to spring. 

At last a solemn grace 
Concluded, and we sought the gardens : there 
One walk'd reciting by herself; and one 
In thia hand held a volume as to read. 
And smoothed a petted peacock down with that: 
Some to a low song oar*d a shallop by. 
Or under arches of the marble bridge 
Hung, shadow'd fhim the heat : some hid and sosght 
In the orange thickeu: others tost a ball 
Above the fountaiu-Jeta, and back again 
With laughter: others lay about the lawns. 
Of the older sort, and murmur'd that their May 
Was paasing: what was learning unto them? 
They wish'd to marry ; they could rute a house ; 
Men hated learned women : but we three 
Sat muffled like the Fates ; and often came 
Melissa hitting all we saw with shafts 
Of gentle satire, kin to charity. 
That harm'd not : then day droopt ; the chapel bells 
Call'd us : we left the walks ; we mixt with those 
Six hundred maidens clad in purest white. 
Before two streams of light fh>m wall to wall. 
While the great organ almost burst his pipes, 
Groaning for power, and rolling thro* the court 
A long melodious thunder to the sound 
Of solemn psalms, and silver litanies. 
The work of Ida, to call down fh>m Heaven 
A blessing On her labors for the world. 



Sweet and low, sweet and low, 

Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 

Wind of the western sea 1 
Over the rolling waters go. 
Come fh>m the dying moon, and blow. 

Blow him again to me ; 
While my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps^ 

Sleep and rest, sleep and rest. 

Father will come to thee soon ; 
Best, rest, on mother's breast. 

Father will come to thee soon; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west 

Under the silver moon ; ^ 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sle^ 

IIL 

MoBif in the white wake of the morning star 
Came fhrrowlng all the orient into gold. 
We rose, and each by other drest with care 
Descended to the court that lay three parts 
In shadow, but the Muses* heada were touch'd 
Above the darkness fh>m their native Bast 

There while we stood beside the fbunt, and watch*d 
Or seero*d to watch the dancing bubble, approach'd 
Melissa, tinged with wan fh>m lack of sleep. 
Or grief, and glowing round her dewy eyes 
The circled Iris of a ni^ht of tears ; 
*'And fly,** she cried, **0 fly, while yet yoo may! 
My mother knows:'* and when I aak'd her "how," 
" My fknlt,** she wept, " my fault 1 and yet not mine : 
Yet mine In part O hear me, pardon me. 
My mother, *t is her wont fh>m nij^t to niglit 
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To rail at Lady Psyche and her Bide. 

She says the Princess shunld have been the Head, 

Herself and Lady Psyche the two arms ; 

And so it was agreed when first they came; 

Bat Lady Psyche was the right hand now, 

And she the left, or not, or seldom used ; 

Hers more than half the stodents, all ihe loTe. 

And so last night she fell to canvass yoo : 

' Htr countrywomen ! she did not envy her. 

Who ever saw snch wild barbarians? 

Qirls ?->-more like men !* and at these words the 

snake. 
My secret, seem'd to stir within my breast ; 
And O, Sirs, coald I help it, hot my cheek 
Began to bnm and barn, and her lynx eye 
To fix and make me hotter, till she laughed: 
'O marvelloasly modest maiden, yoo ! 
Men 1 girls, like men ! why. If they had been men 
Ton need not set yonr thoughts in rubric thus 
For wholesale comment.' Pardon, I am shamed 
That I muct needs repeat for my excuse 
What looks so little graceful : * men ' (for still 
My mother went revolving on the word) 
'And so they are,— very like men indeed— 
And with that woman closeted for hours !* 
'Why— these— arc— men:* I shuddered: *and you 

know it' 
Then came these dreaJftil words out one by one, 
*0 ask me nothing,* I said: * And she knows too, 
And she conceals it* So my mother clutch'd 
The truth at once, but with no word Ihim me ; 
And now ihus early risen she goes to inform 
The Princess: Lsdy Psyche will be crushed; 
But you may yet be saved, and therefore fly: 
Bat heal me with your pardon ere your go.** 

** What pardon, sweet Melissa, for a blush f ** 
Said Cyril : ** Pale one, blush again : than wear 
Those lilies, better blush our lives away. 
Tet let us breathe for one hour more in Heaven,** 
He added, "lest some classic Angel speak 
In soom of as, *they mounted, Oauymedes, 
To tumble, Vulcans, on the second mom.' 
Bot I will melt this marble into wax 
To yield us farther ftirlough :*' and he went 

Melissa shook her doubtfhl curls, and thought 
He scarce would prosper. *'Tell us," Florian ask'd. 
How grew this fend betwixt the right and left" 
O long ago," she said. " betwixt these two 
Division smoulders hidden : 't is my mother, 
Too Jealous, often fitful as the wind 
Pent in a crevice : much I bear with her : 
I never knew my father, but she says 
(€k>d help her) she was wedded to a fool ; 
And still she rall'd against the state of things. 
She had the care of Lady Ida*s youth. 
And flrom the Queen's decease she brought her up. 
But when your sister came she won the heart 
Of Ida : they were still together, grew 
(For so they said themselves) inosculated ; 
Consonant chords that shiver to one note : 
One mind in all things : yet my mother still 
AiBrms your Psyche thieved her theories. 
And angled with them for her papiPs love: 
She calls her plagiarist ; I know not what : 
Bat I must go : I dare not tarry/* and light. 
As flies the shadow of a bird, she fled. 

Then mnrmnr'd Florian, gaxing after her ; 
"An open-hearted maiden, true and pure. 
If I could love, why this were she : how pretty 
Her blushing was, and huw she binsh'd again. 
As if to close with Cyril's random wish : 
Not like yonr Princess cramm'd with erring pride. 
Nor Uke poor Psyche whom she drags in tow." 

"The crane," I said, "may chatter of the crane. 
The dove may murmur of the dove, but I 
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An eagle clang an eagle to the sphere. 

My princess, O my princess ! true she errs, 

But in her own grand way ; being herself 

Three times more noble than three-score of men, 

She sees herself in every woman else, 

And so she wears her error like a crown 

To blind the truth and me : for her, and her, 

Hebes are they to hand ambrosia, mix 

The nectar : but— ah she— whene'er she moves 

The Samian Here rises and she speaks 

A Memnon smitten with the morning Sun." 

So saying, firom the coart we paced, and gain*d 
The terrace ranged along the Northern ft'ont, 
And leaning there on those balusters, high 
Above the empurpled champaign, drank the gait 
That blown about the foliage underneath, 
And sated with the innumerable rose. 
Beat balm upon our eyelids. Hither came 
Cyril, and yawning **0 hard task," he cried t 
** No fighting shadows here ! I forced a way 
Thro' solid opposition crabb'd and gnarl'd. 
Better to clear prime forests, heave and thump 
A league of street in summer solstice down. 
Than hammer at this reverend gentlewoman. 
I knock'd and, bidden, entered ; found her there 
At point to move, and settled in her eyes 
The green malignant light of coming storm. 
Sir, I was courteous, every phrase well-oil'd, 
As man's could be ; yet maiden-meek I pray'd 
Concealment : she demanded who we were. 
And why we came? I fabled nothing Iklr, 
But, your example pilot, told her all. 
Up went the hush'd amase of hand and eya. 
But when 1 dwelt npon your old aflflance. 
She answer'd sharply that I talk*d astray. 
I urged the fierce inscription on the gate. 
And our three lives. True— vre had limed ourselves, 
With open eyes, and we roust take the chance. 
But such extremes, I told her, well might harm 
The woman's cause. *Not more than now,' sac 

said, 
'So puddled as it is with favoritism.* 
I tried the mother's heart. Shame might befkll 
Melissa, knowing, saying not she knew : 
Her answer was, * Leave me to deal with that* 
1 spoke of war to come and many deaths, 
And she replied, her duty was to speak. 
And duty duty, clear of consequences. 
I grew discouraged, Sir, but since I knew 
No rock so hard but that a little wave 
May beat admission in a thousand years, 
I recommenced: 'Decide not ere yon pause. 
I find you here but in the second place. 
Some say the third— the authentic foundress yoo. 
I offer boldly : we will seat you highest : 
Wink at our advent: help my prince to gain 
His right nil bride, and here I promise yon 
Some palace in our land, where you shall reign 
The head and heart of all our fair she-world. 
And your great name flow on with broadening Umf 
Forever.' Well, she balanced this a little, 
And told me she would answer us to-day. 
Meantime be mute: thus much, nor more I gain'd.** 

He ceasing, came a message fh>m the Head. 
"That afternoon the Princess rode to take 
The dip of certain strata to the North. 
Would we go with her ? we should flnd the land 
Worth seeing ; and the river made a fall 
Out yonder:" then she pointed on to where 
A doabliB hill ran up his fhrrowy forks 
Beyond the thick-leaved platans of the vale. 

Agreed to, this, the day fled on thro' all 
Its range of duties to the appointed hour. 
Then summon'd to the porch we went She stood 
Among her maidens, higher by the head. 
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Her back against a pillar, her foot on one 
or thow tame leopards. Kittenlike he roll'd 
And paw*d akont her eandal. 1 drew near : 
I gazed. On a andden my strange seisare came 
Upon me, the weird risiun of our bonse: 
The Princess Ida seem'd a hollow show, 
Uer ga7-fhrr*d cats a painted fantasy, 
Her college and her maidens, empty masks, 
And I myself the shadow of a dream. 
For all things were and were not. Yet 1 felt 
My heart beat thick with passion and with awe; 
Then from my breast the involuntary sigh 
Brake, aa she smote me with the light of eyes 
That lent my knee desire to kneel, and shook 
My pulses, till to horse we got, and so 
Went forth In long retinne following op 
The river as it narrow'd to the hiUa. 

I rode beside her and to me she said: 
"O friend, we trust that yon esteem'd ns not 
Too harsh to your companion yesler-mom ; 
Unwillingly we spake.'* '*No— not to her," 
I answer'd, ** but to one of whom wo spake 
Your Highness might have seem*d the thing yoo say. 
** Again r* she cried, ** are yon ambassadresites 
From him to me ? we give yon, being strange, 
A license: speak, and let the topic die." 
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I stammer*d that I knew him— conld have wish'd— 
Our king expects— was there no precontract? 
There is no trner-hearted— ah, yuu seem 
All he prefigured, and he could not see 
The bird of passage flying south but long*d 
To follow : surely, if yonr Highness keep 
Yonr purport, you will shock him ev'u to death. 
Or baser courses, children of despair.*' 

"Poor boy,** she said, "can he not read — no 
books? 
Qunit, tennis, ball— no games ? nor deals in that 
Which men delight in, martial exercise? 
To nurse a blind ideal like a girl, 
Metbiuka he seems no better than a girl ; 
As girls were once, as we ourself have been ; 
We had our dreams — perhaps he mixt with them: 
We touch on onr dead self, nor shun to do it, 
Being other— since we learnt onr meaning here. 
To lift the woman's fall'n divinity. 
Upon an even pedestal with man.** 

She paused, and added with a banghtier smile: 
" And as to precontracts, we move, my fHend, 
At no man's beck, bnt know ourself and thee, 

Vashtl, noble Vashti 1 Snmmon'd out 
She kept her state, and left the drunken king 
To brawl at Shushian underneath the palms." 

'* Alas your Highness breathes taW East," I said, 
**On that which leans to you. I know the Prince, 

1 prize his truth : and then how vast a work 
To assail this gray pre-eminence of man ! 
You grant me license; might I use it? think. 
Ere half be done perchance your life may fail ; 
Then comesnhe feebler heiress of yonr plan. 
And takes and ruins all ; and thns your pains 
May only make that footprint upon sand 
Which old-recurring waves of prejudice 
Resmooth to nothing; might I dread that you. 
With only Fame for spouse and your great deeds 
For issue, yet may live in vain, and miss, 
Meanwhile, what every woman connts her dne, 
Ix)ve, children, happiness ?" 

And she exclaim'd, 
" Peace, yon young savage of the Northern wild ! 
Whatl tho' yonr Prince's love were like a God's, 
Have w« not made ourself the sacrifice ? 
Yon are bold indeed : we are not talk'd to thns t 
Yet will we say for children, would they grew, 



Like fleld-flowers everywhere 1 we like them well: 
Bnt children die : and let me tell you, girl, 
Howe'er you babble, great deeds cannot die: 
They with the snn and moon renew their light 
Forever, blessing those that look on them. 
Children— that men may plcck them ftrom oar hearty 
Kill ns with pity, break us with onrselvea— 
O— children— there is nothing upon earth 
More miserable than she that has a son 
And sees him err : nor would we work for Came ; 
Tho' she perhaps might reap the applause of Orea^ 
Who leama the one pod sto whence afterhands 
May move the world, tho' she herself efl'ect 
Bnt little : wherefore up and act, nor ahrink 
For fear our solid aim be dissipated 
By frail successors. Would, indeed, we had been, 
In lien of many mortal flies, a race 
Of gianta living, each, a thousand years. 
That we might see onr own work out, and watch 
The sandy footprint harden into atone." 

I answer'd nothing, doubtfbl in myself 
If that strange Poet-princess with her grand 
Imaginations might at all be won. 
And she broke out interpreting my thoughts r 

"No doubt we seem a kind of monster to yon; 
We are used to that: for women, up till this 
Cramp'd under worse than Sonth-sea-Lsle taboo^ 
Dwarfs of the gynnccnm, fall so far 
In high desire, they know not, cannot guess 
How much their welfare is a passion to ns. 
If we could give them surer, quicker proof— 
O if our end were less achievsble 
By slow appnniches, than by single act 
Of immolutlon, any phase of death. 
We were as prompt to spring against the plkc% 
Or down the flery gulf as talk of it. 
To compass onr dear sisters' liberties." 

She bow'd as if to veil a noble tear ; 
And up we came to where the river sloped 
To plunge in cataract, shattering on black blocks 
A biTttth of thunder. O'er it shook the woods. 
And danced the color, and, below, stuck out 
The bones of some vast bnlk that lived and roar'd 
Before man was. She gazed awhile and said, 
" As these rude bones to ns, are we to her 
That will be." "Dare we dream of that," I ask'd, 
" Which wrought ns, as the workman and his work. 
That practice betters ?" " How," she cried, " you love 
The metaphysics ! read and earn our prize, 
A golden broach: beneath an emerald plane 
Sits Diotima, teaching him that died 
Of hemlock ; onr device ; wrought to the life ; 
She rnpt upon her subject, he on her : 
For there are schools for all." " And yet," I said, 
"Methinks I have not found among them all 
One anatomic." " Nay, we thought of that," 
She snswer'd, "but it pleased ns not: in truth 
We shudder but to dream our maids should ape 
Those monstrous males that carve the living honndg 
And cram him with the fragments of the grave, 
Or in the dark dissolving human heart. 
And holy secrets of this microcosm. 
Dabbling a shameless hand with shsmefhl Jest, 
Encamalize their spirits: yet we know 
Knowledge is knowledge, and this matter hangs \ 
Howbeit ourself^ foreseeing casualty. 
Nor willing men should come among as, leamt. 
For many weary moons before we came. 
This craft of healing. Were yon sick, onreelf 
Would tend upon yoiL To yonr question now. 
Which touches on the workman and his work. 
Let there be light and there was light: 't is sot 
For was, and is, and will be, are but is ; 
And all creation is one act at once. 
The birth of light : bnt we that are not al^ 
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As parts, can see bat parts, now this, now that, 
And Hys, perforce, from thought to thought, and 

make 
One act a phantom of snccesslon: thus 
Oar weakness somehow shapes the shadow, Time ; 
Bat in the shadow will we work, and mould 
The woman to the fuller day." 

She spake 
With kindled eyes: we rode a league beyond, 
And, o'er a bridge of pinewood crossing, came 
On flowery lerels underneath the crag, 
Full of all beanty. *'0 how sweet," I said, 
(For I was half-«)bliTious of my mask,) 
'*To linger here with one that loved us.** "Tea,** 
She answer'd, " or with fair philosophies 
That lift the fancy; for indeed these fields 
Are lovely, lovelier not the Blvsiau lawns, 
Where paced the Demigods of old, and saw 
The M>ft white vapor streak the crowned towers 
Built to the Sun :** then, turning to her maids, 
'* Pitch our pavilion here upon the sward; 
Lay ont the viands.*' At the word, they raised 
A tent of satin, elaborately wrought 
WlUi fair Corinua's triumph : here she stood, 
Bngirt with many a florid maiden-cheek. 
The woman-conqueror : woman-conqner'd there 
The bearded Victor of ten-thousand hymns, 
And all the men mouni'd at his side : but we 
Set forth to climb : then, climbing, Cyril kept 
With Psyche, with Melissa Florian, I 
With mine affianced. Many a little hand 
Glanced fike a touch of sunshine on the rocks. 
Many a light foot shone like a Jewel set 
In the dark crag: and then we tum'd, we wound 
Aboot the cliffs, the copses, out and in. 
Hammering and clinking, chattering stony names 
Of shale and hornblende, rag and trap and tuff. 
Amygdaloid and trachyte, till the Sun 
Grew broader toward his death and fell, and all 
The rosy heights came out above the lawns. 



The splendor falls on castle walls 

And snowy summits old in story : 
The long light shakes across the lakes 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O hark, O hear ! how thin and clear. 
And thinner, clearer, farther going ! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Eldand faintly blowing ! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying : 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O love, they die in yon rich sky. 

They faint on hill or field or river: 
Our echoes n>ll from soul to soul, 
And g^w forever and forever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying. 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 

IV. 

'* Trsbb sinks the nebulous star we call the Sun, 
If that hypothesis of theirs be sound," 
Said Ida: "let us down and rest:" and we 
Down from the lean and wrinkled precipices. 
By every coppice-feather'd chasm and cleft, 
Dropt thro' the ambrosial gloom to where I>elow 
No bigger than a glow-worm shone the tent 
Lamp-lit ftrom the inner. Once she lean'd on me. 
Descending ; once or twice she lent her hand. 
And bliMfhl palpitations in the blood. 
Stirring a sudden transport rose and feU. 

Bat when we planted level feet, and dipt 
Beneath the satin dome and enter'd In, 



There leaning deep in brolder'd down we sank 
Our elbows : on a tripod in the midst 
A fragrant flame rose, and before us glow'd 
Fruit, blossom, viand, amber wine, and gold. 

Then she, "Let some one sing to us: llghtliei 
move 
The minutes fledged with music:" and a maid. 
Of those beside her, smote her harp, and sang. 

'* Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes. 
In looking on the happy Antnmn-fields, 
And thinking of the days that ake no more. 

" Fresh as the first beam glittering orr a sail. 
That brings our friends up from the underworld, 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge: 
So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 

" Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awaken'd birds 
To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square; 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 

"Dear as remember'd kisses after death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feign*d 
On lips that are for others; deep as love. 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret; 
O Death in Life, the days that are no more." 

She ended with such passion that the tear. 
She sang of, shook and fell, an erring pearl 
Lost in her bosom : but with some disdain 
Answer'd the Princess : " If indeed there haunt 
About the monlder'd lodges of the Past 
So sweet a voice and vngne, fatal to men, 
Well needs it we should cram our ears with wool 
And so pace by: but thine are fancies hatch'd 
In silken-folded Idleness ; nor is It 
Wiser to weep a true occasion lost. 
But trim our sails, and let old bygones be, 
While down the streams that float us each and an 
To the issue, goes, like glittering bergs of Ice, 
Throne after throne, and molten on the waste 
Becomes a cloud : for all things serve their time 
Toward that great year of equal mights and rlghbi^ 
Nor would I fight with iron laws. In the end 
Found golden : let the past be past : let be 
Their cancell'd Babels: tho' the rough kex break 
The starr'd mosaic, and the wild goat hang 
Upon the shaft, and the wild fig-tree split 
Their monstrous idols, care not while we hear 
A trumpet In the distance pealing news 
Of better, and Hope, a poising eagle, bums 
Above the unrisen morrow:" then to me, 
" Know you no song of your own land," she said, 
" Not such as moans about the retrospect. 
But deals with the other distance and the hues 
Of promise ; not a death's-head at the wine.'* 

Then I remember'd one myself had made. 
What time I watch'd the swallow winging soath 
From mine own land, part made long since, and 

part 
Now while I sang, and maidenlike as far 
As I could ape their treble, did I sing. 

" O Swallow, Swallow, flying, flying South, 
Fly to her, and fail upon her gilded eavef. 
And tell her, tell l)er what I tell to thee. 

" O tell her. Swallow, thou that Knowest each. 
That bright and fierce and fickle is the South, 
And dark and true and tender is the North. 
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"O Swallow, Swillow, tf I ooald follow and light 
Upon her lattice, I would pipe and trill, 
And cheep and twitter twenty million lovea. 
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O were I thoa that she might take me In, 
And lay me on her hosom, and her heart 
Would rock the anowy cradle till I died. 

"Why lingereth she to clothe her heart with love, 
Delaying aa the tender ash delays 
To clothe herself, when all the woods are green f 

" O tell her. Swallow, that thy hrood is flown : 
Say to her, I du hot wanton in the South, 
But in the North long since my nest is made. 

**0 tell her, hrief is life, but love is long. 
And brief the sun of summer in the North, 
And brief the moon of beauty io tlie South. 

**0 Swallow, flying fh>m the golden woods. 
Fly to her, and pipe and woo her, and make her 

mine. 
And tell her, tell her, that I follow thee.*' 

I ceased, and all the ladies, each at each, 
like the Ithacensian suitors in old time, 
Sured with great eyes, and laugh'd with alien lips, 
And knew not what they meant; for still my voice 
Rang fiUse : but smiling, " Not for thee," she said, 
** O Bulbnl, any rose of Oulistan 
Shall burst her Tell : marsh-diyers, rather, maid. 
Shall croak thee sister, or the meadow-crake 
Orate her harsh kindred in the grass: and this 
A mere love poem ! O for sucti, my ft'ieud. 
We hold them slight : they mind us of the Ume 
When we made bricks in Egypt Knaves are men. 
That lute and flute fimtastic tenderness. 
And dress the victim to the otTering up, 
And paint the gates of Hell witli Paradise, 
And play the slave to gain the tyranny. 
Poor soul ! I had a maid of honor once ; 
She wept her true eyes blind for such a one, 
A rogue of canzoneta and serenades. 
I loved her. Peace be with her. She is dead. 
So they blaspheme the muse ! but great is song 
Used to great ends : ourself have often tried 
Valkyrian hymns, or into rhjrthm have dash*d 
The passion of the prophetess : for song 
Is duer unto ft^edom, force and growth 
Of spirit, than to Junketing and love. 
Love is it ? Would this qame mock-love, and thia 
Mock-Hymen were laid up like winter bats, 
Till all men grew to rate us at onr worth. 
Not vassals to be beat, nor pretty babes 
To be dandled, no, but living wills, and sphered 
Whole in ourselves and owed to none. Bnough! 
But now to leaven play with profit, you. 
Know yon no song, the true growth of your soil. 
That gives the manners of your countrywomen f " 

She spoke and tnm*d her anmptuoua head with 
eyes 
Of shining expectation flxt on mine. 
Then while 1 dra^'d my brains for snch a song, 
Cyril, with whom the bell-mouth'd flask had wrought, 
Or mastered by the sen^e of sport, began 
To troll a careless, careless tavern-catch 
Of Moll and Meg, and strange experiences 
Unmeet for ladies. Florian nodded at him, 
T frowning ; Psyche flush *d and wann*d and ahook ; 
The lilylike Melissa droop'd her brows; 
" Porl)car,'* the Princess cried ; " Forbear, Sir," I ; 
And heated thro' and thro' with wrath and love, 
I smote him on the breast; he started up; 
There rose a shriek as of a city sack*d ; 
Melissa clamor'd, " Flee the death ;" " To horse," 
Said Ida ; '* home 1 to horse !" and fled, aa flies 



A troop of snowy doves athwart the dnak. 

When some one batters at the dovecote duora, 

Disorderly the women. Alone I stood 

With Florian, cursing Cyril, vext at heart, 

m the pavilion : there like parting hopes 

I heard them passing fh)m me: hoof by hoof. 

And every hoof a knell to my dMires, 

CMang'd on the bridge; and then another shriek, 

" The Head, the Head, the Princeaa, O the Head 1" 

For blind with rage she miss*d the plank, and roll'd 

In the river. Out I sprang ft>om glow to glcxrai: 

There whirl'd her white robe like a bloesom'd branck 

Rapt to the horrible fall : a glance 1 gave. 

No more ; but woman-vested aa I was 

Plunged; and the flood drew; yet I caught her; 

then 
Oaring one arm, and bearing in my left 
The weight of all the hopes of half the world. 
Strove to buflbt to land in vain. A tree 
Waa half-disrooted from his place and stoop'd 
To drench his dark locks in the gurgling wave 
Mid-channel. Right on this we drove and caught. 
And grasping down the boughs 1 galn*d the ahore. 

There stood her maidens glimmcringly gronp'd 
In the hollow bank. One reaching forward drew 
My burthen from mine arms; they cried, "Sbc 

lives I" 
They bore her back into the tent ; but I, 
So much a kind of shame within me wrought. 
Not yet endured to meet her opening eyes. 
Nor found my friends ; but pnsh'd alone on foot 
(For since her horse was lost I left her mine) 
Across the woods, and less from Indian craft 
Than beelike instinct hiveward, found at length 
The garden portals. Two great statues. Art 
And Science, Caryatids, lifted up 
A weight of emblem, and betwixt were valves 
Of open-work in which the hunter rued 
His rash intrusion, manlike, but his brows 
Had sprouted, and the branches thereupon 
Spread out at top, and grimly spiked the gates. 

A little space waa left between the horns, 
Thro* which I clamber'd o'er at top with pain, 
Dropt on the sward, and up the linden walks, 
And, tost on thoughta that changed fh>m hue to hue 
Now poring on the glow-worm, now the star, 
I paced the terrace till the bear had wheel'd 
Thro* a great arc his seven slow suns. 

A step 
Of lightest echo, then a loftier form 
Tban female, moving thro* the nncertain gloom, 
Di8tnrb*d me with the doubt " if this were she,*' 
But it was Florian. " Hist, O hist," he said, 
" They seek us: out so late is out of rules. 
Moreover * Seize the strangers ' is the cry. 
How came yon here?" 1 told him: '*!," said he, 
" Laat of the train, a moral leper, I, 
To whom none spake, half-sick at heart, retnm'd. 
Arriving all confused among the rest 
With hooded brows I crept into the hall. 
And, couch*d behind a Judith, undemeaUi 
The head of Holofernes peep'd and aaw. 
Girl after girl was caird to trial : each 
Di8claim*d all knowledge of us : laat of all, 
Melissa : trust me, Sir, I pitied her. 
She, qnestion'd if she knew us men, at flrst 
Waa silent; closer prest, denied it not: 
And then, demanded if her mother knew, 
Or Psyche, she afflrm*d not, or denied : 
From whence the Royal mind, familiar with hrr. 
Easily gather'd either guilt. She sent 
For Psyche, but she was not there ; she caird 
For Psyche's child to cast it fh>m the doors ; 
She sent for Blanche to accuse her fkce to fiace. 
And I slipt out : but whither will you now f 
And where are Psyche, Cyril f both are fled : 
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What, if tog«ther? tbst were not 00 welL 
Woald rtther we had nerer come I I dread 
Hia wUdneaai and the chancea of the dark.** 

" And yet,** I said, '* you wrong him more than I 
That strack him: this is proper to the clown, 
Tho* smockM, or ftirr*d and purpled, still the clown, 
To harm the thing that trusts him, and to shame 
That which he says he loves: for Cyril, howe'er 
He deal in flroHc, as to-night— the song 
Might have been worse and sinn'd in grosser lips 
Beyond all pardon— as it is, I hold 
These flashes on the surface are not he. 
He has a solid base of temperament : 
Bot as the water-lily starts and slides 
Upon the level in little putTs of wind, 
Tho* anchor*d to the bottom, such is he.*' 

Scarce had I ceased when ftrora a tamarisk near 
Two Proctors leapt upon us, crying, *' Names,** 
He, standing still, was clutch*d ; but I began 
To thrid the musky-circled mazes, wind 
And double iu and out the boles, and race 
By all the fountains : fleet I was of foot : 
Before me shower'd the rose in flakes ; behind 
I henrd the pufTd pursuer; at mine ear 
Bubbled the nightingale and heeded not, 
And secret laughter tickled all my sonL 
At last I hook'd my ankle in a vine, 
That claspt the feet of a Mnemosyne, 
And falling on my fkoe was caught and known. 

They haled ns to the Princess where she sat 
Hif(h in the hall: above her droop'd a lamp, 
And made the single Jewel on her brow 
Bum like the mystic Are on a mast-head. 
Prophet of storm : a handmnid on each side 
Bow*d toward her, combing out her long black hair 
Damp fk'om the river; and close behind her stood 
Bight daughters of the plough, stronger than men. 
Huge women blowzed with health, and wind, and 

rain. 
And labor. Each was like a Druid rock; 
Or like a spire of land that stands apart 
Cleft from the main, and waird about with mewa. 

Then, aa we came, the crowd dividing clove 
An advent to the throne ; and there-beside. 
Half-naked, as if caught at once from bed 
And tumbled on the purple footclotb, lay 
The lily-shlning child ; and on the left, 
Bow*d on her pnlms and folded up from wrong. 
Her round white shoulder shaken with her sobs, 
Melissa knelt : but Lady Blanche erect 
Stood up and spake, an affluent orator. 

**It was not thns, O Princess, in old days; 
Ton prized my counsel, lived upon my lips : 
I led you then to all the Casulies; 
I fed you with the milk of every Muse ; 
I loved yon like this knceler, and you me 
Yonr second mother: those were graciouo times. 
Then came your new friend : you began to change — 
I saw it and grieved— to slacken and to cool ; 
Till taken vntL her seemlnt^ openness 
Ton turned your warmer currents all to her, 
To me yon froze : this waa my meed for alL 
Tet I bore up in part from ancient love. 
And partly that I hoped to win yon back. 
And partly conscious of my own deserts. 
And partly that yon were my civil head, 
And chiefly yon were born for something great. 
In which I might your fellow-worker be. 
When time should serve ; and thns a noble scheme 
Grew np from seed we two long since had sown ; 
In ns true growth, in her a Jonah's gourd. 
Up in one night and due to sudden sun : 
We took this palace ; but even from the first 



Ton stood in yonr own light and darken*d mine. 
What student came but that yon planed her path 
To Lady Psyche, yonnger, not so wise, 
A foreigner, and I yonr countrywoman, 
I your old friend and tried, she new in all f 
But still her lists were sweird and mine were lean; 
Tet I bore up in hope she would be known: 
Then came these wolves: they knew her: they en- 
dured. 
Long-closeted with her the yester-mom, 
To tell her what they were, and she to hear: 
And me none told : not lera to an eye like mine, 
A lidless watcher of the public weal. 
Last night, their mask was patent, and my foot 
Was to yon : but I thought again : I fear'd 
To meet a cold ' We thank you, we shall hear of it 
From Lady Psyche:* yon had gone to her. 
She told, perforce ; and winning easy grace, 
No doubt, for slight delay, remain'd among ns 
In our young nursery still unknown, the stem 
Less grain than touchwood, while my honest heat 
Were all miscounted as malignant haste 
To push my rival out of place and power. 
But public use required she should be known ; 
And since my oath was ta'en for public use, 
I broke the letter of It to keep the sense, 
r spoke not then at first, but watch*d them well. 
Saw that they kept apart, no mischief done ; 
And yet this day (tho* yon should hate me for it) 
I came to tell yon: found that yon had gone, 
Ridd'n to the hills, she likewise: now, I thought, 
That surely she will speak ; if not, then I : 
Did she f These monsters blazon *d what they were. 
According to the coarsenem of their kind. 
For thus I hear : and known at last (my work) 
And fhll of cowardice and guilty shame, 
I grant in her some sense of shame, she flies: 
And I remain on whom to wreak yonr rnge, 
I, that have lent my life to build up yours, 
I that have wasted here health, wealth, and time. 
And talents, I— yon know it— I will not boast* 
Dismiss me, and I prophesy your plan. 
Divorced from my experience, will be chatT 
For every gust of chance, and men will say 
We did not know the real light, but chased 
The wisp that flickers where no foot can tread.** 

She censed : the Princess answer'd coldly ** Good s 
Your oath is broken : we dismiss you : ga 
For this lost lamb (she pointed to the child) 
Our mind is changed : we take it to ourseit** 

Thereat the Lady stretch'd u vulture throat. 
And shot from crooked lips a haggard smile. 
" The plan was mine. I built the nest,*' she said, 
**To hatch the cuckoo. Hise !** and stoop'd to updrag 
Melissa: she, half on her mother propt, 
Half-droopiug from her, tum*d her face, and cast 
A liquid look on Ida, full of prayer. 
Which melted Florian's fancy as she hung, 
A Niol)dan daughter, one arm out. 
Appealing to the bolts of Heaven : and while 
We gazed upon her came a little stir 
About the doors, and on a sudden rush*d 
Amciig ns, out of t .v'ath, as one pursued, 
A woman-post in flying raiment Fear 
Stared in her eye«, and chalk*d her foce, and wing*d 
Her transit to the th nme, whereby she fell 
Delivering seal'd despatches which the Head 
Took half-amazed, and in her lion*s mood 
Tore open, silent we with blind surmise 
Regarding, while she read, till over brow 
And cheek and bosom brake the wrathfhl bloom 
As of some Are against a stormy cloud. 
When the wild pcssant rights himself, the rick 
Flames, and his anger reddens in the heavens ; 
For anger most It seem*d, while now her breast, 
Beaten with some great passion at her heart, 
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PalplUted, her hand ahookf and we beard 
In the dead hash the papers that she held 
Roatle: at once the loat lamb at her feet 
Sent ont a bitter bleating for Its dam ; 
The plaintive cry Jarr*d on her ire : she cnuh*d 
The scrolls together, made a sadden turn 
As if to speak, bat, utterance failing her, 
She whirPd them on to me, aa who should say 
"Bead,** and I read— two letters— one her sire's. 

"Fair daughter, when we sent the Prince yonr way 
We knew not your ungracious laws, which learnt. 
We, conscious of what temper yon are built. 
Came all In haste to hinder wrong, bnt fell 
Into his father's hands, who has this night, 
Tou lying close upon his territory, 
Slipt round and in the dark invested yon. 
And here he keeps me hostage for his son.** 

The second was my fiither's, running thus : 
'*Tou have our son: touch not a hair of his head: 
Bender him up unscathed: give him your hand: 
Cleave to your contract: tho* indeed we hear 
Ton hold the woman is the belter man ; 
A rampant heresy, snch as if it spread 
Would make all women kick against their lords 
Thro* all the world, and which might well deserve 
That we this night should pluck your palace down ; 
And we will do it, unless you send us back 
Our son, on the instant, whole." 

So far I read; 
And then stood np and spoke impetuously. 
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O not to pry and peer on your reserve. 
But led by golden wishes, and a hope 
The child of regal compact, did I break 
Tour precinct : not a scomer of yonr sex 
But venerator, aealons it should be 
All that it might l>e; hear me, for I bear, 
Tho' man, yet human, whatsoe'er your wrongs. 
From the flaxen cnrl to the gray lock a life 
Less mine than yours: my nurse would tell me of 

you; 
I babbled for you, as babies for the moon, 
Vagne bn^hrness : when a boy, you stoop'd to me 
From all high place?, lived in all fair lights. 
Came in long breezes rapt from inmost south 
And blown to inmost north ; at eve and dawn 
With Ida, IdR, Ida, rang the woods ; 
The lender wildswan in among the stars 
Would clang it, and lapt in wreaths of glow-worm 

light 
The mellow breaker murmnr'd Ida. Now, 
Because I would have reach'd you, had yon been 
Sphered up with Cassiopeia, or the enthroned 
Persephone In Hades, now at length. 
Those winters of al>eyance all worn out, 
A man I came to see yon : but, indeed. 
Not in this frequence can I lend full tongue, 

noble Ida, to those thoughts that wait 
On you, their centre : let me say but this. 
That many a famous man and woman, to%m 
And land»kip, have I heard of, after seen 

The dwarfs of prestige ; tho' when known, there grew 
Another kind of beauty in detail 
Made them worth knowing; but in yon I found 
Hy boyish dream involved and daszled down 
And moster'd, while that after-beauty makes 
, Snch head from act to act, from hour to hour, 
Within me, that except yon slay me here, 
According to yonr bitter statute-book, 

1 can nut cease to follow yon, as they say 
The seal does music; who desire yon more 
Than growing boys their manhood ; dying lips, 
With many thousand matters left to do. 

The breath of life ; O more than poor men wealth, 
Than sick men health— yonrs, yours, not mine— but 
half 



Without you, with you, whole ; and of those halvoi 
Yon worthiest ; and howe'er yon bl«ick and bar 
Your heart with system out fh>m mine, I hold 
That it becomes no man to nurse despair. 
But in the teeth of clench'd antagoninna 
To follow up the worthiest till he die : 
Yet that I came not ail nnanthorixed 
Behold your father's letter." 

On one knee 
Kneeling, I gave it, which she caught, and dash'd 
Unopen'd at her feet: a tide of fierce 
Invective seem'd to wait behind her lipe, 
As waits a river level with the dam 
Ready to burst and flood the world with foam; 
And so she would have spoken, but there roee 
A hubbnb in the court of half the maids 
Gather'd together : from the Illumined hall 
Long lanes of splendor slanted o*er a press 
Of snowy shoulders, thick as herded ewes. 
And rainbow robes, and gems and gem-like eyee, 
And gold and golden heads; they to and fro 
Fluctuated, as flowers in storm, some red, some pal«^ 
All open-mouth'd, all gazing to the light. 
Some crying there was an army in the land. 
And some that men were in the very walls, 
And some they cared not; till a clamor grew 
As of a new-world Babel, woman-built. 
And worse confounded: high above them stood 
The placid marble Muses, looking peace. 

Not pMce she look'd, the Head : but rising up 
Robed in the long night of her deep hair, so 
To the open window moved, remaining there 
Fixt like a beacon-lower above the waves 
Of tempest, when the crimson-rolling eye 
Glares mln, and the wild birds on the light 
Dash themselves dead. She stretch'd her arms and 

call'd 
Across the tumult and the tnmalt fell. 

"What fear ye brawlers? am not I your Head? 
On me, me, me, the storm first breaks : / dare 
All these male thunderbolts: what is it ye fear? 
Peace ! there are those to avenge us and they come: 
If not, — myself were like enough, O girls, 
To unfurl the maiden banner of our rights, 
And clad in iron burst the ranks of war. 
Or, falling, protomartyr of our cause, 
Die: yet I blame ye not so much for fear; 
Six thousand years of fear have made ye that 
Prom which I would redeem ye : but for those 
That stir this hubbub— you and you — I know 
Yonr faces there in the crowd— to-morrow mom 
We hold a great convention r then shall they 
That love their voices more than duty, learn 
With whom they deal, dismlss'd in shame to live 
No wiser than their mother*, household stufl^ 
Live chattels, mincers of each other's fame, 
Fnll of weak poison, turnspits for the clown. 
The drunkard's football, laoghing-stocJu of Time, 
Whose brums are in their hands and In their heeli^ 
But fit to flaunt, to dress, to dance, to thrum. 
To tramp, to scream, to burnish, and to scour, 
Forever slaves at nome and fooUi abroad.*' 

She, ending, waved her hands : thereat the crowd 
Muttering dissolved : then with a smile, that look'd 
A Hffl)ke of cruel sunshine on the cliiT, 
When all the glens are drown'd in azure gloom 
Of thunder-shower, she floated to ns and said : 

"You have done well and like a gentleman. 
And like a prince: yon have our thanks for allt 
And you look well too in your woman's dms: 
Well have yon done and like a gentleman. 
Yon saved onr lifls: we owe you bitter thanks: 
Better have died and spilt onr bones in the flood- 
Then men had said— but now— Wliat hinders me 
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To take such bloody Tengeftnoe on yoa both?— 
Yet since oar father— Wa^iM in onr good hive, 
Ton wunld-be quenchers of the light to be, 
Barbarians, grosser than joor native bears— 

woold I had his sceptre for one hour I 

Ton that have dared to break our bound, and guird 
Our servants, wrong'd and lied and thwarted as— 
/ wed with thee ! / bonnd bj precontract 
Tour bride, jour bondslave 1 not tho' all the gold 
That veins the world were pack'd to make your 

crown. 
And every spoken tongue should lord you. Sir, 
Tour falsehood and yourself are hateful to us: 

1 trample on your offers and on yon : 
Begone : we will not look upon yon more. 
Here, push them out at gates." 

In wrath she spake. 
Then those eight mighty daughters of the plough 
Bent their broad faces toward us and address'd 
Their motion : twice I sought to plead my cause, 
But on my shoulder hung their heavy hands. 
The weight of destiny : so from her face 
They push'd us, down the steps, and thro* the court. 
And vrith grim laughter thrust us out at gates. 

We crow*d the street and galn'd a petty mound 
Beyond it, whence we saw the lights and heard 
The voices murmuring. While I listen'd, came 
On a sudden the weird seizure and the doubt: 
I seem'd to move among a world of ghosts ; 
The Princess with her monstrous woman-guard. 
The Jest and earnest working side by side, 
The cataract and the inmnlt and the kings 
Were shadows; and the long fantastic night 
With all its doings hod and had not been. 
And all things were and were not. 

This went by 
As strangely as it came, and on my spirits 
Settled a gentle cloud of melancholy ; 
Not long; I shook it off; for spite of doubts 
And sudden ghostly shaduwingM I was one 
1*0 whom the touch of all mischance but came 
As night to him that sitting on a hill 
Sees the midsummer, midnight, Norway sun 
Set into sunrise : then we moved away. 



Thy voice is heard thro* rolling drums. 

That beat to battle where he sunds ; 
Thy face across his fancy comes. 

And gives the battle to his hands : 
A moment, while the trumpets blow, 

He sees his brood about thy knee ; 
The next, like Are he meets the foe, 

And strikes him dead for thine and thee. 

So Lilia sang: we thought her half-possess'd. 
She struck such warbling fury thro' the words; 
And, after, feigning pique at what she call'd 
The raillery, or grotesque, or false sublime- 
Like one that wishes at a dance to change 
The music— clapt her hands and cried for war. 
Or some grand fight to kill and make an end: 
And he that next inherited the tale 
Half turning to the broken statue said, 
** Sir Ralph has got your colors : if I prove 
Toar knight, and fight your battle, what for me?** 
It chanced, her empty glove upon the tomb 
Lay by her like a model of her hand. 
She took it and she finng it ** Fight,** she said, 
** And make us all we would be, great and good.** 
He knightlike in his cap instead of casque, 
A cap of Tyrol borrow*d fh>m the hall. 
Arranged the fkvor, and assumed the Prince. 

V. 

Now, scarce three paces measured (torn the mound. 

We stumbled on a stationary voice. 

And ** Stand, who goes r* "Two firoic the palace,** L 



"The second two: they wait,** he said, "pass on; 
His Highness wakes :*' and one, that claah'd in arms^ 
By glimmering lanes and walls of canvas, led 
Threading the soldier-dty, till we heard 
The drowsy folds of our great ensign shake 
From blaxon*d lions o*er the imperial tent 
Whispers of war. 

Entering, the sudden light 
Daxed me half-blind : I stood and seem*d to hear. 
As in a poplar grove when a light wind wakes 
A lisping of the in numerous leaf and dies. 
Each hissing in his neighbor's ear; and then 
A strangled titter, out of which there brake 
On all sides, clamoring etiquette to death. 
Unmeasured mirth ; while now the two old kings 
Began to wag their baldness up and down. 
The fresh young captains flash'd their glittering teeth, 
The huge bush -bearded Barons heaved and blew. 
And slain with laughter roll'd the gilded Squire. 

At length my Sire, his rough cheek wet with tears, 
Panted fhim weary sides, "King, you are Aree! 
We did but keep you surety for our son. 
If this be he,— or a draggled mawkin, thou. 
That tends her bristled gmnters in the sludge:** 
For I was drench'd with oose, and torn with brien, 
More crumpled than a poppy (h>m the sheath, 
And all one rag, disprinced (h>m head to heel. 
Then some one sent beneath his vaulted palm 
A whisper'd Jest to some one near him " Look, 
He has been among his shadows.*' " Satan take 
The old women and their shadows I (thus the King 
Roar*d) make yourself a man to fight with men. 
Qo: Cyril told us all.** 

As boys that slink 
From ferule and the trespass-chiding eye, 
Away we stole, and transient in a trice 
From what was left of faded woman-slough 
To sheathing splendors and the golden scale 
Of harness, issued in the sun, that now 
Leapt ft-om the dewy shoulders of the Earth, 
And hit the northern hills. Here Cyril met us^ 
A little shy at first, but by and by 
We twain, with mutual pardon osk'd and given 
For stroke and song, resoldor'd peace, whereon 
Follow*d his tale. Amaxed he fied away 
Thro* the dark land, and later in the night 
Had come on Psyche weeping : " then we fell 
Into your father's hand, and there she lies. 
But will not speak, nor stir.** 

He show*d a tent 
A stone-shot off: we enter*d in, and there 
Among piled arms and rough accoutrements, 
Pitlfhl sight, wrapt in a soldier's cloak, 
Li Ice some sweet sculpture draped fkx>m head to foot. 
And push'd by rude hands ftrom its pedestal, 
All her fiiir length upon the ground she lay: 
And at her head a follower of the camp, 
A charr'd and wrinkled piece of womanhood. 
Sat watching Ulce a watcher by the dead. 

Then Florian knelt, and ^' Come," he whisper'd to 
her, 
'* Lift up your head, sweet sister : lie not thus. 
What have you done, but right ? you could not slay 
Me, nor your prince : look up : be comforted : 
Sweet is it to have done the thing one ought, 
When fall'n in darker ways.** And likewise I : 
" Be comforted : have I not lost her too. 
In whose least act abides the nameless charm 
That none has else for me ?** She heard, she moved. 
She moan'd, a folded voice : and up she sat. 
And raised the cloak fkrom brows as pale and smooth 
As those that mourn half-shrouded over death 
In deathless marble. *' Her," she said, " my friend- 
Parted flrom her— betray'd her canse and mine- 
Where shall I breathe? why kept ye not your faith? 
O base and bad t what comfort ? none for me I'* 
To whom remoraeful Cyril, " Tet I praj 
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Take comfort : live, dear lady, for yonr ch'.Id !* 
At which she lifted op her voice and cried. 
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' Ah me, mj babe, my bloeaom, ah my child, 
My oDe sweet child, whom I shall see no more * 
For now will crael Ida keep her back ; 
And eitlier she will die for want of care, 
Or sicken with ill oaage, when they say 
The child is hers— for every little faalt, 
The child is hers ; and they will beat my girl 
Remembering her mother: O my flower! 
Or they will take her, they will make her hard, 
And she will pass me by In after-life 
With some cold reverence worse than were she dead. 
Ill mother that I was to leave her there, 
Vo lag behind, scared by the cry they made, 
The horror of the shame among them all : 
Bat I will gu and sit beside the doors. 
And make a wild petition night and day. 
Until they hate to hear me like a wind 
Walling forever, till they open to me. 
And lay my little blossom at my feet. 
My babe, my sweet Aglala, my one child : 
And I will take her up and go my way, 
And satisfy my soul with kissing her: 
Ah ! what might that man dot deserve of me, 
Wlio gave me back my child ?** " Be comforted,** 
Said Cyril, **yoa shall have it,** bnt again 
She veil'd her brows, and prone she sank, and so 
Like tender things that being canght feign death, ^ 
Spoke not, nor stirr'd. 

By this a mnrmnr ran 
Thro* all the camp and Inward raced the aconts 
With mmor of Prince Arac hard at hand. 
We left her by the woman, and without 
Found the gray kings at parle: and '*Look yon,*' 

cried 
My father, ** that onr compact be fhlfllVd 
Tou have spoilt this child ; she laughs at yon and 

man: 
She wrongs herself, her sex, and me, and him : 
Bnt red-faced war has rods of steel and Are ; 
She yields, or war." 

Then Oama tam*d to me: 
"We fear, Indeed, yon spent a stormy time 
With our strange girl : and yet they say that still 
Ton love her. Give us, then, yonr mind at large : 
How say you, war or not?*' 

** Not war, if possible, 

king,** I said, "lest from the abuse of war. 
The desecrated shrine, the trampled year. 

The smouldering homestead, and the household flower 
Tom fh>m the lintel — all the common wrong — 
A smoke fio np thro' which I loom to her 
Three times a monster: now she lightens scorn 
At him that mars her plan, but then would hate 
(And every voice she talk*d with ratify it. 
And every face she looked on Justify it) 
The general foe. More soluble is this knot, 
By gentleness than war. I want her love. 
What were I nigher this altho* we dash*d 
Tour cities into shards with catapults, 
She would not love ;— or brought her cha'n'd, a slave, 
The lifting of whose eyelash Is my lord. 
Not evtof would she Utve; but brooding turn 
The book of scorn till all my little chance 
Were caught within the record of her wrongs, 
And crnsh'd to death : and rather. Sire, than thia 

1 would the old god of war himself were dead. 
Forgotten, rusting on his ircm hills. 

Rotting on some wild shore with ribs of wreck. 
Or like an old-world mammoth bulk*d in ice. 
Not to be molten ont*' 

And roughly spake 
My father, ** Tut, yon know them not, the girls. 
Boy, when I hear you prate I almost think 
That idiot legend credible. Look yon. Sir I 
Han is the hunter; woman is hia game: 



The sleek and shining creatures of the chase. 
We hunt them for the beauty of their skins; 
They love ns for it, and we ride them down. 
Wheedling and siding with them I Out 1 for shame I 
Boy, there's no rose that's half to dear to them 
As he that does the thing they dare not do, 
Breathing and sounding beanteons battle, comes 
With the air of the trumpet round him, and leaps li 
Among the women, snares them by the score 
Flatter'd and fluster'd, wins, thoogh dash'd with death 
He reddens what he kisses: thus I won 
Your mother, a good mother, a good wife. 
Worth winning; but this flrebrand— genUenen 
To such as her ! if Cyril spake her tme. 
To catch a dragon In a cherry net, 
To trip a tigress with a gossamer, 
Were wisdom to it" 

"Yea, bnt Sire," I cried, 
"Wild natures need wise curbs. The soldier? Not 
What dares not Ida do that she should prise 
The soldier? I beheld her, when she rose 
The yester-night, and storming in extremes 
Stood for her cause, and flung defiance down 
Oagelike to man, and had not shunn'd the deatl^ 
No, not the soldier's : yet I hold her, king, 
Tme woman r bnt you clash them all in one. 
That have as many difl'erences as we. 
The violet varies fh>m the lily as far 
As oak fh>m elm : one loves the soldier, one 
The silken priest of peace, one this, one that, 
And some unworthily; their sinless faith, 
A maiden motm that sparkles on a sty. 
Glorifying clown and satyr; whence they need 
More breadth of culture: is not Ida right? 
They worth it ? truer to the law within ? 
Severer in the logic of a life ? 
Twice as magnetic to sweet influences 
Of earth and heaven ? and she of whom yon speal^ 
My mother, looks as whole as some serene 
Creation minted in the golden moods 
Of sovereign artists ; not a thought, a touch, 
Bnt pure as lines of green that streak the white 
Of the flrst snowdrop's inner leaves ; I say. 
Not like the piebald miscellany, man. 
Bursts of great heart and slips in sensnal mire^ 
But whole and one: and take them all-in-all. 
Were we ourselves but half as good, as kind. 
As truthful, much that Ida claims as right 
Had ne'er been mooted, but as frankly theirs 
As dues of Nature. To our point: not war: 
Least I lose alL" 

" Nay, nay, yon spake bat tenfe," 
Said Gama. "We remember love ourselves 
In our sweet youth ; we did not rate him then 
This red-hot iron to be shaped with blows. 
You talk almost like Ida : the con talk ; 
And there Is something in it as yon say: 
But you talk kindlier: we esteem yon for it« 
He seems a gracious and a gallant Prince, 
I would he had onr daughter: for the rest. 
Our own detention, why the causes weigh'd. 
Fatherly fears— yon nsed us courteously— 
W3 would do mu^h to grrtify you* Prince— 
We pardon it ; and for your ingress here 
Upon the skirt and Arlnge of onr te!r land. 
You did bnt come as goblins in the night. 
Nor in the furrow broke the ploughman's head. 
Nor burnt the grange, nor buss'd the milkingmald. 
Nor robb'd the farmer of his bowl of cream : 
Bnt let yonr Prince (onr royal word upon it. 
He comes bnck safe) ride with ns to onr lines. 
And speak with Arac: Arac's word is thrice 
As onrs with Ida: something may be done— 
I know not what — and onrs shall see ns fHenda. 
Yon, likewise, our late guests, if so yon will. 
Follow ns : who knows ? we four may bnild 

plan 
Fonrsqnare to oppositloB." 
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Here be reach'd 
White hands of forewell to mj sire, who growI*d 
An answer which, half-moffled in hia beard, 
Let so mnch oat as gave ns leave to go. 

Then rode we with the old king across the lawns 
Beneath huge trees, a thonsand rings of Spring 
In every bole, a song on every spray 
Of birds that piped their Valentines, and woke 
Desire in me to Infhse my tale of love 
In the old king's ears, who promised help, and ooied 
All o*er with honey'd answer as we rode; 
And blossom-fragrant slipt the heavy dews 
Gather'd by night and peace, with each light air 
On our mail*d heads : bat other thoughts than Peace 
Bamt in as, when we saw the embattled squares, 
And squadrons of the Prince, trampling the flowers 
With clamor: for among them rose a cry * 

As if to greet the king : they made a halt; 
The horses yell'd; they clash'd their arms ; the dram 
Beat ; merrily-blowing shrill'd the martial flfe ; 
And in the blast and bray of the long horn 
And serpent-throated bogle, andalated 
The banner: anon to meet as lightly pranced 
Three captains oat; nor ever had I seen 
Bach thews of men : the midmost and the highest 
Was Arac: all aboat his motion clang 
The shadow of his sister, ss the beam 
Of the East, that play'd upon them, made them glance 
like those three stars of the airy Giant's xone. 
That glitter bamish'd by the ft-osty dark; 
And as the fiery Sirias alters hoe. 
And bickers into red and emerald, shone 
Their morions, wash'd with morning, as they came. 

And I that prated peace, when first I heard 
War-masie, felt the blind wildbeast of force, 
Whose home is in the sinews of a man. 
Stir in me as to strike: then took the king 
His three broad sons; with now a wandering hand 
And now a pointed finger, told them all : 
A common light of smiles at oar disgalse 
Broke firom their lips, and, ere the windy Jest 
Had labor'd down within his ample Inngs, 
The genial giant, Arac, roll'd himself 
Thrice in the saddle, then barst oat in words. 

**Oar land invaded, *sdeath I and ho himself 
Tonr captive, yet my father wills not war: 
And, 'Sdeath 1 myeelf, what care I, war or no f 
Bat then this question of yoar troth remains : 
And there 's a downright honest meaning in her; 
She files too high, she files too high 1 and yet 
She ask'd bat space and foirplay fur her scheme: 
She prest and prest it on me— I myself. 
What know I of these things f bat, life and sonl I 
I thoaght her half-right talking of her wrongs : 
I say she files too high, 'sdeath 1 what of that? 
I take her for the flower of womankind. 
And so I often told her, right or wrong, 
And, Prince, she can be sweet to those she loves, 
And, right or wrong, I care not : this is all, 
I stand apon her side : she made me swear it— 
'Sdeath,— and with solemn rites by candlelight- 
Swear by St. something— I forget her name— 
Her that talk'd down the fifty wisest men : 
8h§ was a princess too; and so I swore. 
Come, this is all ; she will not : waive yonr claim, 
If not, the fonghten field, what else, at once 
Decides it, *sdeath • against my fkther's wllL" 

I lagg'd in answer loath to render op 
My precontract, and loath by brainless war 
To cleave the rift of diiTerence deeper yet; 
Till one of those two brothers, half aside 
And fingering at the hair about hia lip. 
To prick OS on to combat " Like to like I 
The woman's garment hid the woman's heart" 
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A taunt that clench'd his purpose like a blow ! 
For fiery-short was Cyril's counter-scoff. 
And sharp I answer'd, touch'd upon the point 
Where idle boys are cowards to their shame, 
" Decide it hen : why not f we are three to three." 

Then spake the third, "But three to three? no 
more? 
No more, and in oar noble sister's cause? 
More, more, for honor : every captain waits 
Hungry for honor, angry for his king. 
More, more, some fifty on a side, that each 
May breathe himself; and quick ! by overthrow 
Of these or those, the question settled die." 

'*Tes," answer'd I, "for this wild wreath of air, 
This fiake oi rainbow fiylng on the highest 
Foam of men's deeds— this honor, if ye wUL 
It needs most be for honor if at all : 
Since, what decision ? if we ftill,' we fkil. 
And if we win, we fail : she wonid not keep 
Her compact" ** 'Sdeath 1 but we will send to her," 
Said Arac, "worthy reasons why she should 
Bide by this issue: let our missive thro*. 
And you shall have her answer by the word.' 

"Boys!" shriek'd the old king, but vainlier than 
a hen 
To her fklse daughters in the pool ; for none 
Regarded ; neither seem'd there more to say : 
Back rode we to my father's camp, and found 
He thrice had sent a herald to the gates. 
To learn If Ida yet would cede our claim, 
Or by denial fiush her babbling wells 
With her own people's life: three times he went: 
The first, he blew and blew, but none appear'd: 
He batter'd at the doors; none came: the next. 
An awful voice within had wam'd him thence: 
The third, and those eight daughters of the plough 
Came sallying thro' the gates, and caught his hair, 
And so belabor'd him on rib and cheek 
They made him wild : not less one glance he caught 
Thro' open doors of Ida statlon'd there 
Unshaken, clinging to her purpose, firm 
Tho' compass'd by two armies and the noise 
Of arms ; and standing like a stately Pine 
Set in a cataract on an island-crag. 
When storm is on the heights, and right and left 
Suck'd from the dark heart of the long hills roll 
The torrents, dash'd to the vale : and yet her vrill 
Bred will in me to overcome it or fklL 

But when I told the king that I was pledged 
To fight in tourney for my bride, he clash'd 
His iron palms together with a cry ; 
Himself would tilt it out among the lads : 
But overborne by all his bearded lords 
With reasons drawn ft^m age and state, perforce 
He yielded, wroth and red, with fierce demur: 
And many a bold knight started up In heat. 
And sware to combat for my claim till death. 

All on this side the palace ran the field 
Flat to the garden wall : and likewise here, 
Above the garden's glowing blossom-belts, 
A column'd entry shone and marble stairs, 
And great bronze valves, emboss'd with Tomyris 
And what she did to Cyrus after fight. 
But now fast barr'd: so here upon the fiat 
All that long mom the lists were hammer*d up. 
And all that mom the heralds to and fto. 
With message and defiance, went and came ; 
Last, Ida's answer. In a royal hand. 
But shaken here and there, and rolling words 
Oration-like. I kiss*d It and I read. 

" O brother, yov hi^ve known the pangs we felt, 
What heats of indignation when we heard 
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Of those that iron-cnunp'd their women's feet; 

Of lands In which at the altar the poor hride 

Qives her harsh groom for bridal-gift a sooarge ; 

Of liTing hearts that crack within the Are 

Where smoalder their dead despots^and of those,— 

Mothers,— 4hat, all prophetic pity, Aig 

Their pretty maids in the mnning flood, and swoops 

The Tnltore, beak and talon, at the heart 

Made for all noble motion : and I saw 

That eqnal baseness lived in sleeker times 

With smoother men : the old leaven learen'd all : 

9Iillions of throats would bawl for civil rights, 

No woman named: therefore I set my bee 

Against all men, and lived bat for mine own. 

Far off firom men I built a fold for them : 

I stored it fhll of rich memorial : 

I fenced it round vrith gallant institutes, 

And biting laws ta scare the beasts of prey, 

And prosper'd ; till a rout of saucy boys 

Brake on us at our books, and marr'd our peace, 

Mask'd like our maids, blustering I know not what 

Of insolence and love, some pretext held 

Of baby troth, invalid, since my will 

Sealed not the bond— the striplings !— for their sport I— 

I tamed my leopards: shall I not tame these? 

Or you? or If for since you think me touched 

In honor— what, I would not augbt of fklse— 

Is not our cause pure f and whereas I know 

Tour proweM, Arac, and what mother's blood 

Ton draw flroin, flght ; you (kiling, I abide 

What end soever : fkil you will not Still 

Take not his life : he risked It for my own ; 

His mother lives : yet whatsoe'er you do, 

Fight and flght well : strike and strike home. O dear 

Brothers, the woman's Angel guards you, you 

The sole men to be mingled with our cause. 

The sole men we shall prise in the afler-time, 

Tour very armor hallow'd, and your statues 

Rear'd, sung to, when this gad-fly brusb'd aside. 

We plant a solid foot Into the Time, 

And mould a generation strong to move 

With claim on claim from right to right, till she 

Whose name Is yoked with children* s, know herself; 

And Knowledge in our own land make her free. 

And, ever following those two crowned twins, 

Commerce and conquest, shower the flery grain 

Of freedom broadcast over all that ori>s 

Between the Northern and the Southern mom." 

Then came a postcript dash'd across the rest 
"See that there be no traitors in your camp: 
We seem a nest of traitors— none to Uust ; 
Since our arms fail'd— this Bgypt plague of men I 
Almost our maids were better at their homes. 
Than thus man-girdled here: indeed I think 
■Our chiefest comfort Is the little child 
Of one unworthy mother ; which she left : 
'She shall not have it back : the child shall grow 
'To prize the authentic mother of her mind. 
I took it for an hour in mine own bed 
This morning: there the tender orphan hands 
Felt at my heart, and seem'd to charm fh>m thence 
'The wrath I nursed against the world : fSBuewelL" 

I ceased; he said: ''Stubborn, but she may sit 
Upon a king's right hand in thnndeiHBtorms, 
And breed up warriors 1 See now, tho' yourself 
Be dazzled by the wildflre Love to sloughs 
That swallow common sense, the spindling king, 
This Oama swamp'd in lazy tolerance. 
When the man wants weight, the woman takes it up. 
And topples down the scales ; but this is flxt 
As are the roots of earth and base of all ; 
Man for the fleld and wonuui for the hearth; 
Man for the sword and for the needle she: 
Man with the bead and woman with the heart: 
Man to command and woman to obey r 



All else confhsion. Look you ! the gray mare 
Is ill to live with, when her whinny shrills 
From tile to scullery, and her small goodman 
Shrinks in his arm-chair while the flres of Hell 
Mix with his hearth: but you—she's yet a colt- 
Take, break her: strongly groom'd and straitly cnrb'd 
She might not rank with those detestable 
That let the bantling scald at home, and brawl 
Their rights or wrongs Jike potherbs in the street. 
They say she's comely; there's the fkirer chanet: 
/ like her none the less for rating at herl 
Besides, the woman wed is not as we. 
But suffers change of fhime. A lusty brace 
Of twins may weed her of her folly. Boy, 
The bearing and the training of a child 
Is woman's wisdom.*' 

Thus the hard old kisg: 
I took my leave, for it was nearly noon : 
I pored upon her letter which I held. 
And on the little clause "Uke not his life:** 
I mused on that wild morning in the woods. 
And on the *' Follow, follow, thou shalt win :" 
I thought on all the wrathfhl king had said. 
And how the strange betrothment was to end: 
Then I remember'd that burnt sorcerer's curse 
That oneahould flght with shadows and should fkU; 
And like a flash the weird affection came: 
King, camp and college tum'd to hollow shows; 
I seem'd to move in old memorial tilts. 
And doing battle vrith forgotten ghosts, 
To dream myself the shadow of a dream : 
And ere I woke it was the point of noon. 
The lists were ready. Empanoplied and plumed 
We enter'd in, and waited, flfty there 
Opposed to flfly, till the trumpet blared 
At the barrier like a wild horn in a land 
Of echoes, and a moment, and once more 
The trumpet, and again : at which the stonn 
Of galloping hoofs bare on the ridge of spears 
And riders firont to flront, until they closed 
In conflict with the crash of shivering points. 
And thunder. Tet it seem'd a dream ; I dream'd 
Of flghting. On his haunches rose the steed. 
And into flery splinters leapt the lance. 
And out of stricken helmets sprang the Are. 
A noble dream 1 what was it else I saw f 
Part sat like rocks ; part reel'd but kept their seats . 
Part roird on the earth and rose again and*drew: 
Part stumbled mixt vrith floundering horses. Dovn 
From those two bulks at Arac's side, and down 
From Arac's arm, as fh>m a giant's flail. 
The large blows raln'd, as here and everywhere 
He rode the mellay, lord of the ringing lists, 
And all the plain— brand, mace, and shaft, and 

shield— 
Shock'd, like an iron-clanging anvil bang'd 
With hammers ; till I thought, can this be he 
From Gkima's dwarflsh loins f if this be so^ 
The mother makes us most— and in my dream 
I glanced aside, and saw the palace-fh>nt 
Alive with fluttering scarfe and ladies* eyes, 
And highest, among the statues, statue-like, 
Between a cymbal'd Miriam and a Jael, 
With Psyche's babe, was Ida watching us^ 
A single band of gold about her hair. 
Like a Saint's glory up in heaven: but she 
No saint— inexorable— no tenderness— 
Too hard, too cruel : yet she sees me flght. 
Tea, let her see me Call ! with that I drave 
Among the thickest and bore down a Prince, 
And Cyril, one. Tea, let me make my dream 
All that I would. But that large-moulded man, 
His visage all agrin as at a wake, 
Made at me thro' the press, and, staggering beck 
With stroke on stroke the horse and horseman, cana 
As comes a pillar of electric cloud. 
Flaying the roofe and sucking up the drains, 
And shadowing down the champaign till it strikes 
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On a wood, and takes, and breaks, and cracks, and 

splits, 
And twists the grain with snch a roar that Earth 
Reels, and the herdsmen cry ; for ererything 
Gare way before him : only Florian, he 
That loved me closer than his own right eye, 
Thmst in between ; bat Arac rode him down : 
And Cyril seeing it, pnsh'd against the Prince, 
With Psyche's color round his helmet, tongh. 
Strong, supple, sinew-corded, apt at arms ; 
But tougher, heavier, stronger, he that smote 
And threw him : last I spnrr'd ; I felt my veins 
Stretch with fierce heat; a moment hand to hand. 
And sword to sword, and horse to hofM we hung. 
Till I struck oat and shouted ; the blade glanced ; 
I did but shear a feather, and dream and truth 
Flowed firom me ; darkness closed me ; and I felL 



Home they brought her warrior dead: 

She nor swoon'd, nor utter'd cry: 
All her maidens, watching, said. 
She must weep or she will die." 
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Then they praised him, soft and low, 

Cal]*d him worthy to be loved. 
Truest fHend and noblest foe ; 

Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 

Stole a maiden flrom her place. 

Lightly to the wsrrior stept. 
Took the Ikce-cloth fh>m the flue; 

Yet she neither moved nor wept 

Bose a nurse of ninety years. 

Set his child upon her knee- 
Like summer tempest came her tears— 

*' Sweet my child, I live for thee.** 

VI. 

Mt dream had never died or lived again. 
As in some mystic middle state I lay 
Seeing I saw not, hearing not I heard : 
Tho*, if I saw not, yet they told me all* 
So often that I spake as having seen. 

For so it seem'd, or so they said to me. 
That all things grew more tragic and more strange ; 
That when our side was vanqaish*d and my cause 
Forever lost, there went up a great cry, 
The Prince is slain. My father heard and ran 
In on the lists, and there unlaced my casque 
And groveird on my body, and after him 
Came Psyche, sorrowing for Aglala. 

But high upon the palace Ida stood 
With Psyche's babe in arm : there on the rood 
Like that great dame of Lapidoth she sang. 

'* Onr enemies have fkirn, have fkll'n ; the seed 
The little seed they laugh'd at In the dark. 
Has risen and cleft the soil, and grown a bulk 
Of spanless girth, that lays on every side 
A thousand arms and rushes to the Sun. 

*' Our enemies have falPn, have folVn : they came : 
The leaves were wet with women's tears : they heard 
A noise of songs they would not understand : 
They mark'd it with the red cross to the fall. 
And would have strown it, and are fkU'n themselves. 

" Our enemies have fall'n, have fairn : they came, 
The woodmen with their axes : lo the tree 1 
But we win make it fagots for the hearth. 
And shape it plank and beam for roof and floor, 
And boats and bridges for the use of men. 

*' Our enemies have fkll'n, have fall'n : they struck ; 
With their own blows they hurt themselves, nor 
knew 



There dwelt an iron nature in the grain : 
The glittering axe was broken In their arms. 
Their arms were shatter'd to the shoulder blade. 

** Our enemies have fkll'n, bat this shall grow 
A night of Summer tram the beat, a breadth 
Of Autumn, dropping fhiits of power : and roll'd 
With music In the growing breeze of Time, 
The tops shall strike fh>m star to star, the fangs 
Shall move the stony bases of the world. 

** And now, O maids, behold our sanctuary 
Is violate, our laws broken : fear we not 
To break them more in their behoof, whose arms 
Champlon'd our cause and wou it with a day 
Blanch'd in our annals, and perpetual feast. 
When dames and heroines of the golden year 
Shall strip a hundred hollows bare of Spring, 
To rain an April of ovation round 
Their statues, borne aloft, the three : bnt come. 
We will be liberal, since our rights are won. 
Let them not He in the tents with coarse mankind, 
ni nurses ; but descend, and proffer these 
The brethren of our blood and canse, that there 
Lie bruised and malm'd, the tender ndnlstries 
Of female hands and hospitality.** 

She spoke, and with the babe yet in her arms, 
Descending, borst the great bronze valves, and led 
A houdred maids in train across the Park. 
Some cowl'd, and some bare-headed, on they came, 
Their feet In flowers, her loveliest: by them went 
The enamor'd air sighing, and on their curls 
From the high tree the blossom wavering fell. 
And over them the tremulous Isles of light, 
Slided, they moving under shade : bnt Blanche 
At distance fullow'd: so they came: anon 
Thro' open field Into the lists they wound 
Timorously ; and as the leader of the herd 
That holds a stately fretwork to the Sun, 
And follow'd up by a hundred airy does. 
Steps with a tender foot, light as on air. 
The lovely, lordly creatare fioated on 
To where her wounded brethren lay ; there stay*d ; 
Knelt on one knee,— the child on one,— and prest 
Their hands, and call'd them dear deliverers. 
And happy warriors and immortal names. 
And said, **You shall not lie in the tents but here. 
And nursed by those for whom you fought, and 

served 
With female hands and hospitality." 

Then, whether moved by this, or was it chance, 
She past my way. Up started f^om my side 
The old lion, glaring with his whelpless eye, 
Silent ; but when she saw me lying stark, 
DLshelm'd and mute, and motionlessly pale. 
Cold ev'n to her, she sigh'd ; and when she saw 
The haggard father's face and reverend beard 
Of grisly twine, all dabbled with the blood 
Of his own son, shndder*d, a twitch of pain 
Tortured her moath, and o'er her forehead past 
A shadow, and her hue changed, and she said ; 
" He saved my life : my brother slew him for it" 
No more: at which the king in bitter soom 
Drew fh>ni my neck the painting and the tress, 
And held them up : she saw them, and a day 
Rose fIrom the distance on her memory. 
When the good Qneen, her mother, shore the tress 
With kisses, ere the days of Lady Blanche : 
And then once more she look'd at my pale face : 
Till understanding all the fboUsh work 
Of Fancy, and the bitter doee of all. 
Her iron will was broken in her mind ; 
Her noble heart was molten in her breast; 
She bow'd, she set the child on the earth; she laid 
A feeling finger on my brows, and presently 
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**0 Sire,*' she satd, **he Htm: he ii not dead: 
O let me have him with mj brethren here 
Id oar own palace : we will tend on him 
Like one of these : if ao, bj any means, 
To lighten this great clog of thanks, that make 
Onr progress filter to the woman's goal.** 

She said : bat at the happj word " he lires,** 
My father stoop'd, re-fiither*d o'er my wounds. 
So those two foes above my fiUIen life, 
With brow to brow like night and evening mlxt 
Their dark and gray, while Psyche ever stole 
A little nearer, till the babe that by ns, 
Half-lapt in glowing gaaze and golden brede, 
Lay like a new-Aiirn meteor on the grass, 
Uncared for, spied its mother and began 
A blind and babbling laughter, and to dance 
Its body, and reach its fatling innocent arms 
And lazy lingering fingers. She the appeal 
Brook'd not, bnt clamoring ont " Mine— mine— not 

yoors. 
It is not yoars, bat mine : give me the child,*' 
Ceased all on tremble : piteons was the cry : 
So stood the unhappy mother open-month*d. 
And tnm'd each face her way: wan was her cheek 
With hollow watch, her blooming mantle torn. 
Red grief and mother's hunger in her eye. 
And down dead-heavy sank her curls, and half 
The sacred mother's bosom, panting, burst 
The laces toward her babe ; but she nor cared 
Nor knew it, clamoring on, till Ida heard, 
Look'd up, and rising slowly flrom me, stood 
Brect and silent, striking with her glance 
The mother, me, the child ; but he that lay 
Beside us, Cyril, batter'd as he was, 
Traird himself up on one knee : then he drew 
Her robe to meet his lips, and down she look'd 
At the arm'd man sideways, pitying, as it seem'd. 
Or self-Involved; but when she learnt his fiice, 
Remembering his lll-omen'd song, arose 
Once more thro' all her height, and o'er him grew 
Tall as a figure lengthen'd on the sand 
When the tide ebbs in sunshine, and he said : 

"O fair and strong and terrible! Lioness 
That with your long locks play the Lion^s mane ! 
Bnt Love and Nature, these are two more terrible 
And stronger. See, your foot is on our necks. 
We vanqnish'd, you the Victor of your will. 
What would yon more? give her the child! remain 
Orb'd in your isolation: he Is dead. 
Or all as dead : henceforth we let yon be : 
Win you the hearts of women ; and beware 
Lest, where yon seek the common love of these, 
The common hate with the revolving wheel 
Should drag you down, and some great Nemesis 
Break from a darken'd (hture, crown'd with fire, 
And tread yon out forever: but howsoe'er 
Fix'd In yonrself, never in yonr own arms 
To hold your own, deny not hers to her. 
Give her the child ! O if, I say, you keep 
One pulse that beats true woman, if you loved 
The breast that fed or arm that dandled yon. 
Or own one part of sense not flint to prayer, 
Oive her the child ! or if yon scorn to lay it, 
Yonrself, in hands so lately claspt with yours, 
Or speak to her, yonr dearest, her one faolt 
The tenderness, not yours, that could not kill, 
Give me it; I will give it her." 

He said: 
At first her eye with slow dilation roH'd 
Dry flame, she listening: after sank and sank 
And, into moumfhl twilight mellowing, dwelt 
Full on the child; she took it: "Pretty bud! 
Lily of the vale : half-open'd bell of the woods ! 
Sole comfort of my dark hour, when a world 
Of traitorous friend and broken system made 
No purple in the distance, mystery. 



Pledge of a love not to be mine, fkrewell ; 
These men are hard upon ns as of old. 
We two most part: and yet how Csln was I 
To dream thy cause embraced in mine, to think 
I might be something to thee, when I felt 
Thy helpless warmth about my barren breast 
In the dead prime: but may thy mother prove 
As true to thee as fklse, fklse, false to me ! 
And, if thon needs mnst bear the yoke, I wish it 
Gentle as freedom"— here she kissed it: then— 
*' All good go with thee 1 take it. Sir," and so 
Laid the soft babe in his hard-mailed hands. 
Who tum'd half-round to Psyche as she sprang 
To meet it, with an eye that swum in thanks ; 
Then felt it sound and whole from head to foot, 
And hugg'd and never hngg'd it close enough. 
And in her hunger mouth'd and mumbled it, 
And hid her bosom with It; after that 
Put on more calm and added suppliantly: 

**We two were fdends: I go to mine own land 
Forever: find some other: as for me 
I scarce am fit for your great plans: yet speal 

to me. 
Say one soft word and let me part forgiven.' 
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Bnt Ida spoke not, rapt upon the child. 
Then Arac ** Ida— 'sdenth ! you blame the man; 
Ton wrong yourselves— the woman is so hard 
Upon the woman. Come, a grace to me ! 
I am your warrior ; I and mine have fought 
Tour battle : kiss her ; take her hand, she weeps : 
*Sdeath ! I would sooner fight thrice o'er than see it* 

Bnt Ida spoke not, gasing on the ground. 
And reddening in the fhrrows of his chin, 
Ai^d moved beyond his custom, Gana said: 

*' I've heard that there is iron in the blood. 
And I believe It Not one word? not one? 
Whence drew you this steel temper ? not from me, 
Not fh>m yonr mother now a saint with salnta 
She said you had a heart— I heard her say it— 
*Our Ida has a heart*— Just ere she died— 
* But see that some one with authority 
Be near her still,' and I— I sought for one— 
All people said she had authority— 
The Lady Blanche : much profit ! Not one word ; 
No ! thu' your father sues : see how yon stand 
StliT as Lot's wU^, and all the good knights maim'd, 
I trust that there Is no one hurt to death. 
For your wild whim : and was it then for this, 
Was it for this we gave onr palace up, 
W>iere we withdrew from summer heats and state, 
And had onr wine and chess beneath the planes, 
And many a pleasant hour with her that's gooe, 
Ero you were bom to vex us ? Is It kind ? 
Speak to her I say : Is this not she of whom. 
When first she came, all flash'd you said to me 
Now had you got a friend of your own age. 
Now could you share your thought; now sbooM 

men see 
Two women faster welded in one love 
Than pairs of wedlock; she you walk'd with, she 
Ton talk'd with, whole nights long, up in the tower. 
Of sine and arc, spheroid and azimuth. 
And right ascension. Heaven knows what ; and now 
A word, but one, one little kindly word. 
Not one to spare her : ont upon you, filnt I 
Ton love nor her, nor me, nor any ; nay, 
Ton shame your mother's Judgment toow Not one? 
Tou will not ? well— no heart have you, or such 
As fancies like the vermin in a nut 
Have fretted all to dust and bitterness." 
So said the small king moved beyond his wenL 

Bnt Ida stood nor spoke, draln'd of her foroe 
By many a varying infiuence and so long. 
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thro' her limbe a drooping langaor wept: 
lad a little bent ; and on her month 
>tftil smile dwelt like a clonded moon 
ill water: then brake ont my aire 
hia grim head from mj wonnda. **0 yon, 
a, whom we thought woman even now, 
ere half fool'd to let yon tend oar son, 
e he might have wlsh'd it— bnt we see 
complice of yonr madnesa nnforgiren, 
link that yon might mix hia draught with 
leath, . 

yonr sklea change again : the rougher hand 
r: on to the tenia: take up the Prince.'* 

ose, and while each ear was prick'd to attend 
pest, thro* the cloud that dimmed her broke 
al warmth and light once more, and shone 
flittering drops on her sad friend. 

*' Come hither, 
the,*' she cried out, "embrace me, come, 
while I melt; make a reconcilement sure 
me that cannot keep her mind an hour: 
to the hollow heart they slander so ! 
ad be friends, like children being chid ! 
no more r / want forglTeness too : 
Id have had to do wlih none but maids, 
lave no links with men. Ah false bnt dear, 
raitor, too much loved, why f— why f Tet see 
these kings we embrace yon yet once more 
ill forgiveness, all oblivion, 
-ust, not love, yon less. 

And now, O Sire, 
me your son, to nurse, to wait upon him, 
line own brother. For my debt to him, 
ightmare weight of gratitude, I know it ; 
me no more : yourself and yours shall have 
dlt; we will scatter all onr maida 
ppier times each to her proper hearth: 
ise to keep them here now f grant my prayer, 
ather, brother, help ; speak to the king : 
this male nature to some touch of that 
kflis me with myself, and drags me down 
ny l!xt height to mob me up with all 
ft and milky rabble of womankind, 
reakling ev*n aa they are.** 

Passionate tears 
*d: the king replied not: Cyril said: 
brother, Lady,— Florian,— ask for him 
r great head— for he is wounded too — 
on may tend upon him with the prince.** 
),** said Ida with a bitter smile, 
aws are broken : let him enter too.** 
''iolet, she that sang the mournful song, 
id a cousin tumbled on the plain, 
a*d too for him. " Ay so,** she said, 
;ger In the stream : I cannot keep 
krt an eddy from the brawling hour : 
tak onr laws with ease, but let it be.** 
> ?** said Blanche : *' Amazed am I to hear 
Jghness : bnt your Highness breaks with ease 
w your Highness did not make : *twas I. 
)een wedded wife, I knew mankind, 
ock*d them out ; but these men came to woo 
[ighneas— verily I think to win.** 

e, and tum*d aakance a wintry eye : 
i with a voice, that like a bell 
>y an earthquake in a trembling tower, 
ain, answer'd full of grief and scorn. 

ig onr doors wide ! all, all, not one, bnt all, 
ly he, but by my mother's soul, 
er man lies wounded, friend or foe, 
iter, if he will. Let onr girls lilt, 
storm die 1 but had you stood by us, 
ir that breaks the Pharos ftt>m his base 
t na rock. She fain would sting us too, 



But shall not Pass, and mingle with yonr likes. 
We brook no Ihrther insult but are gone." 

She tum'd ; the very nape of her white neck 
Waa rosed with iudign&tion : but the Prince 
Her brother came : the king her fkther charm'd 
Her wounded soul with words: nor did mine own 
Refuse her protTer, lastly gave his hand. 

Then ns they lifted up, dead weights, and* bare 
Straight to the doors: to them the doors gave wfl> 
Groaning, and in the Vestal entry shriek'd 
The virgin marble under iron heels: 
And on they moved and gain'd the hall, and there 
Rested : bnt great the crush was, and each base. 
To left and right, of those tall columna drown*d 
In silken fluctuation and the swarm 
Of female whisperers : at the farther end 
Was Ida by the throne, the two great cats 
Close by her, like supporters on a ahield, 
Bow-back'd with fear: but in the centre stood 
The common men with rolling eyes ; amaied 
They glared upon the women, and aghast 
The women stared at these, all silent, save 
When armor claah'd or Jingled, while the day, 
Descending, struck athwart the hall, and shot 
A flying splendor out of brass and steel. 
That o'er the statues leapt from head to head, 
Now flred an angry Pallas on the helm. 
Now set a wrathfhl Dian's moon on flame. 
And now and then an echo started np. 
And shuddering fled from room to room, and died 
Of fright in far apartments. 

Then the voice 
Of Ida sounded, issuing ordinance : 
And me they bore up the broad stairs, and thro* 
The long-laid galleries past a hundred doors 
To one deep chamber shut from sound, and due 
To languid limbs and sickness ; left me in it ; 
And others otherwhere they laid ; and all 
That afternoon a sound arose of hoof 
And chariot, many a maiden passing home 
Till happier times ; bnt some were left of those 
Held sagest, and the great lords out and in, 
From those two hosts that lay beside the walls, 
Walk'd at their will, and everything was changed. 



Ask me no more : the moon may draw the sea ; 
The cloud may stoop fh>m heaven and take the 

shape. 
With fold to fold, of mountain or of cape ; 
But O too fond, when have I anawer'd thee? 

Ask me no more. 

Ask me no more: what answer should I give? 
I love not hollow cheek or fkded eye : 
Yet, O my friend, I will not have thee die ! 

Ask me no more, lest I should bid thee live ; 

Ask me no more. 

Ask me no more: thy taie and mine are seal'd; 
I strove against the stream and all In vain: 
Let the great river take me to the main : 

No more, dear love, for at a touch I yield ; 

Ask me no more. 

VIL 

So was their sanctuary violated, 

So their fair college tum'd lo hospital ; 

At flrst with all confhsion : by and by 

Sweet order lived again with other laws : 

A kindlier influence reign'd : and everywhere 

Low voices with the ministering hand 

Hung round the sick : the maidens came, they talk'd, 

They sang, they read : till she not fkir, began 

To gather light, and she that was, became 

Her former beauty treble; and to and firo 
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With books, wUh flowers, with Angel ofllces, 
Like creatures native onto gracioos act, 
And in their own clear element, they moved. 

Bat sadness on the sonl of Ida fell. 
And hatred of her weakness, blent with shame. 
Old studies fkird: seldom she spoke; bat oft 
Clomb to the roofs, and'gased alone for hours 
On that disastroos leaguer, swarms of men 
Darkenhig her female fleld : void was her use ; 
And she as one that climbs a peak to gate 
0*er land and main, and sees a great black doad 
Drag inward firom the deeps, a wall of night. 
Blot out the slope of sea fh>m verge to shore. 
And suck the blinding splendor firom the sand. 
And quenching lake by lake and tarn by tarn 
Bxpunge the world : so fkred she gazing there ; 
So blacken*d all her world in secret, blank 
And waste it seero*d and vain ; till down she came, 
And fonnd Iklr peace once more among the sick. 

And twilight dawn*d ; and mom by mom the lark 
Shot up and shriU'd in flickering gyres, but I 
Lay silent in the mnffled cage of life : 
And twilight gloom'd ; and broader-grown the bowers 
Drew the great night into themselves, and Heaven, 
Star after star, arose and IIdII ; but I, 
Deeper than those weird doubts could reach me, lay 
Quite sunder'd f^om the moving Universe, 
Nor knew what eye was on me, nor the hand 
That nursed me, more tlian infants in their sleep. 

But Psyche tended Florian: with her oft 
Melissa came ; for Blanche had gone, but left 
Her child among us, willing she should keep 
Court-fkvor: here and there the small bright head, 
A light of healing glanced about the conch, 
Or thro' the parted silks the tender face 
Peep'd, shining in upon the wounded roan 
With blush and smile, a medicine in themselves 
To wile the length from languorous hours, and draw 
The sting f^om pain : nor seem'd it strange that soon 
He rose up whole, and those fair charities 
Join'd at her side; nor stranger seem*d that hearts 
So gentle, so employed, should close in love, 
Than when two dew-drops on the petal shake 
To the same sweet air, and tremble deeper down. 
And slip at once all-fragrant into one. 

Less prosperously the second suit obtained 
At first with Psyche. Not though Blanche had sworn 
That after that dark night among the fields, 
She needs must wed him fbr her own good name ; 
Not tho* he built upon the babe restored ; 
Nor tho* she liked him, yielded she, but fear*d 
To incense the Head once more ; till on a day 
When Cyril pleaded, Ida came behind 
Seen but of Psyche : on her foot she hung 
A moment, and she heard, at which her face 
A little flush'd, and she past on; but each 
Assumed ftom thence, a half-consent involved 
In stillness, plighted troth, and were at peace. 

Nor only these : Love in the sacred halls 
Held carnival at will, and flying strack 
With showers of random sweet on maid and man. 
Nor did her father cease to press my claim. 
Nor did mine own now reconciled; nor yet 
Did those twin brothers, risen again and whole ; 
Nor Arac, satiate with his victory. 

But I lay still, and with me oft she sat ; 
Then came a change; for sometimes I would catch 
Her hand in wild delirium, gripe it hard. 
And fling it like a viper oiT, and shriek 
" Ton are not Ida ;" clasp it once again, 
And call her Ida, tho* I knew her not, 
And call her sweet, as if in irony, 



And call her liard and cold which seem'd a trath i 
And still she fear*d that I should lose my mind. 
And often she believed that I should die: 
Till out of long fhistration of her care, 
And pensive tendance in the all-weary noons. 
And watches in the dead, the dark, when clocks 
Throbb*d thunder thro* the palace floors, or call'd 
On flying Time firom all their silver tongues — 
And out of memoriee of her kindlier days. 
And sidelong glances at my father's grief, 
And at the happy lovers heart in heart — 
And out of hauntings of my spoken love. 
And lonely listenings to my mutter*d dream. 
And often filing of the helpless hands. 
And wordless broodings on the wasted cheek— 
From all a closer interest flourlsh*d up. 
Tenderness touch by touch, and last, to these. 
Love, like an Alpine harebell hung with tears 
By some cold morning glacier; frail at first 
And feeble, all unconscious of itself 
But such as gather'd color day by day. 

Last I woke sane, but wellnigh close to death 
For weakness: it was evening: silent light 
Slept on the painted walls, wherein were wrought 
Two grand designs: for on one side arose 
The women up in wild revolt, and storm*d 
At the Opplan law. Titanic shapes, they cramm*d 
The foram, and half-crash'd among the rest 
A dwarflike Cato cower*d. On the other side 
Hortensia spoke against the tax ; behind, 
A train of dames : by axe and eagle sat, 
With all their foreheads drawn in Roman scowls, 
And half the wolfs-milk curdled in their veins. 
The flerce triumvirs; and before them paused 
Hortensia, pleading: angry was her face. 

I saw the forms : I knew not where I was« 
They did but seem as hollow shows; nor more 
Sweet Ida: palm to palm she sat: the dew 
Dwelt in her eyes, and softer all her shape 
And rounder show'd : I moved : I sigh*d : a touch 
Came round my wrist, and tears upon my hand : 
Then all for languor and self-pity ran 
Mine down my face, and with what lifb I had, 
And like a flower that cannot all unfold. 
So drench'd it is with tempest, to the sun, 
Tet, as it may, turns toward him, I on her 
Fixt my fkint eyes, and ntter*d whisperingly t 

*' If yon be, what I think you, some sweet dream, 
I would but ask you to fblfll yourself: 
But if you be that Ida whom I knew, 
I ask yon nothing : only, if a dream. 
Sweet dream, be perfect. I shall die to-night 
Stoop down and seem to kiss me ere I die.** 

I could no more, but lay like one in trance. 
That hears his burial talk*d of by his firiends. 
And cannot speak, nor move, nor make one sign. 
But lies and dreads his doom. She tura'd; slM 

paused; 
She stooped; and out of languor leapt a cry; 
Leapt fiery Passion fh)m the brinks of death *, 
And I believed that in the living world 
My spirit closed with Ida's at the lips ; 
Till back I fiell, and ttom mine arms she rose 
Glowing all over noble shame ; and all 
Her fhlser self slipt tram her like a robe. 
And left her woman, lovelier in her mood 
Than in her mould that other, when she came 
From barren deeps to conquer all with love : 
And down the streaming crystal dropt ; and she 
Far-fieeted by the purple island-sides. 
Naked, a double light in air and wave. 
To meet her Graces, where they deck'd her out 
For worship without end : nor end of mine, 
Suteliest. for thee I but mute she glided forth. 
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Kor glanced behind her, and I aank and slept, 
FUIM thro* and thro* with Love, a happy sleep. 

Deep in the night I woke: she, near me, held 
A Toloine of the Poets of her land : 
There to herself; all in low tones, she read. 

' "Now sleeps the crimson petal, now the white; 
Nor wares the cypress in the palace walk; 
Nor winks the gold tin In the porphyry font; 
The firefly wakens: waken thoa with me. 

" Now droops the milkwbite peacock like a ghost, 
And like a ghost she glimmers on to me. 

** Now lies the Earth all DanaC* to the stars, 

And all thy heart lies open onto me. 

** Now slides the silent meteor on, and leaves 
A shining farrow, as thy thoughts in me. 

**Now folds the Illy all her sweetness ap. 
And slips into the bosom of the lake : 
So fold thyself, my dearest, thoa, and slip 
Into my bosom and be lost in me." 

I heard her tarn the page : she foand a small 
Sweet Idyl, and once more, as low, she read : 

**Come down, O maid, from yonder moantain 
height : 
What pleasure lives In height (the shepherd sang), 
In height and cold, the splendor of the hills f 
Bat cease to move so near the Heavens, and cease 
To glide a sunbeam by the blasted Pine, 
To sit a star upon the sparkling spire ; 
And come, for Love is of the valley, come. 
For Love is of the valley, come thou down 
And find him ; by the happy threshold, he, ^ 
Or hand in hand with Plenty In the maixe, ' 
Or red with spirted purple of the vats. 
Or foxlike in the vine ; nor cares to walk 
With Death and Morning on the Silver Horns, 
Nor wilt thou snare him in the white ravine, 
Nor find him dropt upon the firths of ice. 
That haddling sUnt in farrow-cloven iklls 
To roll the torrent out of dusky doors: 
Bat follow ; let the torrent dance thee dovm 
To find him in the valley; let the wild 
Lean-headed Eagles yelp alone, and leave 
The monstrous ledges there to slope, and spill 
Their thousand wreaths of dangling water-smoke. 
That like a broken purpose waste in air: 
So waste not thou ; but come ; for all the vales 
Await thee ; azure pillars of the hearth 
Arise to thee ; the children call, and I 
Thy shepherd pipe, and sweet is every sound. 
Sweeter thy voice, but every sound is sweet ; 
Myriads of rivulets hurrying thro* the lawn. 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
jLnd marmuring of innamerable bees.** 

So she low-toned ; while with shut eyes T lay 
listening ; then look'd. Pale was the perfect fiice ; 
The bosom with long sighs labor'd ; and meek 
Seem*d the fliU lips, and mild the luminous eyes. 
And the voice trembled and the hand. She said 
Brokenly, that she knew it, she had UAVd 
In sweet humility ; had faird in all ; 
That all her labor was but as a block 
Left in the quarry; but she still were loath. 
She still were loath to yield herself to one. 
That wholly scom*d to help their equal rights 
Against the sons of men, and barbarous laws. 
She pray'd me not to Judge their cause from her 
That vrrong'd it, sought far less for truth than 

power 
In knowledge : something wild within her brOut, 



A greater than all knowledge, beat her down. 
And she had nursed me there from week to week: 
Much had she learnt in little time. In part 
It was ill counsel had misled the girl 
To vex trne hearts : yet was she but a girl— 
** Ah fool, and made myself a Queen of fkroe I 
When comes another such f never, I think 
Till the Sun drop dead from the signs.** 

Her Tolce 
Choked, and her forehead sank upon her hands, 
And her great heart through all the faultfal Past 
Went sorrowing in a pause I dared not break ; 
Till notice of a change in the dark world 
Was lisp*d about the acacias, and a bird. 
That early woke to feed her little ones, 
Sent from a dewy breast a cry for light i 
She moved, and at her feet the volume felL 

"Blame not thyself too much,** I said, "nor blame 
Too much the sons of men and barbarous laws ; 
These were the rough ways of the world till now. 
Henceforth thou bast a helper, me, that know 
The woman's cause is man's: they rise or sink 
Together, dwarf 'd or godlike, bond or free: 
For she that out of Lethe scales with man 
The shining steps of Nature, shares with man 
His nights, his days, moves with him to one goal. 
Stays all the Ikir young planet In her hands— 
If she be small, sllght-natnred, miserable. 
How shall men grow 1 but work no more alone 1 
Our place is much : as far as in us lies 
We two will serve them both in aiding her— 
Will clear away the parasitic forms 
That seem to keep her up but drag her down- 
Will leave her space to burgeon out of all 
Within her— let her make herself her ovm 
To give or keep, to live and learn and be 
All that not harms distinctive womanhood. 
For woman is not undevelopt man. 
But diverse: could we make her as the man. 
Sweet love were slain: his dearest bond is this. 
Not like to like, but like in difl'erence. 
Tet in the long years Ilker must they grow ; 
The man be more of woman, she of man ; 
He gain in sweetness and In moral height. 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world . 
She mental breadth, nor Hail in chlldward care. 
Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind; 
Till at the last she set herself to man. 
Like perfect music unto noble words ; 
And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 
Sit side by side, fall-Bumm*d in all their powers. 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 
Self-revereut each and reverencing each, • 
Distinct In Individualities, 
But like each other ev*n as those who love. 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to men: 
Then reign the world's great bridals, chaste and 

calm: 
Then springs the crowning race of humankind. 
May these things be V* 

Sighing she spoke, "I fear 
They will not" 

" Dear, but let us type them now 
In our own lives, and this proud watchword rest 
Of equal ; seeing either sex alone 
Is half itself, and in true marriage lies 
Nor equal, nor unequal : each fulfils 
Defect in each, and always thought in thonght. 
Purpose in purpose, will in will, they grow, 
The single pure and perfect animal, 
The two-cell'd heart beating, with one frill stroke, 
life." 

And again sighing she spoke : " A dream 
That once was mine ! what' woman taught yon this V 

"Alone,** I said, "from earlier than I know. 
Immersed in rich foreshadowinga of the world. 
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I lored tbe woman : he, that doth not, Uvea 

A. drowning life, besotted in sweet self, 

Or pines in sad experience worse than death. 

Or keeps his wing'd affections dipt with crime: 

Yet was there one thro' whom I loved her, one 

Kot learned, save in graciona household ways, 

Not perfect, naj, bat tail of tender wants. 

No Angel, bat a dearer being, all dipt 

In Angel instincts, breathing Paradise, 

Interpreter between the Oods and men. 

Who look'd all native to her place, and yet 

On tiptoe seem*d to toach apon a sphere 

Too gross to tread, and all male minds perforce 

Sway'd to her from their orbits as they moved. 

And girded her with masic Happy he 

With sach a mother 1 fidth in womankind 

Beats with his blood, and trast in all things high 

Comes easy to him, and tho* he trip and fkli 

He shall not blind his soul with clay." 

••Bat I,- 
Said Ida, tremaloasly, " so all nnllke— 
It seems yoa love to cheat yoarself with words : 
This mother is yoar modeL I have heard 
Of yoar strange donbts: they well might be: I 

seem 
A mockery to my own selt Never, Prince ; 
Yon cannot love me.** 

"Nay bat thee,*' I said, 
** From yearlong poring on thy pictared eyes. 
Ere seen I loved, and loved thee seen, and saw 
Thee woman thro* tbe crast of iron moods 
That mask*d thee from men*s reverence ap, and 

forced 
Sweet )ove on pranks of saacy boyhood : now, 
Oivn back to life, to life indeed, thro* thee. 
Indeed I love ; the new day comes, the light 
Dearer for night, as dearer thoa for faults 
Lived over r lift thine eyes ; my doabts are dead. 
My haantlng sense of hollow shows : the change. 
This trnthftai change !n thee has kili*d it Dear, 
Look np, and let thy natare strike on mine, 
Like yonder morning on the blind half-world ; 
Approach and fear not: breathe apon my brows; 
In that flue air I tremble, all the past 
Melu mlst-IIke into this bright hour, and this 
Is morn to more, and all the rich to^rome 
Reels, as the golden Autamn woodland reels 
Athwart the smoke of burning weeds. Forgive me, 
I waste my Heart in signs : let be. My bride. 
My wife, my life. O we will walk this world. 
Yoked In all exercise of noble end. 
And so thro' those dark gates across the wild 
That CO man knows. Indeed I love thee : come, 
Yield thyself up • my hopes and thine are one : 
Accomplish thou my manhood and thyself; 
Lay thy sweet hands in mine and trust to me.** 



CONCLUSION. 

So closed our tale, of which I give you all 

The random scheme as wildly as it rose : 

The words are mostly mine ; for when we ceased 

There came a minute's pause, and Walter said, 

" I wish i^he had not yielded I" then to me, 

" What, if you drest it np pocUcally I" 

So pray'd tbe men, the women: I gave assent: 

Yet how to bind the scatter'd scheme of seven 

Together in one sheaf? What style could suitf 

The men required that I should give throughout 

The sort of mock-heroic gigantesque. 

With which we banter'd little Lilia first: 

The women— and perhaps they felt their power. 

For something in the ballads which they sang. 

Or in their silent influence as they sat, 

Hsd ever seem'd to wrestle with burlesque. 

And drove us, last, to quite a solemn close — 

They hated banter, wish'd for something real, 



A gallant fight, a noble princess— why 

Not make her true-heroic— tnie-«ablime f 

Or all, they said, as earnest as the close f 

Which yet with such a Aramework scarce ootold be 

Then rose a little fend betwixt the two. 

Betwixt the mockers and the realists: 

And I, betwixt them both, to please them both. 

And yet to give the story as it rose, 

I moved as in a strange diagonal. 

And maybe neither pleased myself nor them. 

But Lilia pleased me, for she took no part 
In our dispute : the sequel of the tale 
Had touched her ; and she sat, she pluck'd the grass, 
She flung it fh>m her, thinking: last, she fixt 
A showery glance upon her aunt, and said, 
'* You— tell us what we are" who might have told, 
For she was cranun*d with theories out of books. 
But that there rose a shout : the gates were closed 
At sunset, and the crowd were swarming now, 
To take their leave, about the garden rails. 

So I and some went out to these: we dimb'd 
The slope to Vivian-place, and turning saw 
The happy valleys, half in light, and half 
Far-ahadowing fh>m the west, a land of peace ; 
Gray halls alone among the massive groves; 
Trim hamlets ; here and there a rustic tower 
HalMost in belts of hop and breadths of wheat ; 
The shimmering glimpses of a stream ; the seas : 
A red sail, or a white : and fiur beyond. 
Imagined more than seen, the skirts of France. 

** Look there, a garden I** said my college fHend, 
The Tory member's elder son, ** and there I 
God biess the narrow sea which keeps her off. 
And keeps our Britain, whole within herself^ 
A nation yet, the rulers and the ruled— 
Some sense of duty, something of a fkith. 
Some reverence for the laws ourselves have mad^ 
Some patient force to change them when we will, 
Some civic manhood firm against the crowd- 
But yonder, whiff I there comes a sudden heat, 
The gravest dtizen seems to lose his head, 
The king is scared, the soldier will not fight. 
The little boys begin to shoot and stab, 
A kingdom topples over with a shriek 
Like an old woman, and down rolls the world 
In mock heroics stranger than our own; 
Revolts, republics, revolutions, most 
No graver than a school-boys' barring out, 
Too comic for the solemn things they are. 
Too solemn for the comic touches in them, 
Like our wild Princess with as wise a dream 
As some of theirs— God bless the narrow seas 1 
I wish they were a whole Atlantic broad." 

" Have patience," I replied, '* ourselves are fhll 
Of social wrong ; and maybe wildest dreams 
Are but the needfhl preludes of the truth : 
For me, the genial day, the happy crowd, 
The sport half-science, fill me with a fklth. 
This flue old world of ours is but a child 
Yet in the go-cart Patience ! Give it time 
To learn its limbs : there is a band that guides." 

In such discourse we galn'd the garden rails, 
And there we saw Sir Walter where he stood. 
Before a tower of crimson holly-oaks. 
Among six boys, head under head, and look'd 
No little lily-handed Baronet he, 
A great broad-shoulder'd genial Englishman, 
A lord of fat prize-oxen and of sheep, 
A raiser of huge melons and of plne^ 
A patron of some thirty charitim, 
A pamphleteer on guano and on grain, 
A quarter-sessions chairman, abler nonet 
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Fair-bair'd and redder than a windj morn ; 
Now shaking handa with him, now htm, of those 
That stood the nearest— now address'd to speech— 
Who spoke few words and pithy, sach as clo«ed 
Welcome, fkrewell, and welcome for the year 
To follow : a shoat rose again, and made 
The long line of the approaching rookery swerve 
From the elms, and shook the branches of the deer 
From slope to slope thro* distant ferns, and rang 
Beyond the bonm of sansct ; O, a shoat 
Hore Joy All than the city>roar that hails 
Premier or king ! Why should not these great Sirs 
OiTe np their parks some dozen times a year 
To let the people breathe f So thrice they cried, 
I likewise, and in gronps they streamed away. 



Bat we went back to the Abbey, and sat on. 
So mach the gathering darkness charm'd: we sat 
Bat spoke not, rapt in nameless reverie. 
Perchance apon the ftitore man : the walls 
Blacken'd aboat as, bats wheerd, and owls whoopKl, 
And gradaally the powers of the night, 
That range above the region of the wind. 
Deepening the courts of twiiight broke them np 
Thro* all the silent spaces of the worlds. 
Beyond all thought into the Heaven of Heavens. 

Last little Lilia, rising quietly, 
Disrobed the glimmering statue of Sir Ralph 
From those rich silks, and home well-pleased wc 
went 
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Stbono Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy fiice^ 
By foith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we cannot prove ; 

Thine are these orbs of light and shade ; 

Thoa madest life in man and brute; 

Thou madest Death ; and lo, thy foot 
Is on the skull which thoa hast made. 

• 

Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 
Thou madest man, he knows not why ; 
He thinks he was not made to die ; 

And thou hast made him : thou art just. 

Thoo seemest human and divine. 
The highMt, holiest manhood, thou : 
Our wills are ours, we know not how; 

Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 

Onr little systems have their day ; 
They have their day aud cease to be : 
They are but broken lights of thee, . 

And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 

We have but faith : we cannot know ; 

For knowledge is of things we see ; 

And yet we trust it comes fl'om thee, 
A beam in darkness : let it grow. 

Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul according well, 

Hay make one music as before. 

But vaster. We are fools and slight ; 
We mock thee when we do not fear: 
But help thy foolish ones to bear; 

Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light 

Forgive what seem*d my sin in me ; 

What seem*d my worth since I began ; 

For merit lives flrom man to man. 
And not from man, O Lord, to thee. 

Forgive my grief for one removed. 
Thy creature, whom I found so fair. 
I trust he lives in thee, and there 

I find him wortiiier to be loved. 

Forgive these wild and wandering cries, 
Conlhsions of a wasted youth : 
Forgive them where they fall in truth, 

And in thy wisdom make me wist. 
1S40. 
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I niLD it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones. 
That men may viae on stepping-stonea 

Of their dead selves to higher things. 

But who shall so forecast Uie years, 
And And in loss a gain to match f 
Or reach a hand thro' time to catch 

The far-oif interest of tears f 

Let Love clasp Grief lest both be drown *a, 
Let darkness keep her raven gloss: 
Ah, sweeter to be drank with loss. 

To dance with death, to beat the ground. 

Than that the victor Hoars should scorn 
The long result of love, and boast, 
"Behold the man that loved and lost 

But all he was is overworn.** 

IL 

Old Tew, which graspest at the stones 
That name the underlying dead. 
Thy fibres net the dreamless head, 

Thy roots are wrapt about the bones. 

The seasons bring the flower again. 
And bring the firstling to the flock; 
And in the dusk of thee, the clock 

Beats out the little lives of men. 

O not for thee the glow, the bloom, 
Who changest not in any gale, 
Nor branding summer suns avail 

To touch thy thoosand years of gloom t 

And gazing on thee, sullen tree. 
Sick for thy stubborn hardihood, 
I seem to (kil flrom out my blood 

And grow incorporate into thet. 

IIL 

O soaaow, cruel fellowship, 
O Priestess in the vaults of Deatht 
O sweet and bitter in a breath. 

What whispers fh>m thy lying lip f 
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**The tUn,'* she whispera, "blindly nm; 

A web is wov'n acroM the sky; 

From OQt waste places comes a cry, 
And marmars from the dying son: 

**And all the phantom, Nature, stands,— 
With all the music in her tone, 
A hollow echo of my own,— 

A hollow form with empty hands." 

And shall I take a thing so blind. 
Embrace her as my natural good ; 
Or crash h«r, like a rice of blood. 

Upon the threshold of the mind ? 

IV. 

To Sleep I gire my powers away; 

My will is bondsman to the dark; 

I sit within a helmless bark, 
And with my heart I mose and say: 

heart, how Cares it with thee now. 
That thon shooldst US\ frdm thy desire, 
Who scarcely darest to inquire 

"What is it makes me beat so low?" 

Something it is which thon hast lost. 
Some pleasure from thine early years. 
Break, thou deep vase of cliilling tears. 

That grief hath shaken into fh>st ! 

Such clouds of nameless trouble cross 
All night below the darken*d eyes ; 
With morning wakes the will, and cries, 

" Thon Shalt not be the fool of loss." 

V. 

1 soicrnif IS hold It half a sin 

To put in words the grief I feel i 
For words, like Nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the Soul within. 

Bnt, for the unquiet heart and brain, 
A use in measured language lies; 
The sad mechanic exercise. 

Like dull narcotics, numbing pain. 

In words, like weeds, 111 wrap me o*er, 
Like coarsest clothes against the cold , 
But that large grief which these enfold 

Is given in outline and no more. 

VL 

Onb writes, that " Other friends remain,** 
That " Loss is common to the race,"— 
And common Is the commonplace. 

And vacant chaff well meant for grain. 

That loss is common would not make 
My own less bitter, rather more ; 
Too common ! Never morning wore 

To evening, but some heart did break. 

O fi&ther, wheresoe'er thou be. 
Who pledgest now thy gallant son : 
A shot, ere half thy draught be done, 

Hath still'd the life that beat from thee. 

O mother, praying God will save 
Thy sailor,— while thy head is bow*d. 
His heavy-«hotted hammock-shroud 

Drops in his vast and wandering grave. 

Ye know no more than I who wrought 
At that last hour to please him well ; 
Who mused on all I had to tell. 

And something written, something thought: 



Expecting still his advent home: 
And ever met him on his way 
With wishes, thinking, here to-day. 

Or here to-morrow will he come. 

O somewhere, meek unconscious dove, 
That sittest ranging golden hair ; 
And giad to find thyself so Ikir, 

Poor child, that waitest for thy love I 

For now her father's chimney glows 

In expectation of a guest ; 

And thinking "This will please him best,*' 
She takes a riband or a rose; 

For he will see them on to-night ; 
And with the thought her color bnmst 
And, having left the glass, she turns 

Once more to set a ringlet right; 

And, ev*n when she turned, the curse 
Had follen, and her future lord 
Was drown* d in passing thro* the ford^ 

Or kill'd in fkUing firom his horse. 

O what to her shall be the end f 
And what to me remains of good f 
To her, perpetual maidenhood. 

And unto me no second friend. 

VIL 

Dask house, by which once more I stand 
Here in the long unlovely street, 
IXoors, where my heart was used to beat 

So quickly, waiting for a hand, 

A hand that can be c1a8p*d no more,— 

Behold me, for I cannot sleep, 

And like a guilty thing I creep 
At earliest morning to the door. 

* 

He is not here ; but fkr away 
The noise of life begins again. 
And ghastly thro* the drizzling rain 

On the bald street breaks the blank day. 

vra. 

A UAPPY lover who has come 
To look on her that loves him well, 
Who 'lights and rings the gateway bell, 

And learns her gone and C&r from home; 

He saddens, all the magic light 
Dies off at once from bower and haD, 
And all the place is dark, and all 

The chambers emptied of delight: 

So And I every pleasant spot 
In which we two were wont to meet, 
The field, the chamber, and the street, 

For all is dark where thou art not 

Yet as that other, wandering there 
In those deserted walks, may And 
A flower beat with rain and wind. 

Which once she foster'd up with care ; 

So seems it In my deep regret, 

my forsaken heart, with thee 
And this poor flower of poesy 

Which little cared for fkdes not yet 

Bnt since it pleased a vanisb'd eye, 

1 go to plant It on his tomb, 
That If it can it there may bloom. 

Or dying, there at least may die. 
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IX. 

Facs ship, that fh>iii the Italian shore 
Sailest the placid ocean-plains 
With mj lost Arthar*s loved remains, 

Spread thy foil wings, and waft liim o*er. 

So draw him home to those that monm 
In rain ; a farorable speed 
Raffle thj mirror'd mast, and lead 

Thro' prosperous floods hiis holy nm. 

All night no mder air perplex 
Thy sliding keel, till Phosphor, bright 
As onr pore lore, thro* early light 

Shall glimmer on the dewy docks. 

Sphere all yonr lights aronnd, abore ; 

Sleep, gentle heavens, before the prow ; 

Sleep, gentle winds, as he sleeps now, 
Hy friend, the brother of my love ; 

My Arthar, whom I shall not see 
Till all my widow'd race be ran ; 
Dear as the mother to the son, 

More than my brothers are to me. 

X. 

I TfEAM the noise abont thy keel ; 

I hear the bell stmck In the night; 

I see the cabin-window bright; 
I see the sailor at the wheeL 

Thon bringest the sailor to his wife, 
And travell'd men from foreign lands; 
And letters onto trembling hand^ ; 

And, thy dark fircight, a vanished life. 

Se bring him; we have idle dreams: 
This look of qniet flatters thus 
Onr home-bred fimcies : O to ns, 

The fools of habit, sweeter seems 

To rest beneath the clover sod, 
That takes the sunshine and the rains, 
Or where the kneeling hamlet drains 

The chalice of the grapes of God ; 

Than if with thee the roaring wells 
Should gnlf him fathom-deep In brine; 
And hands so often clasp*d in mine 

Should toes with tangle and with shells. 

XI. 

CiLiJi is the mom withont a sound, 

Calm as to suit a calmer grief^ 

And only thro* the faded leaf 
The chestnut pattering to the ground : 

Calm and deep peace on this high wold 
And on these dews that drench the fhrze. 
And all the silvery gossaroera 

That twinkle into green and gold: 

Cairo and still light on yon great plain 
That sweeps with all its autumn bowera, 
And crowded farms and lessening towers. 

To mingle with the bounding main : 

Calm and deep peace in this wide air, 
These leaves that redden to the tall ; 
And in my heart, if calm at all. 

If any calm, a calm despair : 

Calm on the seas, and silver sleep. 
And waves that sway themselves in rest. 
And dead calm in that noble breast 

Which heaves but with the heaving deep. 



xn. 

Lo, as a dove when up she springs 
To bear thro* Heaven a tale of woe. 
Some dolorous message knit below 

The wild pulsation of her wings ; 

Like her I go; I cannot stay: 
I leave this mortal ark behind, 
A weight of nerves without a mind. 

And leave the clUb, and haste away 

0*er ocean-mirrora rounded large, 
And reach the glow of southern skiM, 
And see the sails at distance rise, 

And linger weeping on the marge, 

And saying, "Comes he thus, my friend* 

Is this the end of all my carer* 

And circle moaning in the air: 
" Is this the end r Is this the end r* 

And forward dart again, and play 
About the prow, and back return 
To where the body sits, and learn. 

That I have been an hour away. 

xm. 

Tkais of the widower, when he sees 
A late-lost form that sleep reveals, 
And moves his doubtftal arms, and feeis 

Her place is empty, lUl like these ; 

Which weep a loss forever new, 
A void where heart on heart reposed : 
And, where warm hands have prest and clos*^ 

Silence, till I be silent too. 

Which jweep the comrade of my choice, 
An awfhl thought, a life removed. 
The human-hearted man I loved, 

A Spirit, not a breathing voice. 

Come Time, and teach me, many years, 

I do not suffer in a dream ; 

For now so strange do these things seem. 
Mine eyes have leisure for their tears ; 

My fimcies time to rise on wing, 
And glance about the approaching salfs, 
As tho' they brought but merchants* bales, 

And not the burthen that they bring. 

XIV. 

Ip one should bring me this report, 
That thou hadst touch*d the land to-day, 
And I went down unto the quay, 

And found thee lying in the port; 

And standing, muffled round with woe. 
Should see thy passengera In rank 
Come stepping lightly down the plank. 

And beckoning unto those they know; 

And if along with these should come 

The man I held as half-divine ; 

Should strike a sadden hand in mine. 
And ask a thousand things of home ; 

And I should tell him all my pain, 
And how my life had droop*d of late. 
And he should sorrow o*er my state 

And marvel what possess*d my brain { 

And I perceived no touch of change, 
N6 hint of death in all his frame, 
But found him all in all the same, 

I should not feel it to be Strang*. 
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XV. 

Tcv-moDT the winds begin to riite 
And roer trom jonder dropping day: 
The last red leaf is wliirl*d away, 

The rooks are blown about the skies ; 

The forest crack*d, the waters cnrrd. 

The cattle haddled on the lea; 

And wildly dash*d on tower and tree 
The sunbeam strikes along the world: 

And bat for fancies, which arer 
That all thy motions gently pass 
Athwart a plane of molten glass, 

I scarce conld brook the strain and stir 

That makes the barren branches lood; 
And but for fear it is not so, 
The wild unrest that lives in woe 

Would dote and pore on yonder cloud 

That rises upward always higher, 
And onward drags a laboring breast, 
And topples round the dreary west, 

A looming bastion fringed with Are. 

XVL 

WuAT words are these hare fiiU*u from me t 
Can calm despair and wild unrest 
Be tenants of a single breast, 

Or sorrow such a changeling be 7 

Or doth she only seem to take 
The touch of change in calm or storm ; 
But knows no more of transient form 

In her deep self; than some dead lake 

That holds the shadow of a lark 
Hang in the shadow of a heaven ? 
Or has the shock, so harshly given, 

Confhf ed me like the unhappy bark 

That strikes by night a craggy shelt 
And staggers blindly ere she sinkf 
And stunn'd me from my power to think 

And all my knowledge of myself; 

And made me that delirious man 
Whose fancy fhses old and new. 
And ilashes into fhlse and true. 

And mingles all without a plan t 

XVIL 

Tnou comest, much wept for : such a breexe 
Compell'd thy canvas, and my prayer 
Was as the whisper of an air 

To breathe thee over lonely seas. 

For I in spirit saw thee move 
Thro* circles of the bounding sky. 
Week after week: the days go by: 

Come quick, thou bringest all I love. 

Henceforth, wherever thou may*st roam. 
My blessing, like a line of light. 
Is on the waters day and night. 

And like a beacon guards thee home. 

So may whatever tempest mars 
Mid-ocean spare thee, sacred bark ; 
And balmy drops in summer dark 

Slide from the bosom of the stars. 

So kind an office hath been done, 
Such precious relics brought by thee; 
The dust of him I shall not see 

Till all my widow*d race be run. 



XVIU. 

T IS well ; 't is something ; we may stand 
Where he in English earth is laid. 
And from his ashes may be made 

The violet of his native land. 

T is little : but it looks in truth 
As if the quiet bones were blest 
Among Csmiliar names to rest 

And in the places of his youth. 

Come then, pure hands, and bear the head 
That sleeps or wears the mask of sleep, 
And come, whatever loves to weep, 

And hear the ritual of the dead. 

Ah yet, ev'n yet, if this might be, 
I, falling on bis faithful heart. 
Would breathing through his lips impart 

The life that almost dies in me; 

That dies not, but endures with psin, 
And slowly forms the firmer mind. 
Treasuring the look it cannot find. 

The words that are not heard again. 

XIX. 

Tub Danube to the Severn gave 
The darken *d heart that beat no moret 
They laid him by the pleasant shores 

And in the hearing of the wave. 

There twice a day the Severn Alls ; 
The salt sea-water passes by, 
And hushes half the babbling Wye^ 

And makes a silence in the hills. 

The Wye Is hush*d nor moved along. 
And hnsh'd my deepest grief of all, 
When flird with tears that cannot CaU. 

I brim with sorrow drowning song. 

The tide flows down, the wave again 

Is vocal in its wooded walls; 

My deeper anguish also falls, 
And I can speak a little then. 



Tna lesser griefe that may be said. 
That breathe a thousand tender vowi^ 
Are but as servants in a house 

Where lies the master newly dead ; 

Who speak their feeling as it is. 
And weep the fhlness from the mind: 
»* It will be hard," they say, " to find 

Another service such as this.** 

My lighter moods are like to these. 
That out of words a comfort win ; 
But there are other grlefe within, 

And tears that at their fountain freeze t 

For by the hearth the children sit 
Cold in that atmosphere of Death, 
And scarce endure to draw the breath, 

Or like to noiseless phantoms flit: 

But open converse is there none. 
So much the vital spirits sink 
To see the vacant chair, and think, 

" How good ! how kind ! and he is goM.** 



I snvo to him that rests below, 
And, since the grasses round me wave^ 
I take the grasses of the grave, 

And make them pipes whereon to blom 
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The traveller bean me now and then. 
And sometimes harshly will he speak; 
"This fellow wonld make weakness weak, 

And melt the waxen hearta of men.'* 

Another answers, **Let him be, 
He lores to make parade of pain. 
That with his piping he may gain 

The praiie that comes to constancy.** 

A third is wroth, "Is this an hour 
For private sorrow's barren song, 
When more and more the people throng 

The chairs and thrones of civil power f 

**A time to sicken and to swoon. 
When Science reaches forth her arms 
To feel from world to world, and charms 

Her secret flrom the latest moon ?** 

Behold, ye speak an idle thing; 

Te never knew the sacred dost: 

I do but slog because I mnst, 
And pipe bat as the linneta sing: 

And one is glad : her note is gay. 
For now her little ones have ranged ; 
And one is sad: her note is changed. 

Because her brood is stol'n away. 

XXIL 

Thb path by which we twain did go, 
. Which led by tracts that pleased ns well. 
Thro' fonr sweet years arose and fell, 
From flower to flower, from snow to snow r 

And we with singing cheer'd the way. 
And crown'd with all the season lent, 
From April on to April went. 

And glad at heart from May to May: 

Bnt where the path we walk'd began 

To slant the flfth aatnmnal slope, 

As we descended, following Hope, 
There sat the Shadow fear'd of man ; 

Who broke onr fair companionship. 
And spread his mantle dark and cold. 
And wrapt thee formless in the fold. 

And doird the mnrmor on thy lip. 

And bore thee where I conld not see 
Nor follow, tho' I walk in haste. 
And think that somewhere in Uie waste 

The Shadow site And waits for me. 

xxm. 

Now, sometimes in my sorrow shut. 

Or breaking Into song by fits. 

Alone, alone, to where be sits. 
The Shadow cloak'd from head to foot, 

Who keeps the keys of all the creeds, 
I wander, often fulling lame. 
And looking back to whence I came. 

Or on to where the pathway leads ; 

And crying, ** How changed from where it ran 
Thro' lands where not a leaf was damb ; 
Bat all the lavish hills would ham 

The murmur of a happy Pan : 

"When each by turns was guide to each. 
And Fancy light from Fancy caught. 
And Thought leapt out to wed with Thought 

Bre Thought could wed itself with Speech; 



"And all we met was fair and good, 
And all was good that Time could bring. 
And all the secret of the Spring 

Moved in the chambers of the blood ; 

"And many an old philosophy 
On Argive heights divinely sang. 
And round us all the thicket rang 

To many a flute of Arcady." 

XXIV. 

Amd was the dsy of my delight 

As sure and perfect as I say? 

The very source and font of Day 
la dash'd with wandering isles of night 

If all was good and fkir we met. 
This earth had been the Paradise 
It never look'd to human eyes 

Since Adam left his garden yet. 

And ia it that the haze of grief 
Makes former gladness loom so great? 
The lowness of the present state, 

That sets the past in this relief? 

Or that the past will always win 

A glory from its being far; 

And orb into the perfect star 
We saw not, when we moved therein t 

XXV. 

I KNOW that this was Life,— the track 
Whereon with equal feet we fared : 
And then, as now, thejday prepared 

The daily burden for the back. 

But this it was that made me move 
As light as carrier-birds In air; 
I loved the weight I had to bear. 

Because it needed help of love ; 

Nor could I weary, heart or limb. 
When mighty Love would cleave in twain 
The lading of a single pain, 

And part it, giving half to him. 

XXVI. 

Still onward winds the dreary way ; 
I with it : for I long to prove 
No lapse of moons can canker Love, 

Whatever flckle tongues may say. 

And if that eye which watches guilt 
And goodness, and hath power to see 
Within the green the monlder'd tree, 

And towers fkH'n as soon as built,— 

O, if indeed that eye foresee 
Or see 0n Him is no before) 
In more of life true life no more. 

And Love the indifl'erence to be. 

Then might I find, ere yet the mom 
Breaks hither over Indian seas, 
That Shadow waiting with the keys, 

To shroud me from my proper scorn. 

XXVIL 

I XNVT not in any moods 
The captive void of noble rage, 
The linnet bom within the cage. 

That never knew the summer woods,* 

I envy not the beast that takes 
His license in the field of time, 
Unfetter'd by the sense of crime, 

To whom a conscience never wakes: 



no 
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Nor, what may count Itself as blest, 
The heart that never plighted troth, 
Bnt Btagnatee in the weeds of sloth ; 

Nor any want-begotten rest 

I hold it tme, whatever befall ; 

I feci it, when I sorrow most ; 

T is better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at alL 

xxvni. 

Tub time draws near the birth of Christ: 
The moon is hid ; the night is sttll ; 
The Christmas bells from hill to hill 

Answer each other in the mist 

Four voices of fonr hamlets round, 
From fkr and near, on mead and moor, 
Swell out and fkil, as if a door 

W^ere shnt between me and the sound: 

Each voice fonr changes on the wind, 
That now dilate, and now decrease, 
Peace and good-will, good-will and peace. 

Peace and g(x>d-will, to all mankind. 

This year I slept and woke with pain, 
I almost wished no more to wake. 
And that my hold on life wonld break 

Before I heard those bells again: 

Bat they my troubled spirit rale. 
For they coutrolVd me when a boy; 
They bring me sorrow tonch'd with joy, 

The merry, merry bells of Tale. 

XXIX. 

With sach compelling cause to grieve 
As daily vexes household peace. 
And chains regret to his decease, 

How dare we keep our Christmas-eve ; 

Which brings no more a welcome guest 
To enrich the threshold of the night 
With showered largess of delight. 

In dance and song and game and jest 

Tet go, and while the holly-bonghs 
Entwine the cold baptismal font. 
Make one wreath more for Use and Wont 

That guard the portals of the house ; 

Old sisters of a day gone by. 
Gray nurses, loving nothing new ; 
Why should they miss their yearly duo 

Before their time ? They too will die. 

XXX. 

WiTu trembling Angers did we weave 
The holly round the Christmas hearth; 
A rainy cloud possessed the earth. 

And sadly fell our Christmas-eve. 

At our old pastimes In the hall 
We gamboird, making vain pretence 
Of gladness, with an awful sense 

Of one mute Shadow watching alL 

We paused : the winds were in the beech : 
We heard them sweep the winter land ; 
And in a circle hand-in-hand 

Sat silent, looking each at each. 

Then echo-like our voices rang; 
We sung, tho* every eye was dim, 
A merry song we sang with him 

Last year : impetuously we sang : 



We ceased: a gentler feeling crept 

Upon us : surely mt is meet : 

**They rest," we said, "their sleep is sweet,** 
And silence follow'd, and we wept 

Our voices took a higher range ; 

Once more we sang: **They do not die 

Nor lose their mortal sympathy, 
Nor change to us, although they change ; 

** Rapt fhmi the tickle and the ttall 
With gathered power, yet the same, 
Pierces the keen seraphic flame 

From orb to orb, firom veil to veiL** 

Rise, happy mom, rise, holy mom. 
Draw forth the cheerfhl day fh>m nig^tt 
O Father, touch the east, and light 

The light that shone when Hope was bon. 



WniH Laaaras left his charael-cave. 
And home to Mary's house retum*d, 
Was this demanded,— if he yeam*d 

To hear her weeping by his grave f 

"Where wert thon, brother, those four daysf* 

There lives no record of reply. 

Which telling what It Is to die 
Had surely added praise to praise. 

From every bouse the neighbors met. 
The streets were flll'd with joyful soundt 
A solemn gladness even crown'd 

The purple brows of Olivet 

Behold a man raised up by Christ 1 

The rest reroaincth unreveaVd ; 

He told it not : or something seal*d 
The lips of that Evangelist 

XXXIL 

Hn eyes are homes of silent prayer, 
Nor other thought her mind admits 
But, he was dead, and there he sits. 

And be that brought him back is there. 

Then one deep love doth supersede 
All other, when her ardent gaze 
Roves from the living brother*s face. 

And rests upon the Life Indeed. 

All subtle thought, all curious fears. 
Borne down by gladness so complete, 
She bows, she bathes the Saviour's feet 

With costly spikenard and with tears. 

Thrice blest whose lives are faithfhl prayers, 
Whose loves In higher love endure; 
What souls possess themselves so pure, 

Or is there blessedness like theirs f 

xxxm. 

O Tnou that after toil and storm 
Mayst seem to have reach*d a purer air. * 
Whose faith has centre everywhere. 

Nor cares to fix Itself to form, 

Leave thon thy sister, when she prays, 
Her early Heaven, her happy views ; 
Nor thou with shadow*d hint confhse 

A life that leads melodious days. 

Her fialth thro' form is pure as thine. 
Her hands are quicker unto good: 
O, sacred be the flesh and blood 

To which she links a troth divine ! 
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See thoa, that coantest reason ripe 
In holding by the law within, 
ThoQ fiiil not in a world of sin, 

And e?*n for want of each a type. 

XXXTV. 

Mt own dim life should teach me thlSi 
That life shall live forerermorc, 
BIse earth is darkness at the core, 

And dost and ashes all tl)at is ; 

This round of green, this orb of flame, 
Fantastic beaaty ; snch as larks 
In some wild Poet, when he works 

Without a conscience or an aim. 

What then were God to soch as I f 
T were hardly worth my while to choose 
Of things all mortal, or to use 

A little patieqce ere I die; 

T were best at once to sink to peace, 
Like birds the charming serpent draws, 
To drop head-foremost in the Jaws 

Of vacant darkness, and to cease. 

xxxv. 

Yr if some voice that man could trust 
Should murmur from the narrow house, 
"The cheeks drop in; the body bows; 

Han dies: nor is there hope in dust:" 



Might I not say, "Tet even here. 
Bat for one hour, O Love, I strive 
To keep so sweet a thing alive f ** 

Bat I should turn mine ears and hear 

The moanings of the homeless sea. 
The sound of streams that swift or slow 
Draw down iSonian hills, and sow 

The dust of continents to be ; 

And Love would answer with a sigh, 
"The sound of that forgetftal shore 
Will change my sweetness more and more, 

HalMead to know that I shall die.*' 

O me I what profits It to put 
An idle case f If Death were seen 
At first as Death, Love had not been, 

Or been in narrowest working shut. 

Here fellowship of sluggish moods. 

Or in his coarsest Satyr-shape 

Had braised the herb and crash*d the grape, 
And bask'd and battened in the woods. 

XXXVI. 

Tbo* truths In manhood darkly Join, 
Deep-seated in our mystic fhime, 
We yield all blessing to the name 

Of Him that made them current coin ; 

For Wisdom dealt with mortal powers, 
Where truth iu closest words shall fkil. 
When truth embodied in a tale 

Shall enter in at lowly doors. 

And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 

Hore strong than all poetic thought; 

Which he may read that binds the sfaeaf^ 
Or builds the house, or digs the grave, 
And those wild eyes that watch the wave 

In roarings round the coral reef. 



xxxvn. 

Ukakta speaks with darken*d brow; 

"Thou pretest here where thou art least; 

This C&ith has many a purer priest, 
And many an abler voice than thou. 

"Go down beside thy native rill. 
On thy Parnassus set thy feet. 
And hear thy laurel whisper sweet 

About the ledges of the hilL" 

And my Helpomene repliM, 
A touch of shame upon her cheek: 
** I am not worthy ev*n to speak 

Of thy prevailing mysteries ; 

"For I am but an earthly Huse, 
And owning but a little art 
To lull with song an aching heart, 

And render human loye bis dues; 

"But brooding on the dear, one dead. 
And all he ^ald of things divine, 
(And dear to me as sacred wine 

To dying lips is all he said,> 

"I murmur'd, as I came alongi 
Of comlbrt claspM In truth reveal'd t 
And loiter'd in the Haster's field. 

And darken*d saAqtities with song.** 

xxxvin. 

With weary steps I loiter on, 
Tho' always under altered skies 
The purple from the distance dies, 

Hy prospect and horizon gone. 

No Joy the blowing season gives, 
The herald melodies of spring. 
But in the songs I love to sing 

A doubtful gleam of solace lives. 

If any care for what is here 
Survive in spirits rendered tree. 
Then are these songs I sing of thee 

Not all ungratefhl to thine ear. 

XXXIX. 

C!ouLD we forget the widowed hour, 
And look on Spirits breathed away. 
As on a maiden in the day 

When first she wears her orange-flower ! 

When crown*d with blessing she doth rise 
To take her latest leave of home, 
And hopes and light regrets that come 

Hake April of her tender eyes: 

And doubtful Joys the father move, 
And tears are on the mother's Csoe, 
As parting with a long embrace 

She enters other realms of love: 

Her ofllce there to rear, to teach. 
Becoming, as is meet and fit, 
A link among the days, to knit 

The generations each with each; 

And, doubtless, unto thee is given 
A life that bears immortal fruit 
In snch great offices as suit 

The ftall-grown energies of heaven. 

Ay me, the difference I discern ! 
How often shall her old fireside 
Be cheer'd with tidings of the bride, 

How often she herself return, 
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Upon the last and sharpest height, 
Before the spirits fade away, 
Some landing-place to clasp and say, 

** Farewell! We lose ourselTes in light.** 

XLVII. 

If these hrlef lays of Sorrow bom, 
Were taken to be sach as closed 
Grave doabts and answers here proposed, 

Then these were such as men might scorn: 

Her care is not to part and prure ; 
She takes, when harsher moods remit. 
What slender shade of doubt may fliV 

And makes it vassal nnto love: 

And hence, indeed, she sports with words, 
Bnt better serves a wholesome law, 
And holds it sin and shame to draw 

The deepest measure flrom the chords: 

Nor dare she trust a larger lay, 
Bat rather loosens fh>m the Up 
Short swallow-flights of song, that dip 

Their wings in tears, and skim away. 

XLVIIL 

Pbom art, fh>m nature, from the schools, 
Let random influences glance. 
Like light in many a shiver'd lance 

That breaks about the dappled pools: 

The lightest wave of thought shall lisp, 
The fancy's tenderest eddy wreathe. 
The slightest air of song shall breathe 

To make the sullen surfkce crisp. 

And look thy look, and go thy way, 
But blame not thou the winds that make 
The seeming-wanton ripple break. 

The tender-pencll*d shadow play. 

Beneath all fancied hopes and fears, 
Ay met the sorrow deepens down. 
Whose muffled motions blindly drown 

The bases of my life in tears. 

XLIZ. 

Be near me when my light is low, 
When the blood creeps, and the nerves prick 
And tingle; and the heart is sick. 

And all the wheels of Being slow. 

Be near me when the sensuous fhime 
Is rack*d with pangs that conquer trust: 
And Time, a maniac scattering dust, 

And Life, a Fury slinging flame. 

Be near me when my faith is dry, 
And men the flies of latter spring. 
That lay their eggs, and sting and sing, 

And weave their petty cells and die. 

Be near me when I fhde away. 
To point the term of human strife. 
And on the low dark verge of life 

The twilight of eternal day. 



Do we indeed desire the dead 
Should still be near us at our side? 
Is there no baseness we would hide? 

No inner vileness that we dread f 

€RiaIl he for whoee applause I strove, 
I had such reverence for his blame. 
See with clear eye some hidden shame. 

And I be letBen*d in his love? 

8 



I wrong the grave with A>ars untrue : 
Shall love be blamed for want of fuith f 
There must be wisdom with great Death 

The dead ehall look me thro* and thro'. 

Be near us when we climb or fall : 
Ye watch, like Qod, the rolling hours 
With larger other eyes than ours, 

To moke allowance for us all. 

U. 

I OAMNOT love thee as I ought. 
For love reflects the thing beloved i 
My words are only words, and moved 

Upon the topmost flroth of thought 

**Tet blame not thou thy plaintive song,** 

The Spirit of true love replied ; 

" Thou canst not move me fh>m thy side, 
Nor human tniity do me wrong. 

"What keeps a spirit wholly true 
To that ideal which he bears f 
What record f not the sinless years 

That breathed beneath the Syrian blue : 

"So tret not, like an idle girl. 
That life is dash'd with flecks of s<n. 
Abide : thy wealth is gather*d in. 

When Time hath sunder'd shell fh>m pearl" 

LIL 

How many a fhther have I seen, 
A sober man among his boys. 
Whose youth was ftall of foolish nols«s. 

Who wears his numhood hale and green: 

And dare we to this fancy gi\'e, 
That had the wild-oat not been sown, 
The soil, left barren, scarce bad grown 

The grain by which a mnn may llvef 

O, if we held the doctrine sound 
For life outliving beats of youth, 
Tet who would preach it as a truth 

To those that eddy round and round ? 

Hold thou the good: define it well: 

For fear divine Philosophy 

Should push beyond her mark, and be 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell. 

UIL 

O YKT we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will. 

Defects of doubt, and taints of blood : 

That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 

That not one life shall be destroyed, 

Or cast as rubbish to the void. 
When Qod hath made the pile complete: 

That not a worm is cloven in vain ; 
' That not a moth with vain desire 

Is shrivell'd in a fhiltless fire, 
Or but subserves another's gain. 

Behold we know not anything : 
I can hot trust that good shall fkll 
At last— Air off— at last, to all. 

And every winter change to spring. 

So runs my dream : bnt what am I f 

An inflint crying in the night: 

An infant crying for the light : 
And with no language but a cry. 
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LIV. 

Thb wish, that of the llrlng whole 
No life may fail beyond the grave, 
Derives it not firom what we have 

The likeat Qod within the soul f 

Are God and Natnre then at strife. 
That Nature lends such evil dreams f 
So careful of the type she seems, 

So careless of the single life ; 

That I, considering everywhere 
Her secret meaning in her deeds, 
And finding that of fifty seeds 

She often brings but one to bear, 

I fklter where I firmly trod. 
And (Sailing with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world's altar-etairs 

That slope thro* darkness up to Godi 

I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chafl*, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all. 

And fidntly trust the larger hope. 

LV. 

" So carefhl of the type ?** bnt no. 
From scarped cliiT and quarried stone 
She cries, ** A thousand types are gone t 

I care for nothing, all shall go. 

**Thoa makest thine appeal to me; 
I bring to life, I bring to death : 
The spirit does bnt mean the breath: 

I know no more." And be, shall he, 

Man, her last work, who seem*d so Ihir, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes. 
Who roird the psalm to wintry skies. 

Who built him fanes of fhiitless prayer. 

Who trusted God was love indeed, 
And love Creation's final law, — 
Tho* Nature, red in tooth and claw 

With ravin, shriek'd against his creed,— 

Who loved, who sulTer'd countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 

Or seard within the iron hills f 

No moref A monster then, a dream, 
A discord. Dragons of the prime, 
That tare each other in their slime, 

Were mellow music match'd with him. 

O life as ftatile, then, as frail ! 

O for thy voice to soothe and bless ! 

What hope of answer, or redress 1 
Behind the veil, behind the veil. 

LVL 

Pkaoe ; come away : the song of woe 
Is after all an earthly song: 
Peace ; come away : wo do him wrong 

To sing so wildly : let as go. 

Come ; let us go : your cheeks are pale ; 
But half my life I leave behind : 
Methinks my friend is richly shrined: 

B;3t I shall pass; my work will faiL 

Yet in these ears, till hearing; dies. 
One f*et slow bell will seem to toll 
The passing of the sweetest toul 

That ever look'd with human eyes. 



I hear it now, and o'er and o'er, 

Bterual greetings to the dead ; 

And "Ave, Ave, Ave,** said, 
"Adieu, adieu," forevennore. 

LVIL 

Im those sad words I took farewfUt 
Like echoes in sepulchral halls. 
As drop by drop the water falls 

In vaults and catacombs, they fell ; 

And, falling, idly broke the peace 
Of hearts that beat from day to day, 
Half conscious of their dying clay. 

And those cold crjrpts where they shall ceiM 

The high Muse answer'd: "Wherelbre grierc 
Thy brethren with a frnitliesa tear f 
Abide a little longer here,. 

And thou Shalt take a nobler leave.** 

LVIIL 

O Soaaow, wilt thou live with me, 
No casual mistress, but a wife. 
My bosom-friend and half Of life ; 

As I confess it needs most be; 

O Sorrow, wilt thou rule my blood. 
Be sometimes lovely like a bride. 
And put thy harsher moods aside. 

If thou wtlt have me wise and good. 

My centred passion cannot move, 

Nor will it lessen from to-day; 

But ni have leave at times to play 
As with the creature of my love ; 

And set thee forth, for thon art mine. 
With so much hope for years to coms^ 
That, howsoe'er I know thee, some 

Conld hardly tell what name were thinSL 

UX 

Hb past : a soul of nobler tone : 
My spirit loved and loves him yet. 
Like some poor girl whose heart to set 

On one whose rank exceeds her own. 

He mixing with his proper sphere. 
She finds the baseness of her lot. 
Half Jealons of she knows not what, 

And envying all that meet him thers. 

The little village looks forlorn ; 
She sighs amid her narrow, days. 
Moving about the household ways, 

In that dark hoose where she was born. 

The foolish neighbors come and go. 
And tease her till the day draws by: 
At night she weeps, " How vain am I! 

How should he love a thing so low f** 

LX. 

Ip, in thy second state sublime, 
Thy ransom'd reason change replies 
With all the circle of the wise. 

The perfect flower of human time ; 

And if thou cast thine eyes below, 
How dimly character'd and slight. 
How dwarTd a growth of cold and night, 

How blanch'd with darkness must I grow t 

Yet turn thee to the donbtftil shore. 
Where thy first form was made a man : 
I loved thee, Spirit, and love, nor can 

The soul of Shakespeare love thee more. 
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LXL 

Tho* If an eye that *8 downward cast 
Conld make thee somewhat blench or fall. 
Then be my love an idle tale. 

And fading legend of the past; 

And tbon, as one that once declined 
When he was little more than boy, 
Ou some nnworthy heart with Joy, 

Bnt lives to wed an equal mind ; 

And breathes a novel' world, the while 

His other passion wholly dies, 

Or in the light of deeper eyes 
Is matter for a flying smile. 

LXIL 

Yrr pity for a horse o'er-driven, 
And love In which my hound has part, 
Can hang no weight upon my heart 

In its assumptions up to heaven ; 

And I am so mnch more than these, 
As thou, perchance, art more than I, 
And yet I spare them sympathy. 

And I would set their pains at ease. 

So mayst thou watch me where I weep. 
As, unto vaster motions bonnd, 
The circuits of thine orbit round 

A higher height, a deeper deep. 

LXIIL 

Dost thou look back on what hath been, 

As some divinely gifted man. 

Whose life in low estate began 
And on a simple Tillage green ; 

Who breaks his birth's Invidious bar, 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance. 
And breasts the blows of circumstance, 

And grapples with his evil star; 

Who makes by force his merit known, 
And lives to clutch the golden keys, 
To mould a mighty state's decrees. 

And shape the whisper of the throne ; 

And moving up fh>m high to higher, 
Becomes on Fortune's crowning slope 
The pillar of a people's hope. 

The centre of a world's desire ; 

Tet feels, as In a pensive dream. 
When all his active powers are still, 
A distant deamess in the hill, 

A secret sweetness in the stream, 

The limit of his narrower fate, 
While yet beside Its vocal springs 
He play'd at counsellors and kings. 

With one that was his earliest mate ; 

Who ploughs with pain his native lea 
And reaps the labor of his hands, 
Or in the furrow musing stands: 
Does my old firiend remember me?** 
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LXIV. 

SwEXT soul, do with me as thou wilt; 

I lull a f&ncy trouble-tost 

With ** Love 's too precious to be lost, 
A little grain shall not be spilt" 

And in that solace can I sing. 
Till out of palnfinl phases wrought 
There flutters up a happy thought, 

8elf-balancod on a lightsome wing: 



Since we deserved the name of friends, 

And thine efl'ect so lives in me, 

A part of mine may live in thee, 
And move thee on to noble ends. 

LXV. 

Tou thought my heart too far diseased; 

You wonder when my fancies play 

To find me gay among the gay. 
Like one with any trifle pleased. 

The shade by which my life was crost, 
Which makes a desert in the mind. 
Has made me kindly with my kind, 

And like to him whose sight is lost ; 

Whose feet are guided thro' the land, 
Whose Jest among his fdends is Aree, 
Who takes the children on his knee, 

And winds their curls about his hand : 

He plays with threads, he beats his chair 
For pastime, dreaming of the sky ; 
His inner day can never die, 

His night of 1(ms is always there." 

LXVL 

WnxN on my bed the moonlight fklls, 

I know that in thy place of rest, 

By that broad water of the west. 
There comes a glory on the walls : 

Thy marble bright in dark appears, 

As slowly steals a silver flame 

Along the letters of thy name, 
And o'er the number of thy years. 

The mystic glory swims away: 
From off my bed the moonlight dies: 
And, closing eaves of wearied eyes, 

I sleep till dusk is dipt in gray : 

And then I know the mist Is drawn 
A lucid veil firom coast to coast. 
And in the dark church, like a ghost, 

Thy tablet glimmers to the dawn. 

LXVIL 

WuKN in the down I sink my head. 
Sleep, Death's twin-brother, times my breath ; 
Sleep, Death's twin-brother, knows not Dcatb, 

Nor can I dream of thee as dend : 

I walk as ere I walk'd forlorn, 
When all our pnth was ^esh with dew. 
And all the bugle breezes blew 

Beveillue to the breaking mom. 

But what Is this? I tarn about, 
I And a trouble In thine eye. 
Which makes me sad, I know not why. 

Nor can my dream resolve the doubt: 

But ere the lark hath left the lea 

I wake, and I discern the tmth ; 

It is the trouble of my youth 
That foolish sleep transfers to thee. 

LXVIIL 

I brkah'd there would be Spring no more, 
That Nature's ancient power was lost : 
The streets were black with smoke and n*ost, 

They chatter'd trifles at the door : 

I wander'd tram the noisy town, 
I found a wood with thorny boughs : 
I took the thorns to bind my brows, 

I wore them like a civic crown : 
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I met with BCofRs, I met with Morns 
From youth and babe and hoary hairs: 
They called me in the public sqnares 

The fool that wears a crown of thorns: 

They caird me fool, they caird me child : 
I foand an angel of the night : 
The voice was low, the look was bright ; 

He look'd apon my crown and smiled : 

He reach'd the glory of a hand. 
That seem'd to tooch it into leaf: 
The voice was not the voice of grief; 

The words were bard to understand. 

LXIX. 

I OANNOT see the features right, 
When on the gloom I strive to paint 
The fhce I know ; the hues are faint 

And mix with hollow masks of night ; 

Cloud-towers by ghostly masons wrought, 
A gulf that ever s^uts and gapes, 
A hand that points, and palled shapes 

In shadowy thoroughfares of thought ; 

And crowds that stream from yawning doors. 
And shoals of pucker'd Ihces drive : 
Dark bulks that tumble half alive, 

And lazy lengths on boundless shores : 

Till all at once beyond the will 

I hear a wizard music roll. 

And thro* a lattice on the soul 
Looks thy fsir fhce and makes it still. 

LXX. 

Slkkp, kinsman thou to death and trance 
And madness, thou hast forged at last 
A night-long Present of the Past 

In which we went thro* summer France. 

Hadst thou such credit with the sonlf 
Then bring an opiate trebly strong, 
Drug down the blindfold sense of wrong 

That so my pleasure may be whole ; 

Willie now we talk as once we talk'd 
Of men and minds, the dust of change. 
The days that grow to something strange. 

In walking as of old we walk*d 

Beside the river*s wooded reach. 
The fortress, and the mountain ridge. 
The cataract flashing from the bridge. 

The breaker breaking on the beach. 

LXXL 

RisEST thou thus, dim dawn, again. 
And howlest, issuing out of night. 
With blasts that blow the poplar white. 

And lash with storm the streaming pane f 

Day, when my crown*d estate begun 
To pine in that reverse of doom. 
Which sicken*d every living bloom, 

And blurr*d the splendor of the sun ; 

Who usherest in the dolorous hour 
With thy quick tears that make the rose 
Puil sideways, and the daisy close . 

Her crimson fringes to the shower ; 

Who might*st have heaved a windless flame 
Up the deep East, or, whispering, play*d 
A chequer-work of beam and shade 

Along the hills, yet looked the same. 



As wan, as chill, as wild as now ; 
Day, mark'd as with some hideous crime 
When the dark hand struck down thro* time 

And canceird nature's best: but thou. 

Lift as thou mayst thy burthen*d brows 
Thro* clouds that drench the morning star, 
And whirl the ungamer*d sheaf afitr, 

And sow the sky with flying bonglis, 

And up thy vault with roaring sound 
Climb thy thick noon, disastrous day , 
Touch thy dull goal of Joyless gray. 

And hide thy shame beneath the ground. 

Lxxn. 

So many worlds, so much to do. 
So little done, such things to be. 
How know I what had need of thee, 

For thou wert strong as thou wert tmef 

The fkme is quench*d that I foresaw. 
The head hath m1ss*d an earthly wreath : 
I curse not nature, no, nor death ; 

For nothing is that errs fttim law. 

We pass : the path that each man trod 
Is dim, or will be dim, with weeds : 
What Came is left for human deeds 

In endless age? It rests with God. 

hollow wraith of dying fame. 
Fade wholly, while the soul exults. 
And self-infolds the large results 

Of force that would have forged a name. 

LXXIIl. 

As sometimes in a dead man*s face. 
To those that watch it more and more^ 
A likeness, hardly seen before. 

Comes out— to some one of his race : 

So, dearest, now thy brows are cold, 
I see thee what thou art, and know 
Thy likeness to the wise below. 

Thy kindred with the great of old. 

But there is more than I can see, 
And what I see I leave unsaid. 
Nor speak it, knowing Death has made 

His darkness beautiful with thee. 

LXXIV. 

1 LBAVB thy praises unexpress*d 

In verse that brings myself relief. 

And by the measure of my grief 

I leave thy greatness to be guess'd ; 

What practice howsoe*er expert 
In fltting aptest words to things. 
Or voice the richest-toned that sings 

Hath power to give thee as thou wert? 

I care not in these fading days 
To raise a cry that lasts not long. 
And round thee with the breeze of song 

To stir a little dust of praise. 

Thy leaf has perish *d in the green, 
And, while we breathe beneath the sun, 
The world which credits what is done 

Is cold to all that might have been. 

So here shall silence guard thy liime : 
But somewhere, out of human view, 
Whnte*er thy hands are set to do 

Is wrought with tumult of acclaim. 
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LXXV. 

Take wln^ of foncy, and ascend, 
And in a moment eet tby face 
Where all the starry heavens of simce 

Are sharpen*d to a needle's end ; 

Take wings of foresight ; lighten thro* 
The secular abyss to come, 
And lo, thy deepest lays are dumb 

Before the monldering of a yew ; 

And if the matin songs, that woke 
The darkness of oar planet, last, 
Thine own shall wither in the vast, 

Ere half the lifetime of an oak. 

Ere these have clothed their branchy bowers 
With fifty Mays, thy songs are vain ; 
And what are they when these remain 

The min'd shells of hollow towers f 

LXXVL 

What hope is here for modern rhyme 
To him who tnms a mosing eye 
On songs, and deeds, and lives, that lie 

Foreshorten'd in the tract of time 7 

These mortal Inllabies of pain 
May bind a book, may line a box. 
May serve to curl a maiden's locks ; 

Or when a thoosand moons shall wane 

A man npon a stall may And, 
And, passing, turn the page that tells 
A grief, then changed to something else. 

Song by a long-forgotten mind. 

Bat what of that ? My darkened ways 
Shall ring with mnslc all the same: 
To breathe my loss Is more than fame. 

To nttcr love more sweet than praise. 

LXXVIL 

AoAiM at Christmas did we weave 
The holly ronnd the Christmas hearth ; 
The silent snow po«sess*d the earth, 

And calmly fell oar Christmas-eve: 

The ynle-dog sparkled keen with frost, 
No wing of wind the region swept. 
But over all things brooding slept 

The qalet sense of something lost 

As in the winters left behind. 
Again oar ancient games had place, 
The mimic picture's breathing grace, 

Jknd dance and song and hoodman>blind. 

XHio show*d a token of distress f 
No single tear, no mark of pain : 

sorrow, then can sorrow wane f 
O grief, can grief be changed to less f 

O last regret, regret can die \ 
No,— roixt with all this mystic frame. 
Her deep relations are the same. 

Bat with long ose her tears are dry. 

Lxxvra. 

"Mors than my brothers are to me,** 
Let this not vex thee, noble heart ! 

1 know Uiee of what force thoa art 
To hold the costliest love in fee. 

Bat thoa and I are one in kind. 
As moalded like in nature's mint; 
And hill and wood and field did print 

The same sweet forms in either mind. 



For as the same cold streamlet curl'd 
Thro* all his eddying coves ; the same 
All winds that roam the twilight came 

In whispers of the beauteous world. 

At one dear knee we proffer'd vows. 
One lesson from one book we leam*d. 
Ere childhood's flaxen ringlet tum'd 

To black and brown on kindred brows. 

And so my wealth resembles thine. 
But he was rich where I was poor, 
And he supplied my want the more 

As his unllkeuess fitted mine. 

LXXIX. 

Ir any vagne desire should rise. 
That holy Death ere Arthur died 
Had moved me kindly from his side, 

And dropt the dust on tearless eyes; 

Then fancy shapes, as fancy can, 
The grief my loss In him had wrought, 
A grief as deep as life or thought. 

Bat stay'd in peace with Qod and man. 

I make a picture In the brain ; 

I hear the sentence that he speaks; 

He bears the burthen of the weeks ; 
But turns his burthen into gain. 

His credit thus shall set ine f^ree; 
And, influence-rich to soothe and save. 
Unused example fimm the grave 

Beach oat dead hands to comfort me. 

LXXX. 

CouLi> I have said while he was here, 
" My love shall now no further range : 
There cannot come a mellower change. 

For now is love mature in ear.** 

Love, then, had hope of richer store : 
What end is here to my complaint? 
This haunting whisper makes me faint, 

"More years had made me love thee more." 

But Death returns an answer sweet: 
**My sudden frost was sudden gain, 
And gave all ripeness to the grain 

It might have drawn from after-heat" 

LXXXI. 

I WAOK not any feud with Death 
For changes wrought on form and fhcc; 
No lower life that earth's embrace 

May breed with him can fright my Ciilth. 

Eternal process moving on. 

From state to state the spirit walks; 

And these are but the shattered stalks. 
Or min'd chrysalis of one. 

Nor blame I Death, because he bnre 
The use of virtue out of earth : 
I know transplanted human worth 

Will bloom to profit, otherwhere. 

For this alone on Death I wreak 
The wrath that gamers in my heart • 
He put oar lives so far apart 

We cann/Dt hear each other speak 

LXXXIL 

Dip down npon the northern shore, 
O sweet new-year, delaying long: 
Thou doest expectant nature wrong; 

Delaying long, delay no more. 
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What stays thee from the doadod noont. 
Thy Bweetness firom its proper place? 
Can troable live with April days, 

Or aadneaa in the aammer moonaf 

Bring orchis, bring thefozgloTe spire, 
The little speedweirs darling bine, 
Deep talipe dash*d with flery dew, 

Labomnms, dropping-wells of fire. 

thon, new-year, delaying long, 
Delayest the sorrow in my blood. 
That longs to burst a fh>xen bad, 

And flood a flresher throat with song. 

LXXXIIL 

WuKN I contemplate all alone 
The life that had been thine below, 
And fix my thooghts on all the glow 

To which thy crescent would have g^wn ; 

1 see thee sitting crown*d with good, 
A central warmth diffusing bliss 

In glance and smile, and cla»p and kis«. 
On all the branches of thy blood ; 

Thy blood, my friend, and partly mine ; 
For now the day was drawing on 
When thou shouldst link thy life with one 

Of mine own house, and boys of thine 

Had babbled " Uncle *' on my knee ; 
Bnt that remorseless iron hour 
Made cypress of her orange-flower. 

Despair of Hope, and earth of thee. 

I seem to meet their least desire. 
To clap their cheeks, to call them mine. 
I see their unborn faces shine 

Beside the never-lighted flre. 

I see myself an honor'd guest. 
Thy partner In the flowery walk 
Of letters, genial table-talk. 

Or deep dispute, and graceful Jest ; 

While now thy prosperous labor fllls 
The lips of men with honest praise, 
And sun by snn the happy days 

Descend below the golden hills 

With promise of a mom as fiilr ; 
And all the train of bounteous hours 
Conduct by paths of growing powers 

To reverence and the silver hair ; 

Till slowly worn her earthly robe, 
Her lavish mission richly wrought. 
Leaving great legacies of thought. 

Thy spirit should UA\ from oflT the globe ; 

What time mine own might also flee. 
As llnk'd with thine in love and fate, 
And, hovering o*er the dolorous strait 

To the other shore, involved in thee, 

Arrive at last the blessed goal, 
And He that died in Holy Land 
Would reach us ont the shining hand, 

And take us as a single souL 

What reed was that on which I leant? 
Ah, backward fancy, wherefore wake 
The old bitterness again, and break 

The low beginnings of content ? 



LXXXIV. 

This truth came borne with bier and pall, 
I felt it, when I sorrowed most, 
*T is better to have loved and lost, 

Than never to have loved at all 

O true in word, and tried in deed. 
Demanding so to bring relief 
To this which is our common grief. 

What kind of lift is that I lead; 

And whether trust in things above 
Be dimmed of sorrow or sustaln*d ; 
And whether love for him have drain*d 

My capabilities of love ; 

Your words have virtue such as draws 
A fkithftil answer flrom the breast. 
Thro' light reproaches, half ezprest, 

And loyal unto kindly laws. 

My blood an even tenor kept. 
Till on mine ear this message fans, 
That in Vienna's fiital walls 

God's flnger touch'd him, and he slept 

The great Intelligences fair 
That range above our mortal state. 
In circle round the blessed gate. 

Received and gave him welcome there , 

And led him thro' the blissful climes. 
And show'd him in the fountain fresh 
All knowledge that the sous of flesh 

Shall gather in the cycled times. 

But I remain'd, whose hopes were dim. 
Whose life, whose thoughts were little wortl 
To wander on a darken'd earth. 

Where all things round me breathed of him. 

O fHendship, equal-poised control, 
O heart, with kindliest motion warm, 

sacred essence, other form, 

O solemn ghost, O crowned soul I 

Yet none could better know than I, 
How much of act at human hands 
The sense of human will demands, 

By which we dare to live or die. 

Whatever way my days decline, 

1 felt and feel, tho* left alone. 
His being working In mine own. 

The footsteps of his life in mine; 

A life that all the Muses deck'd 
With gifts of grace, that might express 
All-comprehensive tenderness, 

All-subtilizing intellect: 

And so my passion hath not swerved 
To works of weakness, but I And 
An image comforting the mind. 

And in my grief a strength reserved. 

Likewise the imaginative woe. 
That loved to handle spiritual strife, 
Diflhsed the shock thro' all my lifle. 

But in the present broke the blow. 

My pulses therefore beat again 
For other flriends that once I met; 
Nor can it suit me to forget 

The mighty hopes that make us mea. 
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I woo jnnr love: I count it crime 

To moaru for any overmach; 

I, the divided half of ench 
A firiendahip aa had maater'd Time; 

Which maatera Time indeed, and is 

Btemal, separate from fears : 
The all-aaaamlng months and years 

Can take no part away from this : 

Bat Sommer on the steaming floods, 
And Spring that swells the narrow brooks. 
And Antamn, with a noise of roolu. 

That gather in the waning woods, 

And every palse of wind and wave 
Recalls, in change of light or gloom. 
My old aflTection of the tomb, 

And my prime paasion in the grave: 

My old aflTection of the tomb, 
A part of stillness, yearns to speak : 
"Arise, and get thee forth and aeek 

A flriendship for the years to come. 

** I watch thee from the qniet shore ; 

Thy spirit up to mine can reach ; 

But in dear words of human speech 
We tw0 communicate no more." 

And I, " Can clouds of nature stain 
The starry clearness of the free ? 
How ia it? Canst thou feel for me 

Some. painless sympathy with pain?*' 

And lightly does the whisper fall : 
"T is hard for thee to fathom this; 
I triumph in conclusive bliss. 

And that serene reault of alL** 

So hold I commerce with the desd : 
Or so methinks the dead would say ; 
Or ao shall grief with symbols plsy. 

And pining life be fancy-fed. 

Now looking to some settled end, 
That these things pass, and I shall prove 
A meeting somewhere, love with love, 

I crave your pardon, O my fHend ; 

If not so Cresh, with love aa true, 

I, clasping l;rother-hands, aver 

I could not, if I would, transfer 
The whole I felt for him to you. 

For which be they that hold apart 
The promise of the golden hours ? 
First love, first fHendship, equal powers, 

That marry with the virgin heart 

Still mine, that cannot but deplore. 
That beata within a lonely place. 
That yet remembers his embrace. 

But at hia footatep leaps no more, 

My heart, tho' widow'd, may not rest 
Quite in the love of what is gone, 
But seeks to beat in time with one 

'Fhat wanna another living breast 

Ah, take the imperfect gift I bring. 
Knowing the primrose yet is dear, 
The primrose of the later year. 

As not unlike to that of Spring. 

LXXXV. 

Swnrr after showers, ambrosial air, 
That rollest firom the gorgeous gloom 
Of evening over brake and bloom 

And meadow, slowly breathing bare 



The round of space, and rapt below 
Thro' all the dewy-tasselPd wood. 
And shadowing down the horned flood 

In ripplea, fan my brows and blow 

The fever firom my cheek, and sigh 
The fhll new life that feeds thy breath 
Throughout my frame, till Doubt and Death, 

111 brethren let the Csncy fly 

From belt to belt of crimson seas 
On leagues of odor streaming far, 
To where in yonder orient star 

A hundred spirits whisper ** Peace." 

LXXXVI. 

I PAST beside the reverend walla 
In which of old I wore the gown : 
I roved at random thro* the town. 

And saw the tumult of the halls ; 

And heard once more in college fanes 
The storm their high-built organs make. 
And thunder-muaic, rolling, shake 

The propheta blazoned on the panes : 

And caught once more the distant shout. 
The measured pulse of rscing oars 
Among the willows; paced the shores 

And many a bridge, and all about 

The same gray flats again, and felt 
The same, but not the same : and last 
Up that long walk of limes I past 

To see the rooms in which he dwelt 

Another name was on the door: 
I linger'd; all within was^noise 
Of songs, and clapping hands, and boys 

That crash'd the glass and beat the floor; 

Where once we held debate, a band 
Of youthfhl fHends, on mind and art. 
And labor, and the changing mart. 

And ail the fhtmework of the land ; 

When one would aim on arrow fkir. 
But send it slackly from the string: 
And one would pierce an outer ring. 

And one an inner, here and there : 

And last the master-bowman, he 
Would cleave the mark. A willing ear 
We lent him. Who, but hung to hear 

The rapt oration flowing free 

From point to point, with power and grace 
And music in the bounds of law, 
To those conclusions when we saw 

The Qod within him light his Cace, 

And seem to lift the form, and glow 

In azure orbits heavenly-wi^e ; 

And over those ethereal eyes 
The bar of Michael Angelo. 

LXXXVIL 

Wild bird, whose warble, liquid sweet. 
Rings Eden thro* the budded quicks, 
O tell me where the senses mix, 

O tell me where the passions meet 

Whence radiate : flerce extremes employ 
Thy spirits in the darkening leaf, 
And in the midmost heart of grief 

Thy passion clasps a secret Joy : 
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And I— my harp would prelade woe— 
I cannot all command the string! : 
The glory of the anm of thlnga 

Will flash along the chords and go. 

LXXXVIIL 

WiTcn-BLiis that connterchange the floor 
or this flat lawn with dask and bright; 
And thou, with all thy breadth and height 

or roliage, towering sycamore ; 

How often, hither wandering down, 
My Arthur fuand your shadows fair. 
And shook to all the liberal air 

rhe dust and din and steam of town : 

He brought an eye for all he saw ; 

He mlzt in all our simple sports ; 

They pleased him, fresh from broiling courts 
And dusty purlieus of the law. 

O Joy to him in this retreat, 
Immantled in ambrosial dark. 
To drink the cooler aUr, and mark 

The landscape winking thro' the heat: 

O sound to rout the brood of cares. 
The sweep of scythe in morning dew, 
The gust that round the garden flew, 

And tumbled half the mellowing pean ! 

O bliss, when all in circle drawn 
About him, heart and ear were fed 
To hear him, as he lay and read 

The Tuscan poet on the lawn: 

Or in the all-golden afternoon 
A guest, or happy sister, sung, 
Or here she brought the harp and flung 

A ballad to the brightening moon: 

Nor less it pleased in lirelier moods. 
Beyond the bounding hill to stray. 
And break the livelong summer day 

With banquet in the distant woods ; 

Whereat we glanced from theme to theme, 
Discuss'd the books to love or hate. 
Or touched the changes of the state. 

Or threaded some Socratic dream ; 

But if I praised the busy town, 
He loved to rail against it still. 
For "ground In yonder social mill, 

We rub each other*B angles down, 

*' And merge,*' he said, " In form and gloss 
The plctnresque of man and man.** 
We talk*d: the stream beneath us ran, 

The wine-flask lying couch*d in moss. 

Or coord within the gloomi^tg wave; 

And last, returning frt>m afar. 

Before the crimson-circled star 
Had faH'n into her father's grave, 

And brushing ankle-deep in flowers. 
We heard behind the woodbine veil 
The milk that bubbled in the pall. 

And buzzinga of the honeyed hours. 

LXXXIX. 

Hk tasted love with half his mind, 
Nor «ver drank the inviolate spring 
Where Highest heaven, who first could fling 

This bitter seed among mankind t 



That could the dead, whose dying eyes 
Were closed with wail, resume their life. 
They would but find in child and wife 

An iron welcome when they rise: 

T was well, indeed, when warm with wino^ 
To pledge them with a kindly tear. 
To talk them o*er, to wish them here, 

To count their memories half divine ; 

But If they came who passed away. 
Behold their brides in other hands ; 
The hard heir strides about their lands* 

And will not yield them for a day. 

Yea, tho* their sons were none of these, 
Not less the yet-loved sire would make 
Confhsion worse than death, and shake 

The pillars of domestic peace. 

Ah dear, but come thou ba<ic to me : 
Whatever change the years have wrought^ 
I And not yet one lonely thought 

That cries against my wish for thee. 

XC. 

WitcN rosy plumelets tuft the larch. 
And rarely pipes the mounted thrush; 
Or underneath the barren bnsh 

Flits by the sea-blue bird of March ; 

Come, wear the form by which I know 
Thy spfrit in time among thy peers ; 
The hope of unaccomplished years 

Be large and lucid round thy brow. 

When summer's hourly-mellowing change 
May breathe, with many roses sweet. 
Upon the thousand waves of wheat. 

That ripple round the lonely grange ; 

Come : not in watches of the night. 
But where the sunbeam broodeth warm, 
Come, beauteous in thine after form. 

And like a finer light in light 

XCI. 

Ir any vision should reveal 
Thy likeness, I might count it vain. 
As but the canker of the brain ; 

Yea, tho* it spake and made appeal 

To chances where our lots were cast 

Together in the days behind. 

I might but say, I hear a wind 
Of memory murmuring the past. 

Yea, tho* it spake and bared to view 
A fact within the coming year; 
And tho' the months, revolving near, 

Should prove the phantom-warning trns^ 

They might not seem thy prophecies, 

But spiritual presentiments, 

And such reflection of events 
As often rises ere they rise. 

XCII. 

I suALi. not see thee. Dare I say 
No spirit ever brake the band 
That stays him from the native land, 

Where first he walk*d when claspt in clajf 

No visual shade of some one lost. 
But he, the Spirit himself, may come 
Where all the nerve of sense is numb 

Spirit to Spirit. Ghost to Ghost 
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ore (h)in thj Bightless range 
ode In anconjectured bliss, 
I the distance of the abyss 
d-compllcated change, 

and toach, and enter ; bear 
sh too strong for words to name; 
1 this blindness of the frame 
t may feel that thine is near. 

xcin. 

e at heart and sound in head, 
rhat divine aflTections bold, 
be the man whose thought would hold 
8 communion with the dead. 

ihalt thou, or any, call 
irits from their golden day, 
, like them, thou too canst say, 
. is at peace with alL 

mt the silence of the breast, 
ations calm and fair, 
imory like a cloudless air, 
dence as a sea at rest: 

1 the heart is full of din, 
inbt beside the portal waits, 
in but listen at the gates, 
• the household Jar witbin. 

XCIV. 

we linger'd on the lawn, 
derfoot the herb was dry • 
nial warmth ; and o*er the sky 
ry haze of summer drawn ; 

I that let the tapers bum 
Bring : not a cricket chirr'd ; 
3ok alone far-oflT was heard, 
be board the fluttering urn : 

went round in fragrant skies, 
leerd or lit the fllmy shapes 
lunt the dusk, with ermine capes 
Uy breasts and beaded eyes; 

•w we sang old songs that peaPd 
:nolI to knoll, where, couched at ease, 
lite kine glimmer'd, and the trees 
r dark arms about the field. 

1 those others, one by one, 
ew themselves from me and night, 
the house light after light 
, and I was all alone, 

' seized my heart ; I read 
glad year that once had been, 
e fall'n leaves which kept their green, 
e letters of the dead : 

Dgely on the silence broke 
ent-speaking words, and strange 
ve*s dumb cry defying change 
lis worth ; and strangely spoke 

, the vigor, bold to dwell 
bts that drive the coward back, 
ten thro' wordy snares to track 
in to her inmost celL 

by word, and line by line, 

ad man touch'd me from the past, 

. at once it seem'd at last 

Z soul was flash'd on min^ 



And mine in his was wound, and whirled 
About empyreal heights of thought. 
And came on that which is, and caught 

The deep pulsations of the world, 

.Ionian music measuring out 
The steps of Time, the shocks of Chance, 
The blows of Death. At length my trance 

Was canceird, stricken thro* with doubt. 

Vague words ! but ah, how hard to firame 
In matter-moulded forms of speech. 
Or ev*n for intellect to reach 

Thro* memory that which I became : 

Till now the doubtfbl dusk reveaPd 
The knoll once more where, conch*d at ea^e, 
The white kine glimmer'd, and the trees 

Laid their dark arms about the field : 

And, suck'd from out the distant gloom, 
A breeze began to tremble o*er 
The large leaves of the sycamore. 

And fluctuate all the still perfume, 

And gathering fireshlier overhead, 
Rock'd the fhll-foliaged elms, and swung 
The heavy-folded rose, and flung 

The lilies to and fro, and said, 

"The dawn, the dawn,** and died away; 
And East and West, without a breath, 
Mixt their dim lights, like life and death. 

To broaden into boundless day. 

xcv. 

Too say, but with no touch of scorn. 
Sweet-hearted, yon, whose light-blue cyee 
Are tender over drowning* flies. 

Ton tell me, doubt is Devil-bom. 

I know not: one indeed I knew 
In many a subtle question versed, 
Wbo touch'd a Jarring lyre at first, 

But ever strove to make it trae: 

Perplext in fkith, but pure in deeds, 
At last be beat his music out 
There lives more fiiith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the creeds. 

He fought his doubts and gather'd strength. 
He would not make his Judgment blind. 
He faced the spectres of the mind 

And laid them: thus he came at length 

To find a stronger faith his own; 
And Power was with him in the night. 
Which makes the darkness and the light. 

And dwells not in the light alone. 

But in the darkness and the cloud. 
As over Sinai's peaks of old. 
While Israel made their gods of gold, 

Altho* the trumpet blew so loud. 

XCVL 

Mv love has talk'd with rocks and trees ; 
He finds on misty mountain-ground 
His own vast shadow glory-crown'd ; 

He sees himself in all he sees. 

Two partners of a married life,— 
I look'd on these, and thought of thee 
In vastness and in mystery. 

And of my spirit as of a wife. 
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These two— they dwelt with eye on eye, 
Their hearta of old have beat in tnne, 
Their meetings made December Jane, 

Their every iMuting was to die. 

Their love has never past away ; 
The days she never can forget 
Are earnest that he loves her yet, 

Whatever the fitithless people say. 

Her life is lone, he sits apart, 
He loves her yet, she will not weep, 
Tho* rapt In matters dark and deep 

He seems to slight her simple heart 

He thrids the labyrinth of the mind, 
He reads the secret of the star. 
He seems so near and yet so far. 

He looks so cold: she thinks him kind. 

She keeps the gift of years before, 

A withered violet Is her bliss ; 

She knows not what his greatness Is: 
For that, for all, she loves him more. 

For him she plays, to him she sings 
Of early faith and plighted vows ; 
She knows bat matters of the honse. 

And he, he knows a thoasand things. 

Her faith is (Ixt and cannot move. 
She darkly feels him great and wise. 
She dwells on him with falthfhl eyes, 

** I cannot understand : I love.** 

XCVIL 

Tou leave as : yoa will see the Rhine, 
And those fair hills I saird below. 
When I was there with him ; and go 

By summer belts of wheat and vine 

To where he breathed his latest breath. 
That City. All her splendor seems 
No livelier than the wisp that gleams 

On Lethe in the eyes of Death. 

Let her great Dannbe rolling fair 
Enwind her isles, unmarked of me : 
I have not seen, I will not see 

Vienna; rather dream that there, 

A treble darkness. Evil haants 

The birth, the bridal ; fHend from Mend 

Is oftener parted, fathers bend 
Above more graves, a thoasand wants 

Onarr at the heels of men, and prey 
By each cold hearth, and sadness flings 
Her shadow on the blaze of kings : 

And yet myself have heard him say, 

That not in any mother town 
With statelier progress to and flro 
The doable tides of chariots flow 

By park and sabarb under brown 

Of lustier leaves; nor more content. 
He told me, lives in any crowd. 
When all is gay with lamps, and loud 

With sport and song, in booth and tent. 

Imperial halls, or open plain ; 

And wheels the circled dance, and b/eaks 

The rocket molten into flakes 
Of crimson or in emerald rain. 



XCVUL 

Risnr thou thus, dim dawn, again, 
So loud with voices of the birds. 
So thick vrith lowings of the herds. 

Day, when I lost the flower of men ; 

Who tremblest thro* thy darkling red 
On yon swoirn brook that babbles fast* 
By meadows breathing of the past, 

And woodlands holy to the dead ; 

Who murmurest in the foliaged eaves 
A song that slights the coming care, 
And Autumn laying here and there 

A flery flnger on the leaves ; 

Who wakenest with thy balmy breath. 
To myriads on the genial earth. 
Memories of bridal, or of birth. 

And unto myriads more, of death 

O, wheresoever those may be. 
Betwixt the slumber of the poles. 
To-day they count as kindred souls; 

They know mt not, but mourn with me. 

XCIX. 

I CLIMB the hill: ftt>m end to end 
Of all the landscape underneath, 
I flnd no place that does not breathe 

Some gracious memory of my firlend ; 

No gray old grange, or lonely fold. 
Or low morass and whispering reed. 
Or simple stile fkx>m mead to mead. 

Or sheepwalk up tho windy wold ; 

No hoary knoll of ash and haw 
That hears the latest linnet trill. 
Nor quarry trench'd along the hill, 

And haunted by the wrangling daw; 

Nor nmlet tinkling fkx>m the rock ; 
Nor pastoral rivalet that swerves 
To left and right thro* meadowy curves^ 

That feed the mothers of the flock ; 

But each has pleased a kindred eye. 
And each reflects a kindlier day ; 
And, leaving these, to pass away, 

I think once more he seems to die. 

C. 

Unwatoh'd, the garden bough shall sway. 
The tender blossom flutter down. 
Unloved, that beech will gather brown. 

This maple bum itself away ; 

Unloved, the sun-flower, shining fkir, 
Ray round with flames her disk of seed, 
'And many a rose-carnation feed 

With summer spice the humming air ; 

Unloved, by many a sandy bar. 
The brook shall babble down the plain, 
At noon, or when the lesser wain 

Is twisting roimd the polar star; 

Uncared for, gird the windy grove. 
And flood the haunts of hem and crakes 
Or into silver arrows break 

The sailing moon in creek and cove; 

Till trom the garden and the wild 

A tnth association blow. 

And year by year the landscape grow 
Familiar to the stranger's child : 
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bj year the laborer tills 
onted glebe, or lopa the glades; 
rear by year oar memory fades 
U the circle of the hills. 

CI. 

re the well-beloved place 
9 first we gazed npon the sky; 
oofs, that heard onr earliest cry. 
Biter one of stranger race. 

bnt ere we go ftt>m home, 
wn the garden-walks I move, 
ipirits of a diverse love 

I for loving masterdom. 

ispers, here thy boyhood snng 
since its matin song, and heard 
iw love-langnage of the bird 
^e hazels tassel-hnng. 

er answers, ** Tea, bnt here 
eet have strayed in after hoars 
thy lost fHend among tl^e bowers, 
s hath made them trebly dear.** 

wo have striven half the day, 
tach prefers his separate claim, 
rivals in a losing game, 

II not yield each other way. 

go: my feet are set 

ive the pleasant fields and farms; 
mix in one another's arms 
pore image of regret 

CIL 

last night before we went 
ont the doors where I was bred, 
m'd a vision of the dead, 
eft my after-mom content 

^ht I dwelt within a hall, 
naldens with me: distant hills 
hidden summits fed with rills 
sliding by the walL 

1 vrith liarp and carol rang, 
sang of what is wise and good 
pracefal. In the centre stood 

B veil'd, to which they sang; 

ilch, tho' veird, was known to me, 
bape of him I loved, and love 
er: then flew in a dove 
mght a sammons from the sea: 

en they learnt that I mast go, 
wept and wail'd, bat led the way 
lere a little shallop lay 
or in the flood below ; 

by many a level mead, 
hadowing blaflT that made the banks, 
ided winding ander ranks 
uid the golden reed; 

[1 as vaster grew the shore, 
oird the floods in grander space, 
laidens gather'd strength and grace 
wence, lordlier than before ; 

nyself, who sat apart 

7atch*d them, wax'd in every limb ; 

the thews of Anaklm, 

ses of a Titan*s heart: 



As one wonld sing the death of war. 
And one woald chant the history 
Of that great race, which is to be. 

And one the -shaping of a star; 

Until the forward-creeping tides 
Began to foam, and we to draw. 
From deep to deep, to where we saw 

A great ship lift her shining sides. 

The man we loved was there on deck, 
Bat thrice as large as man he bent 
To greet as. Up the side I went, ' 

And fell in silence on his neck : 

Whereat those maidens with one mind 
Bewaird their lot; I did them wrong: 
** We served thee here," they said, *' so long, 

And wilt thoa leave as now behind ?*' 



So rapt I was, they conld not win 
An answer from my lips, bat he 
Replying, ** Enter likewise yo 

And go with ns:*^ they enter'd in. 

And while the wind began to sweep 
A mnsic oat of sheet and abroad. 
We steer'd her toward a crimson clpad 

That landlike slept along the deep. 

cm. 

Thb time draws near the birth of Christ : 
The moon is hid, the night is still ; 
A single charcb below the hill 

Is pealing, folded in the mist 

A single peal of bells below. 
That wakens at this hoar of rest 
A single murmnr in the breast. 

That these are not the bells I know. 

Like strangers* voices here they soand. 
In lands where not a memory strays. 
Nor landmark breathes of other days, 

Bat all is new nnhallow'd gronnd. 

CIV. 

Tnu holly by the cottage-eave. 
To-night, ungather'd, shall it stand : 
We live within the stranger*s land. 

And strangely falls onr Christmas-eve. 

Oar fkther*8 dast is left alone 
And silent ander other snows ; 
There In dne time the woo<lbine blows, 

The violet comes, bat we are gone. 

No more shall wayward grief abase 
The genial hoar with mask and mime; 
For change of place, like growth of time. 

Has broke the bond of dying nse. 

Let cares that petty shadows cast 
By which oar lives are chiefly proved, 
A lltUe spare the night I loved. 

And hold it solemn to the past 

Bat let no footstep beat the floor. 
Nor bowl of wassail mantle warm ; 
For who wonld keep an ancient form 

Thro* which the spirit breathes no more? 

Be neither song, nor game, nor feast : 
Nor harp be tonch'd, nor flnte be blown ; 
No dance, no motion, save alone 

What lightens In the Indd east 
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Of rising worlds bj jonder wood. 

Long sleeps the summer In the seed; 

Ran out joor messored arcs, and lesid 
The closing cycle rich in good. 

CV. 

Rixo ont wild bells to the wild sky, 
The flying clond, the trosty light : 
The year is dying in the night ; 

Ring out, wild beUs, and let him die. 

Ring oat the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow : 
The year is going, let him go ; 

Ring oat the false, ring in the trae. 

Ring oat the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring oat the fead of rich and poor. 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 

Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life. 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The fidthless coldness of the times ; 
Ring ont, ring out my moumfhl rhymes. 

But ring the fhller minstrel in. 

Ring ont fiUse pride in place and blood. 

The civic slander and the spite ; 

Ring in the love of truth and right. 
Ring in the common love of good. 

Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 

Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 

Ring out the thousand wars of old. 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant man and fi^e, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring ont the darkness of the land. 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

CVL 

It Is the day when he was bom, 

A bitter day that early sank 

Behind a purple-frosty bank 
Of vapor, leaving night forlorn. 

The time admits not flowers or leaves 
To deck the hanquet. Fiercely files 
The blast of North and East, and ice 

Makes daggers at the sharpen'd eaves. 

And bristles all the brakes and thorns 
To yon hard crescent, as she hangs 
Above the wood which grides and clangs 

Its leafless ribs and iron horns 

Together, in the drifts that pass 

To darken on the rolling brine 

That breaks the coast. But fetch the wine. 
Arrange the board and brim the glass ; 

• 
Bring in great logs and let them lie. 

To make a solid core of heat ; 

Be cheerftl-minded, talk and treat 
Of all things ev*n as he were by ; 

We keep the day. With festal cheer. 
With books and music, surely we 
Will drink to him whatever he be, 

And sing the songs he loved to hear. 



CVIL 

I WILL not shut me from my kind. 

And, lest I stlflTen into stone, 

I will not eat my heart alone. 
Nor feed with sighs a passing wind: 

What profit lies in barren faith. 
And vacant yearning, tho* with might 
To scale the heaven *s highest height. 

Or dive below the wells of Death f 

What find I in the highest place. 
But mine own phantom chanting hymns? 
And on the depths of death there swims 

The reflex of a human (ace. 

I 11 rather take what fruit may be 
Of sorrow under human skies : 
*T is held that sorrow makes us wise, 

Whatever wisdom sleep vrith thee. 

CVIIL 

HKAmT>ArTLUBicoB iu dlscnrtivo talk 
From household fountains never dry; 
The critic clearness of an eye. 

That saw thro* all the Muses* walk « 

Seraphic intellect and force 

To seixe and throw the doubts of mant 

Impassioned logic, which outran 
The hearer in Its flery course ; 

High nature amorotis of the good, 
But touch'd with no ascetic gloom ; 
And passion pure in snowy bloom 

Thro' all the years of April blood ; 

A love of freedom rarely felt, 
Of freedom in her regal seat 
Of England ; not the school-boy heat. 

The blind hysterics of the Celt ; 

And manhood fhsed with female grace 
In such a sort, the child would twine 
A trustfhl hand, una8k*d, in thine, 

And flnd his comfort in thy flu» ; 

All these have been, and thee mine eyes 
Have looked on : if they looked in vain. 
My shame is greater who remain. 

Nor let thy wisdom make me wise. 

CIX. 

Tnv converse drew us with delight. 
The men of rathe and riper years : 
The feeble soul, a haunt of fears, 

Forgot his weakness in thy sight 

On thee the loyal-tfearted hung. 
The prond was half disarmed of pride. 
Nor cared the serpent at thy side 

To flicker with his double tongue. 

The stem were mild when thou wert by. 
The flippant put himself to school 
And heard thee, and the brazen fool 

Was softened, and he knew not why ; 

While I, thy dearest, sat apart. 
And felt thy triumph was as mine ; 
And loved them more, that they were thin^ 

The graceftil ta^t, the Christian art ; 

Not mine the sweetness or the skill 
But mine the love that vrill not tire. 
And, bom of love, the vagne desire 

That spurs an imitative will. 
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ex. 

Tub chnri in spirit, ap or down ^ 

Along the scale of ranks, thro' all, 
To him who grasps a golden ball, 

By blood a king, at heart a clown ; 

The chnri in spirit, howe*er be veil 
His want in forms for fashlon*8 sake, 
Will let his coltish nature break 

At seasons thro' the gilded pale: 

For who can always act t bnt he. 
To whom a thousand memories call. 
Not being less bnt more than all 

The gentleness he seem'd to be, 

Best seem'd the thing be was, and Join'd 
Bach ofBce of the social hour 
To noble manners, as the flower 

And native growth of noble mind : 

Nor erer narrowness or spite, 
Or villain fancy fleeting by. 
Drew in the expression of an eye. 

Where God and Nature met in light; 

And thus he bore without abuse 
The grand old name of genileman, 
Defitmed by every charlatan. 

And soil'd with all ignoble use. 

CXL 

flioB Wisdom holds my wisdom less. 
That I, who gaze with temperate eyes 
On glorious insnfllciencles. 

Set light by narrower perfectness. 

Bnt thon, that flllest all the room 
Of all my love, art reason why 
I seem to cast a careless eye 

On souls, the lesser lords of doom. 

For what wert thon? some novel power 
Sprang up forever at a touch, 
And hope could never hope too much. 

In watching thee from honr to hour. 

Large elements in order brought. 
And tracts of calm from tempest made, 
And world-wide fluctuation sway'd 

In vassal tides that foUow'd thought. 

CXIL 

^ IS held that sorrow makes us wise : 
Tet how much wisdom sleeps with thee 
Which not alone had guided me, 

Snt served the seasons that may rise ; 

7or can I doubt who knew thee keen 
In intellect, with force and iikill 
To strive, to fashion, to fulfil — 

1 doubt not what thou wouldst have been: 

A life in civic action warm, 
A soul on highest mission sent, 
A potent voice of Parliament, 

A pillar steadfkst in the storm, 

Should licensed boldness gather force, 
Becomin'g, when the time has birth, 
A lever to uplift the earth 

And roll it in another course, 

With thousand shocks that come and go, 
With agonies, with energies, 
With oTcrthrowlngs, and with cries, 

And undulations to and tto. 



cxni. 

Who loves not Knowledge? Who shall rail 
Against her beauty? Msy she mix 
With men and prosper ! Who shall flx 

Her pillars? Let her work prevail. 

But on her forehei^d sits a Are : 
She sets her forward conntenanci^ 
And leaps into the future chance. 

Submitting all things to desire. * 

Half-grown as yet, a child, and vain. 
She cannot flght the fear of death. 
What is she, cut from love and fiiith. 

But some wild Pallas fh)m the brain 

Of Demons ? flery-hot to burst 
All barriers In her onward race 
For power. Let her know her place; 

She is the second, not the flrsU 

A higher hand must make her mild. 
If all be not in vain ; and guide 
Her footsteps, moving side by side 

With wisdom, like the yonnger child : 

For she is earthly of the mind, 
. But Wisdom heavenly of the sonL 
O friend, who tamest to thy goal 
So early, leaving me behind, 

I would the great world grew like thee. 
Who grewest not alone In power 
And kncwledge, bnt by year and hour 

In reverence and In charity. 

CXIV. 

Now fades the last long streak of snow. 
Now bourgeons every maze of quick 
About the flowering squares, and thick 

By ashen roots the violets blow. 

Now rings the woodland loud and long; 
The distance takes a lovelier hue. 
And drown'd in yonder living blue 

The lark becomes a sightless song. 

• 

Now dance the lights on lawn and lea. 
The flocks are whiter down the vale. 
And milkier every milky sail 

On winding stream or distant sea; 

Where now the seamew pipes, or dives 
In yonder gleaming green, and fly 
The happy birds, that change their sky 

To build and brood ; that live their lives 

From land to land : and In my breast 
Spring wakens too; and my regret 
Becomes an April rlolet. 

And buds and blossoms like the rest 

CXV. 

Is It, then, regret for burled time 
That keen Her in sweet April wakes, 
And meets the year, and gives and takes 

The colors of the crescent prime? 

Not all : the songs, the stirring air, 
The life re-orient out of dust. 
Cry thro* the sense to hesrten trust 

In that which made the world so fhir. 

Not all regret : the fsce will shine 

Upon me, while I muse alone ; 

And that dear voice I once have known 
Stin speak to me of me and mine : 
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Yet leM of sorrow lives in me 
For dajH of happy cotnmnue dead ; 
Less yearning for the fHendship fled, 

Than some strong bond which is to be. 

CXVL 

TIAT8 and hoars, your work is this, 
To hold me fh>m my proper place, 
A little while from his embrace. 

For fhller gain of after bliss ; 

That oat of distance might ensat 
Desire ot nearness doably sweet: 
And onto meeting when we meet, 

Delight a haudred-fold accrae. 

For every grain of sand that fans. 
And every span of shade that steals, 
And every kiss of toothed wheels. 

And all the ooorses of the sans. 

CXVII. 

Co7rrKMn.ATR all this work of Time, 
The giant laboring in his yonth : 
Nor dream of haman love and trnth, 

As dying Nature's earth and lime ; 

Bat trast that those we call the dead 

Are breathers ot an ampler day. 

Forever nobler ends.. They say, 
rhe solid earth whereon we tread 

In tracts of flaent heat began. 
And grew to seeming-random forms, 
The seeming prey of cyclic storms. 

Till at the last arose the man ; 

Who throve and branched from clime to clime 

The herald of a higher race, 

And of himself in highet place 
If so he type this work of time 

Within himself, from more to more ; 
Or, crown*d with attribntes of woe 
Like glories, move his coarse, and show 

That nfe is not as idle ore. 

Bat iron dag fkx>m central gloom. 
And heated hot with baming fears, 
And dipt in baths of hissing tears. 

And batter'd with the shocks of doom 

To shape and nse. Arise and fly 
The reeling Faun, the sensnal feast ; 
Move upward, working out the beast. 

And let the ape and tiger die. . 

CX\TIL 

DooKS, where my heart was used to beat 
So quickly, not as one that weeps 
I come once more: the city sleeps; 

1 smell the meadow in the street; 

I hear a chirp of birds : I see 

Betwixt the black fh>nU long-withdrawn 

A light-blue lane of early dawn, 
And think of early days and thee, 

And bless thee, for fby lips are bland, 
And bright the friendship of thine eye : 
And in my thoughts with scarce a sigh 

I take the pressure of thine hand. 

CXIX. 

T TBiTST I have not wasted breath ; 
I think we are not wholly brain, 
Magnetic mockeries; not In vain. 

Like Paul with beasts, I foaght with Death ; 



Not only cunning casts in clay : 
Let Science prove we are, and then 
What matters Science unto men. 

At least to mef I would not stay. 

Let him, the wiser roan who springs 
Hereafter, up from childhood shape 
His action, like the greater ape. 

But I was bom to other things. 

cxx. 

Sad Hesper o*er the buried sun. 
And ready, thou, to die with him. 
Thou watchest all things ever dim 

And dimmer, and a gl<M7 done : 

The team is loosen*d frnm the wain, 
The beat is drawn upon the shore ; 
Thou llstenest to the closing door. 

And lliiB is darken*d in the brain. 

Bright Phosphor, fresher for the night, 
By thee the world^s great work is heard 
Beginning, and the wakeful bird : 

Behind thee comes the greater light : 

The market boat is on the stream. 
And voices hall it from the brink; 
Thou hear'st the village hammer clink, 

And see'st the moving of the team. 

Sweet Hesper-Phosphor, double name 
For what is one, the flrst, the last. 
Thou, like my present and my past. 

Thy place is changed ; thou art the same. 

CXXI. 

O, WAST thoa with roe, dearest, then, 
While I rose ap against my doom. 
And yearn'd to burst the folded gloom, 

To bare the eternal Heavens again. 

To feel once more, In placid awe. 
The strong imagination roll 
A sphere of stars about my soul. 

In all her motion one with law. 

If thou wert with me, and the grave 
Divide us not, be with me now. 
And enter in at breast and brow, 

Till all roy blood, a ftiUer wave. 

Be quickened with a livelier breath, 

And like an inconsiderate boy. 

As in the former flash of Joy, 
I slip the thoughts of life and death ; 

And all the breeze of Fancy blows. 
And every dew-drop psints a bow. 
The wizard lightnings deeply glow, 

And every thought breaks out a rose. 

CXXIL 

TuEKB rolls the deep where grew the tree. 

O earth, what changes thoa hast seen ! 

There where the long street roars, hath \y^ 
The stillness of the central sea. 

The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands; 
They melt like mist, the solid lands, 

Like cloads they shape themselves and ga 

Bat in my spirit will I dwell. 

And dream my dream, and hold it true; 

For tho' my lips may breathe adleo, 
I cannot think the thing farewell. 
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cxxnL 

That which we dare invoke to bleu; 

Oar dearest faith ; oar ghastliest doabt ; 

He, They, One, All ; within, without ; 
The Power in darkness whom we gnesi ; 

I fonnd Him not in world or snn. 
Or eagle's wing, or insect's eye; 
Nor thro* the questions men may try, 

The petty cobwebs we have spun: 

If e*er, when fkith had fairn asleep, 
I heard a voice, "Believe no more,** 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 

That tumbled in the Godless deep ; 

A warmth within the breast would melt 
The tnezlng reason's colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 

Stood up and answered, "I have felt.** 

No, like a child in doubt and fear : 
But that blind clamor made me wiso: 
Then was I as a child that cries, 

But, crying, knows his Cither near ; 

And what I am beheld again 
What is, and no man understands ; 
And out of darkness came the hands 

That reach thro' nature, moulding men. 

CXXIV. 

Whatktkb I have said or sung, 

. Some bitter notes my harp would give. 

Tea, tho* there often seem'd to live 
A contradiction on the tongue, 

Tet Hope had never lost her youth ; 

She did but look thro' dimmer eyes ; 

Or Love but play'd with gracious lies 
Because he felt so flx'd in truth : 

And if the song were (till of care. 
He breathed the spirit of the song; 
And if the words were sweet and strong, 

He set his royal signet there; 

Abiding with me till I sail 
To seek thee on the mystic deeps, 
And this electric force, that keeps 

A thousand pulses dancing, fail. 

cxxv. 

Lovx is and was my Lord and King, 
And in his presence I attend' 
To hear the tidings of my fHend, 

Which every hour his couriers bring. 

Love is and was my King and Lord, 
And will be, tho' as yet I keep 
Within his court on earth, and sleep 

Encompass'd by his faithfhl guard. 

And hear at times a sentinel 
Who moves about from place to place. 
And whispers to the worlds of space. 

In the deep night, that all is well. 

CXXVI. 

Amd all is well, tho' faith and form 
Be sunder'd in the night of fear : 
Well roars the storm to those that hear 

A deeper voice across the storm. 

Proclaiming social truth shall spread. 
And justice, ev'n tho' thrice again 
The red fool-fury of the Seine 

Should pile her barricades with dead. 



But ill for him that wears a crovm. 
And him, the lazar, in his rags : 
They tremble, the sustaining crags; 

The spires of ice are toppled ^ down, 

And molten up, and roar in flood ; 
The fortress crashes fh>m on high. 
The brute earth lightens to the sky, 

And the great .£on sinks in blood. 

And eompass'd by the fires of Hell; 
While thou, dear spirit, happy star, 
0*erlook'st the tumult fW>m afar. 

And smilest, knowing all is welL 

CXXVII. 

ToK love that rose on stronger wings, 
Unpalsied when we met with Death, 
Is comrade of the lesser faith 

That sees the coarse of human things. 

No doubt vast eddies in the flood . 
Of onward time shall yet be made, 
And throned races may degrade; 

Yet, O ye mysteries of good, 

Wild Hours that fly with Hope and Fear, 
If all your oflUce had to do 
With old results that look like new; 

If this were all your mission here. 

To draw, to sheathe a useless sword, 
To fool the crowd with glorious liee^ 
To cleave a creed in sects and cries, 

To change the bearing of a word, 

To shift an arbitrary power. 
To cramp the student at his desk. 
To make old bareness picturesque 

And tuft with grass a feudal tower; 

Why then my scorn might well descend 
On you and yours. I see in part 
That all, as in some piece of art. 

Is toil coOperant to an end. 

CXXVIIL 

Dbab ft-iend, far olT, my lost desire. 
So far, so near in woe and weal ; 

loved the most, when most I feel 
There is a lower and a higher ; 

Known and unknown : human, divine ; 
Sweet human hand and lips and eye : 
Dear heavenly Mend that canst not die 

Mine, mine, forever, ever mine ; 

Strange friend, past, present, and to bo; 

Love deeplier, darklier understood ; 

Behold, I dream a dream of good. 
And mingle all the world with thee. 

CXXIX. 

Tht voice is on the rolling air; 

1 hear thee where the waters run; 
Thou standest in the rising sun. 

And in the setting thou art Ikir. 

What art thou then? I cannot gueapi 
But tho* I seem in star and flower 
To iSeel thee some dilTnslve power, 

I do not therefore love thee less: 

My love involves the love before ; 

My love Is vaster passion now ; 

Tho' miz'd with God and Nature thou, 
I seem to love thee more and more. 
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Far off tboa art, bnt ever nigh ; 

I have thee still, and I r^olce ; 

I prosper, circled with tbj voice ; 
I shall not lose thee tho* I die. 

CXXX. 

O LIVING will that shalt endore 
When all that seems shall snffer shock. 
Rise in the spiritual rock. 

Flow thro' oar deeds and make them pare, 

That we may lift from oat of dost 
A voice as onto him that hears, 
A cry above the oonqner'd years 

To one that with as works, and trosts, 

W^th faith that comes of self-control, 
The troths that never can be proved 
Until we close with all we loved. 

And all we flow from, soul in soal. 



O TBUK and tried, so well and long. 
Demand not thou a marriage lay; 
In that it is thy marrisge day 

Is masic more than any song. 

Nor have I felt so mach of bliss 
Since first he told me that he loved 
A daughter of our house ; nor proved 

Since that dark day a day like this ; 

Tho* I since then have nnmber'd o*er 
Some thrice three years : they went and came, 
Remade the blood and chan^d the fhtme. 

And yet Is love not less, but more ; 

No longer caring to embalm 

In dying songs a dead regret, 

But like a statue solid-set, . 
And moulded in colossal calm. 

Regret is dead, but love Is more 
Than in the summers that are flown. 
For I myself with these have grown 

To something greater than before ; 

Which makes appear the songs I made 
As echoes out of weaker times. 
As half but idle brawling rhymes. 

The sport of random sun and shade. 

Bnt where is she, the bridal flower. 
That must be made a wife ere noon t 
She enters, glowing like the moon 

Of Eden on its bridal bower : 

On me she bends her blissful eyes. 
And then on thee ; they meet thy look 
And brighten like the star that shook 

Betwixt the palms of paradise. 

O when her life was yet in bud. 

He too foretold the perfect rose. 

For thee she grew, for thee she grows 
Forever, and as fltir as good. 

And thou art worthy ; fhll of power ; 
As gentle ; liberal-minded, great. 
Consistent; wearing all that weight 

Of learning lightly like a flower. 

But now set out : the noon is near. 
And I must give away the bride; 
She fears not, or with thee beside 

And me behind her, will not fear: 



For I that danced her on my knee. 
That watch'd her on her nurse's arm. 
That shielded all her life fh>m harm. 

At last must part with her to thee; 

Now waiting to be made a wife. 
Her feet, my darling, on the dead ; 
Their pensive tablets round her head, 

And the moet living words of life 

Breathed in her ear. The ring is on. 
The *' wilt thou," answer'd, and again 
The "wilt thou" ask'd till out of twain 

Her sweet '* I will *' has made ye one. 

Now sign your names, which shall be read. 
Mute symbols of a joyfhl mom. 
By village eyes as yet uubom ; 

The names are sign'd, and overhead 

Begins the clash and clang that tells 
The joy to every wandering breese ; 
The blind wall rocks, and on the trees 

The dead leaf trembles to the bells. 

O happy hour, and happier hours 
Await them. Many a merry face 
Salutes them— maidens of the place. 

That pelt as in the porch with flowers. 

O happy hour, behold the bride 
With him to whom her hand I gave. 
They leave the porch, they pass the grare 

That has to-day its sunny side. 

To-day the grave is bright for nte. 
For them the light of life increased. 
Who stay to share the morning Ibaat^ 

Who rest to-night beside the sea. 

Let all my genial spirits advance 
To meet and greet a whiter sun ; 
My drooping memory will not shun 

The foaming grape of eastern France. 

It circles roand, and Cancy plays, 
And hearts are warm'd, and faces bloom* 
As drinking health to bride and grooia 

We vrish them store of happy days. 

Nor count me all to blame if I 
Conjecture of a stiller guest. 
Perchance, perchance, among the restv 

And, tho' in silence, wishing Joy. 

But they must go, the time draws on. 
And those white-fa vor'd horses wait ; 
They rise, but linger; It is late; 

Farewell, we kiss, and they are gone. 

A shade fklls on us like the dark 
From little cloudlets on the grass, 
But sweeps awuy as out we pass 

To range the woods, to roam the park. 

Discussing how their courtship grew. 
And talk of others that are wed. 
And how she look'd, and what he said* 

And back we come at fail of dew. 

Again the feast, the speech, the glee. 
The shade of passing thought, the wealth 
Of words and wit, the double health. 

The crowning cup, the three-times-three. 
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And last the dance ;— till I retire : 
Damb Is that tower which spake so lond, 
And high in heaven the streaming cloud, 

And on the dbwns a rising fire; 

And rise, O moon, from yonder down. 
Till over down and over dale 
All night the shining vapor sail 

And pass the sllent-lightod town, 

The white-faced halls, the glancing rills, 
And catch at every mountain head. 
And o*er the friths that branch and spread 

Their sleeping silver thro* the hills; 

And touch with shade the bridal doors, 
With tender gloom the roof, the wall ; 
And breaking let the splendor fall 

To spangle all the happy shores 

By which they rest, and ocean sounds, 
And, star and system rolling post, 
A soul shall draw from out the vast 

And strike his being into bounds, 



And, moved thro* life of lower phase, 
Rnult in man, be bom and think. 
And act and love, a closer link 

Betwixt us and the crowning race 

Of those that, eye to eye, shall look 
On knowledge ; under whose command 
Is Earth and Earth's, and in 7heir hand 

Is Nature like an open book; 

No longer half-akin to brute. 
For all we thought and loved and did, 
And hoped, and suffer'd, is but seed 

Of what in them is flower and flruit ; 

Whereof the man, that with me trod 
This planet, was a noble type 
Appearing ere the times were ripe, 

That friend of mine who lives in Ood, 

That Qod, which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, . 
And one far-oflT divine event, 

To which the whole creation movefe. 



MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS. 



MAUD. 

L 

I UATK the dreadfhl hollow behind the little wood. 
Its lips in the field above are dabbled with blood-red heath, 
The red-ribb'd ledges drip with a silent horror of blood. 
And Echo there, whatever is ask^d her, answers "Death.** 



For there in the ghastly pit long since a body was found. 
His who had given me life— O fhther 1 O Gk>d ! was it well f — 
Mangled, and flatten'd, and cru8h*d, and dinted into the ground : 
There' yet lies the rock that fell with him when he felL 

8. 

Did he fling himself down f who knows f for a vast speculation had faiPd, 
And ever he mntter*d and madden*d, and ever wann*d with despair. 
And out he walk'd when the wind like a broken worldling wail*d. 
And the flying gold of the ruin'd woodlands drove thro* the air. 



I remember the time, for the roots of my hair were stirr'd 
By a shuflled step, by a dead weight trail'd, by a whisper'd fright, 
And my pulses closed their gates with a shock on my heart as I heard 
The shrill-edged shriek of a mother divide the shuddering night. 



Villany somewhere ! whose t One says, we ore villains alL 
Not he : his honest fame should at least by me be maintain'd : 
But that old man, now lord of the broad estate and the Hall, 
Dropt oflT gorged from a scheme that had left us flaccid and drain*d. 



Why do they prate of the blessings of Peace f we have made them a curse. 

Pickpockets, each hand lusting for all that is not its own : 

And lust of gain, in the spirit of Cain, is it better or worse 

Than the heart of the citixen hissing in war on his own hearthstone f 

9 
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7. 

Bat these are the days of adTance, the works of the men of mind. 
When who bat a fool would have faith in a tradesman's ware or his word? 
Is it peace or war ? Civil war, as I think, and that of a kind * 

The viler, as underhand, not openly bearing the sword. 

a 

tfooner or later I too may passively take the print 

Of the golden age— why not ? I have neither hope nor trust ; 

May make my heart as a millstone, set my face as a flint, 

Cheat and be cheated, and die: who knows? we are ashes and dast 

9. 

Peace sitting under her olive, and slurring the days gone by, 
When the poor are hovellM and hustled together, each sex, like swine^ 
When only the ledger lives, and when only not all men lie ; 
Peace in her vineyard— yes !>-bat a company forges the wine. 

10. 

And the vitriol madness fluches up in the rufllan's head. 
Till the fllthy by-lane rings to the yell of the trampled wife. 
While chalk and alum and plaster are sold to the poor for bread. 
And the spirit of murder works in the very means of life. 

11. 

And Sleep must lie down arm'd, for the villanous centre-bits 
Grind on the wakefhl ear In the hush of the moonless nights, 
MThlle another is cheating the sick of a few last gasps, as he sits 
To pestle a poisoned poison behind his crimson lights, 

12. 

When a Mammonlte mother kills her babe for a burial fee, 
And Timour-Mammon grins on a pile of children's bones. 
Is It peace or war? better, wir! loud war by land and by sea. 
War with a thousand battles, and shaking a hundred thrones. 

18. 

For I trust if on enemy's fleet came yonder round by the hill. 
And the rushing battle-bolt sang flrom the three-decker out of the foam, 
That the smooth-faced snub-nosed rogue would leap from his counter and till. 
And strike, if he could, were it but with his cheating yardwand, home.— 

14. 

What ! am I raging alone as my fother raged In his mood ? 
Must / too creep to the hollow and dash myself down and die 
Rather than hold by the law that I made, nevermore to brood 
On a horror of shatter'd limbs and a wretched swindler's lie ? 

16. 

Would there be sorrow for met there was love in the passionate shriek. 
Love for the silent thing that had made false haste to the grave- 
Wrapt In a cloak, as I sew him, and thought he would rise and speak 
And rave at the He and the liar, ah God, as he used to rave. 

Id. 

I am sick of the Hall and the hill, I am sick of the moor and the main. 
Why should I stay ? can a sweeter chance ever come to me here ? 
O, having the nen'es of motion as well as the nerves of pain, 
Were It not wife If I fled fh)m the place and the pit and the fear? 

IT. 

There are workmen up nt the Hall : they are coming back from abroad ; 
The dark old place will be gilt by the touch of a mlllionnalre : 
I have heard, I know not whence, of the singular beauty of Maud ; 
I play'd with the girl when a child ; she promised then to be fair. 

18. 

Maud with her venturous cllmblngs and tumbles and childish escapes, 
Maud the delight of the village, the ringing Joy of the Hall, 
Maud with her sweet purse-month when my father dangled the grapes, 
Maud the beloved of my mother, the moon-faced darling of all,— 
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19. 



What \» she now? My dreams are bad. She may bring me a corse. 
No, there is tetter game on the moor ; she will let me alone. 
Thanks, for the ilend best knows whether woman or man be the worao. 
I will bury myself in my books, and the Devil may pipe to his own. 

IL 

LoKo have I sigh*d for a calm : God grant I may find it at last ! 

It will never be broken by Maad, she has neither savor nor salt, 

But a cold and clear-cat flace, as I found when her carriage past. 

Perfectly beantifhl: let it be granted her: where is the fault? 

All that I saw (for her eyes were downcast, not to be seen) 

Faultily foultless, icily regular, splendidly null. 

Dead perfection, no more ; nothing more. If it had not been 

For a chance of travel, a paleness, an hour's defect of the rose, 

Or an underlip, you may call it a little too ripe, too fall. 

Or the least little delicate aquiline curve in a sensitive nofe. 

From which I escaped heart-free, with the least little touch of spleen. 

IIL 

CoLP and clear-cut fiice, why come you so cruelly meek, 
Breaking a slumber in which all spleenftil folly was drowned. 
Pale with the golden beam of an eyelash dead on the cheek. 
Passionless, pale, cold face, star-sweet on a gloom profound ; 
Womanlike, taking revenge too deep for a transient wrong 
Done but in thought to your beauty, and ever as pale as before 
Growing and fading and growing upon me without a sound. 
Luminous, gemllke, ghostlike, deathlike, half the night long 
Growing and fading and growing^ till I could bear it no more, 
Bnt arose, and all by myself in my own dark garden ground, 
Listening now to the tide in its broad-flung shipwrecking roar. 
Now to the scream of a maddened beach dragged down by the wave, 
Wa!k*d in a wintry wind by a ghastly glimmer, and found 
The shining dalTodll dead, and Orion low in his grave. 

IV. 

L 

A MiLLioM emeralds break ftx>m the ruby-budded lime 
In the little grove where I slt^-ah, wherefore cannot I be 
Like things of the season gay, like the bountlftil season bland. 
When the Cnr-oflT sail is blown by the breeze of a softer clime, ^ 

Half-lost in the llqald azure bloom of a crescent of sea. 
The silent sapphire-spangled marriage ring of the land ? 



Below me, there, is the village, and looks how quiet and small ! 
And yet bubbles o*er like a city, with gossip, scandal, and spite ; 
And Jack on his alehouse bench has as many lies as a Czar; 
And here on the landward side, by a red rock, glimmers the Hall ; 
And up in the high Hall-garden I see her pass like a light: 
But sorrow seize me if ever that light be my leading star I 

8. 

When have I bow*d to her father, the wrinkled head of the race ? 
I met her to-day with her brother, but not to her brother I bow*d ; 
I bow*d to his lady-sister as she rode by on the moor; 
But the flre of a foolish pride flash'd over her beautifhl face. 
O child, you wrong your beauty, believe it. In being so proad : 
Your father has wealth well-gotten, and I am nameless and poor. 



I keep but a man and a maid, ever ready to slander and steal ; 

I know it, and smile a hard-set smile, like a stoic, or like 

A wiser epicurean, and let the world have its way : 

For nature Is one with rapine, a harm no preacher can heal : 

The Mayfly is torn by the swallow, the sparrow spear'd by the shrike. 

And the whole little wood where I sit is a world of plunder and prey. 

5. 

We are puppets, Man in his pride, and Beauty fliir in her flower ; 
Do we move ourselves, or are moved by an unseen hand at a game 
That pushes us oflT ftx>m the board, and others ever succeed ? 
Ah yet, we cannot be kind to each other here for an hour ; 
We whisper, and hint, and chuckle, and grin at a brother's shame; 
However we brave '1 ont, we men are a little breed. 
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A moDttrouB eft was of old the Lord and Master of Earth, 
For him did his high son flame, and hla river billowing ran. 
And he felt himself in his force to be Natare*s crowning race. . 
As nine months go to the shaping an infhnt ripe for his birth. 
So many a million of ages have gone to the making of man : 
He now is first, but is he the last f is he not too base ? 

T. 

The roan of science himself is fonder of glory, and vain. 
An eye well*practised in nature, a spirit bounded and poor : 
The passionate heart of the poet is whlrl'd into folly and viee. 
I wonld not marvel at either, but keep a temperate brain ; 
For not to desire or admire, if a man could learn it, were more 
Than to walk all day like the sultan of old in a garden of spice. 

8. 

For the drift ol the Maker Is dark, an Isis hid by the veil. 

Who knows the ways of the world, how Ood will bring them about? 

Our planet is one, the suns are many, the world is wide. 

Shall I weep if a Poland fall ? shall I shriek if a Hungary fkil f 

Or an Infant civilisation be ruled with rod or with knout? 

I have not made the world, and He that made it will guide. 



Be mine a philosopher's life in the quiet woodland ways, 

Where if I cannot be gay let a passionless peace be my lot, 

Far-oflT f^om the clamor of liars belied in the hubbub of lies ; 

From the long-neck*d geese of the world that are ever hissing disprai^e^ 

Because their natures are little, and, whether be heed it or not, 

Where each man walks with his head in a cloud of poisonous flies. 

la 

And most of all would I flee from the cruel madness of love, 
The honey of poison-flowers and all the measureless ilL 
Ah Maud, you milk-white fawn, you are all unmeet for a wife. 
Tour mother is mute in her grave as her image in marble above ; 
Tour father is ever in London, you wander about at your will : 
Tou have but fed on the roses, and lain in the lilies of life. 



V. 

1. 

A voiox by the cedar-tree. 

In the meadow under the Hall ! 

She is singing an air that is known to roe, 

A passionate ballad gallant and gay, 

A martial song like a tmmpers call ! 

Singing alone in the morning of life, 

In the happy morning of life and of May, 

Singing of men that in battle array, 

Ready in heart and ready in hand, 

March with banner and bugle and flfe 

To the death, for their native laud. 

i. 

Maud with her exquisite face, 
And wild voice pealing up to the sunny sky, 
And feet like sunny gems on an English green, 
Maud in the light of her youth and her grace, 
Siiglng of Death, and of Honor that cannot die, 
Till I well could weep for a time so sordid and mean. 
And myself so languid and base. 

8. 

Silence, beautifhl voice! 

Be still, for you only trouble the mind 

With a Joy in which I cannot rejoice, 

A glory I shall not find. 

Still I I will hear you no more, 

For your sweetness hardly leaves me a choice 

But to move to the meadow and fall before 

Her feet on the meadow grasi^ and adore, 

Not her, who is neither courtly nor kind. 

Not her, not her, but a voice. 



VL 

L 

MoBMiMo arises stormy and paie. 

No sun, but a wannish glare 

f n fold upon fold of hueless cloud, 

And the budded peaks of the wood are bow'd 

Caught and cufTd by the gale : 

I had fimcled it would be fair. 

8. 

Whom but Maud should I meet 

Last night, when the sunset bnm*d 

On the blossomed gable-ends 

At the head of the village street. 

Whom but Maud should I meet f 

And she tonch'd my hand with a smile so sweet 

She made me divine amends 

For a courtesy not returned. 

8. 

And thus a delicate spark 

Of glowing and growing light 

Tliro* the livelong hours of the dark 

Kept itself warm in the heart of my dreama 

Ready to burst in a color*d flame; 

Till at last, when the morning came 

In a cloud, it faded, and seems 

But an ashen-gray delight 



What if with her sunny hair, 
And smile as sunny as cold, 
She meant to weave me a snare 
Of some coquettish deceit. 
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;ra-like m of old 

ingle me when we met, 

e her lion roll in a silken net, 

wn at a rictor'e feet 



at shall I be at fifty 

Nature keep me alive, 

d the world so bitter 

[ am bnt twenty-ijve ? 

she were not a cheat, 

1 were all that she eeem'd, 

ir smile were all that I dream'd, 

he world were not so bitter 

tmlle coald make it sweet. 

6. 

f tho' her eye seem*d Aill 
nd intent to me, 
f that dandy-despot, he, 
iweird mass of millinery, 
ird and cnrl'd Assyrian Boll 
ig of mnsk and of insolence, 
other, firom whom I keep aloof, 
'ants the finer politic sense 
sic, tho' bat in his own behoof, 
glassy smile his bmtal scorn,— 
f he had told her yestermom 
rettily for his own sweet sake 
of tenderness might be fefgn*d, 
moist mirage in desert eyes, 
\ when the rotten hnstings shake 
ther month to his braxen lies, 
ched Tote may be gained. 

7. 

raven ever croaks, at my side, 

ratch and ward, keep watch and ward, 

1 wilt prove their tooL 

0, myself fh>m myself I gnard, 
«n a man's own angry pride 
and bells for a fooL 

& 

8 the smile and tender tone 

>at ot her pitying womanhood, 

I I not, am 1 not, here alone 

ly a summer since she died, 

ther, who was so gentle and good ? 

alone in an empty hoose, 

alf-hid in the gleaming wood, 

1 hear the dead at midday moan, 

e shrieking rush of the wainscot mouse, 

y own sad name in comers cried, 

the shiver of dancing leaves is thrown 

its echoing chambers wide, 

norbid hate and horror have grown 

orld in which I have hardly mixt, 

morbid eating lichen fixt 

eart half-tum'd to stone. 

9. 

t of stone, are you fiesh, and caught 
t you swore to withstand f 
lat was it else within me wrought 
fear, the new strong wine of love, 
lade my tongue so stammer and trip 
[ saw the treasured splendor, her hand, 
iliding out of her sacred glove, 
e sunlight broke from her lip 1 

10. 

played with her when a child ; 
aembers it now we meet. 

1, well, well, I may be beguiled 
le coquettish deceit 

»he were not a cheat, 



If Maud were all that she seem*d. 
And her smile had all that I dream'd. 
Then the world were not so bitter 
But a smile could make it sweet • 

VIL 
1. 

Did I hear it half in a doie 
Long since, I know not where? 

Did I dream it an hour ago. 
When asleep in this armchair? 

8. 

Men were drinking together. 
Drinking and talking of me ; 

** Well, if it prove a girl, the boy 
WiU have plenty: so let it be." 



Is it an echo of something 
Read with a boy's delight, 

Viziers nodding together 
In some Arabian night f 



Strange, that I hear two men. 

Somewhere, talking of me ; 
"Well, if it prove a girl, my boy 

Will have plenty: so let it bi,'* 

vm. 

Sub came to the village church. 
And sat by a pillar alone ; 
An angel watching an urn 
Wept over her, carved in stone ; 
And once, but once, she lifted her eyes. 
And suddenly, sweetly, strangely blash'd 
To find they were met by my own ; 
And suddenly, sweetly, my heart beat stronger 
And thicker, until I heard no longer 
The snowy-banded, dilettante, 
Delicate-handed priest intone; 
And thought, is it pride, and mused and sigh'd 
No. surely, now it cannot be pride." 



ti 



IX. 

I WAS walking a mile, 
More than a mile from the shore. 
The sun look'd out with a smile 
Betwixt the cloud and the moor, 
And riding at set of day 
Over the dark moor land. 
Rapidly riding far awny. 
She waved to me with her hand. 
There were two at her side, 
Something fiash'd in the sun, 
Down by the hill I saw them ride, 
In a moment they were gone : 
Like a sudden spark 
Struck vainly in the night. 
And back returns the dark 
With no more hope of light 



1. 

SioK, am I sick of a Jealous dread f 
Was not one of the two at her side 
This new-made lord, whose splendor plucks 
The slavish hat fh>ra the villager's head ? 
Whose old grandfather has lately died. 
Gone to a blacker pit, for whom 
Grimy nakedness dragging his trucks 
And laying his trams in a poison'd gloom 
Wrought, till he £rept from a gutted miuj 
Master of half a servile shire, 
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And left his coal all turned into gold 
To a grandson, llrat of his noble line, 
Rich U& the grace all women desire, 
Strong in the power that all men adore. 
And simper and set their voices lower. 
And soften as if to a girl, and hold 
AweHBtricken breaths at a work dirlne, 
Seeing his gewgaw castle shine. 
New as his title, bnilt last year. 
There amid perky larches and pine. 
And over the snllen-porple moor 
(Look at it) pricking a cockney ear. 



What, has he found my Jewel onXf 
For one of the two that rode at her side 
Bound for the Hall, I am snre was he: 
Bonnd for the Hall, and I think for a bride. 
Blithe woald her brother's acceptance be. 
Maad coold be gracious too, no doabt, 
To a lord, a captain, a padded 8hiq>e, 
A bought commission, a waxen fkce, 
A rabbit month that is ever agape— 
Bought? what Is it he cannot buyf 
And therefore splenetic, personal, base, 
A wounded thing with a rancorous cry, 
At war with myself and a wretched race. 
Sick, sick to the heart of life, am I. 

Last week came one to the county town. 
To preach oar poor little army down. 
And play the game of the despot kings, 
Tho' the state has done it and thrice as well : 
This broad-brim*d hawker ot holy things. 
Whose ear Is stufTd with his cotton, and rings 
Bven in dreams to the chink of his pence. 
This huckster put down war ! can he tell 
Whether war be a cause or a consequence? 
Put down the passions that make earth Hell ! 
Down with ambition, avarice, pride. 
Jealousy, down I cut olT fh>m the mind 
The bitter springs of anger and fear ; 
Dovm too, down at jronr own fireside. 
With the evil tongue and the evil ear, 
For each is at war with mankind. 

4. 

I wish I could hear again 

The chivalrous battle-song 

That she warbled alone in her Joy ! 

I might persuade myself then 

She would not do herself this great wrong 

To take a wanton, dissolute boy 

For a man and leader of men. 

6. 

Ah God, for a man with heart, head, hand. 
Like some of the simple great ones gone 
For ever and ever by, 
One still strong man In a blatant land, 
Whatever they call hlro, what care I, 
Aristocrat, democrat, antocrnt,— one 
Who can rule and dare not He. 



And ah for a man to arise in me. 
That the man I am may cea«e to be! 

XL 

1. 

O I.KT the solid ground 
Not fail beneath my feet 

Before my life has found * 
What some have found so sweet; 



Then let come what come may. 
What matter if I go mad, 
I shall have had my day. 



Let the sweet heavens endure, 
Not close and darken above mr. 

Before I am quite quite sure 
That there is one to love me* 

Then let come what come may 

To a life that has been so sad, 

I shall have had my day. 

XU. 
L 

Bians in the high Hall-garden 
When twilight was falling, 

Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, 
They were crying and calling. 

S. 

Where was Maud ? in our wood ; 

And I, who else, was with her, 
Gathering woodland lilies. 

Myriads blow together. 

Birds in our woods sang 
Ringing thro' the valleys, 

Maud is here, here, here 
In among the lilies. 



I klss'd her slender hana. 
She took the kiss sedately, 

Maud is not seventeen, 
But she is tall and stately 



I to cry out on pride 
Who have won her favor I 

Maud were sure of Heaven 
If lowliness could save her. 

1 know the way she went 
Home with her maiden posy. 

For her feet have tonch'd the meadowi 
And left the daisies rosy. 

7. 

Birds in the high Hall-garden 
Were crying and calling to her. 

Where is Maud, Maud, Maud, 
One is come to woo her. 



Look, a horse at the door. 
And little King Charles is snarling. 

Go back, my lord, across the moor. 
You are not her darling. 

xm. 
1. 

SooBN*!), to be scom'd by one that I scorn. 

Is that a matter to make me fret? 

That a calamity hard to be borne ? 

Well, he may live to hate me yet 

Fool that I am to be vext with his pride! 

I past him, I was crossing his lands'; 

He stood on the path a little aside ; 

His face, as I grant, in spite of spite. 

Has a broad-blown comeliness, red and white 
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it two, as I think, he stands ; 
ences tnrn*d the live air sick, 
■ons opolence Jewel-thick 
If on his breast and his hands. 



call me nn^ntle, unfair, 
heartily then and there 

n the graup of fellowship ; 

[ past he was hnraming an air, 

then with a ridlug whip 

ipping a glossy boot, 

g a contnmelions lip, 
me fh)m head to foot 

ay British stare. 

e here in his father's chair? 
lan never comes to his place: 
ieve him ashamed to be seen? 
ace, in the village street, 
[ caoght a glimpse of his face, 
wolf and a lean. 
>w, woald I call him a cheat: 
terhaps, as a child of deceit, 
by a tme descent be ontme ; 
is as tme as Hand is sweet ; 
:y her sweetness only dne 
Mter blood by the other side ; 
r has been a thing complete, 
be came to be so allied, 
ithont, faithfhl within, 
Im is nothing akin : 
[far mystic grace 
>nly the child of her mother, 
1 the whole inherited sin 
ge scapegoat of the race, 
>n the brother. 



ry spirit, and let him b6l 
s sister smiled on me? 

XIV. 

1. 

a garden of roses 
fi&lr on a lawn ; 
walks in her state 
npon bed and bower 
r I climb'd at dawn 
by her garden gate; 
ips at the top, 
>t by a passion-flower. 

8. 

n little oak-room 

nd, like a precious stone 

heart of the carren gloom, 

1 herself^ when alone 

' her music and books, 

rother lingers late 

stering company) looks 

l*s own garden gate : 

ight as I stood, if a hand, as white 

3am in the moon, were laid 

ip of the window, and my Delight 

len desire, like a glorious ghost, to glide, 

a of the seventh Heaven, down to my side, 

) but a step to be made. 

8. 

flattcr'd my mind, 

seem'd overbold; 

aght that she cared for me, 

nght she was kind 

[se she was cold. 



4. 

I heard no sound where I stood 

But the rivulet on from the lawn 

Running down to my own dark wood ; 

Or tlie voice of the long sea-wave as it sweird 

Now and then in the dim-gray dawn ; 

But I look'd, and round, all round the house I be- 
held 

The death-white curtain drawn; 

Felt a horror over me creep, 

Prickle my skin and catch my breath. 

Knew that the death-white curtain meant but sleep, 

Tet I shudder'd and thought like a fool of the sleep 
of death. 

XV. 

So dark a mind within me dwells, 

And I make myself such evil cheer. 
That if I be dear to some one else, 

Then some one else may have much to fbar; 
But if I be dear to some one else, 

Then I should be to myself more dear. 
Shall I not Uke care of all that I think. 
Yea ev*n of wretched meat and drink. 
If I be dear. 
If I be dear to some one else f 

XVL 



This lump of earth has left his estate 

The lighter by the loss of his weight; 

And so that he find what he went to seek. 

And fhlsome Pleasure clog him, and drown 

His heart in the gross mud-honey of town. 

He may stay for a year who has gone for a week 

But this is the day when I must speak. 

And I see my Oread coming don-n, 

O this is the day ! 

beautifhl (Creature, what am I 
That I dare to look her way; 
Think I may hold dominion sweet, 

Lord of the pulse that is lord of her breast. 
And dream of her beauty with tender dread. 
From the delicate Arab arch of her feet 
To the grace that, bright and light as the crest 
Of a peacock, sits on her shining head. 
And she knows it not : O, if she knew It, 
To know her beauty might half undo it 

1 know it the one bright thing to save 
My yet young life in the wilds of Time, 
Perhaps firom madness, perhaps from crime 
Perhaps firom a selfish grave. 



What, If she were fastened to this fool lord. 

Dare I bid her abide by her word f 

Should I love her so well if she 

Had given her word to a thing so low? 

Shall I love her as well if she 

Can break her word were it even for me 7 

I trust tliat it is not so. 

3. 

Catch not my breath, O clamorous heart 
Let not my tongue be a thrall to my eye. 
For I must tell her before we part, 
I must tell her, or die. 

xvn. 

Go not, happy day. 
From the shining fields, 

Oo not, happy day, 
Till the maiden yields. 
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Rosy i8 the West, 

Rosy is the Sooth, 
Roses are her cheeks, 

And a rose her mooth. 
When the happy Tea 

Falters fttim her lips, 
Pass and blnsh the news 

O'er the blowing ships, 
Over blowing seas, 

Over seas at rest. 
Pass the happy news. 

Slash it thro' the West, 
Till the red man dance 

By his red cedar-tree. 
And the red man's babe 

Leap, beyond the sea. 
Blnsh fh>m West to East, 

Blnsh from East to Wwt, 
Till the West is East, 

Blush it thro' the West. 
Rosy is the West, 

Rosy is the South, 
Roses are her cheeks, 

And a rose her month. 

xvra. 

1. 

I OATK led her home, my lore, my only friend. 
There is none like her, none, 
And ncTer yet so warmly ran my blood 
•And sweetly, on and on 
Calming itself to the long-wish'd-for end, 
Full to the banks, close on the promised good. 

8. 

None like her, none. 

Just now the dry-tongued laurel's pattering talk 

Seem'd her light foot along the garden walk. 

And shook my heart to think she comes once more ; 

But even then I heard her close the door. 

The gates of heayen are dosed, and she is gone. 



There is none like her, none. 

Nor will be when our summers have deceased. 

O, art thou sighing for Lebanon 

In the long breeze that streams to thy delicious 

East, 
Sighing for Lebanon, 

Dark cedar, tho' thy limbs have here increased, 
Upon a pastoral slope as fair. 
And looking to the South, and fed 
With honey'd rain and delicate air, 
And haunted by the starry head 
Of her whose gentle will has changed my fate. 
And made my life a perftimed altar-flame ; 
And over whom thy darkness must have spread 
With such delight as theirs of old, thy great 
Forefathers of the thomless garden, there 
Shadowing the snow-limb'd Eve from whom she 
'Oame. 

4. 

Heie will I lie, while these long branches sway, 

And. yon fair stars that crown a happy day 

Go in and out as if at merry play, 

Who am no more so all forlorn, 

As when it seem'd far better to be bom 

To labor and the mattock-harden'd hand, 

Than nursed at ease and brought to understand 

A sad astrology, the boundless plan 

That makes you tyrants in your iron skies. 

Innumerable, pitiless, passionless eyes. 

Cold flres, yet with power to burn and brand 

His nothingness into man. 



But now shine on, and what care I, 

Who in this stormy gulf have found a pearl 

The countercharm of space and hoUow sky, 

And do accept my madness and would die 

To save flrom some slight shame one simpte giii 



Would die ; for sullen-seeming Death may give 

More life to Love than is or ever was 

In our low world, where yet *t is sweet to live. 

Let no one ask me how it came to pass ; 

It seems that I am happy, that to me 

A livelier emerald twinkles in the grass, 

A purer sapphire melts into the sea. 

T. 

Not die : but live a life of truest breath. 

And teach true life to flght with mortal wrongs. 

O, why should Love, like men in drinking-songs, 

Spice his fair banquet with the dust of death f 

Make answer, Maud my bliss. 

Maud made my Maud by that long lover's kiss, 

Life of my life, wilt thou not answer this t 

** The dusky strand of Death inwoven here 

With dear Love's tie, makes Love himself more dear. 



Is that enchanted mpan only the swell 
Of the long waves that roll In yonder bay? 
And hark the clock within, the silver knell 
Of twelve sweet hours that past in bridal white, 
And died to live, long as my pulses play; 
But now by this my love has closed her sight 
And given false death her hand, and stol'n away 
To dreamfhl wastes where footless fancies dwell 
Among the fancies of the golden day. 
May nothing there her maiden grace aflfHght ! 
Dear heart, I feel with thee the drowsy spell. 
My bride to be, my evermore delight. 
My own heart's heart and ownest own farewell; 
It Is but for a little space I go 
And ye meanwhile far over moor and fell 
Beat to the noiseless music of the ni^ht 1 
Has our whole earth gone nearer to the glow 
Of your soft splendors that you look so bright? 
/ have cllmb'd nearer out of lonely HelL 
Beat, happy stars, timing with things below, 
Beat with my heart more blest than heart can 
Blest, but for some dark undercurrent woe 
That seems to draw— but it shall not be so: 
Let all be well, be well. 

XIX. 

1. 

Hm brother is coming back to-night, 
Breaking up my dream of delight. 



My dream ? do I dream of bliss f 
I have walk'd awake with Truth. 

when did a morning shine 
So rich in atonement as this 
For my dark dawning youth, 
Darken'd watching a mother decline 

And that dead man at her heart and miocz 
For who was left to watch her but I ? 
Tet so did I let my freshness die. 

a. 

1 trust that J did not Ulk 
To gentle Maud In onr walk 
(For often iik lonely wanderings 

I have cnrsea him even to lifeless things 



\ 
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mat that 1 did not talk, 

ich on her father's sin: 

ire I did bat speak 

mother's faded cheek 

It slowly grew so thin, 

felt she was slowly dying 

ith lawyers and hamss'd with debt: 

w often I canght her with eyes all wet, 

i; her head at her son and sighing 

d of trooble within. 1 



and too, Maud was mored 
tk of the mother she loved 

scarce less forlorn, 
ibroad and it seems apart 
dm who had ceased to share her heart, 
er monming over the fend, 
nsehold Fury sprinkled with blood 
ch oor booses are torn ; 
range was what she said, 
snly Mand and the brother 
>ver her dying bed, — 
[aad*s dark father and mine 
»nnd ns one to the other, 
led OS over their wine 

day when Mand was bom ; 
tier mine from her first sweet breath, 
nine by a right, fttim birth till death, 
oinfr— our Cdihers have sworn. 



i tme blood spilt had in it a heat 
lolve the precions seal on a bond, 
' left oncancell'd, had been so sweet : 
me of OS thought of a something beyond, 
e that awoke in the heart of the child, 
rere a dnty done to the tomb, 
rriends for her sake, to be reconciled ; 
was corsing them and my doom, 
ting a dangerons thought ran wild 
>ften abroad in the fragrant gloom 
gn chnrches,— I see her there, 
English lily, breathing a prayer 
Mends, to be reconciled I 



n what a flint is he I 
, at Florence, at Bome, 
rhenever she tonch'd on me 
Dtber had langh'd her down, 
last, when each came home, 
darkened into a frown, 
ir, and forbid her to speak 
her friend of the years before ; 
is was what had redden *d her cheek, 
bow'd to her on the moor. 

T. 

nd, altho* not blind 
holts of his heart and mind, 
e cannot bat love him, 
^ he is roagh bat kind, 
ihes me to approve him, 
Is me, when she lay 
Xj with a fear of worse, 
left his wine and horses and play, 
I her, read to her, night and day, 
Lded her like a nnrse. 



)0t the death>t>ed desire 
by this heir of the liar— 
>at kind ? yet I know 
plotted against me in this, 



That he plots against me still. 
Kind to Mand f that were not amiss. 
Well, rough hot kind : why, let it be sot 
For shall not Mand have her will t 



For, Maud, so tender and trae, 
As long as my life endures 
I fleel I shall owe yoo a ddbt, ' 
That I never can hope to pay; 
And if ever I should forget 
That I owe this debt to you 
And for your sweet sake to yours ; 

then, what then shall I say ?— 
If ever I §hotUd forget. 

May God make me more wretched 
Than ever I have been yet ! 

10. 

So now I have swom to bury 
All this dead body of bate, 

1 feel so firee and so clear 

By the loss of that dead weight. 

That I should grow light-headed, I fear. 

Fantastically merry; 

But that her brother comes, like a blight 

On my tttth hope, to the Hall to-night. 



1. 

Stbakqz, that I felt so gay, 
Strange that I tried to-day 
To b^nlle her melancholy ; 
The Sultan, as we name him,— 
She did not wish to blame him^ 
But he vext her and perplext her 
With his woridly Ulk and folly: 
Was it gentle to reprove her 
For Bteedlng out of view 
From a little lazy lover 
Who but claims her as bis dnc? 
Or for chilling his caresses 
By the coldness of her manners. 
Nay, the plainness of her dresses t 
Now I know her but in two, 
Nor can pronounce upon it 
If one should ask me whether 
The habit, hat, and feather. 
Or the fhxrk and gypsy bonnet 
Be the neater and completer; 
For nothing can be sweeter 
Than maiden Maud in either. 



But to-morrow, if we live. 
Our ponderous squire will give 
A grand political dinner 
To half the sqnirelings near; 
And Maud will wear her Jewels, 
And the bird Ot prey will hover, 
And the titmouse hope to win her 
With his chirrap at her ear. 

8. 

A grand political dinner 

To the men of many acres, 

A gathering of the Tory, 

A dinner and then a dance 

For the maids and marriage-makers, 

And every eye but mine will glanx 

At Maud in all her glory. 



For I am not invited, 

But, vrith the Sultan's pardo 

I am all as well delighted. 

For I know her own roee-gardeOt 
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And mean to linger in it 
Till the dancing will be over; 
And then, O then, come ont to me 
For a minnte, bat for a minnte, 
Come ont to yonr own tme lover, 
That your true lover may see 
Tour glory also, and render 
All homage to his own darling, 
Queen Maud In all her aplendor. 

XXI. 

KivuLKT crossing my ground, 

And bringing me down from the Hall 

This garden-rose that I found, 

Forgetful of Maud and me, 

And lost in trouble and moving round 

Here at the head of a tinkling fall. 

And trying to pass to the sea ; 

O Rivulet, bom at the Hall, 

My Maud has sent It by thee 

(If I read her sweet will right) 

On a blushing mission to me. 

Saying in odor and color, ** Ah, be 

Among the roses to-night.** 

XXIL 

1. 

Comb mto the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, night, has flown, 

Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone ; 

And the woodbine npices are wafted abroad. 
And the musk of the roses blown. 



Por a breeze of morning moves. 
And the planet of Love is on high. 

Beginning to fuint in the light that she loves 
On a bed of daflbdil sky, 

To faint in the light of the sun that she lovee. 
To faint in his light, and to die. 

3. 

All night have the roses heard 

The flute, violin, bassoon ; 
All night has the casement Jessamine stirr*d 

To the dancers dancing in tune ; 
Till a silence fell with the waking bird. 

And a hush with* the setting moon. 



I said to the lily, "There is but one 
With whom she has heart to be gay. 

When will the dancers leave her alone f 
She is weary of dance and play." 

Now half to the setting moon are gone. 
And half to the rising day ; 

Low on the sand and loud on the stone 

The lost wheel echoes away. 



1 said to the rose, "The brief night goes 

In babble and revel and >vine. 
O young lord-lover, what sighs are those. 

For one that will never be thine? 
But mine, but mine," so I sware to the rose, 

" For ever and ever, mine." 



And the soul of the rose went into my blood. 

As the music clash*d in the hall ; 
And long by the garden lake I stood. 

For I heard your rivulet fall 
Prom the lake to the meadow and on to the wood. 

Our wood, that is dearer than all ; 



7. 
From the meadow your walks have left so nreet 

That whenever a March-wind sighs 
He sets the Jewel-print of your feet. 

In violets blue as yonr eyes. 
To the woody hollows in which we meet 

And the valleys of Paradise. 

& 

The slender acacia would not shake 

One long milk-bloom on the tree; 
The white lake-blossom fell into the lake. 

As the pimpernel dozed on the lee; 
But the rose was awake all night for your sakay 

Knowing your promise to me ; 
The lilies and roses were all awake. 

They sigh*d for the dawn and thee. 

9, 

Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls. 

Come hither, the dances are done. 
In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls. 

Queen lily and rose in one; 
Shine, out, little head, sunning over with cari% 

To the flowers, and be their sun. 

IOl 

There has fallen a splendid tear 

From the passion-flower at the gate 
She is coming, my dove, my dear ; 

She is coming, my life, my fate ; 
The red rose cries, " She is Bear, she is nearf 

And the white rose weeps, "She la late;* 
The larkspur listens, " I hear, I hear ;" 

And the lily whispers, "I wait" 

11. 

She is coming, my own, my sweet 4 

Were it ever so airy a tread. 
My heart would hear her and beat. 

Were it earth in an earthy bed ; 
My dust would hear her and beat. 

Had I lain Ibr a century dead; 
Would start and tremble nnder her feet. 

And blossom in purple and red. 

XXIIL 

1. 

" The fiiult was mine, the fault was mine ' — 

Why am I sitting here so stnnn*d and still. 

Plucking the harmless wild-flower on the hlllf— " 

It is this guilty hand 1— 

And there rises ever a passionate cry 

From underneath in the darkening land— 

What Is it, that has been done? 

O dawn of Eden bright over earth and sky. 

The flres of Hell brake ont of thy rising sun. 

The flres of Hell and of Hate ; 

For she, sweet soul, had hardly spoken a word, 

When her brother ran in his rage to the gats. 

He came with the babe-faced lord ; 

Heap'd on her terms of disgrace. 

And while she wept, and I strove to be cool. 

He flercely gave me the lie, 

Till I with as flerce an anger spoke. 

And he struck me, madman, over the face, 

Stmck me before the languid fool. 

Who was gaping and grinning by: 

Stmck for himself an evil stroke : 

Wrought for his house an irredeemable woe: 

For fh>nt to fh>nt in an hour we stood. 

And a million horrible bellowing echoes broke 

From the red-rlbb*d hollow behind the wood. 

And thunder'd up into Heaven the Christless cod^ 

That must have life for a blow. 
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sr and ever afresh they eeem'd to grow. 
i8 it he lay there with a fading eye ? 
"he faalt waa mine/' he whisper'd, " fly !** 
en glided ont of the Joyoaa wood 
e ghastly Wraith of one that I know ; 
d there rang on a sadden a passionate cry, 
itj for a brother's blood: 
will ring in my heart and my ears, till I die, till 
Idle. 



it gone? my pnlses beat— 

lat was it? a lying trick of the brain? 

I I thoQght I saw her stand, 

ihadow there at my feet, 

^h OTer the shadowy land. 

is gone ; and the heavens fall in a gentle rain, 

len they shonld barst and drown with ddoglu;; 

storms 
e feeble vassals of wine and anger «nd Inst, 
e little hearts that know not how to forgive: 
se, my God, and strike, for we hold Thee jnst, 
Ike dead the whole weak race of venomous worms, 
at sting each other here in the dnst ; 
{ are not worthy to live. 

XXIV. 

1. 

Sks what a lovely shell. 
Small and pare as a pearl. 
Lying close to my foot. 
Frail, bat a work divine. 
Hade so foirily well 
With delicate spire and whorl, 
•How exqalsltely minate, 
A miracle of design ! 

8. 

What is it? a learned man 
Coald give it a clamsy name. 
Let him name it who can, 
The beaaty wonld be the same. 

The tiny cell is forlorn, 
Void of the little living will 
That made it stir on the shore. 
Did he stand at the diamond door 
Of his house in a rainbow Mil t 
Did he push, when he was uncurrd, 
A golden foot or a fairy horn 
Thro' his dim water-world f 

4. 

Slight, to be cmsh'd with a tap 
Of my flnger-nail on the sand, 
Small, but a work divine, 
Frail, but of force to withstand. 
Year upon year, the shock 
Of cataract seas that snap 
The three-decker's oaken spine 
Athwart the ledges of rock, 
Here on the Breton strand ! 



Breton, not Briton ; here 

Like a (>hlpwreck'd man on a coast 

Of ancient fable and fear,— 

Plagncd with a flitting to and fW), 

A disease, a hard mechanic ghost 

That never came from on high 

Nor ever arose from below, 

Bnt only moves with the moving eye, 

Flying along the land and the main,— 



Why shonld it look like Hand t 
Am I to be overawed 
By what I cannot but know 
Is a Jnggle bom of the brain f 



Back ft^m the Breton coast, 

Sick of a nameless fear, 

Back to the dark sea-line 

Looking, thinking of all I have loBt{ 

An old song vexes my ear; 

But that of Lamech is mine. 

7. 

For years, a measureless ill, 
For years, forever, to part,— 
But she, she wonld love me still 4 
And as long, O God, as she 
Have a grain of love for me. 
So long, no donbt, no doabt. 
Shall I nurse in my dark heart. 
However weary, a spark of will 
Not to be trampled out 



Strange, that the mind, when fraugnt 

With a passion so intense 

One would think that it well 

Might drown all life in the eye,— 

That it should, by being so overwrought, 

Suddenly strike on a sharper sense 

For a shell, or a flower, little things 

Which 'else would have been past by ! 

And now I remember, I, 

When he lay dying there, 

T noticed one of his many rings 

(For he had many, poor worm) and thought 

It is his mother's hair. 

9. 

Who knows if he be dead ? 
Whether I need have fled ? 
. Am I guilty of blood f 
However this may be/ 
Comfort her, comfort her, all things good. 
While I am over the sea ! 
Let me and my passionate love go by, 
But speak to her all things holy and high, 
Whatever happen to me ! 
Me and my harmful love go by; 
But come to her waking, find her asleep. 
Powers of the height. Powers of the deep. 
And comfort her tho' I die. 

XXV. 

CocHAGB, poor heart of stone ! 

I will not ask thee why 

Thou canst not understand 

That thou art left forever alone: 

Courage, poor stupid heart of stone.— 

Or If I ask thee why. 

Care not thou to reply: 

She Is bat dead, and the time Is at hand 

When thou shalt more than die. 

XXVI. 

1. 

O xnAT 't were possible 

After long grief and pain 

To And the arms of my true lovo 

Round me once again I 



When I was wont to meet her 
In the silent woody places 
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By the home that gave me birth, 
We stood tranced Id long embraces 
Mlxt with kiaaes sweeter sweeter 
Than anything on earth. 



A shadow flits before me. 

Not thon, bat like to thee ; 

Ah Christ, that it were possible 

For one short hoar ta see 

The soals we loved, that they might tell as 

MThat and where they be. 

4. 

It leads me forth at evening, 

It lightly winds and steals 

In a cold white robe before me, 

When all my spirit reels 

At the shoats, the leagaes of lighta. 

And the roaring of the wheels. 

0. 

Half the night I waste in sighs, 
Half in dreams I sorrow after 
The delight of early skies ; 
In a wakefal doze I sorrow 
For the hand, the lips, the eyes, 
For the meeting of the morrow, 
The delight of happy laughter, 
The delight of low replies. 



*r is a morning pare and sweet. 
And a dewy splendor falls 
On the little flower that clings 
To the turrets and the walls ; 
'T is a morning pare and sweet. 
And the light and shadow fleet ; 
She is walking in the meadow. 
And the woodland echo rings; 
In a moment we shall meet; 
She is singing in the meadow, 
And the rivalet at her feet 
Ripples on in light and shadow 
To the ballad that she sings. 



Do I hear her sing as of old. 

My b\rd with the shining head. 

My own dove with the tender eye? 

Bat there rings on a sadden a passionate cry, 

There is some one dying or dead, 

And a sullen thunder is roird; 

For a tumult shakes the city, 

And I wake, my dream is fled : 

In the shuddering dawn, behold. 

Without knowledge, without pity, 

By the curtains of my bed 

That abiding phantom cold. 



Get thee hence, nor come again, 
Mix not memory with doubt. 
Pass, thou deathlike type of pain. 
Pass and cease to move about, 
T is the blot upon the brain 
That will show itself without. 

9. 

Then I rise, the eavedrops fall. 
And the yellow vapors choke 
The great city sounding wido; 
The day comes, a dull red ball 
Wrapt in drifts of lurid smoke 
On the mioty river-tide. 



10. 

Thro* the hnbbub of the market 

I steal, a wasted flrame. 

It crosses here, it crosses there, 

Thro* all that crowd oonftised and loud, 

The shadow still the same ; 

And on my heavy eyelids 

My anguish hangs like shame. 

IL 

Alas for her that met me. 

That heard me softly call. 

Came glimmering thro* the laurels 

At the quiet evenfall. 

In the garden by the turrets 

Of the old manorial halL 

12. 

Would the happy spirit descend. 
From the realms of light and song, 
In the chamber or the street. 
As she looks among the blest. 
Should I fear to g^^'eet my friend 
Or to say " forgive the wrong,** 
Or to ask her, " take me sweet. 
To the regions of thy rest f ** 

18. 

But the broad light glares and beats, 

And the shadow flits and fleets 

And will not let me be; 

And I loathe the squares and streets^ 

And the faces that ouq meets. 

Hearts with no love for me: 

Always I long to creep 

Into some still cavern deep, 

There to weep, and weep, and weep 

My whole soul oat to thee. 

XXVIL 
1. 

• 

Bead, Ion;; dead. 

Long dead ! 

And my heart is a handftil of dust. 

And the wheels go over my head. 

And my bones ai^ shaken with pain, 

For into a shallow grave they are thrust. 

Only a yard beneath the street, 

And the hoofs of the horses beat, beat. 

The hoofs of the horses beat, 

Beat iuto my scalp and my brain, 

With never an end to the stream of passing Ub^ 

Driving, hurrying, marrying, burying. 

Clamor and rumble, and ringing and clatter, 

And here beneath it Is all as bad. 

For I thought the dead had peace, but it is not se,- 

To have no peace in the grave, is that not sadf 

But up and down and to and tro, 

Ever about me the dead men go ; 

And then to hear a dead man chatter 

Is enough to drive one mad. 

S. 

Wretchedest age, since Time began. 

They cannot even bury a man ; 

And tho* we paid our tithes in the days that are gone, 

Not a bell was rung, not a prayer was read ; 

It is that which makes us loud in the world of ths 

dead; 
There is none that does his work, not one ; 
A touch of their ofllce might have sufficed. 
But the churchmen fain would kill their church. 
As the churches have kiird their Christ. 
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sre Is one of ns sobbing, 

It to his distress ; 

lother, a lord of all things, praying 

own great self, as I gaess ; 

lother, a statesman there, betraying 

rty-secret, fool, to the press ; 

mder a vile physician, blabbing 

Be of his patient, — all for what? 

Lie the maggot bom in an empty head, 

heedle a world that loves him not, 

is bat a world of the dead. 



g bat idiot gabble ! 
i prophecy ^Iven of old 
en not nnderstood, 
me to pass as foretold ; 

any man think for the pnbllc good, 
bble, merely for babble, 
lever whisper'd a private affair 

the hearing of cat or moase, 
; to myself in the closet alone, 
leard it shonted at once from the top of the 
oase; 

ling came to be known : 
>ld him we were there ? 

0. 

it gray old wolf, for he came not back 
he wlldemesa, full of wolves, where he used 
>lie: 

gather'd the bones fur his overgrown, whelp 
> crack; 
;hem now for yoftrself^ and howl, and die. 



f, cnrse me the blabbing lip, 

rse me the British vermin, the rat ; 

not whether he came in the Hanover ship, 
mow that he lies and listens mate 
indent mansion*s crannies and holes: 
, arsenic, snre, woald do It, 

that now we poison oar babes, poor soals ? 
I used np for that 

7. 

n now: she is standing h^ at my head; 

iutlfal now, not even kind ; 

y take her now; for she never speaks her 

dnd, 

ever the one thing silent here. 

DOt of as, as I divine ; 

nes from another stiller world of the dead, 

not fairer than mine. 

8. 

mow where a garden grows, 
than anght iu the world beside, 
le np of the lily and rose 
ow by night, when the season is good, 
sound of dancing music and jButcs : 
ily flowers, they had no fruits, 
ftlmost fear they are not roses, but blood ; 
I keeper was one, so fhll of pride, 
:t a dead man there to a spectral bride ; 
if he had not been a Sultan of brutes, 
he have that hole in his side? 

9. 

at will the old man say ? 
a cmel snare in a pit 
h a friend of mine one stormy day ; 
w I conld even weep to think of ft ; 
at trill the old man say 
le comes to the second corpse In the pit f 



Friend, to be struck by the public foe. 
Then to strike him and lay him low, 
That were a public merit, far, 
Whatever the Quaker holds, firom sin ; 
But the red life spilt for a private blow^ 
I swear to yon, lawftil and lawless war 
Are scarcely even akin. 

tl. 

me, why have they not buried me deep enough t 
Is it kind to have made me a grave so rough, 
Me, that was never a quiet sleeper? 

Maybe still I am but half-dead; 
Then I cannot be wholly dumb ; 

1 will cry to the steps above my head, 

And somebody, surely, some kind heart will come 
To bury me, bury me 
Beeper, ever so little deeper. 

xxvni. 

1. 

Mr life has crept so long on a broken wing 
Thro* cells of madness, haunts of horror and fear, 
That I come to be gratefhl at last for a little thing: 
My mood is changed, for it fell at a time of year 
When the face of night is fUr on the dewy downs, 
And the shining daffodil dies, and the Charioteer 
And starry Gemini hang like glorioos crowna 
Over Orion's grave low down in the west, 
That like a silent lightning under the stars 
She seem'd to divide in a dream fh>m a band of the 

blest. 
And spoke of a hope for the world in ^Jie coming 

wars — 
"And in that hope, dear sonl, let trouble have rest, 
Knowing I tarry for thee,** and pointed to Mars 
As he glow*d like a ruddy shield on the Lion*s 

breast. 



And it was but a dream, yet it yielded a aear de- 
light 
To have look'd, tho' but in a dream, upon eyes ho 

fair. 
That had been In a weary world my one thing bright ; 
And it was but a dream, yet it lightened my despair 
When I thought that a war would arise in defence 

of the right. 
That an iron tyranny now should bend or cease. 
The glory of manhood stand on his ancient height, 
Nor Britain's one sole Ood be the milllonnalre: 
No more shall commerce be all in all, and Peace 
Pipe on her pastoral hillock a languid note. 
And watch her harvest ripen, her herd increase, 
Nor the cannon-bullet rust on a slothfbl shore. 
And the cobweb woven across the cannon's throat 
Shall shake its threaded tears In the wind no more. 

8. 

And as months ran on and rumor of battle grew. 
" It Is time, It is time, O passionate heart,** said I 
(For I cleaved to a cause that I felt to be pure and 

true), 
" It is time, O passionate heart and morbid eye. 
That old hysterical mock-disease should die." 
And I stood on a giant deck and mix*d my breath 
With a loyal people shouting a battle cry. 
Till I saw the dreary phantom arise and fly 
Far into the North, and battle, and seas of death 



Let It go or stay, so I wake to the higher aims 
Of a land that has lost for a little her Inst of gold, 
And love of a peace that was full of wrongs and 
shames. 
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Horrible, batefnl, monstroot, not to be told ; 
And ball once more to tbe banner of battle nnroird ! 
Tbo* many a ligbt sball darken, and many aball weep 
For tboee tbat are crosb'd In tbe clavb of Jarring 

claims, 
Yet God*8 Jnat wratb sball be wreaked on a giant 

liar; 
And many a darkness into tbe ligbt sball leap 
And sbine in tbe sudden making of splendid names, 
And noble tbongbt be freer under tbe snn, 
And tbe beart of a people beat witb one desire : 
For tbe peace, tbat I deem'd no peace, is over and 

done. 
And now by tbe side of tbe Black and tbe Baltic 

deep, 
And deatbfbl-grinning montbs of tbe fortress, flames 
Tbe blood-red blossom of war witb a beart of flre. 



Let it flame or fade, and tbe war roll down like a 

wind. 
We bave proved we bave bearts In a canse, we are 

noble still, 
And myself bave awaked, as it seems, to tbe better 

mind; 
It is better to flgbt for tbe good, tban to rail at tbe 

ill; 
I bave felt witb my native land, I am one witb my 

kind, 
I embrace tbe pnrpose of God, and tbe doom as- 

eign'd. 



THE BROOK ; 

AN IDTL. 

'Hkeb, by tbis brook, we parted; I to tbe East 
And be for Italy— too late— too late: 
One whom tbe strong sons of tbe world despise ; 
For lucky rbymes to blm were scrip and sbare. 
And mellow metres more tban cent for cent ; 
Nor could be understand bow money breeds, 
Tbongbt it a dead tbing ; yet bimself could make 
Tbe tbing tbat is not as the tbing tbat la. 

bad be lived ! In our school-books we say. 
Of those tbat held their heads above tbe crowd. 
They flourished then or then : but life in him 
Could scarce be said to flourish, only toncb*d 
On such a time as goes before tbe leaf. 

When all tbe wood stands in a mist of green. 
And nothing perfect : yet tbe brook be loved, 
For which, in branding summers of Bengal, 
Or ev*n tbe sweet half-English Neilgberry air, 

1 panted, seems, as I re-listen to it, 
Prattling tbe primrose fancies of the boy. 

To me that loved him; for 'O brook,' be says, 
*0 babbling brook,' says Edmund in bis rhyme, 
* Whence come you ?* and the brook, why not ? re- 
plies. 

I come from haunts of coot and hem, 

I make a sudden sally 
And sparkle out among the fern, 

To bicker down a valley. 

By thirty bills I hurry down. 

Or slip between tbe ridges, 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 

And half a hundred bridges. 

Till last by Philip's (krm I flow 

To join tbe brimming river. 
For men may come and men may go^ 

But 1 go on forever. 

*'Poor lad, be died at Florence, quite worn out, 
Travelling to Naples. There is Daniley bridge. 
It has more ivy ; there tbe river ; and there 
Stands Philip's form where brook and river meet. 



I chatter over stony ways. 

In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 

With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a fleld and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 

I chatter; chatter, as I flow 

To Join tbe brimming river. 
For men may come and men may go^ 

But I go on forever. 

" But Philip chatter'd more than brook or bird ; 
Old Philip; all about tbe fields you caught 

His weary daylong chirping, like the dry 
Higb-elbow'd grigs that leap in summer grass. 

I wind about, and in and out, 
Witb here a blossom sailing. 

And here and there a lusty trout. 
And here and there a grayling. 

And here and there a foamy fiake 

Upon me, as I travel 
Witb many a silvery waterbreak 

Above the golden gravel. 

And draw them all along, and flow 
To Join tbe brimming river. 

For men may come and men may g(\ 
But I go on forever. 

"0 darling Katie Willowv, bis one child I 
A maiden of our century, yet most meek ; 
A daughter of our meadows, yet not coarse; 
Straight, but as lissome as a hazel wand ; 
Her eyes a basbfbl azure, and her hair 
In gloss and hue the chutnut, when the sbeD 
Divides threefold to shoir tbe fruit within. 

" Sweet Katie, once I did her a good turn. 
Her and her far-off* cousin and betrothed, 
James Willows, of one name and beart with hrr. 
For here I came, twenty years back, — tbe week 
Before I parted witb poor Edmund; crost 
By tbat old bridge which, half in ruins then. 
Still makes a hoary eyebrow for the gleam v^ 
Beyond it, where the waters marry— crost. 
Whistling a random bar of Bonny Doon, 
And pusb'd at Philip's garden-gate. Tbe gate, 
Half-parted from a weak and scolding binge. 
Stuck; and be clamor'd fW>m a casement, *nin' 
To Katie somewhere in tbe walks below, 
* Run, Katie I' Katie never ran : she moved 
To meet me, winding under woodbine bowers, 
A little flntter'd witb her eyelids down, 
Fresh apple-blossom, blushing for a boon. 

"What was it? less of sentiment tban sense 
Had Katie ; not illiterate ; neither one 
Who babbling in the fount of Active tears. 
And nursed by mealy-mouthed philanthropies, 
Divorce tbe Feeling from her mate the Deed. 

"She told me. She and James had quaireU'A 
Why? 
What cause of quarrel? None, she said, no cause; 
James bad no cause : but when I prest tbe cause, 
I learnt that James bad flickering Jealousies 
Which anger'd her. Who anger'd James ? I said. 
But Katie snatch'd her eyes at once ftom mine, 
And sketching witb her slender-pointed foot 
Some figure like a wizard's pentagram 
On garden gravel, let my query pass 
Unclaim'd. in flushing silence, till I ask'd 
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es were coining. * Coming every daj/ 

swer*d, *ever longing to explain, 

ermore her fiither came across 

onie long-winded tale^ and broke him short; 

imes departed vext with him and her.* 

ould I help her ? * Would I— was It wrong f * 

; hands and that petitionary grace 

et seventeen sabdned me ere she spoke) 

old I take her father for one hour, 

le half-boar, and let him talk to me r 

ren while she spoke, I saw where James 

lowards us, like a wader in the surf, 

1 the brook, waist-deep In meadow-sweet 

Katie, what I snffer'd for yonr sake ! 

I went and call'd old Philip ont 
iw the farm: fhll willingly he rose: 

me thro* the short sweet-smelling lanes 

wheat snbnrb, babbling as be went, 
lised his land, his horses, his machines ; 
ised his ploaghs, his cows, his hogs, his dogs ; 
lised his bens, his geese, his gninea-hens ; 
^ns, who in session on their roofli 
red him, bowing at their own deserts: 
'rom the plaintive mother's teat, he took 
Ind and shuddering puppies, naming each, 
iming those, his friends, for whom they were: 
Tost the common into Damley chase 
w Sir Arthur's deer. In copse and* fern 
led the innumerable ear and talL 
seated on a serpent-rooted beech, 
nted out a pasturing colt, and said : 
was the four-year-old I sold the squire.' 
icre he told a long, long-winded tale 
r the squire had seen the colt at grass, 
>w it was the thing his daughter wish'd, 
)w be sent the bailiff to the fiftrm 
m the price, and what the price he ask'd, 
>w the bailiff swore that be was mad, 

stood firm : and so the matter hung ; 
re them line: and five days after that 
i the bailiff at the Golden Fleece, 
lien and there had offer'd something more, 

stood firm; and so the matter hung; 
sw the man ; the colt would fetch its price ; 
'e them line: and how by chance at last 
:ht be May or April, he forgot, 
St of April or the first of May) 
nd the bailiff riding by the form, 
ilUug from the point, he drew him In, 
ere he mellow'd all his heart with ale, 
bey closed a bargain, hand in hand. 

•n, while I breathed In sight of haven, he, 
iUow, could be help it? recommenced, 
n thro' all the coltish chronicle, 
nil. Black Bess, Tantivy, Tallyho, 
, White Rose, Bellerophon, the Jilt, 
I and Phenomenon, and the rest, 
t to die a listener, I arose, 
th me Philip, Ulking still ; and so 
Q'd our foreheads fhmi the falling sun, 
lowing our own shadows thrice as long 
n they follow'd us fh>m Philip's door, 
, and found the sun of sweet content 
I in Katie's eyes, and all things welL 

I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers ; 
I move the sweet forget-mernots 

That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, T gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows; 

I make the netted sunbeam danco 
Against my sandy shallows. 

[ murmur under moon and stars 
Id brambly wildernesses; 



I linger by my shingly bars : 
I loiter round my cresses ; 

And ont again I curve and flow 

To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go. 

But I go on forever. 

Yes, men may come and go; and these are gone. 

All gone. My dearest brother, Edmund, sleeps. 

Not by the well-known stream and rustic spire, 

But unramiliar Amo, and the dome 

Of Brunelleschi ; sleeps in peace: and he, 

Poor Philip, of all his lavish waste of words 

Remains the lean P. W. on his tomb: 

I scraped the lichen from it: Katie walks 

By the long wash of Australasian seas 

Par off, and holds her head to other stars. 

And breathes in converse seasons. All are gone.** 

So Lawrence Aylmer, seated on a stile 
In the long hedge, and rolling in his mind 
Old waifs of rhyme, and bowing o'er the brook 
A tonsured head in middle age forlorn. 
Mused, and was mute. On a sudden a low breath 
Of tender air made tremble in the hedge 
The fragile bindweed-bells and briony rings ; 
And he look'd up. There stood a maiden near, 
Waiting to pass. In much amaze he stared 
On eyes a bashfhl azure, and on hair 
In gloss and hue the chestnut, when the shell 
Divides threefold to show the fruit within : 
Then, wondering, ask'd her, "Are you frt>m the 

form?" 
" Yes," auswcr'd she. •• Pray stay a little : pardon 

me; 
What do they call your "Katie." "That wew 

strange. 
What surname r "Willows." "No I" "That Is 

my name.** 
" Indeed !" and here he look'd so self-perplext. 
That Katie laugh'd, and laughing blush'd, till he 
Laugh'd also, but as one before he wakes. 
Who feels a glimmering strangeness in his dream. 
Then looking at her; "Too happy, fresh and fair. 
Too fresh and fair In otn* sad world's best bloom, 
To be the ghost of one who bore yonr name 
Abont these meadows, twenty years ago." 

"Have yon not heard ?** said Katie, "we came 
back. 
We bought the farm we tenanted before. 
Am I so like her? so they said on board. 
Sir, if you knew her In her English days. 
My mother, as It seems you did, the days 
That most she loves to talk of; come with mi;. 
My brother James is in the harvest-field : 
But she— you will be welcome— O, come in 1" 



THE LETTERS. 

1. 
Still on the tower stood the vane, 

A black yew gloom'd the stagnant air, 
I peer'd athwart the chancel pane 

And saw the altar cold and bare. 
A clog of Jead was round my feet, 

A band of pain across my brow ; 
" Cold altar. Heaven and earth shall mo«t 

Before you hear my marriage vow." 



I tnm'd and humm'd a bitter song 
That mock'd the wholesome human heart. 

And then we met in wrath and wrong, 
We met, but only meant to part. 
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Fall cold my greeting was and dry ; 

8be faintly amiled, she hardly moved ; 
I saw with half-anconscioQs eye 

She wore the colors I approved. 



She took the little fvory chest. 

With half a sigh she tam'd the key. 
Then raised her head with lips comprest. 

And gave my letters back to me. 
And gave the trinkets and the rings, 

My gifts, when gifts of mine coald please ; 
As looks a father on the things 

Of his dead son, I look'd on these. 



She told me all her friends had said : 

I raged against the public liar ; 
She talk*d as if her love were dead. 

But in my words were seeds of Are. 
«No more of love: your sex is known: 

I never will be twice deceived. 
Henceforth I trust the man alone, 

The woman cannot be believed. 

6. 

"Thro* slander, meanest spawn of Hell 

(And women's slander is the worst), 
And yon, whom once I lov*d so well, 

Thro* yoo, my life will be accurst** 
I spoke with heart, and heat and force, 

1 shook her breast with vague alarms— 
Like torrents from a mountain source 

We rash*d Into each other's arms. 



We parted: sweetly gleam'd the stars, 

And sweet the vapor-bralded blue. 
Low breezes fann'd the belfry bars. 

As homeward by the church I drew. 
The very graves appeared to smile. 

So ft^sh they rose in shadow*d swells ; 
** Dark porch,** I said, V and silent aisle. 

There comes a sound of marriage bells.** 



ODE ON THE DEATH OF THE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON. 

1. 
BiTKY the Great Duke 

With an empire's lamentation, 
Let us bury the Great D^ke 

To the noise of the mourning of a mighty nation, 
Mourning when their leaders fall, 
Warriors carry the warrior's pall, 
And sorrow darkens hamlet and halL 



Where shall we lay the man whom we deplore f 
Here, In streaming London's central roar. 
Let the sound of those he wrought for, 
And the feet of those he fought for, 
Echo round his boces forevermore. 



Lead out the pageant: sad and slow, 

As fits an universal woe, 

Let the long long procession go, 

And let the sorrowing crowd about tt grow, 

And let the mournful martial music blow ; 

The last great Englishman is low. 



Mourn, for to us he seems the last. 

Remembering all his greatness In the Past. 

No more in soldier fashion will he greet 

With lifted hand the gaser in the street 

O flriends, our chief state^rade is dead : 

Mourn for the man of long-enduring blood. 

The statesman-warrlor, mc^erate, resolute. 

Whole In himself, a common good. 

Mourn for the man of amplest influence^ 

Tet clearest of ambitious crime. 

Our greatest yet with least pretence, 

Great In council and great In war. 

Foremost captain of his time. 

Rich In saving common-sense. 

And, as the greatest only are. 

In his simplicity sublime. 

O good gray head which all men knew, 

O voice from which their omens all men drew, 

O iron nerve to true occasion true, 

O fall'n at length that tower of strength 

Which stood fourHBqnare to all the winds that blew! 

Such was he whom we deplore. 

The long self-sacrifice of life is o'er. 

The great World-victor's victor will be seen no nun. 



All Is over and done : 

Render thanks to the Giver, 

England, for thy son. 

Let the bell be toU'd. 

Render thanks to the Giver, 

And render him to the mould. 

Under the cross of gold 

That shines over city and river. 

There he shall rest forever 

Among the wise and the bold. 

Let the bell be toll'd: 

And a reverent people behold 

The towering car, the sable steeds : 

Bright let it be with his blason'd deeds 

Dark In Its fhneral fold. 

Let the bell be tolled : 

And a deeper knell In the heart be knoll'dt 

And the sound of the sorrowing anthem roll'd 

Thro* the dome of the golden croes ; 

And the volleying cannon thunder his lots; 

He knew their voices of old. 

For many a time in many a cllroe 

His captaln's-^ar has heard them boom 

Bellowing victory, bellowing doom ; 

When he with those deep voices wrought. 

Guarding realms and kings from shame; 

With those deep voices our dead captain tsnght 

The tyrant, and asserts his claim 

In that dread sound to the great name. 

Which he has worn so pure of blame. 

In praise and In dispraise the same, 

A man of well-attemper'd fhime. 

O civic muse, to such a name. 

To such a name for ages long. 

To such a name. 

Preserve a broad approach of fame. 

And ever-ringing avenues of song. 



Who is he that cometh, like an honor'd guest, 
With banner and with music, with soldier and wiUi 

priest. 
With a nation weeping, and breaking on my rest? 
Mighty seaman, this Is he 
Was great by land as thou by sea. 
Thine island loves thee well, thou famous mio, 
The greatest sailor since our world began. 
Now, to the roll of mnfBed drums. 
To thee the greatest soldier comes : 
For this is he 
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at hj land as thoa by sea ; 
were thine; he kept na free 
ilm weicome, thia is he, 
of onr gorgeona ritefl, 
rthy to be laid by thee; 
ia Bngland*ii greatest eon, 
gain'd a hondred fights, 
r lost an English gan ; 
tie that far away 
the myriads of Assaye 
with his fiery few and won; 
lerneath another sun, 
on a later day, 
I (frighted Lisbon drew 
>le works, the vast designs 
ibor'd rampart-lines, 
le greatly stood at bay, 
he issued forth anew, 
!r great and greater grew, 
from the wasted Tines 
France her banded swarms, 
France with countless blows, 
' the hills her eagles flew 
i Pyrenean pines, 
1 np in valley and glen 
are of bugle, clamor of men, 
cannon and clash of arms, 
gland ponring on her fue^. 
war had such a clo^c. 
heir ravening eogle rose 
r, wheerd on Europe-shadowing wings, 
rking for the thrones of kings ; 
) that sought but Duty*s iron crown 

loud sabbath shook the spoiler down ; 
:)f onsets of despair ! 
on every rocky squares 
urging charges foam'd themselves away; 
e Prussian trumpet blew: 
tie long-tormented air 
flaii>h'd a sudden Jubilant ray. 
wn we swept and charged and overthrew, 
t a soldier taught ns there, 
3ng-endnring hearts could do 
world's-earthqnake, Waterloo ! 
seaman, tenuer and true, 
re as he trom taint of craven guile, 
»nr of the silver-coasted isle, 
er of the Baltic and the Nile, 
t of things that here befall 
a spirit among things divine, 
of country move thee there at all, 
I, because his bones are laid by thine ! 
ro' the centuries let a peopled voice 
acclaim, 
le's voice, 

x>f and echo of all human fame, 
ie*s voice, when they rejoice 
I revel and pomp and game, 
ihcir great commander's claim 
onor, honor, honor to him, 
honor to his name. 

T. 

le's voice! we are a people yet 
1 men else their nobler dreams forget 
(d by brainless mobs and lawless Powers ; 
Him who isled us here, and roughly set 
:on in blown seas and storming showers, 
e a voice, with which to pay the debt 
idless love and reverence and regret 
le great men who fought, and kept it ours, 
ep it ours, O Ood, from bmte control ; 
smen, guard us, gnard the eye, the soul 
>pe, keep onr noble England whole, 
re the one true seed of freedom sown 
t a people and their ancient throne, 
iber freedom ont of which there springs 
al passion for onr temperate kings; 

10 



For, saving that, ye help to save mankind 

Till public wrong be cmmbled into dnst. 

And drill the raw world for the march of mind. 

Till crowds at length be sane and crowns be Jnst, 

But wink no more in slothful overtrust 

Remember him who led your hosts; 

He bade you guard the sacred coasts. 

Your cannons monlder on the seaward wall^ 

His voice is silent in your council-hall 

Forever ; and whatever tempests lower 

Forever silent; even if they broke 

In thunder, silent ; yet remember all 

He spoke among yoo, and the Man who spoke : 

Who never sold the truth to serve the hour, 

Nor palter'd with Eternal God for power; 

Who let the turbid streams of rumor flow 

Thro' either babbling world of high and low : 

Whose life was work, whose language rife 

With rugged maxims hewn fh>m life ; 

Who never spoke against a foe: 

Whose eighty winters freeze with one rebuke 

All great self-seekers trampling on the right : 

Tmth-teller was our England's Alfred named : 

Trnth-lover was onr English Bnke . 

Whatever record leap to light 

He never shall be shamed. 

a 

Lo, the leader In these glorious wars 

Now to glorious burial slowly borne, 

Follow'd by the brave of other lands. 

He, on whom from both her open hand.i 

Lavish Honor shower'd all her stors. 

And affluent Fortune emptied all her h^m. 

Yea, let all good things await 

Him who cares not to be great, 

But as he soves or eervcs ihc stole. 

Not once or twice iu our rough ieland-stor}% 

The path of duty was the way to glory : 

He that walks it, only thirsting 

For the right, and learns to denden 

Love of self, before his Journey clones. 

He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 

Into glossy purjiles, which outreddeu 

All voluptuous garden-roses. 

Not once or twice in our fair island-story, 

The path of duty was the way to glory : 

He, that ever following her commands, 

On with toil of heart and knees and hands, 

Thro' the long gorge to the far light has won 

His path upward, and prcvail'd, 

Shall find the toppling crags of Bnty scaled 

Are close upon the shining table-lands 

To which our Ood Himself is moon and sun. 

Such was he : his work is done. 

But while the races of mankind endure. 

Let his great example stand 

Colossal, seen of every land. 

And keep the soldier firm, the statesman pure ; 

Till in all lands and thro* all human story 

The path of duty be the way to glory : 

And let the land whose hearths he saved from shame 

For many and many an age proclaim 

At civic revel and pomp and game. 

And when the loug.illumined cities flame. 

Their ever-loyal Iron leader's fame. 

With honor, honor, honor, honor to him. 

Eternal honor to his name. 

9. 

Peace, his triumph will be sung 

By some yet nnmoulded tongue 

Far on in summers that we shall not see* 

Peace, it Is a day of pain 

For one about whose patriarchal knee 

Late the little children clung: 

O peace, it Is a day of pain 
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For one upon who«e band and heart and brain 
Once the weigfat and fate of Europe bonf^. 
Onra the pain, be his the gain I 
More than la of man'a degree 
Must be with as, watching here 
At this, oar great solemnity. 
Whom we see not we revere. 
We revere, and we refiraln 
From talk of battles loud and vain, 
And brawling memories all too free 
For sach a wise humility 
As befits a solemn fane: 
We revere, and while we hear 
The tides of Mnsic's golden sea 
Setting toward eternity, 
(Jplifted high in heart and hope are we, 
Until we donbt not that for one so true 
There must be other nobler work to do 
Than when he fought at Waterloo, 
And Victor he must ever be. 
For tho* the Oiant Ages heave the hill 
And break the shore, and evermore 
Make and break, and work their will ; 
Tho* world on world in myriad myriads roll 
Round xis, each with different powers, 
And other forms of life than oars, 
What know we greAter than the soul? 
On Qod and Godlike men we build our trust 
Hush, the Bead March wails in the people's ears: 
The dark crowd moves, and there are sobs and tears : 
The black earth yawns : the mortal disappears ; 
Ashes to ashes, dust to dust : 
He is gone who seem'd so great. — 
Gone ; but nothing can bereave him 
Of the force he made his own 
Being here, and we believe him 
Something far advanced in state. 
And that he wears a truer crown 
Than any wreath that man can weave him. 
But speak no more of his renown, 
Loy your earthly foncies down. 
And in the vast cathedral leave him. 
God accept him, Christ receive him. 
1852. 



THE DAISY. 

WRITTEN AT EDINBURGlf. 

O Love, what hours were thine and mine. 
In lands of palm and southern pine ; 

In lands of palm, of orange-blossom, 
Of olive, aloe, and maize and vine. 

What Roman strength Turbla show'd 
In ruin, by the mountain road; 

How like a gem, beneath, the city 
Of little Monaco, basking, glow'd. 

How richly down the rocky dell 
The torrent vineyard streaming fell 

To meet the sun and sunny waters. 
That only heaved with a summer swell. 

What slender campanlli grew 

By bays, the peacock's neck in hue; 

Where, here and there, on sandy beaches 
A milky-beird amaryllis blew. 

How young Columbus seem'd to rove, 
Yet present in his natal grove. 

Now watching high on mountain cornice. 
And steering, now, from a purple cove, 

Now pacing mute by ocean *s rim; 
Till, in a narrow street and dim, 

I stay'd the wheels at Cogoletto, 
And drank, and loyally drank to him. 



Nor knew we well what pleased us most, 
Not the dipt palm of which they boast; 

But distant color, happy hamlet, 
A monlder'd citadel on the coast, 

Or tower, or high hill-convent, seen 
A light amid its olives green ; 

Or olive-hoary cape in ocean ; 
Or rosy blossom in hot ravine. 

Where oleanders flush*d the bed 
Of silent torrents, gravel-spread ; 

And, crossing, oft we saw the glisten 
Of ice, far up on a mountain head. 

We loved that hall, tho* white and cold, 
Those niched shapes of noble mould, 

A princely people's awful princes, 
The grave, severe Oenovese of old. 

At Florence too what golden hours. 
In those long galleries, were ours : 

What drives about the f^sh Casein^ 
Or walks in Boboli's ducal bowers. 

In bright vignettes, and each complete, 
Of tower or duomo, sunny-sweet, 

Or palace, how the city glitter'd, 
Tnro' cypress avenues, at our feet. 

But when we crost the Lombard plain 
Remember what a plague of rain ; 

Of rain at Reggio, rain at Parma; 
At Lodi, rain, Piacenza, rain. 

And stem and sad (so rare the smiles 
Of sunlight) look'd the Lombard piles t 

Porch-pillars on the lion resting, 
And sombre, old, colonnaded aisles. 

Milan, O the chanting quires. 
The giant windows* blazon'd flres. 

The height, the space, the gloom, tho gloi7^ 
A mount of marble, a hundred spires 1 

1 climb'd the roofo at break of day ; 
Sun-smitten Alps before me lay. 

I ~tood among the silent statues. 
And statued pinnacles, mute as they. 

How faintly-flii9h*d, how phantom-fair. 
Was Monte Rosa, hanging there 

A thousand shadowy-penciird valleys 
And snowy dells in a golden air. 

Remember how we came at last 
To Como; shower and storm and blsst 
Had clown the lake beyond his limit, 
And ali was flooded ; and how wo past 

From Como, when the light was gray, 
And in my head, for half the day. 
The rich Virgilian rustic measure 
Of Lari Maxume, all the way. 

Like ballad-burthen music, kept. 
As on the Lariano- crept 

To that fair port below the castle 
Of Queen Theodolind, where we slept; 

Or hardly slept, but watch'd awake 

A cypress in the moonlight shake. 
The moonlight touching o'er a terrace 
One tall Agavd above the lake. 

What more? we took onr last adieu, 
And up the snowy Splugen drew, 

But ere we reached the highest fummit 
I pluck'd a daisy, I gave it yoo. 
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»f Eogland then to me, 

V it tells of Italy. 

, we two shall go no longer 
I of summer across the sea ; 

A life your arms enfold 
rying is a cry for gold : 
re to-night in this dark city, 
1 and weary, alone and cold, 

tho* cmsh'd to hard and dry, 
-seling of another eky 
I the little book yon lent me, 
lit you tenderly laid it by: 

>rgot the clouded Forth, 

>m that saddens Heaven and Earth, 

tter east, the misty summer 

Y metropolis of the North. 

:e, to lull the throbs of pain, 
;e, to charm a vacant brain, 
nee, to dream you still beside me, 
r fled to the South again. 



HE REV. F. D. MAURICE. 

ben no graver cares employ, 
er, come and see your boy : 
•resence will be sun in winter, 
the little one leap for Joy. 

g of that honest few, 
e the Fiend himself his doe, 
eighty thousand college councils 
" Anathema," A-iend, at yon : 

II our churchmen foam in spite 
so careful of the right, 
e Iny-hearth would give you welcome 
and come) to the Isle of Wight ; 

ir from noise and smoke of town, 
the twilight falling brown 
ind a careless-order'd garden 
the ridge of a noble down. 

ive no scandal while yon dine, 
!st talk and wholesome wine, 
ily hear the magi>ie gossip 
8 under a roof of pine : 

es of pine on either hand, 
: the blast of winter, stand ; 
rther on, the hoary Channel 

a breaker on chalk and sand; 

• 
' below the milky steep 
;p of battle slowly creep, 
1 thro* zones of light and shadow 

awoy to the lonely deep, 

X discuss the Northern sin 
lade a selfish war begin; 
} the claims, arrange the chances ; 
Ottoman, which shall win : 

ler war's avenging rod 

ti all £nrope into blood; 

a should turn to dearer matters, 

the man that is dear to God; 

t to help the slender store, 
ad the dwellings, of the poor ; 
Eiin in life, as life advances, 
d charity more and more. 



Come, Maurice, come : the lawn as yet 
Is hoar with rime, or spongy-wet ; 

Bat when the wreath of March has blo68om*d. 
Crocus, anemone, violet, 

Or later, pay one visit here. 

For those are few we hold as dear; 

Nor pay but one, bat come for many, 
Many and many a happy year. 
January^ 1854. 



WILL. 

1. 
O WELL for him whose will la strong 1 
He snlTers, but he will not saffer long ; 
He suffers, but he cannot suffer wrong: 
For him nor moves the loud world's random mock, 
Nor all Calamity's hugest waves confound. 
Who seems a promontory of rock, 
That, coropass'd round with turbulent sound, 
In middle ocean meets the surging shock. 
Tempest-buffeted, citadel-crown* d. 



But ill for him who, bettering not with time. 

Corrupts the strength of heaven-descended Will, 

And ever weaker grows thro* acted crime. 

Or seeming-genial venial fanlt. 

Recurring and suggesting still ! 

He seems as one whose footsteps 

Toiling In immeasurable sand, 

And o'er a weary, sultry land. 

Far beneath a blazing van It, 

Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill. 

The city sparkles like a grain of salt. 



THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADR 

1. 

Halt a leoguc, half a league. 
Half a leagae onward. 
All in the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 
" Forward, the Light Brigade I 
"Charge for the gunsT he said; 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 



"Forward, the Light Brigade 1" 
Was there a man dismayed? 
Not tho' the soldier knew 

Some one had blunder'd: 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why. 
Theirs but to do and die. 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 

8. 

Cannon to right of them. 
Cannon to left of them. 
Cannon in fi-ont of them 

Volley*d and thnnder'd ; 
Storm'd at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well. 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell 

Rode the six hundred. 
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4. 

Flaisb'd all their sabres bare, 
Flashed as they tom'd in air, 
Sabring the ganuers there, 
Charging an army, while 

All the world wonder'd: 
Flanged in the battery-smoke, 
Right thro' the line they broke ; 
Cossack and Russian 
Reel'd from the sabre-stroke 

Shattered and sunder'd. 
Then they rode back, bat not, 

Not the six handred. 



Cannon to right of them. 
Cannon to left of them. 



Cannon behind them 

VoUey'd and thander*d; 
Storm'd at with shot and shell. 
While horse and hero fell. 
They that had fought so well 
Came thro' the Jaws of Death 
Back fk-om the month of Hell, 
All that was left of them, 
Lef^ of six handred. 

6. 

When can their glory fade ? 
O the wild charge they made ! 

All the world wonder'd. 
Honor the charge they made ! 
Honor the Light Brigade ! 

Noble six handred I 



IDYLS OF THE KING. 



" Flo* Regnm Arthunu." 

JcMSPH OF ExsnB. 



DEDICATION. 



ToRSX to His Memory— since he held them dear, 
Perchance as fluding there anconscioasly 
Some image of himself— I dedicate, 
I dedicate, I consecrate with tears— 
These Idyls. 

And indeed He seems to me 
Scarce other thnn my own ideal knight, 
"Who reverenced his conscience as his king; 
Whose glory wat^, redressing hnman wrong ; 
Who spake no slander, no, nor listened to it ; 
Who loved one only ond who clove to her—" 
Her— over all whose realms to their last isle, 
Commingled with the gloom of imminent war. 
The shadow of His loss drew like eclipse. 
Darkening the worid. We have lost him : he la gone: 
We know him now : all narrow Jealoasies 
Are silent; and we see him as be moved. 
How modest, kindly, all-accomplish'd, wise. 
With what sablime repression of himself. 
And in what limits, and how tenderly ; 
Not swaying to this faction or to that; 
Not making his high place the lawless perch 
Of wiug'd ambitious, nor a vantage-groand 
For pleasure ; but thro' all this tract of years 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life, 
Before a thousand peering littlenesses. 
In that fierce light which beats upon a throne. 
And blackens every blot: for where is he. 
Who dares foreshadow for an only son 
A lovelier life, a more uustain'd, than his f 
Or how should England dreaming of his sons 
Hope more for these than some inheritance 
Of such a life, a hearty a mind as thine, 
Thou noble Father of her Kings to be, 
Laborious for her people and her poor- 
Voice in the rich dawn of an ampler day — 
Far-sighted summoner of War and Woste 
To fruitftil strifes and rivalries of peace- 
Sweet nature gilded by the gracious gleam 
Of letters, dear to Science, dear to Art, 
Dear to thy land and ours, a Prince indeed, 
Beyond all titles, and a household name, 
Hereafter, thro' all times, Albert the Good. 

Break not, O woman's-heart, but still endnre ; 
Break not, for thou art Royal, but endnre, 
Remembering all the beauty of that star 
Which shone so close beside Thee, that ye made 
One light together, but has past aud leaves 
The Crown a lonely splendor. 



May all love, 
His lore, unseen but felt, o'ershadow Thee, 
The love of all Thy sons encompass Thee, 
The love of all Thy daughters cherish Thee, 
The love of all Thy people comfort Thee, 
Till Ood'a love set Thee at his side again I 



THE COMING OF ARTHUR. 

Leodogram, the King of Cameliard, 
Had one fair daughter, aud none other child; 
And she was fairest of all flesh on earth, 
Guinevere, and in her his one delight. 

For many a petty king ere Arthur came 
Ruled in this isle, and ever waging war 
Each upon other, wasted all the laud ; 
And still from time to time the heathen host 
Swarm'd overseas, and harried what was left 
And so there grew great tracts of wilderness, 
Wherein the beast was ever more and more. 
But man was less and less, till Arthur came. 
For flrst Aurelius lived and fought and died. 
And after him King Uther fought and died, 
But either faii'd to make the kingdom one. 
And after these King Arthur for a space, 
And thro' the puissance of his Table Round, 
Drew all their petty princedoms under him. 
Their king and head, and made n realm, and rei^pi'^ 

And thus the land of Cameliard was waste, 
Thick with wet woods, aud many a beast tliereio, 
And none or few to scard or chase the beast: 
So that wild dog, and wolf and boar and bear 
Came night and day, aud rooted in the flelds, 
And wallow'd in the gardens of the King. 
And ever and anon the wolf would steal^ 
The children and devour, but now and then. 
Her own brood lost or dead, lent her fierce teat 
To human sucklings; and the children, housed 
In her foul den, there at their meat would growl, 
And mock their foster-mother on four feet. 
Till, straighten'd, they grew up to wolf-like meo, 
Worse than the wolves. And King Leodograu 
Groan'd for the Roman legions here again, 
And Cfesar's eagle: then bis brother king, 
Urieu, assaird him : last a heathen horde. 
Reddening the sun with smoke and earth with blood, 
And on the spike that split the mother's heart 
Spitting the child, brake on him, till, amazed. 
He knew not whither he should turn for aid. 
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But— for he heard of Arthur newly crowned, 
The* not without an uproar made by those 
Who cried, *'He is not Uther'a son"— the King 
Sent to hiro, eaylug, *' Arise, and help ut, thou ! 
Por here between the man and beast we die." 

And Arthur yet had done no deed of arms, 
But heard the call, and came : and Guinevere 
Stood by the castle walls to watch him pass ; 
But since he neither wore on helm or shield 
The golden symbol of his kinglihood, 
But rode a simple knight among his knights, 
And many of these in richer arms than he, 
She saw him not, or mark'd not, if she saw, 
One among many, tho* his face was bare. 
But Arthur, looking downward as he past. 
Felt the light of her eyes into his life 
Smite on the sudden, yet rode on, and pltch'd 
His tents beside the forest. Then he drare 
The heathen, after slew the beast, and fell'd 
The forest, letting in the sun, and made 
Broad pathways for the hunter and the knight, 
And so retnm'd. 

For while he linger'd there, 
A doubt that ever smonlder'd iu the hearts 
Of those great lords and barons of his realm 
Flash'd forth and into war : for most of these, 
Colleaguing with a score of petty kings. 
Hade head against him, crying, "Who is he 
That he should rule us? who hath proven him 
King Uther's son f for lo ! we look at him, 
And find nor face nor bearing, limbs nor voice, 
Are like to those of Uther whom we knew. 
This is the son of Oorlols, not the King ; 
This is the son of Anton, not the King." 

And Arthur, passing thence to battle, felt 
Travail, and throes and agonies of the life. 
Desiring to be Joined with Guinevere ; 
And thinking as he rode, "Her father said 
That there between the man and beast they die. 
Shall I not lid her firom this land of beasts 
Up to my throne, and side by side with me ? 
What happiness to reign a lonely king, 
Vext— O ye stars that shudder over me, 

earth that soundest hollow under me — 
Vext with waste dreams ? for saving I be Joined 
To her that is the fairest under heaven, 

1 seem as nothing In the mighty world. 
And cannot will my will, nor work my work 
Wholly, nor make myself in mine own realm 
Victor and lord. Bat were I Join'd with her. 
Then might we live together as one life. 
And reigning with one will In everything 
Have power on this dark land to lighten it. 
And power on this dead world to make it live." 

Thereafter— as he speaks who tells the tale— 
When Arthur reach'd a f)eld-of-battle bright 
With pltch'd pavilions of his foe, the world 
Was all so clear about him, that he saw 
The smallest rock far on the faintest hill, 
And even in high day the morning star. 
So when the King had set his banner broad. 
At once fh>m either side, with trumpet-blast, 
And shouts, and clarions shrilling nnto blood, 
The long-lanced battle let their horses run. 
And DOW the barons and the kings prevail'd 
And DOW the King, as here and there that war 
Went swaying ; bnt the Powers who walk the world 
Made lightnings and great thunders over him, 
And dazed all eyes, till Arthur by main might, 
And mightier of his hands with every blow. 
And leading all his knighthood threw the kings 
Caridoe, Urien, Cradlemont of Wales, 
Clandlas, and Clariance of Northumberland, 
The King Brandagoras of Latangor, 



With Angulsant of Erin, Morganore, 

And Lot of Orkney. Then, before a voice 

As dreadHil as the shout of one who sees 

To one who sins, and deems himself alone 

And all the world asleep, they swerved and brake 

Flying, and Arthur caird to stay the brands 

That hack'd among the flyers, "Hoi they yield r 

So like a painted battle the war stood 

Silenced, the living quiet as the dead. 

And in the heart of Arthur Joy was lord. 

He laugh'd upon his warrior whom he loved 

And honor'd most. " Thou dost not doubt me King, 

So well thine arm hath wrought for me to-day." 

" Sir and my liege," be cried, " the fire of God 

Desccuds upon thee in the battle-fleld : 

I know thee for my King!" Whereat the two. 

For each had warded either in the fight, 

Sware on the field of death a deathless love. 

And Arthur said, "Man's word is God In man: 

Let chance what will, I trust thee to the death." 

Then quickly from the foughten field he sent 
Ulfias, and Brastlas, and Bedlvere, 
His new-made knights, to King Leodogran, 
Saying, " If I In aught have ser^'ed thee well. 
Give me thy daughter Guinevere to wife." 

Whom when he heard, Leodogran in heart 
Debating— " How should I that am a king. 
However much he holp me at my need. 
Give my one daughter saving to a king, 
And a king's son ?"— lifted his voice, and call'd 
A hoary man, his chamberlain, to whom 
He trusted all things, and of him required 
His counsel : "Knowest thou aught of Arthur's birth t" 

Then spake the hoary chamberlain and said, 
"Sir King, there be bnt two old men that know: 
And each is twice as old as I; and one 
Is Merlin, the wise man that ever served 
King Uther thro' his magic art : and one 
Is Merlin's master (so they call him) Bleys, 
Who taught him magic; but the scholar ran 
Before the master, and so far, that Bleys 
Laid magic by, and sat him down, and wrote 
All things and whatsoever Merlin did 
In one great annal-book, where after-years 
Will learn the secret of our Arthur's birth." 

To whom the King Leodograa replied, 
"O friend, had I been holpen half as well 
By this King Arthur as by thee to-day. 
Then beast and man had had their share of me: 
Bnt summon here before us yet once more 
Ulfius, and Brastlas, and Bedlvere." 

Then, when they came before him, the King said, 
** I have seen the cuckoo chased by lesser fowl. 
And reason in the chase: bnt wherefore now 
Do these your lords stir up the heat of war. 
Some calling Arthur born of Gorlols, 
Others of Anton ? Tell me, ye yourselves. 
Hold ye this Arthur for King Uther's son f " 

And Ulfius and Brastlas answer'd, " Ay." 
Then Bedlvere, the first of all his knights 
Knighted by Arthur at his crowning, spake— 
For bold in heart and act and word was he, 
Whenever slander breathed against the King— 

" Sir, there be many rumors on this head : 
For there be those who hate him In their hearts. 
Call him base-bom, and, since his ways are sweet 
And theirs are bestfol, hold him less than man: 
And there be those who deem him more than ninn, 
And dream he dropt from heaven : bnt my belief 
In all this matter— so ye care to learn— 
Sir, for ye know that In King Uther's time 
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The prince and warrior Oorloli, he that held 

Tiutagil castle by the Cornish sea. 

Was wedded with a winsome wife, Tgeme: 

And daughters had she borne him,— one whereof^ 

Lot's wife, the Qaeen of Orkney, Belliceot, 

Hath ever like a loyal sister cleaved 

To Arthai:,— bnt a son she had not borne. 

And Uther cast upon her eyes of love : 

Bat she, a stainless wife to Oorlols, 

So loathed the bright dishonor of his love. 

That Oorlols and King Uther went to war: 

And overthrown was Oorlols and slain. 

Then Uther In his wrath and heat besieged 

Tgeme within Tintagil, where her men. 

Seeing the mighty swarm abont their walls. 

Left her and fled, and Uther enter'd in, 

And there was none to call to bnt himself. 

So, compassed by the power of the King, 

Enforced she was to wed him in her tears. 

And with a shamefnl swiftness: afterward, 

Not many moons, King Uther died himself^ 

Moaning and wailing for an heir to rnle 

After him, lest the realm shoold go to wrack. 

And that same night, the night of the new year. 

By reason -of the bitterness and grief 

That vext his mother, all before his time 

Was Arthur bom, and all as soon as born 

Deliver'd at a secret postera-gate 

To Merlin, to be holden far apart 

Until his hoar should come ; because the lords 

Of that fierce day were as the lords of this, 

Wild beasts, and surely would have tom the child 

Piecemeal among them, had they known ; for each 

But sought to rale for his own self and hand, 

And many hated Uther for the sake 

Of Oorlols. Wherefore Merlin took the child. 

And gave him to Sir Anton, an old knight 

And ancient friend of Uther ; and his wife 

Nursed the young prince, and rear'd him with her 

own; 
And no man knew. And ever since the lords 
Have foughten like wild beasts among themselves, 
So that the realm has gone to wrack: but now, 
This year, when Merlin (for his hour had come) 
Brought Arthur forth, and set him in the hall. 
Proclaiming, 'Here is Uther's heir, your king,' 
A hundred voices cried, * Away with him ! 
No king of oars ! a son of Oorlols he. 
Or else the child of Anton, and no king. 
Or else base-bom.' Yet Merlin thro* his craft, 
And while the people clamor'd for a king, 
Had Arthur crown'd ; bnt after, the great lords 
Banded, and so brake out in open war." 

Then while the King debated with himself 
If Arthur were the child of shamefblness. 
Or bom the son of Oorlols, after death. 
Or Uther's son, and born before his time. 
Or whether there were troth in anything 
Said by these three, there came to Cameliard, 
With Oawain and young Modred, her two sons. 
Lot's wife, the Queen of Orkney, Bellicent ; 
Whom as he could, not as he would, the King 
Made feast for, saying, as they sat at meat, 

*'A doubtfhl throne is ice on summer seas. 
Te come firom Arthur's court Victor his meu 
Beport him I Yea, but ye— think ye this king- 
So many those that hate him, and so strong. 
So few his knights, however brave they be— 
Hath body enow to hold his foemen down ?" 

*'0 King,'Vehe cried, ''and I will tell thee: few. 
Few, but all brave, all of one mind with him ; 
For I was near him when the savage yells 
Of Uther's peerage died, and Arthur sat 
Crowu'd on the dais, and his warriors cried, 
'Be thou the king, and we will work thy will 



Who love thee.' Then the King, in low deep tonei^ 

And simple words of great authority, 

Bound them by so strait vows to his own self. 

That when they rose, knighted from kneeling, some 

Were pale as at the pawsing of a ghost. 

Some flash'd, and others dazed, as one who wakes 

Half-blinded at the coming of a lighL 

" But when he spake and cheer'd bis Table Roaud 
With large divine and comfortable words 
Beyond my tongue to tell thee— 1 lieheld 
From eye to eye thro' all their Order flash 
A momentary likeness of the King : 
And ere it left their faces, thro' the cross 
And those around it and the Craclfled, 
Down ftrom the casement over Arthur, smote 
Flame-color, vert and azure, in three rays. 
One falling upon each of three fair queens, 
Wlio stood in silence near his throne, the friends 
Of Arthur, gazing on biro, tiill, with bright 
Sweet faces, who will help him at his need. 

"And there I saw mage Merlin, whoee vast wit 
And hundred winters are bnt as the hands 
Of loyal vassals toiling for their liege. 

"And near him stood the Lady of the Lake, 
Who knows a subtler magic than bis own- 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful 
She gave the King his huge cross-hilted sword, 
Whereby to drive the heathen out: a mist 
Of incense curl'd about her, and her fkce 
Wellnigh was hidden in the minster gloom; 
Bnt there was beard among the holy hymns 
A voice as of the waters, for she dwells 
Down in a deep, calm, whatsoever storms 
May shake the world, and when the surface roll*, 
Hath power to walk the waters like our Lord. 

"There likewise I beheld Bxcalibur 
Before him at his crowning borne, the sword 
That rose fl*om out the bosom of the lake, 
And Arthur row'd across and took It— rich 
With Jewels, elfln Urim, on the hilt. 
Bewildering heart and eye— the blade so bright 
That men are blinded by it— on one side, 
Oraven in the oldest tongue of all this world, 
'Take me,' but turn the. blade and ye shall see, 
And written in the speech ye speak yourself; 
' Cast me away 1' And sad was Arthur's fiice 
Taking it, but old Meriiu connsell'd him, 
' Take thon and strike 1 the time to cast away 
Is yet far-off.' So this great brand the King 
Took, and by this will beat his foemen down." 

Thereat Leodogran rejoiced, but thought 
To sift his doubtings to the last, and ask'd, 
Fixing fhll eyes of question on her face, 
"The swallow and the swift are near akin. 
But thou art closer to this noble prince. 
Being his own dear sister;** and she said, 
"Daughter of Gtorlols and Ygeme am 1;** 
"And therefore Arthur's sister," ask'd the King. 
She answer' d, " These be secret things," and sigD'd 
To those two sons to pass and let them be. 
And Oawain went, and breaking into song 
Sprang ont, and follow'd by his flying hair 
Ran like a colt, and leapt at all he saw: 
But Modred laid his ear beside the doors. 
And there half heard ; the same that afterward 
Struck for the throne, and striking found his doom. 

And then the Queen made answer, "What know IJ 
For dark my mother was in eyes and hair. 
And dark in hair and eyes am I : and dark 
Was Oorlols, yea and dark was Uther too, 
Wellnigh to blackness; but this King is fair 
Beyond the race of Britons and of men. 
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rer, always In my mind I hear 

from out the dawning of my life, 

her wecplnf!^, and I hear her eay, 

1 ye had some brother, pretty one, 

ird thee on the rough ways of the world.' " 

said the King, "and hear ye such a cry? 
ben did Arthur chance upon thee first?" 

Kingr she cried, "and I will tell thee tme: 

ind me first when yet a little maid: 

1 I had been for a little fault 

of I was not guilty ; and out I ran 

ung myself down on a bank of heath, 

ated this fair world and all therein, 

rept and wished that I were dead; and he-> 

w not whether of himself he came, 

>ugbt by Merlin, who, they say, can walk 

n at pleasure— he was at my side, 

pake sweet words, aud comforted my heart, 

ried my tears, being a child with me. 

lany a time he came, and evermore 

l^w greater grew with me; and sad 

les he seem'd, and sad with him was I, 

too at times, and then I loved him not, 

veet again, and then I loved him weU. 

low of late I see him less and less, 

lose first days had golden hoars for me, 

len I surely thought he would be king. 

It let me tell thee now another tale: 
leys, our Merlin's master, as they say, 
}ut of late, and sent his cry to me, 
or him speak before he left his life. 
tc like a fairy changeling lay the mage ; 
irhen I enter'd told me that himself 
lerlin ever served about the King, 
before he died ; and on the night 
Uther in Tintagil past away 
ng and wailing for an heir, the two 
tie still King, and passing forth to breathe, 
from the castle gateway by the chasm 
ading thro' the dismal night— a night 
ich the bounds of heaven and earth were lost— 
1, so high upon the dreary deeps 
tn*d in heaven, a ship, the shape thereof 
gon wing*d, and all from stem to stern 
: with a shining people on the decks, 
;one as soon as seen. Aud then the two 
to the cove, and watch'd the great sea full, 
after wave, each mightier than the last, 
at, a ninth one, gathering half the deep 
hll of voices, slowly rose and plunged 
ig, and all the wave was in a flame: 
lown the wave and in the flame was borne 
:ed babe, and rode to Merlin's feet, 
stoopt and caught the babe, and cried, * The 
King! 

Is an heir for Uther V And the fringe 
It great breaker, sweeping up the strand, 
1 at the wlxard as he spake the word, 
.11 at once all round him rose in Are, 
It the child and he were clothed in flre. 
iresently thereafter follow'd calm, 
)ky and stars: *And this same child,' he said, 
! who reigns ; nor could I part in peace 
lis were told.* And saying this the seer 
thro' the strait and dreadful pass of death, 
ver to be question'd any more 
>n the farther side ; but when I met 
I, and ask'd him if these things vrere truth— 
hlning dragon and the naked child 
oding in the glory of the seas— 
Dgh'd as is his wont, and answered me 
dling triplets of old time, and said : 

tain, rain, and sun ! a rainbow in the sky ! 
ing man will be wiser by and by ; 



An old man's wit may wander ere he die. 

Rain, rain, aud sun 1 a rainbow on the lea 1 
And truth is this to me, and that to thee ; 
And truth or clothed or naked let it be. 

Rain, sun, and rain 1 and the IV'ee blossom blows: 
Sun, rain, aud sun ! and where is he who knows ? 
From the great deep to the great deep he goes.' 
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So Merlin riddling anger'd me ; bat thou 
Fear not to give this King thine only child, 
Guinevere : so great bards of him will alng 
Hereafter ; and dark sayings from of old 
Ranging and ringing thro* the minds of men, 
And echo'd by old folk beside their flres 
For comfort after thefr wage-work is done, 
Speak of the King ; and Merlin in oar time 
Hath spoken also, not in Jest, and sworn 
Tho' men may wound him that he will not die. 
But pass, again to come ; and then or now 
Utterly smite the heathen underfoot. 
Till thcM and all men hail him for their king." 

She spake and King Leodogran rc;]oiced, 
But mofiing "Shall I answer yea or nay?" 
Doubted and drowsed, nodded and slept, and saw. 
Dreaming, a slope of land that ever grew. 
Field after fleld, up to a height, the peak 
Haze-hidden, and thereon a phantom king. 
Now looming, and now lost : and on the slope 
The sword rose, the hind fell, the herd was driven, 
Fire glimpsed ; and all the land Uam roof and rick, 
In drifts of smoke before a rolling wind, 
Stream'd to the peak, and mingled with the haze 
And made it thicker; while the phantom king 
Sent out at times a voice ; and here or there 
Stood one who pointed toward the voice, the rest 
Slew on and burnt, crying, " No king of ours. 
No son of Uther, and no king of ours ;" 
Till with a wink his dream was changed, the haze 
Descended, and the solid earth became 
As nothing, but the king stood out in heoven, 
Crown'd. And Leodogran awoke, and sent 
Ulflus, and Braatias, and Bedivere, 
Back to the court of Arthur answering yea. 

Then Arthur charged his warrior whom he loved 
And honor'd most. Sir Lancelot, to ride forth 
Aud bring the Queen ;^aud watch'd him ftrom the 

gates : 
And Lancelot past away among the flowers 
(For then was latter April) and return'd 
Among the flowers, in May, with Guinevere. 
To whom arrived, by Dubric the high saint, 
Chief of the church in Britain, and before 
The stateliest of her altar-shrines, the King 
That mom was married, while in stainless white. 
The fair beginners of a nobler time. 
And glorying in their vows and him, his knights 
Stood round him, and rejoicing in his Joy. 
Far shone the fields of May thro' open door. 
The sacred altar blossom'd white with May, 
The Sun of May descended on their King, 
They gazed on all earth's beauty in their Queen, 
Roird incense, and there past along the hymns 
A voice as of the waters, while the two 
Sware at the shrine of Christ a deathless love : 
And Arthur said, ** Behold, thy doom is mine. 
Let chance what will, I love thee to the death !" 
To whom the Queen replied with drooping eyes, 
** King and my lord, I love thee to the death !" 
And holy Dubric spread his hands and spake, 
"Reign ye, and live and love, and make the world 
Other, and may thy Queen be one with thee. 
And all this Order of thy Table Round 
Fulfil the boundless purpose of their King !" 

So Dubric said ; but when they left the shrine 
Great lords from Rome before the portal siood, 
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In Bconiful Btillr.cM gazing aa they past; 

Theu while they paced a city all on fire 

With nan aud cioth of gold, the trnmpeta blew, 

And Arthar'a knighthood song before the King :— 

** Blow tnimpet, for the world is white with May ; 
Blow trampet, the long night hath roll'd away 1 
Blow thro' the living world— 'Let the King reign.' 

" Shall Rome or heathen rale in Arthar's realm t 
Flash brand and lance, fall battleaxe upon helm. 
Fall battleaxe, and flash brand 1 Let the King reign. 

"Strike for the King and lirel his knights have 
heard 
That God hath told the King a secret word. 
Fall battleaxe, and flash brand ! Let the King reign. 

"Blow trampet! he will lift as from the dnst. 
Blow trampet ! live the strength aud die the lost 1 
Clang battleaxe, and clash brand 1 Let the King 
reign. 

" Strike for the King and die ! and if thoa diest, 
The King is King, and ever wills the highest 
Clang battleaxe, and clash brand I Let the King 
reign. 

** Blow, for oar San is mighty in his Hay 1 
Blow, for oar San is mightier day by day I 
Clang batUeaxe, and daah brand i Let the King 
reign. 

*' The King will follow Christ, and we the King 
In whom high Ood hath breathed a secret thing. 
Fall battleaxe, and flash brand ! Let the King reign.'' 

So sang the knighthood, moving to their hall. 
There at the bnnqnet those great lords from Tome, 
The slowly-fading mistress of the world, 
Strode in, and clalm'd their tribute as of yore. 
But Arthnr spake, "Behold, fur these have swora 
To wage my wars, and worship me their King; 
The old order changeth, yielding place to new; 
And we that fight fur oar fair father Christ, 
Seeing that ye be grown too weak and old 
To drive the heathen ftrom yonr Roman wall. 
No tribute will we pay :" so those great lords 
Drew back in wrath, and Arthur strove with Home. 

And Arthur and his knighthood for a space 
Were all one will, and thro* that strength the King 
Drew in the petty princedoms nnder him, 
Fought, and in twelve great battles overcame 
The heathen hordes, and made a realm and reign'd. 



GARETH AND LYNETTE. 

Tbk last tall .son of Lot and Bellicent, 

And tallest, Oareth, in a showerftil spring 

Stnred at the spate. A slender-shafted Pine 

Lost footing, fell, and so was whirl'd away. 

'* ilow ho went down," said Gareth, " as a false knight 

Or evil king before my lance if lance 

Were mine to ase— O senseless cataract. 

Bearing all down in thy precipitancy— 

And yet thou art but swollen with cold snows 

And mine is living blood: thoa dost His will. 

The Maker's, and not knowest, and I that know. 

Have strength and wit, in my good mother's hall 

Linger with vacillating obedience, 

Prison'd, and kept and coax'd and whistled to— 

Since the good mother holds me still a child ! 

Good mother is bad mother unto me ! 

A worse were belter; yet no worse would L 

Heaven yield her for it, but in me put force 

To weary her ears with one continoous prayer. 



Until she let me fly discaged to sweep 

In ever-higheriug eagle-circles up 

To the great Sun of Glory, and thence swoop 

Down upon all things base, and daah them dead, 

A knight of Arthur, working out his will. 

To cleaose the world. Why, Gawain, when he came 

With Modred hither in the summertime, 

Ask'd me to tilt with him, the proven knight 

Modred for want of worthier was the Jadge. 

Then I so shook him in the saddle, he aaid, 

* Thou hast half prevail'd against me,' said so— be~ 

Tho' Modred biting his thin lips was mate. 

For he is alway sullen : what care I ?" 

And Oareth went, and hovering round her chair 
Ask'd, " Mother, tho' ye count me still the child. 
Sweet mother, do ye love the child?" She laugb'd, 
"Thou art but a wild-goose to question iL" 
" Then, mother, an ye love the child," he said, 
" Being a goose and rather tame than wild. 
Hear the child's story." " Yea, my well-beloved. 
An 'twere but of the goose and gulden eggs." 

And Gareth answer'd her with kindling eyes, 
" Nay, nay, good mother, but this egg of mine 
Was finer gold than any gooee can lay ; 
For this an Eagle, a royal Eagle, laid 
Almost beyond eye-reach, on such a palm 
As glitters gilded in thy Book of Honra. 
And there was ever haunting round the palm 
A lusty youth, but poor, who often saw 
The splendor sparkling from aloft, and thought 
*An I could climb and lay my hand npon it. 
Then were I wealthier than a leash of kings.' 
But ever when he reached a hand to climb. 
One, that had loved him from his childhood, caoght 
And stay'd him, * Climb not leat thou break thy neck, 
I charge thee by my love,' and so the boy. 
Sweet mother, neither clomb, nor brake his neck, 
But brake his very heart in pining for it, 
And past away." 

To whom the mother said, 
"Troe love, sweet son, had risk'd himself and climb'd, 
Aud handed down the golden treasare to him." 

And Gareth answer'd her with kindling eyes, 
" Gold r said I gold t~ay then, why he, or she. 
Or whosoe'er it was, or half the world 
Had ventured— Aad the thing I spake of been 
Mere gold— but this was all of that true steel 
Whereof they forged the brand Excalibur, 
And lightnings play'd about it in the atorm, 
And all the little fowl were flurried at it. 
And there were cries and daahings in the nest, 
That sent him firom his senses: let me ga** 

Then Bellicent bemoan'd herself and said, 
" Hast thou no pity vi\yon my loneliness ? 
Lo, where thy fiither Lot beside the hearth 
Lies like a log, and all but smoulder'd out ! 
For ever since when traitor to the King 
He fought against him in the Barons' war, 
And Arthur gave him back his territory. 
His age hath slowly droopt, and now lies there 
A yet-warm corpse, and yet anbnriable. 
No more ; nor sees, nor hears, nor speaks, nor knawa 
And both thy brethren are in Arthnr'a hall. 
Albeit neither loved with that fhll love 
I feel for thee, nor worthy such a love : 
Stay therefore thou ; red berries charm the bird 
And thee, mine innocent, the Joasts, the wars. 
Who never knewest flnger-ache, nor pang 
Of wreuch'd or broken limb— an often chance 
In those braiu-stunning shocks, and touraey-bllSi 
Frights to my heart : but stay : follow the deer 
By these tall flrs and our fiist-falling baras ; 
So make thy manhood mightier day by day ; 
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Sweet is the chase : and I will Mek thee ont 

Some comfortable bride and ftdr, to n^ce 

Thy climbing life, and cherish my prone year, 

Till faUiug into Lot's forgetftalness 

I know not thee, myself, nor anything. 

Stay, my best son 1 ye are yet more boy than man." 

Then Oarelh, '*An ye hold me yet for child, 
Hear yet once more the story of the child. 
For, mother, there was once a King, like onrs ; 
The prince his heir, when tall and marriageable, 
Ask'd for a bride; and therenpon the King 
Set two before him. One was fair, 8Ut>ng, arm'd— 
Bat to be won by force— and many men 
Desired her; one, good lack, no man desired. 
And these were the conditions of the King : 
That save he won the first by force, he needs 
Mast wed that other, whom no man desired, 
A red-faced bride who knew herself so vile, 
That evermore she long*d to hide herself 
Nor fronted man or woman, eye to eye- 
Tea— some she cleaved to, bat they died of her. 
And one— they caird her Fame ; and one,— O mother, 
How can ye keep roe tether'd to yoa— Shame 1 
Man am I grown, a man's work mast I do. 
Follow the deorf follow the Christ, the King, 
Live pare, speak true, right wrong, follow the King- 
Else, wherefore bom V* 
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To whom the mother said, 
Sweet son, for there be many who deem him not, 
Or will not deem him, wholly proven King— 
Albeit in mine own heart I knew him King, 
When I was f^qnent with him in my yoath. 
And beard him Kingly speak, and donbted him 
No more than he, himself; bat felt him mine. 
Of closest kin to me : yet— wilt thon leave 
Thine easeful biding here, and risk thine nil, 
Life, limbs, for one that is not proven King? 
Stay, till the dond that settles round his birth 
Hath lifted bnt a little. Stay, sweet son." 

And Gnreth answer'd qnickly, "Not an honr, 
So that ye yield roe— I will walk thro' fire. 
Mother, to gain it — your fall leave to go. 
Not proven, who swept the dast of rain'd Rome 
Prom oflT the threshold of the realm, and crnsh'd 
The Idolaters, and made the people tne ? 
Who should be King save him who makes us free t" 

So when the Qneen, who long had songht in vnin 
To break him from the intent to which he grew, 
Found her son's will unwaveringly one, 
She answer'd craftily, "Will ye walk thro' fire? 
Who walks thro' fire will hardly heed the smoke. 
Ay, go then, an ye roast : only one proof. 
Before thou ask the King to make thee knight. 
Of thine obedience and thy love to me, 
Thy mother,— I demand." 

And Oareth cried, 
'*A hard one, or a hundred, so I go. 
Nay— quick ! the proof to prove me to the quick !" 
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Bnt slowly spake the mother, looking at him, 
Prince, thou shnlt go disguised to Arthur's hall, 
And hire thyself to serve for meats and drinks 
Among the scullions and the kit4:hen-knaves, 
And those that hand the dish across the bar. 
Nor Shalt thou tell thy name to anyone. 
And thou shall serve a twelvemonth and a day." 

For so the Queen l>e1ieved that when her son 
Beheld his only way to glory lead 
Low down thro' villain kitchen-vassalage. 
Her own true Gareth was too princely-proud 
To pass thereby; so should he rest with her 
Closed in her castle from the sound of arms. 



Silent awhile was Gareth, then replied, 
"The thrall in person may be free in soul. 
And I shall see tlie Jousts. Thy son am I, 
And since thou art my mother, must obey. 
I therefore yield me freely to thy will ; 
For hence will I, disguised, and hire myself 
To serve with scullions and with kitchen-knaves ; 
Nor tell my name to any— no, not the King." 

Gareth awhile linger'd. The mother's eye 
Fall of the wistftd fear that ho would go. 
And turning toward him wheresoe'er he tum'd, 
Perplext his outward purpose, till an hour. 
When waken'd by the wind which with fkill voice 
Swept bellowing thro' the darkness on to dawn. 
He rose, and out of slumber calling two 
That still had tended on him from his birth. 
Before the wakeful mother heard him, went. 

The three were clnd like tillers of the soiL 
Southward they set their faces. The birds made 
Melody on branch, and melody in mid-air. 
The damp hill-slopes were qnlcken'd into green. 
And the live green had kindled into flowers, 
For it was past the time of Easterday. 

So, when their feet were planted on the plain 
That broaden'd toward the base of Camelot, 
Far oflT they saw the silver-misty mom 
Rolling her smoke about the royal mount. 
That rose between the forest and the field. 
At times the summit of the high city flash'd : 
At times the spires and turrets half-way down 
Prick'd thro' the mist : at times the great gate shone 
Only, that open'd on the field below : 
Anon, the whole fair city had disappear'd. 

Then those who went with Gareth were amazed. 
One crying, " Let us go no farther, lord. 
Here is a city of Enchanters, built 
By fairy kings." The second echo'd him, 
"Lord, we have heard from our wise men at home 
To Northward, that this King is not the King, 
Bnt only changeling out of Fairyland, 
Who drave the heathen hence by sorcery 
And Merlin's glamour." Then the first again, 
" Lord, there is nd such city anywhere. 
But all a vision." 

Gareth answer'd them 
With laughter, swearing he had glamour enow 
In his own blood, his princedom, youth, and hopes, 
To plunge old Merlin in the Arabian Sea; 
So push'd them all unwilling toward the gate. 
And there was no gate like it under heaven. 
For barefoot on the key-Htone, which was lined 
And rippled like an ever-fleeting wave. 
The Lady of the Lake stood : all her dress 
Wept from her sides as water flowing away; 
But like the cross her great and goodly arms 
Stretch'd under all the cornice and upheld : 
And drops of water fell ftom either hand ; 
And down from one a sword was hnng, from one 
A censer, either worn with wind and storm ; 
And o'er her breast floated the sacred fish; 
And in the space to left of her, and right, 
Were Arthur's wars in weird devices done. 
New things and old co-twisted, as if Time 
Were nothing, so inveterately, that men 
Were giddy gazing there ; and over nil 
High on the top were those three queens, the friends 
Of Arthur, who should help him at his need. 

Then those with Gareth for so long a space 
Stared at the figures, that at last it seem'd 
The dragon-boughts and elvish emblemings 
Began to move, seethe, twine, and curl : they call'd 
To Gareth, " Lord, the gateway is alive." 
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ADd Onretb likewlae ou them iixt his eyes 
So loDfTt that ev'n to him they seem'd to move. 
Oat of the city a blast of mnsic peal'd. 
Back ftrom the gate etarted the three, to whom 
From out thereaiider came an ancieot roan. 
Long-bearded, saying, " Who be ye, my sons ?** 

Then Oareth, "We be tillers of the soil, 
Who leaving share in fbrrow come to see 
The glories of oar King : bat these, my men 
(Yonr city moved to weirdly in the mist), 
Donbt if the King be King at all, or come 
From Fairyland; and whether this be bailt 
By magic, and by fiiiry kings and qneens ; 
Or whether there be any city at all, 
Or all a vision : and this mnsic now 
Hath scared them both, bat tell thon these the tmth.** 

Then that old Seer made answer, playing on him, 
And saying, "Son, I have seen the good ship sail 
Keel npward and moat downward in the heavens. 
And solid torrets topsy-tnnry in air : 
And here is tmth ; bnt an it please thee not. 
Take thon the trath as thon bast told it me. 
For truly, as thon sayest, a fairy king 
And fairy qneens have bailt the city, son ; 
They came fh>m ont a sacred moantaln-cleft 
Toward the sunrise, each with harp in hand. 
And built it to the masic of their harps. 
And as thon sayest it is enchanted, son. 
For there is nothing in it as it seems 
Saving the King ; tho' some there be that hold 
The King a shadow, and the city real : 
Yet take thou heed of him, for so thon pass 
Beneath this archway, then wilt thon become 
A thrall to his enchantments, for the King 
Will bind thee by such vows, as is a shame 
A man should not be bound by, yet the which 
No man can keep ; but, so thon dread to swear. 
Pass not beneath this gateway, bnt abide 
Without, among the cattle of the field. 
For, an ye heard a music, like enow 
They are bnildJng still, seeing the city is boilt 
To mnsic, therefore never boilt at all, 
And therefore built for ever." 

Gcreth spake 
Anger'd, *'OId Master, reverence thine own beard 
That looks as white as ntter truth, and seems 
Wellnigh as long as thon art statured tall ! 
Why mockest thon the stranger that hath been 
To thee fair-spoken?'* 

Bnt the Seer replied, 
" Know ye not then the Riddling of the Bards 1 
'Confusion, and illusion, and relation, 
Elnsion, and occasion, and evasion r 
I mock thee not but as thou mockest me. 
And all that see thee, for thon art not who 
Thon seemest, but I know thee who thon art. 
And now thon goest np to mock the King, 
Who cannot brook the shadow of any lie." 

Un mockingly the mocker ending here 
Tam*d to the right, and past along the plain ; 
Whom Gareth looking after said, '*My men. 
Our one white lie sits like a little ghost 
Here on the threshold of onr enterprise. 
Let love be blamed for it, not she, nor I: 
Well, we will make amends." 

With all good cheer 
He spake and Iangh*d, then enter'd with his twain 
Camelot, a city of shadowy palaces 
And stately, rich in emblem and the work 
Of ancient kings who did their days in stone ; 
Which Merlin's hand, the Mage at Arthur's court, 
Knowing all arts, had tonch'd, and everywhere, 



At Arthur's ordinance, tipt with lessening peak 
And pinnacle, and had made it spire to heaven. 
And ever and anon a knight would pass 
Outward, or inward to the hall : his arms 
Clash'd ; and the sound was good to Gareth's ear. 
And ont of bower and casement shyly glanced 
Eyes of pure women, wholesome stars of love ; 
And all about a healthfhl people stept 
As in the presence of a gradons king. 

Then into hall Oareth ascending heard 
A voice, the voice of Arthur, and beheld 
Far over heads in that long-vanlted hall 
The splendor of the presence of the King 
Throned, and delivering doom— and look'd no more- 
But felt his young heart hammering in his ears, 
And thought, '* For this half-tihadow of a lie 
The truthful King will doom me when I speak." 
Yet pressing on, tho' all in fear to find 
Sir Oawain or Sir Modred, saw nor one 
Nor other, bnt in all the listening eyes 
Of those tall knights, that ranged about the throoe^ 
Clear honor shining like the dewy star 
Of dawn, and faith in their great King, with pare 
AflTection, and the light of victory. 
And glory gain'd, and evermore to gain. 

Then came a widow crying to the King, 
"A boon. Sir King! Thy father, Uther, refl 
From my dead lord a field with violence : 
For howsoe'er at first he proflTer'd gold. 
Yet, for the field was pleasant in our eyes. 
We yielded not ; and then he reft us of it 
Perforce, and left ns neither gold nor field.** 

Said Arthur, "Whether would yef gold or field r 
To whom the wonuin weeping, ** Nay, my lord, 
The field was pleasant In my husband's eye." 

And Arthur, " Have thy pleasant field again. 
And thrice the gold for Uther's use ihereol^ 
According to the years. No boon la here, 
But Justice, so thy say be proven true. 
Accursed, who ftt>m the wrongs bla father did 
Would shape himself a right t" 

And while she psst. 
Came yet another widow crying to him, 
"A boon, Sir King! Thine enemy, King, am L 
With thine own hand thon slewest my dear lord, 
A knight of Uther in the Barons' war. 
When Lot and many another rose and fought 
Against thee, saying thou wert basely bom. 
I held with these, and loathe to ask thee aught 
Yet lo ! my husband's brother bad my aon 
Thrall'd in his castle, and hath starved him dead: 
And standeth seized of that inheritance 
Which thon that slewest the sire hast left the soo. 
So tho* I scarce can nsk it thee for hate. 
Grant me some knight to do the battle for me, 
Kill the foul thief, and wreak me for my son." 

Then strode a good knight forward, crying to him, 
"A boon, Sir King! I am her kinsman, L 
Give me to right her wrong, and slay the man.** 

Then came Sir Kay, the seneschal, and cried, 
"A boon. Sir King! ev'u that thou grant her none, 
This raller, that hath mock'd thee In full ball- 
None ; or the wholesome boon of gyve and gag.*^ 

But Arthur, " We sit King, to help the wrong'd 
Thro* all onr realm. The woman loves her lord. 
Peace to thee, woman, with thy loves and hates ! 
The kings of old had doom'd thee to the flames, 
Aurelius Emrys would have scourged thee dead, 
And Uther slit thy tongue : bnt get ihee hence— 
Lest that rough humor of the kings of old 
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, upon me ! Thoo that art her kin, 
iwiee ; lay bim low and slay him not, 
lug him here, that I may Jndge the right, 
ing to the Ju8tlce of the King : 
ye he gnilty, by that deathless King 
ved and died fur men, the man shall die.*' 

1 came In hall the messenger of Hark, 
e of evil savor in the land, 
}mish king. In either hand ho bore 
lazzled all, and shone far-off as shines 
of charlock in the sudden son 
m two showers, a cloth of palest gold, 
down he laid before the throne, and knelt, 
-ing, that his lord, the vassal king, 
r*u npon his way to Camelot : 
iviug heard that Arthur of his grace 
lade his goodly coosin, Tristram, knight, 
or himself was of the greater state, 
a king, he trusted his liege-lord 
yield bim this large honor all the more; 
y'd him well to accept this cloth of gold, 
en of true heart and feSlty. 

I Arthur cried to rend the cloth, to rend 
:es, and so cast It on the hearth. 
L-tree smonlder'd there. *' The goodly knight ! 
shall the shield of Mark stand among these 7" 
idway down the side of that long hall 
ely pile— whereof along the front, 
blaxon'd, some but carven, and some blank, 
ran a treble range of stony shields— 
and high-arching overbrow'd the hearth, 
nder every shield a knight was named : 
is was Arthur's custom in his hall ; 
some good knight had done one noble deed, 
ms were carven only ; but if twain 
ms were blazon'd also ; but if none 
lield was blank and bare, without a sign 
l the name beneath ; and Gareth saw 
lield of Gawain blazon'd rich and bright, 
lodred's blank as death ; and Arthur cried 
id the cloth and cast it on the hearth. 

)re like are we to reave him of his crown 

make him knight because men call him king. 

ings we found, ye know we stay'd their hands 

war among themselves, but left them kings ; 

om were any bounteous, mercifhl, 

«peaking, brave, good livers, them we enroll'd 

g ns, and they sit within our hall. 

^ark hath tarnish'd the great name of king, 

irk would sully the low state of churl : 

leeing he bath sent us cloth of gold, 

1, and meet, and hold him from our eyes, 

ve should lap him up in cloth of lead, 

ed for ever— craven— a man of plots, 

poisonous counsels, wayside ambushings— 

lit of thine : let Kay, the seneschal, 

to thy wants, and send thee satisfied— 

sed, who strikes nor lets the hand be seen !** 

many another suppliant crying came 
noise of ravage wrought by beast and roan, 
vermore a knight would ride away. 

, Gareth leaning both hands heavily 
on the shoulders of the twain, his men, 
ach'd lietween them toward the King, and ask'd, 
>on, Sir King (his voice was all ashamed), 
ie ye not how weak and hungerworn 
1 — leaning on these? grant me to serve 
leat and drink among thy kitchen-knaves 
Ivemonth and a day, nor seek my name, 
rter I wiU fight'* 

To him the King, 
K>dly youth and worth a goodlier boon ! 



But so thou wilt no goodlier, then must Kay, 
The roaster of the meats and drinks, be thine." 

He rose and past ; then Kay, a man of mien 
Wan-sallow as the plant that feels itself 
Root-bltteu by white lichen, 

"Lo ye nowl 
This fellow hath broken from some abbey, where, 
God wot, he had not beef and brewis enow. 
However that might chance ! but an he work, 
Like any pigeon will I cram his crop. 
And sleeker shall he shine than any hog." 

Then Lancelot standing near, "Sir Seneschal, 
Sleuth-hound thou knowest, and gray, and all the 

hounds ; 
A horse thou knowest, a roan thou dost not know: 
Broad brows and fair, a fluent hair and fine, 
High nose, a nostril large and fine, and hands 
Large, fair and fine !— Some young lad's mystery— 
But, or from sheepcot or king's hall, the boy 
Is uoble-natured. Treat him with all grace. 
Lest he should come to shame thy Judging of him." 

Then Kay, ** What murmnres^ thou of mystery f 
Think ye this fellow will poison the King's dish f 
Nay, for he spake too fool-like : mystery ! 
Tut, an the lad were noble, he had ask'd 
For horse and armor : fair and fine, forsooth I 
Sir Fine-face, Sir Fair-hands t but see thou to it 
That thine own fineness, Lancelot, some fine day 
Undo thee not— and leave my man to me.'* 

So Gareth all for gldry underwent 
The sooty yoke of kitchen-vassalage ; 
Ate with young lads his portion by the door. 
And couch'd at night with grimy kitchen-knaves. 
And Lancelot ever spake him pleasantly. 
But Kay, the seneschal, who loved him not. 
Would hustle and harry him, and labor him 
Beyond his comrade of the hearth, and set 
To turn the broach, draw water, or hew wood. 
Or grosser tasks ; and Gareth bow'd himself 
With all obedience to the King, and wrought 
All kind of service with a noble ease 
That graced the lowliest act in doing it 
And when the thralls had talk among themselves. 
And one would praise the love that liukt the King 
And Lancelot— how the King had saved his life 
In battle twice, and Lancelot once the King's— 
For Lancelot was the first in tonrnameut, 
But Arthur mightiest ou the battle-field— 
Gareth was glad. Or if some other told. 
How once the wandering forester at dawn, 
Far over the blue tarns and hazy sens. 
On Caer-Bryri's highest found the King, 
A naked babe, of whom the Prophet spake, 
" He passes to the Isle Avilion, 
He passes and is heal'd and cannot die" — 
Gareth was glad. But if their talk were foul. 
Then would he whistle rapid as any lark. 
Or carol some old roundelay, and so loud 
That first they mock'd, but, after, reverenced him. 
Or Gareth telling some prodigious tale 
Of knights, who sliced a red life-bubbling way 
Thro' twenty folds of twisted dragon, held 
All in a gap-month'd circle his good mates 
Lying or sitting round him, idle hands, 
Charm'd ; till Sir Kay, the seneschal, would come 
Blustering npon them, like a sudden wind 
Among dead leaves, and drive them all apart. 
Or when the thralls had sport among themselves. 
So there were any trial of mastery. 
He, by two yards In casting bar or stone. 
Was counted best ; and if there chanced a Joust, 
So that Sir Kay nodded him leave to go, 
Would hurry thither, and when he saw the knights 
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Clash like the coming and retiring ware, 

And the speiir spring, and good horse reel, the boj 

Was half beyond himself fur ecstasy. 

So for a month he wroaght among the thralls ; 
But in the weeks that follow'd, the good Qaeeu, 
Repentant of the word she made him swear. 
And saddening in her childless castle, sent. 
Between the increscent and decrescent moon. 
Arms for her son, and loosed him from his vow. 

This, Oareth hearing from a squire of Lot 
With whom he used to play at tourney once, 
When both were children, and in lonely haunts 
Would scratch a ragged oral on the sand. 
And each at either dash from either end- 
Shame never made girl redder thnu Qareth Joy. 
He laugh'd ; he sprang. " Out of the pmoke, at once 
I leap from Satan's foot to Peter's knee— 
These news be mine, none otlier's— nay, the King*s— 
Descend into the city :** whereon he sought 
The King alone, and fouud, and told him alL 

*' I have stagger'd thy strong Qawain in a tilt 
For pastime : yea, he said it : Joust can L 
Make me thy knight— in secret ! let my name 
Be hidd'n, and give me the first quest, I spring 
Like flame from ashes." 

Here the King^s calm eye 
Fell on, and check'd, and made him flush, and bow 
Lowly, to kiss his hand, who answer'd him, 
" Son, the good mother let me know thee here. 
And sent her wi^h that I would yield thee thine. 
Make thee my knight ? my knights are sworn to vows 
Of utter hardihood, utter gentleness. 
And, loving, utter faithfulness in love. 
And uttermost obedience to the King." 

Then Oareth, lightly springing from his knees, 
"My King, for hardihood I can promise thee. 
For uttermost obedience make demand 
Of whom ye gave me to, the Seneschal, 
No mellow master of the meats and drinks ! 
And as for love, Ood wot, I love not yet, 
But love I shall, Ood willing." 

And the King— 
*' Make thee my knight In secret ? yea, but he, 
Our noblest brother, and our truest man. 
And one with me in all, ho needs must know." 

*' Let Lancelot know, my King, let Lancelot know. 
Thy noblest and thy truest." 

And the King— 
'*Bnt wherefore would ye men should wonder at yon* 
Nay, rather for the sake of me, their King, 
And the deed's sake my knighthood do the deed, 
Than to be noised of." 

Merrily Oareth ask'd, 
*' Have I not earu'd my cake in baking of it f 
Let be my name until I make my name ! 
My deeds will speak : it is but for a day." 
So with a kindly hand on Oareth's arm 
Smiled the great King, and half-un willingly. 
Loving his lusty yonthhood, yielded to him. 
Then, after summoning Lancelot privily, 
" I have given him the first quest : be is not proven. 
Look therefore when he calls for this in hall. 
Thou get to horse and follow him far away. 
Cover the lions on thy shield, and see 
Fur as thou mayest, he bo nor ta'en nor slain." 

Then that same day there past Into the hall 
A damsel of high lineage, and a brow 
May-blossom, and a cheek of apple-bloMom, 



Hawk-eyes ; and lightly was her slender nose 

Tip-tilted like the petal of a flower ; 

She into hall past with her page and cried, 

"O King, for thou hast driven the foe without, 
See to the foe within ! bridge, ford, beset 
By bandits, everyone that owns a tower 
The Lord for half a league. Why sit ye there f 
Rest would I not. Sir King, an I were king. 
Till ev'n the lonest hold were all as free 
From cursed bloodshed, as thine altar-cloth 
From that blest blood it is a sin to spilL" 

'* Comfort thyself," said Arthur, " I nor mine 
Rest : so my knighthood keep the vows they swore, 
The wastest mooriand of our realm shall be 
Safe, damsel, as the centre of this halL 
What is thy name t thy need ?" 

" My name ?" she said— 
" Lynette my name ; noble : my need, a knight 
To combat for my sister, Lyonors, 
A lady of high lineage, of great lands. 
And comely, yea, and coroelier than mysclt 
She lives in Castle Perilous: a river 
Runs in three loops about her living-place : 
And o'er it are three passings, and three knighti 
Defend the passings, brethren, and a fuurth, 
And of that four the mightiest, holds her stsy'd 
In her own castle, and so besieges her 
To break her will, and make her wed with bim: 
And but delays his purport till thou send 
To do the battle with him, thy chief man, 
Sir Lancelot, whom he trusts to overthrow, 
Then wed, with glory ; but she will not wed 
Save whom she loveth, or a holy life. 
Now therefore have I come for Lancelot" 

Then Arthur, mindful of Sir Oareth, ask'd, 
*' Damsel, ye know this Order lives to cmfh 
All wronger^ of the realm. But say, these fonr, 
Who be they f What the fhshion of the menT 

''They be of foolish fashion, O Sir King, 
The fkshion of that old knight-errantry 
Who ride abroad and do but what they wOl ; 
Courteous or bestial from the moment, such 
As have nor law nor king ; and three of then, 
Proud in their fantasy, call themselves the Day, 
Morning-star, and Noon-sun, and Bvening-star, 
Being strong fools ; and never a whit more wise 
The fourth, who alway rideth arm'd in black, 
A huge man-beast of boundless savagery. 
He names himself the Night and oftener Death, 
And wears a helmet mounted with a skull. 
And bears a skeleton figured on his arms. 
To show that who may slay or scape the three 
Slain by himself shall enter endless night. 
And all these fonr be fools, but mighty men. 
And therefore am I come for Lancelot" 

Herent Sir Oareth call*d from where he rose, 
A head with kindling eyes above the throng, 
"A boon. Sir King— this quest !" then— for he mark'd 
Kny near him groaning like a wonnded bull— 
"Yea, King, thou knowest thy kitchen-knave am I* 
And mighty thro' thy meats and drinks am I, 
And I can topple over a hundred such. 
Thy promise. King," and Arthur glancing at bIm, 
Brought down a momentary brow. " Rough, suddeOi 
And pardonable, worthy to be knight — 
Oo therefore," and all hearers were amazed. 

But on the damsel's forehead shame, pride, wratlii 
Slew the May-white : she lifted either arm, 
" Fie on thee, King ! I ask'd for thy chief knight, 
And thou hast given me but a kitchen-knave." 
Then, ere a man in hall could stay her, tum'd, 
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own the lane of access to the King, 
horse, descended the slope street, and past 
eird white gate, and paused withoat, beside 
eld of tonmey, mnrmnrlng "kitchen-knave." 

' two great entries opened from the hall, 

} end one, that gave upon a range 

el pavement where the King would pace 

irlse, gazing over plain and wood ; 

own from this a lordly stairway sloped 

St in blowing trees and tops of towers ; 

ut by this main doorway past the King. 

le was coiiDter to the hearth, and rose 

that the highest-crested helm could ride 

hro* nor graze : and by this entry fled 

ftmsel In her wrath, and on to this 

reth strode, and saw without the door 

Arthur's gift, the worth of half a town, 

horse of the best, and near it stood 

vo that out of north had follow'd him : 

»are a maiden shield, a casque ; that held 

orse, the spear ; whereat Sir Gareth loosed 

ik tiiat dropt ft-om collar-bone to heel, 

h of roughest web, and cast it down, 

rom it like a ftiel-smother'd fire, 

lookt half dead, brake bright, and flash*d as 

those 

Dated things, that making slide apart 

dusk wing-cases, all beneath there burns 

erd harness, ere they pass and fly. 

reth ere he parted flash'd in arms. 

as he donn*d the helm, and took the shield 

lonnted horse and graspt a spear, of grain 

•strengthened on a windy site, and tipt 

trenchant steel, around him slowly prest 

eople, while from out of kitchen came 

iralls in throng, and seeing who had worked 

r than any, and whom they cuultl but love, 

ed in arms, threw up their caps and cried, 

bless the King, and all his fellowship V* 
n thro' lanes of shouting Qareth rode 

the slope street, and past without the gate. 

?areth past with Joy ; but as the car 
: from the cur he flghts with, ere his caut^e 
ol'd by fighting, follows, being named, 
ivner, but remembers all, and growls 
nbering, so Sir Kay beside the door 
r'd in scorn of Qareth whom he used 
rry and to hustle. 

"Bound upon a quest 
borse and arms— the King hath past his time— 
nllion knave ! Thralls, to your work again, 
1 your flre be low ye kindle mine 1 
bere be dawn in West and eve in East? 
e !— my knave !— belike and like enow 
old head-blow not heeded in his youth 
>ok his wits they wander in his prime— 
I ! How the villain lifted up his voice, 
tiamed to bawl himself a kitchen-knave, 
he wns tame and meek enow with me, 
sacock'd up with Lancelot's noticing. 
•I will after my loud knave, and learn 
ler he know me fur his master yet. 
r the smoke he came, and so my lance 
by Ood*s grace, he shall into the mire — 
e, if the King awaken from his craze, 
he smoke again." 

But Lancelot said, 
, wherefore wilt thou go against the King, 
int did never he whereon ye roil, 
irer meekly served the King in thee ? 
: take counsel ; for this lad Is great 
nsty, and knowing both of lance and sword.*' 
tell roe not," said Kay, "ye are overflne 
ir stout knaves with foolish courtesies." 



Then mounted, on thro' silent faces rode 
Down the slope city, and out beyond the gate. 

But by the fleld of tonmey lingering yet 
Mntter'd the damsel, "Wherefore did the Klug 
Scorn me f for, were Sir Lancelot lackt, at least 
He might have yielded to me one of those 
Who tilt for lady's love and glory here. 
Rather than— O sweet heaven ! O fle upon him !— 
His kitchen-knave." 

To whom Sir Gareth drew 
(And there were none but few goodlier than he) 
Shining in arms, "Damsel, the quest is ptiue. 
Lead, and I follow." She thereat, as one 
That smells a foul-flesh'd agaric in the holt. 
And deems it carrion of some woodland thing. 
Or shrew, or weasel, nipt her slender nose 
With petulant thumb and finger, shrilling, "Hence! 
Avoid, thou smellest all of kitchen-grease. 
And look who comes behind," for there was Kay. 
" Knowest thou not me f thy master ? I am Kay 
We lack thee by the hearth.'* 

And Gareth to him, 
" Master no more ! too well I know thee, ay— 
The most ungentle knight in Arthur's hall." 
"Have at thee, then," said Kay: they shock'd, and 

Kay 
Fell shoulder-slipt, and Gareth cried again, 
" Lead, and I follow," and fast away she fied. 

But after sod and shingle ceased to fly 
Behind her, and the heart of her good horse 
Was nigh to burst with violence of the beat. 
Perforce she stay'd, and overtaken spoke. 

" What doest thou, scullion, in my fellowship ? 
Deem'st thou that I accept thee aught the more 
Or love thee better, that by some device 
Full cowardly, or by mere unhappiness. 
Thou hast overthrown and slain thy master— thou !— 
Dish-washer and broach-turner, loon !— to me 
Thou smellest all of kitchen as before." 



II 



say 



" Damsel,** Sir Gareth answered gently. 
Whatever ye will, but whatsoe'er ye say, 
I leave not till I finish this fair quest. 
Or die therefore." 



"Ay, wilt thou finish it? 
Sweet Lord, how like a noble knight he talks ! 
The listening rogue hath caught the manner of it 
But, knave, anon thou shalt be met with, knave. 
And then by such a one that thou for all 
The kitchen brewis that was ever supt 
Shalt not once dare to look him in the face." 

" I shall assay," said Gnreth with a smile 
That madden'd her, and nway she flash'd again 
Down the long avenues of a boundless wood. 
And Garelh following was again beknavcd. 

" Sir Kitchen-knave, I have miss'd the only way 
Where Arthur's men are set along the wood ; 
The wood is nigh as fhll of thieves as leaves : 
If both be slain, I am rid of thee ; but yet. 
Sir Scullion, canst thou use that spit of thine ? 
Fight, an thou canst: I have miss'd the only way." 

So till the dusk that follow'd evensong 
Rode on the two, reviler and reviled ; 
Then, after one long slope was mounted, saw, 
Bowl-shoped, thro' tops of many thousand pines 
A gloomy-gladed hollow slowly sink 
To westward— in the deeps whereof a mere. 
Round as the red eye of an eagle-owl. 
Under the half-dead sunset glared ; and shouts 
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Ascended, and there brake a aenringmaii 
Flying from oat of the black wood, and crying, 
•< They have bound my lord to cast him in the mere.'* 

Then Qareth, "Bonnd am I to right the wrong'd, 
But straitlier bonnd am I to bide with thee." 
And when the dnmsel spake con tern ptnonsly, 
** Lead, and I follow," Oareth cried again, 
** Follow, I lead l" so down among the pines 
He pinnged; and there, blacksbadow'd nigh the mere, 
And mid-thigh-deep in balmshes and reed. 
Saw six tall men haling a serenth along, 
A stone about his neck to drown him in it 
Thred with good blows he quieted, but three 
Fled thro' the pines ; and Oareth loosed the stone 
From off his neck, then in the mere beside 
Tumbled it ; oilily bubbled up the mere. 
Last, Oareth loosed his bonds and on free feet 
Set him, a stalwart Baron, Arthur's friend. 

"Well that ye came, or else these caitiff rognes 
Had wreak'd themselves on me ; good cause is theirs 
To hate me, for my wont hath ever been 
To catch my thief, and then like vermin here 
Drown him, and with a stone about his neck ; 
And under this wan water many of them 
Lie rotting, but at night let go the stone. 
And rise, and flickering in a grimly light, 
Dance on the mere. Oood now, ye have saved a life 
Worth somewhat as the cleanser of this wood. 
And fain would I reward thee worshipfally. 
What guerdon will ye?" 

Oareth sharply spake, 
" None ! tor the deed's sake have I done the deed. 
In uttermost obedience to the King. 
But wilt thou yield this damsel harborage f '^ 

Whereat the Baron saying, " I well believe 
You be of Arthur's Table," a light laugh 
Broke firom Lynette, *'Ay, truly of a truth, 
And in a sort, being Arthur's kitchen-knave !— 
But deem not I accept thee aught the more, 
Scullion, for rnuDing sharply with thy spit 
Down on a rout of craven foresters. 
A thresher with his flail had scatter'd them. 
Nay— for thou smellest of the kitchen still. 
Bat an this lord will yield ns harborage. 
Well" 

So she spake. A league beyond the wood, 
All in a full-fair manor and a rich. 
His towers where that day a feast had been 
Held in high hall, and many a viand left. 
And many a costly cate, received the three. 
And there they placed a peacock in his pride 
Before the damsel, and the Baron set 
Oareth beside her, bat at once she rose. 

" Meeeeros, that here is much discourtesy. 
Setting this knave. Lord Baron, at my side. 
Hear me— this mom I stood in Arthur's hall. 
And pray'd the King would grant me Lancelot 
To flght the brotherhood of Day and Nights 
The last a monster unsnbduable 
Of any save of him for whom I call'd— 
Suddenly bawls this frontless kitchen-knave, 

* The quest is mine ; thy kitchen-knave am I, 
And mighty thro' thy meats and drinks am I.' 
Then Arthur all at once gone mad replies, 

* Oo therefore,' and so gives the quest to him— 
Him— here— a villain fitter to stick swine 
Than ride abroad redressing women's wrong. 
Or sit beside a noble gentlewoman.'^ 

Then half-ashamed and port-amazed, the lord 
Now look'd at one and now at other, left 
The damsel by the peacock in his pride, 



And, seating Oareth at another board. 
Sat down beside him, ate and then began : 

** Friend, whether thou be kitchen-knave, or Dot, 
Or whether it be the maiden's fantasy. 
And whether she be mad, or else the King, 
Or both or neither, or thyself be mad, 
I ask not: but thou strikest a strong stroke. 
For strong thou art and goodly therewithal. 
And saver of my life ; and therefore now, 
For here be mighty men to Jonst with, wei^h 
Whether thou wilt not with thy damsel back 
To crave again Sir Lancelot of the King. 
Thy pardon ; I but speak for thine avail, 
The saver of my life." 

And Oareth said, 
"Full pardon, but I follow up the quest. 
Despite of Day and Night, and Death and HelL" 

So when, next mom, the lord whose life he saved 
Had, some brief space, convey'd them on their way 
And left them with Ood-speed, Sir Oareth spake, 
** Lead, and I follow." Haughtily she replied, 

" I fly no more : I allow thee for an hour. 
Lion and stoat have isled together, knave, 
In time of flood. Nay, furthermore, methinks 
Some ruth is mine for thee. Back wilt thou, foolT 
For hard by here is one will overthrow 
And slay thee : then will I to court again, 
And shame the King for only yielding me 
My champion from the ashes of his hearth.** 

To whom Sir Oareth answer'd courteously, 
" Say thou thy say, and I will do my deed. 
Allow roe for mine hour, and thou wilt find 
My fortunes all as fair as hers, who lay 
Among the ashes and wedded the King's son." 

Then to the shore of one of those long loops 
Wherethro' the serpent river coil'd, they came. 
Rough • thicketed were the banks and steep; Um 

stream 
Full, narrow : this a bridge of single arc 
Took at a leap ; and on the fhrther side 
Arose a silk pavilion, gay with gold 
In streaks and rays, and all Lent-lily in hue, 
Save that the dome was purple, and above. 
Crimson, a slender banneret fiuttering. 
And tberebefore the lawless warrior paced 
Unarm'd, and calling, ** Damsel, is this he. 
The champion thou hast brought firom Arthnr*! 

hall, 
For whom we let thee pass?" "Nay, nay," ehs 

said, 
" Sir Moraing-star. The King in utter scorn 
Of thee and thy much folly hath sent thee here 
His kitchen-knave : and look thou to thyself: 
See that he fall not on thee suddenly. 
And slay thee unarm'd : he is not knight but knave." 

Then at his call, "O daughters of the Dawn, 
And servants of the Moraing-star, approach. 
Arm me,'* from out the silken curtain-folds 
Bare-footed and bare-headed three fair girls 
In gilt and rosy raiment came : their feet 
In dewy grasses glisten'd : and the hair 
All over glanced with dewdrop or with gem 
Like sparkles in the stone Avantnrine. 
These arm'd him in bine arms, and gave a shield 
Blae also, and thereon the moraing-star. 
And Oareth silent gazed upon the knight. 
Who stood a moment, ere his horse was brought, 
Oloryiug ; and in the stream beneath him, shone, 
Iromingled with Heaven's azure waveringly. 
The gay pavilion and the naked feet. 
His arms, the rosy raiment, and the star. 
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Then she that watched him, "Wherefore stare ye so f 
Thoo shakest in thy fear: there yet is time: 
Flee down the valley before he get to horse. 
Who will cry shame? Thoa art not knight bnt 
knave.*' 

Said Oareth, ** Damsel, whether knave or knight. 
Far liefer had I Dght a score of times 
Than hear thee so miseay me and revile. 
Fair words were best for him who fights for thee; 
Bnt tmly foni are better, for they send 
That strength of anger thro' mine arms, I know 
That I shall overthrow him." 

Arid he that bore 
The star, being mounted, cried from o'er the bridge, 
"A kitchen-knave, and sent in scorn of me! 
Sach fight not I, bat answer scorn with scorn. 
For this were shame to do him farther wrong 
Than set him on his feet, and take his horse 
And arms, and so retam him to the King. 
Come, therefore, leave thy lady lightly, knr.ve. 
Avoid : for it beseemeth not a knave 
To ride with soch a lady." 

"Dog, thoa liest. 
I spring from loftier lineage than thine own." 
He spake ; and all at fiery speed the two 
Shock'd on the central bridge, and either spear 
Bent but not brake, and either knight at once, 
Hnrl'd as a stone (Irom oat of a catapnlt 
Beyond his horse's crupper and the bridge, 
Fell, as if dead ; bnt qaickly rose and drew. 
And Oareth lash'd so fiercely with his brand 
He drave his enemy backward down the bridge, 
The damsel crying, " Well-stricken, kitchen-knave !" 
Till Oareth's shield was cloven ; bnt one stroke 
Laid him that clove it groveling on the ground. 

Then cried the fall'n, "Take not my life: I yield." 
And Gareth, '* So this damsel ask it of me, 
Good— I accord it easily as a grace." 
She reddening, "Insolent scullion! I of theef 
I bonnd to thee for any favor ask'd I" 
"Then fhall he die." And Gareth there nnlaced 
His helmet as to slay him, bat she shriek'd, 
" Be not so hardy, scullion, as to slay 
One nobler than thyself." " Damsel, thy charge 
Is an abounding pleasure to me. Kuight, 
Thy life is thine at her command. Arise 
And qaickly pass to Arthur's hall, and say 
His kitchen-knave hath sent thee. 8ee thoa crave 
His pardon for thy breaking of his laws. 
Myself; when I retnm, will plead for thee. 
Thy shield is mine— fiirewell ; and, damsel, thoo. 
Lead, and I follow." 

And fast away she fled. 
Then when he came npon her, spake, "Methought, 
Knave, when I watcb'd thee striking on the bridge, 
The savor of thy kitchen came upon me 
A little faintlier : but the wind hath changed : 
I scent it twenty-fold." And then she sang, 
"*0 morning-star' (not that tall felon there 
Whom thou by sorcery or unhappiness 
Or some device, hast foully overthrown), 
'O morning-star that smilest in the blue, 
O star, my morning dream hath proven true. 
Smile sweetly, thou ! my love hath smiled on me.' 

" Bnt thou begone, take counsel, and away, 
For bard by here is one that guards a ford— 
The second brother in their fool's parable — 
Will pay thee all thy wages, and to boot 
Care not for shame : thon art not knight but knave.'* 

To whom Sir Gareth answer'd, laughingly, 
*' Parables f Hear a parable of the knave. 



When I was kitchen-knave among the rest 
Fierce was the hearth, and one of my co-mates 
Own'd a rough dog, to whom he cast his coat, 
'Guard it,' and there was none to meddle with it 
And such a coat art thou, and thee the King 
Gave me to guard, and such a dog am I, 
To worry, and not to flee — and— knight or knave— 
The knave that doth thee service as full knight 
Is all as good, meseems, as any knight 
Toward thy sister's freeing." 

"Ay, Sir Knave ! 
Ay, knave, because thon strikest as a knight. 
Being but knave, I hate thee all the more." 

"Fair damsel, yon should worship me the more, 
That, being bat knave, I throw thine enemies." 

"Ay, ay," she said, "but thou shalt meet thy 
match." 

So when they tonch'd the second river-loop, 
Huge on a huge red horse, and all in mail 
Burnish'd to blinding, shone the Noonday Sun 
Beyond a raging shallow. As if the flower, 
That blows a globe of after arrowlets. 
Ten thousand • fold had grown, flash'd the flerce 

shield, 
All sun ; and Garcth's eyes had flying blots 
Before them when he tnm'd ft'om watching him. 
He from beyond the roaring shallow roar'd, 
"What doest thon, brother, In my marches here?" 
And she athwart the shallow shrill'd again, 
" Here is a kitchen-knave ft'om Arthur's hall 
Hnth overthrown thy brother, and hath his arms." 
" Ugh !" cried the Sun, and vizoring up a red 
And cipher (hce of rounded foolishness, 
Fnsh'd horse across the foamings of the ford. 
Whom Gareth met midstream : no room was there 
For lance or tourney-skill : four strokes they struck 
With sword, and the^e were mighty; the new knight 
Had fear he might be shamed ; but as the Sun 
Heaved up a ponderous arm to strike the fifth. 
The hoof of his horse slipt in the stream, the stream 
Descended, and the San was wash'd away. 

Then Gareth laid his lance athwart the ford ; 
So drew him home; hot he that fought no more. 
As being all bone-batter'd on the rock. 
Yielded ; and Gareth sent him to the King. 
" Myself when I return will plead for thee. 
Lead, and I follow." Quietly she led. 
" Hath not the good wind, damsel, changed again f" 
" Nay, not a point : nor art thou victor here. 
There lies a ridge of slate across the ford ; 
His horse thereon stumbled— ay, for I saw it 

"'O son' (not this strong fool whom thou, Sir 
Knave, 
Hast overthrown thro* mere unhappiness), 
' O sun, that wakenest all to bliss or pain, 
O moon, that layest all to sleep again, 
Shine sweetly : twice my love hath smiled on me.' 

" What knowest thou of lovesong or of love t 
Nay, nay, God wot, so thou wert nobly bom. 
Thou hast a pleasant presence. Tea, perchance,— 

" 'O dewy flowers that open to the sun, 
O dewy flowers that close when day is done. 
Blow sweetly : twice my love hath smiled on me.' 

" What knowest thou of flowers, except, belike, 
To garnish meats with ? hath not our good King 
Who lent me thee, the flower of kitchendom, 
A fooiish love for flowers? What stick ye round 
The pa9ty ? wherewithal deck the boar's head ? 
Flowers t nay, the boar hath rosemaries and bay. 
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•* *0 birds, that warble to the momiog eky, 
O birds that warble as the day goes by, 
Slog sweetly: twice my love hath smiled oo roe.' 

'* What knowest thou of birds, lark, mavis, merle. 
Linnet ? what dream ye when they utter forth 
May-music growing with the growing light. 
Their sweet sun-worship? these be for the snare 
(So runs thy fancy), these be for the spit. 
Larding and basting. See thou have not now 
Larded thy Inst, except thou turn and fly. 
There stands the third fool of their allegory.'* 

For there beyond a bridge of treble bow, 
All in a rose-red from the west, and all 
Naked it seem'd, and glowing in the broad 
Deep-dimpled current underneath, the knight, 
That named himself the Star of Evening, stood. 

And Oareth, "Wherefore wafts the madman there 
Naked in open dayshiue ?" ** Nay," she cried, 
"Not naked, only wrapt in hardened skins 
That fit him like hfs own ; and so ye cleave 
His armor off him, these will turn the blade." 

Then the third brother shouted o'er the bridge, 
**0 brother-star, why shine ye here so low? 
Thy ward is higher up: but have ye slain 
The damsel's champion ?" and the damsel cried, 

"No star of thine, but shot fh)ra Arthur's heaven 
With all disaster unto thine and thee ! 
For both thy younger brethren have gone down 
Before this youth ; and so wilt thou. Sir Star : 
Art thou not old ?" 

"Old, damsel, old and hard- 
Old, with the might and breath of twenty boys." 
Said Oareth, "Old, and over-bold in brag! 
But that same strength which threw the Morning 

Star 
Can throw the Evening." 

Then that other blew 
A hard and deadly note upon the horn. 
"Approach and arm me !" With slow steps from out 
An old storm-beaten, russet, many-stain'd 
Pavilion, forth a grizzled damsel came, 
And arm'd him In old arms, and brought a helm 
With but a drying evergreen for crest. 
And gave a shield whereon the Star of Even 
Half-tarnish'd and half-bright, his emblem, shone. 
But when it glltter'd o'er the saddle-bow. 
They madly hurl'd together on the bridge ; 
And Oareth overthrew him, lighted, drew. 
There met hlra drawn, and overthrew him again. 
But up like fire he started : and as oft 
As Oareth brought him grovelling on his kneei), 
So many a time he vaulted up again ; 
Till Oareth panted hard, and his great heart, 
Foredooming all his trouble was in vain, 
Labor'd within him, for he seem'd as one 
That all in later, sadder age begins 
To war a;;ainst ill nses of a life, 
But these from all his life orlse, and cry, 
"Thou hnst made us lords, and canst not put us 

down !" 
He half despairs ; so Oareth seem'd to strike 
Vainly, the damsel clamoring all the while, 
"Well done, knave -knight, well - stricken, O good 

knight-knave— 
O knave, as noble as any of all the knights- 
Shame me not, shame me not. I have prophesied — 
Strike, thou art worthy of the Table Round— 
His arms are old, he trusts the harden'd skin- 
Strike— strike— the wind will never change again." 
And Onreth hearing ever stronglier smote, 
And hew*d great pieces of his armor off him, 



But lash*d in vain against the harden*d skin. 
And could not wholly briug him under, more 
Than loud Southwesterns, rolling ridge on ridge, 
The buoy that rides at sea, and dips and springs 
For ever ; till at length Sir Oareth's brand 
Clash'd his, and brake it utterly to the hilt. 
" I have thee now :" but forth that other sprani^ 
And, all unkiiightlike, writhed his wiry arms 
Around him, till he felt, despite bis mall. 
Strangled, but straining ev'n his uttermost 
Cast, and so hurl'd him headlong o'er the bridge 
Down to the river, sink or swim, and cried, 
" Lead, and I follow." 

Bat the damsel said, 
" I lead no longer ; ride thou at my side ; 
Thou art the kiugllest of all kitchen-knaves. 

" 'O trefoil, sparkling on the rainy plain, 
O rainbow with three colors after rain. 
Shine sweetly : thrice my love hath smiled on me.* 

" Sir,— and, good fiilth, I fuln had added— Knigbt, 
But that I heard thee call thyself a knave,— 
Shamed am I that I so rebuked, reviled, 
MIssald thee ; noble I am ; and thought the Klog 
Scorn'd me and mine ; and now thy pardon, friend. 
For thou hast ever answer'd courteously. 
And wholly bold thou art, and meek wlihal 
As any of Arthur's best, but, being knave. 
Hast mazed my wit : I marvel what thou art." 

" Damsel,'* he said, " yon be not all to blame, 
Saving that yon mistrusted our good King 
Would handle scorn, or yield you, asking, one 
Not fit to cope your quest. Ton said your say: 
Mine answer was my deed. Oood sooth ! I hold 
He scarce is knight, yea, but half-man, nor meet 
To fight for gentle damsel, he who lets 
His heart be stlrr'd with any foolish heat 
At any gentle damsel's waywardness. 
Shamed? care notl thy foul sayings fought for me: 
And seeing now thy words are fair, methinks 
There rides no knight, not Lancelot, his great BtAt, 
Hath force to quell me." 

Nigh npon that hoar 
When the lone hern forgets his melancholy, 
Lets down his other leg, and stretching, dreams 
Of goodly supper In the distant pool. 
Then turn'd the noble damsel smiling at him. 
And told him of a cavern hard at band. 
Where bread and baken meats and good red wine 
Of Southland, which the Lady Lyonors 
Had sent her coming champion, waited him. 

Anon they past a narrow comb wherein 
Were slabs of rock with figures, knights on horn 
Sculptured, and deckt in slowly-waning hues. 
" Sir Knave, my knight, a hermit once was here, 
Whose holy hand hath fashlon'd on the rock 
The war of Time against the soul of man. 
And yon four fools have suck'd their allegory 
From these damp walls, and taken but the form. 
Know ye not these ?" and Oareth lookt and read- 
In letters like to those the vexlllary 
Hath left crag-carven o'er the streaming Oclt— 
" Pnospnouus," then "MiaiPiita*'- "HMPMirs"— 
" Nox "— " Mors," beneath five figures, armed mes. 
Slab after slab, their faces forward all. 
And running down the Soul, a Shape that fied 
With broken wings, torn raiment and loose hair, 
For help and shelter to the hermit's cave. 
" Follow the faces, and we find it. Look, 
Who comes behind ?" 

For one— deloy'd at first 
Thro' helping back the dislocated Kay 
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nelot, then by what thereafter chanced, 
unyel*8 headlong error thro' the wood — 
Dcelot, having swum the rlver^Ioope — 
ae shield-lions cover'd— softly drew 
I the twain, and when he saw the star 
, on Sir Gareth's turning to him, cried, 

felon knight, I avenge roe for my friend." 
fareth crying prick'd against the cry; 
ben they dosed— in a moment— at one touch 
t skiU'd spear, the wonder of the world- 
sliding doM^ so easily, and fell, 
then he fonnd the grass within his hands, 
gh'd ; the laughter Jarr'd upon Lynette : 
y she ask'd him, ** Shamed and overthrown, 
ambled back into the kitchen-knave, 
ingh ye f that ye blew yonr boast in vain V* 

noble damsel, but that I, the son 

King Lot and good Qneen Bellicent, 
ictor of the bridges and the ford, 
night of Arthur, here lie throvm by whom 
w not, all thro* mere nnbapplness— 
I and sorcery and nnhapplness— 
word; we are thrown!" And Lancelot an- 
iwer'd, " Prince, 

Bth— thro' the mere nnhapplness 
t who came to help thee, not to harm, 
ot, and all as glad to find thee whole, 

the day when Arthnr knighted him.*' 

1 Oareth, " Thoo— Lancelot !— thine the band 
hrew me ? An some chance to mar the boast 
ethren of thee make— which could not chance— 
snt thee down before a lesser spear, 
d had I been, and sad— O Lancelot— thou 1" 

teat the maiden, petulant, ** Lancelot, 
ame ye not, when call*d ? and wherefore now 
ye, not caird f I gloried in my kuave, 
«ing still rebuked, wonld answer still 
ons as any knight— bat now, if knight, 
larvel dies, and leaves me fool'd and trick'd, 
nly wonderinf^ wherefore play*d upon : 
onbtfhl whether I and mine be scom'd. 

should be truth if not in Arthur's hall, 
thnr's presence? Knight, knave, prince and 
V>o1, 

thee and for ever." 

And Lancelfit said, 
»ed be thou. Sir Gareth ! knight art thou 
> King's best wish. O damsel, be yon wise 
1 him shamed, who Is but overthrown f 
n have I been, nor once, but many a time, 
fi-om Tanquish'd issues at the last, 
verthrower from being overthrown, 
word we hare not striven ; and thy good horse 
don are weary ; yet not less I felt 
lanhood thro' that wearied lance of thine, 
last thou done ; for all the stream Is freed, 
Ion hast wreak'd his Justice on his foes, 
rben reviled, hast answer'd graciously, 
akest merry when overthrown. Prince, Knight, 
Cnight and Prince, and of our Table Round !" 

then when turning to Lynette he told 
lie of Oareth, petulantly she said, 
'ell— ay well— for worse than being fbol'd 
era, is to fool one's selt A cave, 
ncelot, is hard by, with meats and drinks 
)rage for the horse, and flint for fire. 
1 alK)ut it flies a honeysuckle, 
ill we find." And when they sought and found, 
reth drank and ate, and nil his life 
3to sleep ; on whom the maiden gazed, 
d sleep be thine! sound cause to sleep bast 
hoo. 

lusty ! Seem I not as tender to him 
f mother f Ay, bnt such a one 
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As all day long hath rated at her child. 
And vext his day, but bleMOs him asleep- 
Good lord, how sweetly smells the honeysuckle 
In the hnsh'd night, as if the wurld were one 
Of utter peace, and love, and gentleness I 
O Lancelot Lancelot"— and she clapt her hands— 
" Full merry am I to And my goodly knare 
Is knight and noble. See now, sworn have I, 
Else yon black felon had not let me pass, 
To brtng thee back to do the battle with him. 
Thus an thou goest, he will fight thee first ; 
Who doubts thee victor f so will my knlght-knave 
Miss the full fiower of this accomplishment." 

Said Lancelot, '* Peradventure he yon name 
May know my shield. Let Gareth, an he will. 
Change his for mine, and take my charger, fhesh. 
Not to be spnrr'd, loving the battle af well 
As he that rides him." ** Lancelot-like," she said, 
" Conrteoas in this, Lord Lancelot, aa in alL** 

And Gareth, wakening, fiercely cintch'd the shield; 
"Ramp, ye lance • splintering lions, on whom alt 

spears 
Are rotten sticks I ye seem agape to roar ! 
Tea, ramp and roar at leaving of your lord 1- 
Care not, good beasts, so well I care for you. 

noble Lancelot, from my hold on these 
Streams vlrtne— fire— thro' one that will not shame 
Even the shadow of Lancelot under shield. 
Hence : let as ga" 

Silent the silent field 
They traversed. Arthur's harp tho' summer-wan, 
In counter motion to the clouds, allured 
The glance of Gareth dreaming on his liege. 
A star nhot: **Lo," said Gareth, "the foe falls!" 
An owl whoopt: "Hark the victor pealing there!" 
Suddenly she that rode npon his left 
Clung to the shield that Lancelot lent him, crying, 
" Yield, yield him this again : 'tis be must fight : 

1 curre the tongne that all thro' yesterday 
Reviled thee, and hath wrought on Lancelot now 
To lend thee horse and shield: wonders ye have 

done; 
Miracles ye cannot : here la glory enow 
In having finng the three : I see thee maim'd, 
Mangled: I swear thou canst not fiing the fourth." 

"And wherefore, damsel f tell me all ye know. 
Yon cannot scare me ; nor rough face, or voice, 
Brute bulk of limb, or boundless savagery 
Appal me from the qnest" 

« 

" Nay, Prince," she cried, 
"God wot, I never look'd upon the fkce, 
Seeing he never rides abroad by day ; 
But watch'd him have I like a phantom pass 
Chilling the night; nor have I heard the voice. 
Always he made his mouthpiece of a page 
Who came and went, and still reported him 
As closing in himself the strength of ten. 
And when his anger tare him, massacring 
Man, woman, lad and girl- yea, the soft babe ! 
Some hold that he hath swallow'd infant fle»h, 
Monster 1 O Prince, I went for Lancelot first. 
The quest is Lancelot's: give him back the shield." 

Said Gareth, laughing, "An he fight for this, 
Belike he wins it as the better man: 
Thoa— and not else !" 

But Lancelot on him urged 
All the devislngs of their chivalry 
When one might meet a mightier than himself: 
How best to manage horse, lance, sword and shield. 
And so fill up the gsp where force migh( fall 
With skill and fineness. Instant were his words. 
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Then Gareth, **Here be rales. I know but one— 
To dash against mine enemy and to win. 
Yet have I watch'd thee victor In the Joast, 
And seen thy way.'* " Heaven help thee P sigh'd 
Lynette. 

Then for a space, and ander clood that grew 
To thniider-gloom palling all stars, they rude 
In converse till she made her palfrey halt. 
Lifted an arm, and softly whlsper'd, "There.** 
And all the three were silent seeing, pitched 
Beside the Castle Perilous on flat field, 
A hoge pavilion like a moontain peak 
Sunder the glooming crimson on the marge, 
Black, with black banner, and a long black bom 
Beside it hanging ; which Sir Oareth graspt, 
And so, before the two conld hinder him. 
Sent all his heart and breath thro' all the horn. 
£cho'd the walls ; a light twinkled ; anon 
Came lights and lights, and once again he blew ; 
Whereon were hollow traroplings up and down. 
And muffled voices heard, and shadows past ; 
Till high above him, circled with her maids. 
The Lady Lyonors at a window stood. 
Beautiful among lights, and waving to him 
White hands, and courtesy ; but when the Prince 
Three times had blown — after long hush — at last — 
The huge pavilion slowly yielded up. 
Thro* those black foldings, that which housed therein. 
High on a nightblack horse, in nightblack arms. 
With white breast-bone, and barren ribs of Death, 
And crown'd with flfi«hless laughter — some ten 

steps — 
In the half-light— thro' the dim dawn— advanced 
The monster, and then paused, and spake no word. 

But Gareth spake and all indignantly, 
" Fool, for thou hast, men say, the strength of ten^ 
Canst thou not trust the limbs thy God hnth given. 
But must, to make the terror of thee more. 
Trick thyself ont in ghastly Imageries 
Of that which life bath done with, and the clod, 
Less dull than thon, will hide with mantling fk>wers 
As if for pity f" Bat he spake no word ; • 
Which set the horror higher : a mnlden swoon'd ; 
The Lady Lyonors wrung her hands and wept. 
As doom'd to be the bride of Night and Death ; 
Sir (Jaretli's head prilled beneath his belm : 
And ev'n Sir Lancelot thro' his warm blood felt 
Ice strike, and all that marked him were agbast. 

At once Sir Lancelot's char^r fiercely neigh'd. 
And Death's dnrk war-hor^e bounded forward with 

him. 
Then thmie that did not blink the terror, raw 
That Death was cast to ground, and slowly rose. 
But with one stroke Sir Gareth split the sknll. 
Half fell to right and half to left and lay. 
Then with a stronger bnfTet he clove the helm 
As throughly as the skull ; and out from this 
loaned the bright face of a blooming boy 
Fresh as a flower new-bom, and crying, ** Knight, 
Slay me not : my three brethren bade me do it. 
To make a horror all about the hon»e. 
And stay the world from Lady Lyonors. 
They never dream'd the passes would be past." 
Answer'd Sir Gareth graciously to one 
Not many a moon his younger, *'My fair child, 
What madness made thee challenge the chief knif^ht 
Of Arthur's hall f" " Fair Sir, they hade me do it. 
They hate the King, and Lnnceint, the King's fHend, 
They hoped to siny him somewhere on the scream, 
They never dream'd the passes conld be past." 

Then sprang the happier day firom underground ; 
And Lady Lyonors and her house, with dance 
And revel «and song, made merry over Death, 
As being after all their foolish fears 



And horrors only proven a blooming boy. 

So large mirth lived and Gareth won the quest. 

And he that told the tale in older times 
Says that Sir Gareth wedded Lyonors, 
But he thai told it later says Lynette. 



GERAINT AND ENID. 
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Tm brave Geraint, a knight of Arthur's court, 

A tribnttiry prince of Devon, one 

Of that great Order of the Table Round, 

Had married Enid, TniiH's only child. 

And loved her as he loved the light of heaven. 

And as the light of heaven varies, now 

At sunrise, now at sunset, now by night 

With moon and trembling stars, so loved Gendnt 

To make her beauty vary day by day. 

In crimsons and in purples and in gema. 

And Enid, but to please her husband's eye. 

Who first had Ibnnd and loved her in a state 

Of broken fortunes, daily fronted him 

In some fresh splendor; and the Qneen herself 

Grateftal to Prince Geraint for service done. 

Loved her, and often with her own white hands 

Array'd and deck'd her, as the loveliest. 

Next after her own self, in all the court. 

And Enid loved the Queen, and with tme heart 

Adored her, as the stateliest and the best 

And loveliest of all women upon earth. 

And seeing them so tender and so close. 

Long in their common love ridoiced Geraint 

But when a rumor rose about the Qneen, 

Touching her guilty love for Lancelot, 

Tho' yet there lived no proof, nor yet was heard 

The world's loud whisper breaking into storm, 

Not less Geraint believed it; and there fell 

A horror on him, lest his gentle wife, 

Thro' that great tenderness for Guinevere, 

Had suflTer'd, or should suflTer any taint 

In nature: wherefore going to the King, 

He made this pretext, that his princedom lay 

Close on the borders of a territory. 

Wherein were bandit earls, and caitiff knights, 

Assassins, and all flyers from the hand 

or Justice, and whatever loathes a law : 

And therefore, till the King himself should plenee 

To cleanse this common sewer of all his realm, 

He craved a fkir permission to depart. 

And there defend his marches; and the King 

Mnsed for a little on his plea, but, last. 

Allowing It, the Prince and Enid rode. 

And fifty knights rode with them, to the shores 

Of Severn, and they past to their own land ; 

Where, thinking, that if ever yet was wife 

True to her lord, mine shall be so to me, 

He compass'd her with sweet observancea 

And worship, never leaving her, and grew 

Forgetftil of his promise to the King, 

Forgetfhl of the falcon and the hunt, 

Forgetfbl of the tilt and tournament, 

PorgetfU of his glory and his name. 

Forgetful of his princedom and its cares. 

And this forgetfalness was hatefhl to her. 

And by and by the people, when they met 

In twos and threes, or fbller companies 

Began to scoff and Jeer and babble of him 

As of a prince whose manhood was all gone. 

And molten down in mere uxoriousneiw. 

And this she gather'd from the people's eyes: 

This too the women who attired her head, 

To please her, dwelling on his boundless love. 

Told Enid, and they sadden'd her the more: 

And day by day she thought to tell Geraint, 
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But could not oat of baebftil delicacy ; 

While he that watcb'd her sadden, waa the more 

Saapicioaa that her oature had a taint 

At ]n»t, It chanced that on a anminer mom 
(Thejr sleepiui^ each by either) the new eon 
Beat thro' the bliudleaa caaement of the room, 
And heated the atrong warrior in his dreams ; 
Who, moving, cast the coverlet aside, 
And bared the knotted column of his throat. 
The maraive square of his heroic breast. 
And arms on which the standing muscle sloped. 
As pltipes a wild brook o'er a little stone, 
Ilunning t«K> vehemently to break upon it. 
And Euid woke and sat beside the conch. 
Admiring him, and thought within herself^ 
Was ever man so grandly made as he f 
Then, like a shadow, past the people's talk 
And accusation of uxoriousness 
Across her mind, and bowing over him. 
Low to her own heart piteously she said : 

" O noble breast and all-puissant arms. 
Am I the cause, I the poor cause that men 
Reproach you, saying all your force is gouof 
I am the cause, because I dare not speak 
And tell him what I think nnd what they say. 
And yet I hate that he should linger here ; 
I cannot love my lord and not his name. 
Far liefer had I gird his harness on him, 
And ride with him to battle and stand by. 
And watch bis mightful hand striking great blows 
At caitiffs and at wrongers of the world. 
Far better were I laid in the dark earth. 
Not hearing any more his noble voice, 
Not Ui be folded more in these dear arms. 
And darken'd from the high light in his eyes. 
Than that my lord thro' me should suffer shame. 
Am I so bold, and ctmid I so stand by. 
And see my dear lord wounded in the strife. 
Or mnybe pierced to death before mine eyes, 
And yet not dare to tell him what I think, 
And how men slur him, saying all his force 
It melted into mere effeminacy? 

me, I fear that 1 am no true wifle." 

Half inwardly, half audibly she spoke. 
And the strong passion in her made her weep 
True tears upon his broad and naked breast. 
And these awoke him, and by great mischance 
He heard but fragments of her later words. 
And that she fear'd she was not a true wife. 
And then he thought, " In spite of all my care, 
For all my pains, poor man, for all my pains. 
She is not fiiUhfnl to me, and I see her 
Weeping for some gay knight in Arthur's halL" 
Then, tho* he loved and reverenced her too much 
To dream she could be gnUty of foul net. 
Right thro' his manfnl breast darted the pang 
That mnkes a man, in the sweet face of her 
Whom he loves most, lonely and miserable. 
At this he hnrl'd his huge limbs out of bed. 
And shook his drowsy sqnire awake and cried, 
*' My charger and her palft>ey ;" then to her, 
** I will ride forth into the wilderness ; 
For tho' it seems my spurs arc yet to win, 

1 have not fall'n so low as some would wish. 
And thou, put on thy worst and meanest dress 
And ride with me." And Enid ask'd, amazed, 
*' If Enid errs, let Enid learn her fault" 

But he, " I charge thee, ask not, but obey." 
Then sh6 bethought her of n faded silk, 
A faded mantle and a faded veil, 
And moving toward a cedam cabinet, 
Wlierein she kept them folded reverently 
With sprigs of summer laid between the folds, 
She took them, and array'd herself therein, 
Bemembering when first he came on her 



Drest in that dress, and how he loved her in it, 
And all her foolish fears about the dreaa, 
And all his Journey to her, aa himself 
Had told her, and their coming to the court 

For Arthur on the Whitsuntide before 
Held court at old Caerleon upon Usk. 
There on a day he sitting high in haU, 
Before him came a forester of Dean, 
Wet firom the woods, with notice of a hart 
Taller than all hia fellows, milky-white, 
First seen that day: these things he told the King. 
Then the good King gave order to let blow 
Hie horns for hunting on the morrow mom. 
And when the Queen petition'd for his leave 
To see the hunt, allow'd it easily. 
80 with the morning all the court were gone. 
But Guinevere lay late into the mom. 
Lost in sweet dreams, and dreaming of her love 
For Lancelot, and forgetftil of the hunt ; 
But rose at last, a single maiden with her. 
Took horse, and forded Usk, and gain'd the wood; 
There, on a little knoll beside it, stay'd 
Waiting to bear the hounds : but heard instead 
A sudden sound of hoofs, for Prince Geraint, 
Late also, wearing neither hunting-dress 
Nor weapon, save a golden-hllted brand. 
Came quickly flashing thro* the shallow ford 
Behind them, and so gallop'd up the knoll. 
A purple scarf, at either end whereof 
There swung an apple of the purest gold, 
Sway'd round about him, as he gallop'd up 
To Join them, glancing like a dragon-fly 
In summer suit atfld silks of holiday. 
Low bow'd the tributary Prince, and she. 
Sweetly and state! ily, and with all grace 
Of womanhood and queenhood, answer'd him : 
" Late, Inte, Sir Prince," she said, " later than we !" 
"Tea, noble Queen," he answer'd, "and so late 
That I but come like you to see the hunt. 
Not Join it" ** Therefore wait with me," she said ; 
" For on this little knoll, if anywhere, 
There is good chance that we shall hear the hounds : 
Here often they break covert at our feet" 

And while they listened for the distant hunt. 
And chiefly for the baying of Cavall, 
King Arthur's hound of deepest mouth, there rode 
Full slowly by a knight, lady, and dwarf; 
Whereof the dwarf lagg'd latest, and the knight 
Had vizor up, and show'd a youthfal face, 
Imperious, and of haughtiest lineaments. 
And Guinevere, not mindfhl of his face 
In the King's hall, desired his name, and sent 
Her maiden to demand it of the dwarf; 
Who being vicious, old and irritable. 
And doubling all his master's vice of pride. 
Made answer sharply that she should not know. 
" Then will I ask it of himself," she said. 
"Nny, by my failh, thou shalt not," cried the dwarf; 
*• Thou art not worthy ev'u to speak of him ;" 
And when she put her horse toward the knight, 
Strnck at her with his whip, and she retum'd 
Indignant to the Queen ; whereat Geraint 
Exclaiming, ** Surely I will leara the name," 
Made sharply to the dwarf, and ask'd it of him. 
Who answer'd as before : and when the Prince 
Had put his horse in motion toward the knight, 
Strtick at him with his whip, and cut his cheek. 
The Prince's blood spirted upon the scarf, 
Dyeing it : and his quick, instinctive hand 
Caught at the hilt, as to abolish him : 
But he, from his exceeding manfulness 
And pure nobility of temperament. 
Wroth to be wroth at such a worm, refhdn'd 
From ev'n a word, and so returning said : 

" I will avenge this insult, noble Queen, 
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I>>De Id yoar maideu't p«r»oii to ynnraelf : 
Aud I will track this vermin to tbelr earths: 
For tho' I ride aDarm'd, I do oot doabt 
To flud, at 8«ime place I aball come at, arms 
On loan, or else for pledge : aud, beiuj^ fuuud, 
Tiieo will I flglit him, aud will break bis pride, 
Aud on ibe third day will agniu be here, 
80 that I be not foirn in figbu FareweU.** 



«( 




" Farewell, fiiir Prince," anawer'd the stately Qaeeu. 

Be proiiperous in this Joamey, as in all ; 
^iid may you light on all things that you love, 
Jve to wed with her whom first you love: 
But ere you wed with any, bring your bride, 
And I, were she the daughter ot a king. 
Tea, tho' she were a beggar firom the hedge. 
Will clothe her for her bridals like the sun.** 

And Prince Oeraint, now thinking that he heard 
The noble hart at bay, now the far horn, 
A little vezt at losing of the hnnt, 
A little at the vile occasion, rode, 
By ups and downs, thro' many a grassy glade 
And valley, with fixt eye following the three. 
At \a*1 they Issued from the world of wood. 
And climb'd upon a fair and even rid};e. 
And rhow*d themselves against the sky, and sank. 
And thither came Oeraint, and underneath 
Beheld the long street of a little town 
In a long valley, on one side whereof. 
White nrom the mason's hand, a fortress rose : 
Aud on one side a castle in decay. 
Beyond a bridge that spanu'd a dry ravine : 
Aud out of town and valley came a noi»e 
As of a broad brook o'er a shingly lied 
Brawling, or like a clamor of the rooks 
At distance, ere they settle for the night. 

And onward to the fortress rode the three. 
And enter'd, aud were lost behind the walls. 
*' So," thought Oeraint, *' I have tracked him to his 

earth." 
And down the long street riding wearily. 
Found every hostel Aill, and everywhere 
Was hammer laid to hoof, and the hot hiss 
And bostling whistle 01* the yonth who sconr'd 
His master's armor ; and of such a one 
He ask'd, " What means the tnmnlt in the town f" 
Who told him, scouring still, "The sparrow-hawk '." 
Then riding close behind an ancient chnrl. 
Who, smitten by the dns ty sloping beam. 
Went sweating underneath a sack of com, 
At*k'd yet once more what meant the hubbub here? 
Who answer'd gruffly, ** Ugh ! the sparrow-hawk." 
Then riding further past an armorer's. 
Who, with back turn'd, and bow'd above his work. 
Sat riveting a helmet on his knee. 
He put the self-same query, but the man 
Not turning round, nor looking at him, said: 
" Friend, he that labors for the sparrow-hawk 
Has little time for idle questioners." 
Wliereat Oeraint flasb'd luto sudden spleen : 
**A thousand pips eat up your sparrow-hawk! 
Tits, wrens, and all wing'd nothings peck him dead ! 
Te think the rustic cackle of your bonrg 
The murmur of the world 1 What is it to mef 
O wretched set of sparrows, one and all, 
Who pipe of nothing bnt of sparrow-hawks ! 
Speak, If ye be not like the rest, hawk-mad, 
Where can I get me harborage for the night t 
Aud arms, arms, arms to fight my enemy t Speak ! 
Whereat the armorer turning all amazed 
And iieeing one so gay in purple silks. 
Came forward with the helmet yet In hand 
And answer'd, "Pardon me, O stranger knight; 
We hold a tourney here to-morrow mom, 
And there is scant ly time for half the work. 
Arms t truth 1 I know not : all are wanted here. 
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Harborage f truth, good truth, I know not, save. 
It may be, at Barl Ynlol's, o'er the bridge 
Yonder." He spoke and fell to work again. 

Then rode Oermlnt, a little splci^fnl yet. 
Across the bridge that spanu'd the dry ravine. 
There musing sat the hoary-headed Earl 
(His dress a suit of nray'd magnificence. 
Once fit for feasu of ceremony), and said : 
" Whither, fair sun f" to whom Oermlnt replied, 
" O friend, I seek a harborage for the nighL" 
Then Yniol, " Enter therefore and partake 
The slender entertainment of a house 
Once rich, now poor, but ever open-door'd." 
" Thanks, veuorable fdend," replied Oeraint: 
'* 80 that ye do not serve me sparrow-hawks 
For supper, I will enter, I will eat 
With all the passion of a twelve bonrt' fasL" 
Then sigh*d and smiled the hoary-headed Earl, 
And answer'd, " Oraver cause than yours is mUie 
To curse this hedgerow thlei; the sparrow-hawk: 
But in, go in ; for save yourself derire it. 
We will not touch upon him ev'u in jest." 



Then rode Oeraint Into the castle conrt. 
His charger trampling many a prickly star 
Of sprouted thistle on the broken stones. 
He look'd and saw that all was ruinoua. 
Here stood a shatter'd archway plumed with fen ; 
And here had fiill'n a great part of a tower, 
Whole, like a crag that tumbles from the cliff, 
And like a crag was gay with wilding fiowers: 
And high above a piece of turret stair. 
Worn by the feet that now were silent, wound 
Bare to the sun, and monstrous ivy-«tems 
Claspt the gray walls with hairy-fibred arms, 
And snck'd the Joining of the stones, and look'd 
A knot, beneath, of snakes, aloft, a grove. 

And while he waited in the castle conrt. 
The voice of Enid, Yniol's daughter, rang 
Clear thro* the open casement of the hall. 
Singing ; and as the sweet voice of a bird. 
Heard by the lander in a lonely isle. 
Moves him to think what kind of bird it is 
That slugs so delicately clear, aud make 
Conjecture of the plumage and the form ; 
So the sweet voice of Enid moved Oeraint ; 
And made him like a man abroad at mom 
When first the liquid note beloved of men 
Comes fiying over many a windy wave 
To Britain, and in April suddenly 
Breaks from a coppice gemm*d with green and red, 
And he suspends his converse with a friend. 
Or it may be the labor of his hands, 
To think or say, "There is the nightingale;" 
So Cured it with Oeraint, who thought and said. 

Here, by Ood's grace, la the one voice for me.'* 
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It chanced the song that Enid sang was one 
Of Fortune aud her wheel, and Enid sang: 

• Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower the 

proud; 
Turn thy wild wheel thro' snnahine, storm, aod 

cloud ; 
Tliy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 

"Turn, Fortune, tnm thy wheel with smile or 
frown ; 
With that wild wheel we go not up or down ; 
Our hoard is little, but our hearts are gretft 

" Smile and we smile, the lords of many lands ; 
Frown and we smile, the lords of our own hands ; 
For man Is man and master of hia fkte. 

" Tnm, turn thy wheel above the ataring crowd ; 
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Thy wheel and them are shadows in the elond ; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate.'- 

" Hark, by the bird*8 song ye may learn the neat,*' 
Said Tuiol; "enter quickly.** Biitering then, 
Bight o'er a mount of newly-fullen atones. 
The dnsky-rafter'd many-cobwebb'd hall, 
He found an andent dame in dim brocade : 
And near her, like a blossom ▼ermell-white. 
That lightly breaks a faded flower-sheath. 
Moved the fair Enid, all in faded silk. 
Her daughter. In a moment thought Oeraint, 
** Here by Ood*B rood is the one maid for me." 
Bat none spake word except the hoary Barl : 
"Snid, the good knight's horse stands in the court; 
Take htm to stall, and glre him com, and then 

00 to the town and buy ua flesh and wine; 
And we will make us merry as we may. 
Oar hoard is little, bat oar hearts are great'* 

He spake: the Prince, as Bnid past him, fiiin 
To follow, strode a stride, bnt Tniol caught 
His purple scarf; and held, and said, " Forltear ! 
Rest ! the good honte, tho* min'd, O my son, 
Endures not that her guest ahould serve himselt" 
And reverencing the custom of the honse, 
Oeraint, fh>m ntter conrtesy, forbore. 

So Enid took his charger to the ttall ; 
And after went her way across the bridge, 
And reach'd the town, and while the Prince and Earl 
Yet spoke together, came again with one, 
A youth, that following with a costrel bore 
The means of goodly welcome, flesh and wine. 
And Enid brought sweet cakes to make them cheer. 
And in her veil enfolded, roanchet bread. 
And then, because their hall must also serve 
For kitchen, boiPd the flesh, and spread the board. 
And stood behind, and waited on the three. 
And seeing her so sweet and serviceable, 
Oeraint h^ longing in him evermore 
To stoop and kin the tender little thumb, 
That Croat the trencher as she laid it down : 
But after all had eaten, then Oeraint, 
For now the wine made rammer in bis veins. 
Let his eye rove in foUovring, or rest 
On Buid at her lowly hand-maid-work. 
Now here, now there, about the dusky hall ; 
Then suddenly addreat the hoary Earl : 

*' Fair host and earl, I pray yoar courtesy ; 
This sparrow-hawk, what is be f tell me of hlro. 
His name f but no, good foith, I will not have it : 
For if he be the knight whom late I eaw 
Ride into that new fortress by your town. 
White flrom the mason's hand, then have I sworn 
From his own lipe to have it— I am Oeraint 
Of Devon— for this morning when the Queen 
Sent her own maiden to demand the name. 
His dwarf; a vicious under^hi^MU thing, 
Struck at her with his whip, and she retum'd 
Indignant to the Queen ; and then I swore 
That I would track this caitiff to his hold, 
And tight and break his pride, and have it of him. 
And all unarm'd I rode, and thought to find 
Arms in your town, where all the men are mad ; 
They take the rustic murmur of their bourg 
For the great wave that echoes round the world : 
They would not hear me speak : but if ye know 
Where I can light on arms, or if yourself 
Should have them, tell me, seeing I have sworn 
That I will break his pride and learn his name. 
Avenging this great insult done the Queen.*' 

Then cried Earl Tniol, **Art thou he Indeed, 
Oeraint, a name fWr-sounded among men 
For noble deeds f and truly I, when first 

1 saw yon moving by me on the bridge. 



Felt ye were somewhat, yea, and by your state 

Aud preveuce might have gnesa'd you one of thoee 

That eat in Arthur's hall at Camelot. 

Nor speak I now (h>m fix>lish flattery: 

For this dear child hath often heard me praise 

Tour feats of arms, and often when 1 paused 

Hath ask'd again, and ever loved to hear; 

So gratefiil is the noise of noble deeds 

To noble hearts who see bnt acta of wrong : 

never yet had woman such fi pair 

Of suitors as this maiden; first Limonra, 
A creature wholly given to brawls aud wine, 
Dmnk even when he woo'd ; and be he dead 

1 know not, but he past to the wild land. 
The second was your foe, the sparrow-hawk, 
My curse, my nephew— I will not let his name 
Slip fh>m my lipe if I can help it— he, 
When I that knew him fierce and turbulent 
Refused her to him, then his pride awoke ; 
And since the proud man often is the mean, 
He sow'd a alander In the common ear. 
Affirming that his father left him gold. 

And in my charge, which was not render'd to him ; 

Bribed with large promises the men who served 

About my person, the more easily 

Because my means were somewhat broken into 

Thro' open doors and hospitality ; 

Raised my own town against me in the night 

Before my Enid's birthday, sack'd my house ; 

From mine own earldom foully ousted me ; 

Built that new fort to overawe my friends. 

For truly Utere are those who love me yet ; 

And keepe roe in this ruinous castle here. 

Where doubtless he would put me soon to death. 

But that his pride too much despises me: 

And I myself sometimes despise myself; 

For I have let men be, aud have their way ; 

Am much too gentle, have not used my power : 

Nor know I whether I be very base 

Or very manfkil, whether very wise 

Or very foolish ; only this I know. 

That whatsoever evil happen to me, 

I seem to suffer nothing heart or limb. 

But can endure it all most patiently." 

"Wen eaid, true heart.'* replied Oeraint, "but 
arms. 
That if the sparrow-hawk, this nephew, fight 
In next day's tourney I may break his pride." 

And Tniol answered, "Arma, indeed, but old 
And rusty, old and rusty. Prince Oeraint, 
Are mine, and therefore at thine asking, thlue. 
But in this tonmament can no man tilt. 
Except the lady he loves beet t>e there. 
Two forks are fixt into the meadow ground. 
And over these is placed a silver wand. 
And over that a golden sparrow-hawk. 
The prize of beauty for the fairest there. 
And this, what knight soever be in field 
Lays claim to for the lady at his side, 
And tilts with my good nephew thereupon. 
Who being apt at arms and big of bone 
Has ever won it for the lady with him, 
And toppling over all antagonism 
Has eam'd himself the name of sparrow-hawk. 
But thou, that hast no lady, canst not fight." 

To whom Oeraint with eyes all bright replied, 
Leaning a little toward him, " Thy leave ! 
Let tns lay lance in rest, O noble host. 
For this dear child, because I never saw, 
Tho' having seen nil beauties of our time. 
Nor can see elsewhere, anything so fair. 
And if I fall her name will yet remain 
Uutamish'd as before ; bnt If I live, 
So aid me Heaven when at mine nttermoet. 
As I will make her truly my true wife." 
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TheD, howsoever patient, Tnior» heart 
Dnooed in hia boeom, aeeiug better dnyn. 
And looking rooud be aaw not Biiid there 
(Who hearing her own name bad vllpt away), 
Bat that old dame, to whom ftiH tenderly 
And fondling all her band In hii» he said, 
"Mother, a maiden la a tender tiling. 
And best by her that bore her undervtood. 
Oo thoo to rest, bat ere tbon go to rest 
Tell her, and prore her heart toward the Prince." 

80 apake the kindly-hearted Earl, and abe 
With flneqaeut smile and nod departing fonnd. 
Half diftirray'd aa to her rest, tbe girl ; 
Whom first she kiss'd on either cheek, and then 
On either shining sboolder laid a hand. 
And kept her off and gased apon her fi«ce. 
And told her all their converse In the ball. 
Proving her heart : bnt never light and shade 
Coari>ed one another more on open groand 
Beneath a troubled heaven, than red and \M\e 
Across the face of Enid hearing her ; 
While slowly falllog as a scale that falls, 
When weight is added only grain by grain, 
Sitnk her sweet head npou her gentle breast ; 
Nor did she lift an eye nor speak a word. 
Rapt in the fear and in the wonder of it ; 
So moving witbont answer to her rest 
She foand no rest, and ever fail'd to draw 
Tbe quiet night Into her blood, bat lay 
Contemplating her own anworthlness ; 
And when the pale and bloodless east began 
To qnicken to the snn, arose, and raised 
Her mother too, and hand in band they moved 
Down to the meadow where the Joasts were held. 
And waited there for Tnlol and Geraint. 

And thither came the twaln^aod when Oeralnt 
Beheld ber first in field, awaiting him, 
He felt, were she the prize of bodily force. 
Himself beyond the rest poshing coald move 
The chair of Idris. Yniol's rested arms 
Were on his princely person, bat thro' these 
Princelike his bearing shone ; and errant knights 
And ladies came, and by and by the town 
Flow'd in, and settling circled all the lists. 
And there they Hxt tbe forks into the ground, 
And over these they placed the ailver wand, 
And over that the golden sparrow-hawk. 
Then Yniol's nephew, after trumpet^blown, 
Spake to the lady with him and proclaimed, 
"Advance and take as fairest of the fair. 
For 1 these two years past have won it for thee. 
The prize of beanty." Londly spake the Prince, 
"Forbear: there is a worthier," and the knight 
With some surprise and thrice as mach disdain 
Turu'd, and beheld the fonr, and all bis face 
Glow'd like tbe heart of a great fire at Tule, 
So barnt he was with passion, crying out, 
" Do battle for it then," no more ; and thrice 
They clash'd together, and thrice they brake their 

spears. 
Then each, dishorsed and drawing, lash'd at each 
So often and with sncb blows, that all the crowd 
WonderM, and now and then from distant walls 
There came a clapping as of phantom hands. 
So twice they fongbt, and twice they breathed, and 

still 
The dew of their great labor, and the blood 
Of their strong bodion, flowing, drain'd their force. 
Bnt either's force was match*d till Yniol's crv, 
" Uemeraber that great insult done the Qaeen." 
Increased Gendnt's, who heaved his blnde aloft. 
And crack'd the helmet thro', and hit the bone. 
And fell'd him, and set foot npon his breajit. 
And said, "Thy name?" To whom the fallen man 
Made answer, groaning, "Edym, son of Nndd! 
Ashamed am I that I shonld tell it thee. 



My pride Is broken ; men have seen my fall." 
"Then, Edym, aon of Nndd," replied Geralot, 
" These two things shalt thou do, or else thoo diest 
First, thon thyself, with damsel and with dwarf, 
Shalt ride to Arthur's court, and coming there. 
Crave )>ardoo for that insnlt done the Qoeen, 
And shiilt abide her jndgment on it; next. 
Thou Shalt give back their earldom to thy kin. 
These two things shalt thoo do, or thon shalt die." 
And Edym answered, ** These things will I do. 
For I have never yet been overthrown. 
And th4Hi hast overthrown me, and my pride 
Is broken down, for Enid sees my fall !*' 
And rising up, he rode to Arthur's court. 
And there the Queen forgave him easily. 
And l>eing young, he changed and came to loathe 
His crime of traitor, slowly drew himself 
Bright from his own dark life, and fell at last 
In the great battle fighting for the King. 

But when the third day fVom the hunting-moro 
Made a low splendor in the world, and wings 
Moved in her ivy, Enid, for she lay 
With her fkir head in the dim-yellow light. 
Among the dancing shadows of the birds. 
Woke and bethought her of her promise given 
No later than last eve to Prinee Geraint— 
So bent he seem'd on going the third day. 
He would not leave her, till her promise given— 
To ride with him this morning to the court. 
And there be made known to the stately Qoeeu, 
And there be wedded with all ceremony. 
At this she cast her eyes upon her dress. 
And thought it never yet had look'd so mean. 
For as a leaf In mid-November la 
To what it was In mid-October, seem'd 
Tbe dress that now she look'd on to the dress 
She look'd on ere the coming of Geraint 
And still she look'd, and still the terror grew 
Of that strange bright and dreadfhl thing, a coort, 
All sUring at her in her faded silk: 
And softly to her own sweet heart she said : 

"This noble Prince who won onr earldom back, 
So splendid in his acts and his atiire. 
Sweet heaven, how much I shall discredit him ! 
Wonld he could tarry with ns here awhile, 
Bnt being so beholden to the Prince, 
It were but little grace in any of as. 
Bent as be seem'd on going this third day, 
To peek a second fkvor at his hands. 
Yet if he conld but tarry a day or two. 
Myself wonld work eye dim, and flnger lame, 
Far liefer than so much discredit him." 

And Enid fell in longing for a dress 
All hranch'd and flowered with gold, a costly gift 
Of her good mother, given her on the night 
Before her birthday, three sad years ago, 
That ni^ht of Are, when Edym sack'd their hnnM, 
And scatter'd all they bad to all the winds : 
For while the mother show'd it, and the two 
Were turning and admiring it, the work 
To both appeared so costly, rose a cry 
That Edyrn's men were on them, and they fted 
With little save the Jewels they had on. 
Which being sold and sold had bought them bresd: 
And Edyrn's men had caught them in their fligbt. 
And placed them in this rain; and she wish'd 
The Prince had found her in her ancient home; 
Then let her fancy flit across the past. 
And roam the goodly places that she knew ; 
And last bethought her how she ofed to watch, 
Near that old home, a pool of golden carp ; 
And one was patched and blnrred and lnstre!e<p« 
Among his burnish'd brethren of tbe pool ; 
And half asleep she made comparison 
Of that and these to ber own faded self 
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Aod the gay coort, and fell asleep again ; 

And dreamt herself waa anch a (kded form 

Among her bnmlah'd aittera of the pool ; 

Bot this waa iu the garden of a king ; 

And tho' ahe lay dark iu the pool, she knew 

That all was bright; that ail abont were birds 

Of sonny plnme in gilded trellis-work ; 

That all the tnrf waa rich in plots that look'd 

Bach like a garnet or a tnrkis in it; 

And lords and ladiea of the high court went 

In silver tiasne talking thiuga of state ; 

And children of the King in cloth of gold 

Glanced at the do«»rs or gambol'd down the walks ; 

And while ahe thought *' They will not see me,*' 

came 
A stately qoeen whose name was Oninevere, 
And all the children in their cloth of gold 
Ban to her, crying, '* If we have fish at all 
Let them be gold ; and charge the gardeners now 
To pick the liided creature from the pool. 
And cast it on the mizen that it die." 
And therewithal one came and seised on her. 
And Enid started waking, with her heart 
All overshadow'd by the foolish dream. 
And lo 1 it waa her mother graaping her 
To get her well awake ; and in her hand 
A suit of bright apparel, which she laid 
Flat on the conch, and spoke exoltingly : 

** See here, my child, how f^esh the colors look. 
How fast they hold like colors of a shell 
That keepa the wear and polish of the wave. 
Why notf it never yet was worn, I trow: 
Look on it, child, and tell me if ye know it.' 
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And Enid look'd, but all eonfhsed at first, 
Could scarce divide it from her foolish dream : 
Then suddenly she knew it and rejoiced, 
And answer'd, **Tea, I know it; your good gift. 
So sadly lo»t on that unhappy night ; 
Tour own good gift !'* ** Yea, surely," i«aid the dame, 
** And gladly given agnio this happy morn. 
For when the Jousts were ended yesterday, 
Went Yniol through the town, and everywhere 
He found the sack and plunder of our house 
All scattered thro* the houses of the town ; 
And gave command that all which once was ours 
Should now be ours again : and yester-eve. 
While ye were talking sweetly with your Prince, 
Came one with this and laid it in my hand. 
For love or fear, or seeking favor of us. 
Because we have our earldom back again. 
And yester-eve I would not tell you of it. 
But kept it for a sweet surprise at mom. 
Tea, truly, is it not a sweet snrprfse f 
For I myself unwillingly have worn 
My faded suit, as you, my child, have yours. 
And, howsoever patient, Tniol his. 
Ah, dear, he tools me flrom a goodly hnn^e. 
With store of rich apparel, snmptnous fare. 
And page, and maid, and squire, and f^neschal, 
And pastime both of hawk and honnd, and all 
That appertains to noble maintenance. 
Tea, and he brought me to a goodly house ; 
But aince onr fortune slipt flrom sun to shade. 
And all thro' that young traitor, cruel need 
Constrain'd ua, but a better time has come ; 
So clothe yourself in this, that better fits 
Our mended fortunes and a Prince's bride : 
Ftir tho* ye won the prize of fairest fair, 
And tho* I heard him call you fairest fair, 
Let never maiden think, however Csir, 
She is not fairer in new clothes than old. 
And should some great court-lady say, the Prince 
Hath pick'd a ragged-robin flrom the hed(;e. 
And like a madmnn bronght her to the court. 
Then were ye shamed, and, worse, might shame the 
Prince 



To' whom we are beholden ; but I know. 
When my dear child ia set forth at her best. 
That neither court nor country, tho' they sought 
Thro' all the provincea like those of old 
That lighted on Queen Esther, has her match." 

Here ceased the kindly mother out of breath ; 
And Enid listen'd brightening as she lay; 
Then, aa the white and glittering star of mom 
Parts from a bank of snow, and by and by 
Slips into golden cloud, the maiden rose. 
And left her maiden couch, and robed herself, 
Help'd by the mother's careful hand and eye. 
Without a mirror, in the gorgeous gown ; 
Who, after, tura'd her daughter round, and said. 
She never yet had seen her half so fair ; 
And call'd her like that maiden in the tale. 
Whom Gwydion made by glamour out of flowers, 
And sweeter than the bride of Cassivelaun, 
Flnr, for whose love the Roman Caesar first 
Invaded Britain, *'but we beat him back. 
As this great Prince invaded us, and we, 
Not beat him back, but welcomed him with Joy. 
And I can acarcely ride with you to court. 
For okl am I, and rough the ways and wild; 
But Yniol goes, and I ftill oft shall dream 
I see my princess as I see her now, 
Clothed with my gift, and gay among the gay." 

But while the women thus rejoiced, Geraint 
Woke where he slept in the high hall, and ctll'd 
Fur .Enid, and when Yniol made report 
Of that good mother making Enid gay 
In such apparel as might well beseem 
His princess, or indeed the stately Queen, 
He answer'd: "Earl, entreat her by my love. 
Albeit I give no reason but my wish. 
That she ride with me in her faded silk." 
Yniol with that hard message went; it fell 
Like flaws in summer laying lusty com : 
For Enid, all abash'd, she knew not why, 
Dared not to glance at her good mother's foce, 
But silently, in all obedience. 
Her mother silent too, nor helping her. 
Laid f^ora her limbs the cosUy-broider'd gift, 
And rol>ed them in her ancient suit again. 
And so descended. Never man rejoiced 
More than Geraint to greet her thus attired ; 
And glancing all at once as keenly at her 
As carefol h>bins eye the delver's toil. 
Made her cheek bum and either eyelid fall. 
But rested, with her sweet fhce satisfied : 
Then seeing cloud upon the mother's brow, 
Her by both hands he caught, and aweeUy said, 

** O my new mother, be not wroth or grieved 
At thy new son, for my petition to her. 
When late I left Caerleon, onr great Queen, 
In words whose echo lasts, they were so sweet, 
Made promise, that whatever bride 1 bronght, 
Herself would clothe her like the sun in heaven. 
Thereafter, when I reach'd thia min'd hall, 
Beholding one so bright in dark estate, 
I vow'd that, could I gain her, our fair Queen, 
No hand but hers, should make your Enid burst, 
Suulike, fh)m cloud— and likewise thonght, perhaps, 
That service done so graciously would bind 
The two together; fain I would the two 
Should love each other: how can Enid find 
A nobler friend f Another thonght was mine; 
I came among you here so suddenly. 
That tho' her gentle presence at the lists 
Might well have served for proof that I was l«)ve(l, 
I doubted whether daughter'a tenderness. 
Or easy nature, might not let itself 
Be monlded by your wishes for her weal : 
Or whether some false sense in her own self 
Of my contraating brightness, overbore 
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Her fancy dwelling In this dosky ball ; 

And BQcb a iiense might make her long for conrt 

And all its perilous glories: and I thonght, 

7hat coald I someway prure sack force in her, 

Link'd with such love for me, that at a word 

(No reason given her) she conid cast aside 

A splendor dear to women, new to her, 

And therefore dearer ; or, if not so new, 

Tet therefore tenfold dearer by the power 

Of intermitted usage ; then I felt 

That I coald rest, a rock in ebbs and flows, 

Fixt on her faith. Now, therefore, I do rest, 

A prophet certain of my prophecy, 

That never shadow of mistmst can cross 

Between as. Grant me pardon for my thoaghts: 

And for my strange petition I vrill make 

Amends hereafter by some gandy-day, 

When yoar fair child shall wear yoor costly gift 

Beside your own warm hearth, vrilh, on her knees, 

Who knows t another gift of the high Ood, 

Which, maybe, shall have learn'd to Usp yoo thanks." 

He spoke: the mother smiled, bat half in tears, 
Then brought a mantle down and wrapt her in it. 
And claspt and kiss'd her, and they rode away. 

Now thrice that morning Guinevere bad climb'd 
The giant tower, Arom whose high crest, they say, 
Men saw the goodly hills of Somerset, 
And white sails flying on the yellow sea; 
But not to goodly hill or yellow sea 
Looked the fair Queen, but up the vale of Usl^ 
By the flat meadow, till she saw them come: 
And then descending, met them at the gates, 
Bmbraoed her with all welcome as a fHend, 
And did her honor as the Prince's bride. 
And clothed her for her bridals like the sun ; 
And all that week was old Caerleon gay. 
For by the bands of Dubric, the high saint. 
They twain were wedded with all ceremony. 

• 

And this was on the last year's Whitsuntide. 
But Enid ever kept the faded silk. 
Remembering how first he came on her, 
Drest in that drees, and how he loved her In it, 
And all her foolish fears about the dress. 
And all his Journey toward her, as himself 
Had told her, and their coming to the court. 
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And now this morning, when he said to her, 
Pat on your worst and meanest dress,** she fbund 
And took it, and array'd herself therein. 

II. 

O FUSBLXim race of miserable men. 
How many among us at this very hour 
Do forge a life>long trouble for ourselves. 
By taking true tor false, or (Use for true ; 
Here, thro' the Aseble twilight of this world 
Groping, how many, until we pass and reach 
That other, where we see as we are seen 1 

So fiired it with Geratnt, who, issuing forth 
That rooming, when they both had got to horse, 
Perhaps because he loved her passionately, 
And felt that tempest brooding round his heart. 
Which, if he spoke at all, wonid break perforce 
Upou a bead so dear in thunder, said: 
"Not at my side. I charge thee ride before, 
Ever a good way on before : and this 
I charge thee, on thy doty as a wife. 
Whatever happens, not to speak to me, 
Nn, not a word 1** and Enid was aghast ; 
And forth they rode, but scarce three paces on, 
When crying out, "Eflleminate as I am, 
I will not fight my way with gilded arms, 
All shall be iron ;" he loosed a mighty purse. 



Hung at his belt, and burl'd it toward the squire. 

So the last sight that Enid had of home 

Was all the marble threshold flashing, strown 

With gold and scatter*d coinage, and the squire 

Chafing bis shoulder: then he cried again, 

**To the wilder and Enid leading down the tracks 

Thro* which he bade her lead him on, they past 

The marches, and by bandlt-haonted h<Ms, 

Gray swamps and pools, waste places of the hem. 

And wildernesses, perilous paths, they rode: 

Round was their pace at first, but slacken 'd soon: 

A stranger meeting them had surely thought, 

They rode so slowly and they look'd so pale, * 

That each had sufl'er'd some exoeedlug wrong. 

For he was ever saying to himself, 

"0 1 that wasted time to tend upon her, 

To compass her with sweet obserranoes. 

To dress her beantifhlly and keep her true'*— 

And there he broke the sentence in his heart 

Abraptly, as a man upon his tongue 

Hay break it, when his passion masters him. 

And she waa ever praying the sweet heavens 

To save her dear lord whole from any wound. 

And ever in her mind she cast about 

For that unnoticed (hiling in herself; 

Which made him look so cloudy and so cold: 

Till the great plover's human whistle amased 

Her heart, and glancing around the waste, she fear'd 

In every wavering brake an ambuscade. 

Then thought again, " If there be such in me, 

I might amend it by the grace of Heaven, 

If he would only speak and tell me of lu" 

But when the fourth part of the day was gone, 
Then Enid was aware €>f three tall knights 
On horseback, wholly arm'd, behind a rock 
In shadow, waiting for them, caitiffs all ; 
And heard one crying to his fellow, **Look, 
Here comes a laggard hanging down his head. 
Who seems no bolder than a beaten hound; 
Come, we will slay him and will have his hone 
And armor, and his damsel shall be oars.** 

Then Enid ponder*d In her heart, and said: 
"I will go back a lltUe to my lord. 
And I wtil tell him all their caitiff Ulk ; 
For, be he wroth even to slaying me. 
Far liefer by his dear hand had I die, 
Than that my lord should saffer loes or shame.** 

Then she went back some paces of return. 
Met his fhll fh>wn timidly firm, and said : 
" My lord, I saw three bandits by the rock 
Waiting to fall on you, and heard them boast 
That they wonld slay you, and possess your hone 
And armor, and yoar damsel should be theirs." 

He made a wrathftal answer: "Did I wish 
Tour warning or your silence? one oommuid 
I laid upon you, not to speak to me. 
And thus ye keep it ! Well then, look— for now, 
Whether ye wish me victory or defeat. 
Long for my life, or hunger for my death. 
Yourself shall see my vigor is not lost." 

Then Enid waited pale and sorrowfhl. 
And down upon him bare the bandit three. 
And at the midmost charging. Prince Geraint 
Drave the long spear a cabit thro' his breast. 
And out beyond ; and then against his brace 
Of comrades, each of whom had broken on him 
A lance that spllnter'd like an Icicle, 
Swung fh>m bis brand a windy bulTet out 
Once, twice, to right, to left, and stunn'd the twain, 
Or slew them, and dismounting like a man 
That skins the wild beast after slaying him, 
Stript Arom the three dead wolves of woman born 
The three gay suits of armor which they wore. 
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et tbe bodies 1i«, but boood tbe snito 

nor on tbeir horses, each on eacb, 

led the bridle-reins of sU the three 

ber, and said to her, "Drive them on 

) yon;*' and she drove them thro* the wute. 

roDow'd nearer: mth began to work 

St his anger in him, while he watch'd 

elng he loved best in all the world, 

dUBcnlty in mild obedience 

ig them on: he UAn ha^ spoken to her, 

oosed in words of sudden Are the wrath* 

monlder'd wrong that bnmt him all within ; 

rermore It seem*d an easier thing 

ee without remorse to strike her dead, 

to cry *'Halt,*' and to her own bright bee 

e her of the least immodesty: 

hns tongne-tied, it made him wroth the more 

ihe anM speak whom his own ear had heard 

lerself false : and suffering thus he made 

es an age: but in scarce longer time 

at Caerleon the fhll-tided Usk, 

I he turn to fall seaward again, 

B, did Enid, keeping watch, behold 
i first shallow shade of a deep wood, 
) a gloom of stnbbom-shafted oaks, 

other horsemen waiting, wholly arm'd, 
of one seemM ftir larger than her lord, 
hook her pulses, crying, " Look, a prise ! 

horses and three goodly suits of arms, 
dl In charge of whom? a girl: set on.'* 
," said the second, ''yonder comes a knight."* 
bird, "A craven; how he hangs his head.^* 
iant answer'd merrily, "Tea, but one? 
here, and when he passes fUl upon him.** 

. Bnid ponder'd in her heart, and said, 

II abide the coming of my lord, 
: wiU tell him alt their villainy, 
rd is weary vrith the fight before, 
hey will fiill upon him unawares. 
Is must disobey him for his good ; 
should I dare obey him to his harmf 

I must I speak, and tho* he kill me for it, 
! a life dearer to me than mine.** 

she abode bit coming, and said to him, 
timid firmness, "Have I leave to speak f* 
id, "Ye take it, speaking,** and she spoke. 

lere lurk three villains yonder in the wood, 
lach of them is wholly arm'd, and one 
;er-limb*d than you are, and they say 
Lhey will fall upon you while ye pass.*' 

arhicb he flung a wratbftil answer back: 
if there were an hundred in the wood, 
very man were larger-limb'd than I, 
ill at once should sally out upon me, 
&r it would not ruflle me so much 
u that not obey me. Stand aside, 
f I Call, cleave to the better man." 

Enid stood aside to wait the event, 
are to watch the combat, only breathe 
fits of prayer, at every stroke a breath. 
le she dreaded most, bare down upon him. 

at the helm, his lance err'd; but Oeraint's, 
ie in the late encounter straln'd, 
: thro' tbe bulky bandit*s corselet home, 
hen brake short, and down his enemy roll'd, 
here lay still ; as he that tells the tale 
noe a great piece of a promontory, 
liad a sapling growing on it, slide 
the long shore-clilTs windy walls to the beach, 
here lie still, and yet the sapling grew: 

the man transfixt His craven pair 
nradee, making slowller at the Prince, 



When now they saw thehr bulwark fallen, stood ; 
On whom the victor, to confound them more, 
Spurr'd with his terrible war-cry; for as one. 
That listens near a torrent mountain-brook. 
All thro* the crash of the near cataract hears 
The drumming thunder of the huger fall 
At distance,, were the soldiers wont to hear 
His voice in battle, and be kindled by it. 
And foeroen scared, like that false pair who tuni'd 
Flying, but, overtaken, died the death 
Themselves had wrought on many an innocent 

Thereon Oeraint, dismounting, pick'd the lanoe 
That pleased him best, and drew fh>m those dead 

wolves 
Their three gay suits of armor, each firom each. 
And bound them on their horses, each on each. 
And tied the bridle-reins of all the three 
Together, and said to her, "Drive them on 
Before yon,** and she drove them thro' the wood. 

He foUow'd nearer still ; the pain she had 
To keep them in the wild ways of the wood. 
Two sets of three laden with Jingling arms, 
Together, served a little to dlsedge 
The sharpness of that pain about her heart; 
And they themselves, like creatures gently bom. 
But into bad hands (kirn, and now so long 
By bandits groom'd, prick*d their light ears, and felt 
Her low firm voice and tender government. 

So thro' the green gloom of the wood they past. 
And Isaning under open heavens, beheld 
A little town with towers, upon a rock. 
And close beneath, a meadow, gemlike, chased 
In the brown wild, and mowers mowing in it: 
And down a rocky pathway Arom the place 
There came a fidr-hair'd youth, that in bis hand 
Bare victual for the mowers: and Geraint 
Had mth again on Bnid looking pale: 
Then, moving downward to the meadow ground. 
He, when the fair-hair'd youth came by him, said, 
"Friend, let her eat; the damsel is so faint.** 
"Yea, willingly,** replied the youth; "and thou. 
My lord, eat also, tho* the fare is coarse. 
And only meet for mowers ;'* then set down 
His basket, and dismounting on the sward. 
They let the horses grase, and ate themselves. 
And Enid took a little delicately. 
Less having stomach for it than desire 
To close with her lord's pleasure ; but Gteraint 
Ate all the mowers' victual unawares. 
And when he found ail empty, was aroased; 
And, "Boy,** said he, "I have eaten all, but take 
A horse and arms for guerdon: choose the best.** 
He, reddening in extremity of delight, 
"My lord, you overpay me fifty-fold.** 
"Ye will be all the wealthier,** cried the Prince. 
"I take it as ftree gift, then,** said the boy, 
"Not guerdon; for myself can easily, 
While your good damsel rests, retum, and fetch 
Fresh victual for these mowers of our Earl : 
For these are his, and all the field is his, 
And I myself am his ; and I will tell him 
How great a man thou art; he loves to know 
When men of mark are in his territory ; 
And he will have thee to his palace here. 
And serve thee costlier than with mowers* fore.** 

Then said Oeraint, "I wish no better fare: 
I never ate with angrier appetite 
Than when I left your mowers dinnerleas, 
And into no Earl's palace will I go. 
I know, God knows, too much of palaces ! 
And if he want me, let him come to me. 
But hire us some fair chamber for the night. 
And stalling fur the horses, and return 
'Vnth victual for these men, and let us know.** 
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**Ye«, my Uod lord,*" said the glad yooth, and 
went, 
Held bis head high, and thooght himself a knight, 
And op the rocky pathway disappear'd. 
Leading the hone, and they were left alone. 

Bnt when the Prince had brought hia errant eret 
Hume from the rock, sideways he let them glance 
At Enid, where she droopt: bis own false doom. 
That shadow of mistrust should never cross 
Betwixt them, came upon him, and he slgh'd ; 
Then with another humorous ruth remark'd 
The lusty mowers laboring dinnerless. 
And watched the sun blase on the turning scythe, 
And after nodded sleepily in the heat 
But she, remembering her old ruin'd hall, 
And all the windy clamor of the daws 
Above her hollow turret, pluck'd the grass. 
There growing longest by the meadow's edge, 
And into many a listless annulet. 
Now over, now beneath her marriage ring^ 
Wove and unwove it, till the boy retum*d. 
And told them of a cliamber, and they went; 
^^^^rtere, tffter saying to her, "If ye will, 
Call for the woman of the house,'* to which 
She answered, " Thanks, my lord ;'* the two remained 
Apart by all the chamber's width, and mute 
As creatures voiceless thro* the fluilt of birth, 
Or two wild men, supporters of a shield. 
Pointed, who stare at open space, nor glance 
The one at other, parted by the shield. 

On a sndden, many a voice along the street. 
And beel against the pavement echoing, burst 
Their drowse ; and either started while the door, 
Pusb*d tntm without, drave backward to the wall. 
And midmost of a rout of roisterers, 
Femininely fair nod dissolutely pale. 
Her i>ultor in old years before Oeraint, 
Buter'd, the wild lord of the place, Limonrs. 
Ue, moving up with pliant courtliness, 
Qreeted Geraiut ftiU face, bnt stealthily. 
In the mid-warmth of welcome and graspt band, 
Found Biild with the corner of bis eye. 
And knew her sitting sad and solitary. 
Then cried Gersint for wine and goodly cheer 
To feed the sudden guest, and sumptuously, 
Acc<»rding to his fashion, bade the host 
Call in what men soever were his friends. 
And feast with these in honor of their Barl ; 
"And care not for the cost; the cost is mine." 

And wine and food were brought, and Earl Li- 
mours 
Drank till be Jested with all ease, and told 
Free tales, and took the word and play'd upon It, 
And made It of two colors ; for his talk. 
When wine and free companions kindled him. 
Was wont to glance and sparkle like a gem 
Of fifty facets ; thus he moved the Prince 
To langhter and bis comrades to applause. 
Then, when the Prince was merry, ask'd Limonrs, 
" Your leave, my lord, to cross the room, and spenk 
To your good damsel there who sits npart. 
And seems so lonely?" "Hy f^e leave," he said; 
"Get her to speak: she doth not speak to me." 
Then rose Limonrs, and looking at his feet. 
Like him who tries the bridge he fears may foil, 
Crost and came near, lifted adoring eyes, 
Bow'd at her side and ntter'd wbisperingly : 
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Enid, the pilot star of my lone life ; 
Enid, my early and my only love ; 
Enid, the loss of whom hath tnm*d me wild— 
What chance is this? how Is it I see yon here? 
Ye are in my power at last, are in my power. 
Yet fear me not: I call mine own self wild. 
But keep a touch of sweet civility 



Here in the heart of waste and wilderness. 

I thought, but that your fkiher came between. 

In former days yon saw me Ikvorably. 

And if it were so, do not keep it back ; 

Make me a little happier : let me know it : 

Owe you me nothing for a life half-lost f 

Yea, yea, the whole dear debt of all yon are. 

And, Enid, yon and he, I see with Joy, 

Ye sit apart, yon do not speak to him. 

You come with no attendance, page or maid, 

To serve yon— doth he love yon as of old f 

For, call it lovers* quarrels, yet I know 

Tho' men may bicker with the things they love. 

They would not make them laughable in all eve^. 

Not wbile they loved them; and your wretched 

dress, 
A wretched insult on yon, dumbly speaks 
Your story, that this man loves you no more. 
Your beauty is no beauty to him now : 
A common chance— right well I know it— pall'd— 
For I know men : nor will ye win him back, 
For the man's love once gone never retnms. 
But here Is one who loves you as of old ; 
With more exceeding passion than of old : 
Good, speak the word : my followers ring him round 
He siu unarm'd ; I hold a finger np ; 
They understand : nay ; 1 do not mean blood : 
Nor need ye look so scared at what I aay: 
My malice is no deeper than a moat. 
No stronger than a wall : there is the keep ; 
He shall not cross ns more; speak but the word: 
Or speak it not ; bnt then, by Him that made me, 
The one tme lover whom you ever own'd, 
I will make use of all the power I have. 
Oh, pardon me ! the madnees of that hour. 
When first I parted from thee, moves me yet** 

At this the tender sound of his own voice 
And sweet self-pity, or the fkncy of It, 
Made his eye moist; but Enid fear'd his eyes, 
Moist as they were, wine-heated (h>m the Ceast ; 
And answer'd with snch craft as women use, 
Gnilty or guiltless, to stave off a chance 
That breaks upon them perilously, and said: 

" Earl, if yon love me as in former years, 
And do not practise on me, come with mom. 
And snatch me fh>m him as by violence ; 
Leave me to-night : I am weary to the death." 

Low at leave-taking, vrith his brandish'd phinie 
Brushing his instep, bow'd the all-amorous Eari, 
And the stout Prince bade him a loud good-ai^t 
He, moving homeward, babbled to his men. 
How Enid never loved a man bnt htm. 
Nor cared a broken ^g-ehell for her lord. 

But Enid, left alone with Prince Oeraint, 
Debating bis command of silence given. 
And that she now perforce must violate it. 
Held commune with herself^ and while she Leld 
He fell asleep, and Enid had no heart 
To wake him, bnt hung o'er him, wholly pleased 
To find him yet unwonnded after fight. 
And hear him breathing low and eqiully. 
Anon she rose, and stepping lightly, heap'd 
The pieces of his armor in one place. 
All to be there against a sudden need : 
Tben dozed awhile herself, bnt overtoU'd 
By that day's grief and travel, evermore 
Seem'd catching at a rootless thorn, and then 
Went slipping down horrible precipices. 
And strongly striking out her limlM, awoke ; 
Then thought she heard the wild Earl at the door, 
With all his rout of random followers, 
Sound on a dreadfhl trumpet, summoning her; 
Which was the red cock shonting to the light. 
As the gray dawn stole o'er the dewy world. 
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And glfmtner'd on hit armor in the room. 

And oDoe again she roae to look at it, 

Bnt touch*d it unawares : Jangling, the caaqne 

Fell, and he started ap and stared at her. 

Then breaking his command of silence given. 

She told him all that Barl Limonrs had said, 

Except the passage that he loved her not; 

Nor left nntold the craft herself had osed ; 

Bat ended with apology so sweet, 

Low-cpokeu, and of so few words, and seem'd 

So Justifled by that necessity, 

That tho* he thought ** was it for him she wept 

In Devon f" he but gave a wrathful groan, 

Siiylng, **Your sweei faces make got^ fellows fools 

And traitors. Call the host and bid him bring 

Charger and palfrey." So she glided out 

Among the heavy breathings of the honse. 

And like a household Spirit at the walls 

Beat, till she woke the sleepers, and return 'd ; 

Then tending her rough lord, tho* all unasked, 

In silence, did him service as a squire ; 

Till issuing arm'd, he found the host and cried* 

"Thy reckoning, friend?" and ere he learnt it, **Take 

Five horses and their armors ;" and the hbst, 

Suddenly honest, answcr'd iu amnze, 

'* My lord, I scarce have spent the worth of one T* 

**Te will be all the wealthier," said the Prince, 

And then to Enid, ** Forward ! and to-day 

I charge you, Enid, more especially. 

What thing soever ye may hear, or see, 

Or fency (tho' I count it of smnll use 

Tb chaiqge you) that ye speak not, but obey." 

And Enid answered, ** Yea, my lord, I know 
Tour wish, and would obey ; but riding first, 
I heajr the violent threats you do not hear, 
I see the danger which you cannot see : 
Then not to give you warning, that seems hard ; 
Almost beyond me ; yet I would obey." 

"Tea so," said he, "do it: be not too wise; 
Seeing that ye are wedded to a man. 
Not all mismated with a yawning clown, 
Bnt one with arms to guard his head and yours. 
With eyes to find you out, however fari 
And ears to hear you, even in his dreams.** 

With that he tum*d and look'd as keenly at her 
As carefnl robins eye the dolver's toil ; 
And that within her, which a wanton fool 
Or hasty Jndger would have call'd her guilt. 
Made her cheek bum and either eyelid felL 
And Geraint look*d and was not aatisfled. 

Then forward by a way which, beaten broad. 
Led from the territory of false Liniours 
To the waste earldom of another earl, 
Doorm, whom his shaking vassals call'd the Bull, 
Went Enid with her sullen follower on. 
Once she look'd back, and when she saw him ride 
More near by many a rood than yester-morn. 
It well nigh made her cheerful ; till Geraint 
Waving an angry hand, as who should say, 
" Ye watch me," sadden*d all her heart again. 
Bnt while the sun yet beat a dewy blade, 
The sound of many a heavily-galloping hoof 
Smote on her ear, and turning round, she saw 
Dust, and the points of lances bicker in it. 
Then, not to disobey her lord's behest. 
And yet to give him warning, for he rode 
As if he heard not, moving back, she held 
Her linger up, and pointed to the dust 
At which the warrior in his obstinacy. 
Because she kept the letter of his word, 
Wa« in a manner pleased, and turning, stood. 
And in a moment after, wild Limours, 
B<tnie on a black horse, like a thnnder-clond 
Wb'iee skirts are loosen'd by the breaking storm, | 



Half ridden off with by the thing he rode. 

And all iu passion uttering a dry shriek, 

Dash'd on Oeraint, who closed with him, and bore 

Down by the length of lance and arm beyond 

The crupper, and so left him stnnn'd or dead. 

And overthrew the next that follow'd him. 

And blindly rush'd on all the rout behind. 

But at the flash and motion of the man 

They vanished, panic-stricken, like a shoal 

Of darting llsh, that on a summer mom 

Adown the crystal dykes at Camelot 

Come slipping o'er their shadows on the sand. 

But if a man who stands upon the brink 

But lift a shining hand against the sun. 

There Is not left the twinkle of a flu 

Betwixt the creasy islets white in flower ; 

So, scared bnt at the motion of the man. 

Fled all the boon companions of the Earl, 

And left him lying in the public way : 

So vanish frieudshipe only made in wine. 

Then like a stormy sunlight smiled Oeraint, 
Who saw the chargers of the two that fell 
Start from their fallen lords, and wildly fly, 
Mixt with the flyers. " Horse and man," he snid, 
"All of one mind and all right honest friends ! 
Not a hoof left : and I, melhiuks, till now 
Was honest— paid with horses and with arms; 
I cannot steal or plunder, no, nor beg : 
And so what say ye, shall we strip l^m there. 
Your lover ? has your palfrey heart enough 
To bear his armor t shall we fast, or dine f 
No ?— then do thou, being right honest, pray 
That we may meet the horsemen of Earl Doorm. 
I too would still be honest." Thus he said : 
And sadly gazing on her bridle-reins, 
And answering not one word, she led the way. 

Bnt as a man to whom a dreadful loss 
FalU in a far land, and he knows it not. 
But coming back, he leiirns it, and the loss 
So pains him that he sickens nigh to death ; 
So fered it with Geraint, who being prick'd 
In combat with the ftiUower of Limours, 
Bled underneath his armor secretly, 
And so rode on, nor told his gentle wife. 
What all'd him, hardly knowing it himself, 
Till his eye darken'd and his helmet wagg'd : 
And at a sudden swerving of the road, 
Tho' happily down on a bank of grass. 
The Prince, without a word, from his horse fell. 

And Enid heard the clashing of his fUl, 
Suddenly came, and at his side all pale 
Dismounting, loosed the fastenings of his armp. 
Nor let her true hand falter, nor blae eye 
Moisten, till she had lighted on his wonnd. 
And tearing off her veil of faded silk. 
Had bared her forehead to the blistering sun, 
And swath'd the hurt that drain'd her dear lord's 

life. 
Then after all was done that hand could do, 
She rested, and her desolation en me 
Upon her, and she wept beside the way. 

And many past, bnt none regarded her, 
For in that realm of lawless turbulence, 
A woman weeping for her murder'd mate 
Was cared as much for as a summer shower: 
One took him for a victim of Earl Doorm, 
Nor dared to waste a perilous pity on him : 
Another hurrying past, a mnn-at-arms. 
Rode on a mission to the bandit Earl; 
Half whistling and half singing a coarse song. 
He drove the dust against her veilless eyes : 
Another, flying from the wrath of Doorm, 
Before an ever-fancied arrow, made 
The long way smoke beneath him in his fear ; 
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At which her palfirey, wbiunylDg, lifted heel. 
And scoor'd into the coppices and wm lost. 
While the great charger stood, grieved like a man. 

Bat at the point of noon the hage £arl Doorm, 
Broad-faced, with ander-frlnge uf roeeet beard, 
Boand on a foray, rolling eyes of prey. 
Came riding with a hundred lances op; 
But ere he came, like one that hails a ship, 
Cried oat with a big voice, "What, Is he deadr 
" No, no, not dead !" she anawer'd in all haste. 
** Woald some of yonr kind people take him op, 
And bear him henee oot of this emel snn t 
Most snre am I, qnita sore, be is not dead.** 

Then said Barl Doorm : ** Well, if he be not dead, 
Why wail ye for him thosf ye seem a child. 
And be he dead, I count you for a Ibol ; 
Tour wailing will not quicken him: dead or not, 
Te mar a comely face with idiot tears. 
Tet, since the fnce is comely— some of you. 
Here, take him up, and bear him to our hall : 
And if he live, we will have him of our baud ; 
And if he die, why earth has earth enough 
To hide him. See ye take the charger too, 
A noble one.** 

He spake, and past away, 
But left two brawny spearmen, who advanced. 
Each growling like a dog, when his good bone 
Seems to be plnck*d at by the village boys, 
Who love to vex him eating, and he fears 
To lose his bone, and lays his foot upon it, 
Gnavring and growling : so the ruflians growrd. 
Fearing to lose, and all for a dead man. 
Their chance of booty fh>m the morning's raid ; 
Tet raised and laid him on a litter-bier. 
Such as they brought upon their forays out 
For those that might be wounded ; laid him on it 
All in the hollow of his shield, and took 
And bore him to the naked hall of Doorm 
(His gentle charger following him nnled), 
And cast him and the bier on which he lay 
Down on an oaken settle in the hsll. 
And then departed, hot in haste to Join 
Their lackier mates, but growling as before, 
And cursing their lost time, and the dead man, 
And their own Earl, and their own souls, and her. 
They might as well have blest her : she was deaf 
To blessing or to cursiug save fh>m one. 

So for long hours sat Enid by her lord. 
There in the naked hall, propping his head. 
And cbnflng his pale hands, and calling to him. 
Till at the last he wakened fW>m his swoon. 
And found his own dear bride propping his head. 
And chafing his faint hands, and calling to him ; 
And felt the warm tears falling on his face ; 
And said to his own heart, "She weeps for me:" 
And yet lay still, and feign'd himself as dead. 
That he might prove her to the uttermost. 
And say to his own heart, "She weeps for me.** 

But in the falling afternoon retum*d 
The huge Earl Doorm with plunder to the hall. 
His lusty spearmen followed blm with noise : 
Each hurling down a heap of things that rang 
Against the pavement, cast his lance aside. 
And doff'd his helm: and then there flntter'd in. 
Half-bold, half-frighted, with dilated eyes, 
A tribe of women, dress'd in many hues. 
And mingled with the spearmen : and Earl Doorm 
Struck with a knife's haft hard Against the board. 
And caird for flesh and wine to feed his spears. 
And men brought In whole hogs and quarter beeves. 
And all the hall was dim with steam of flesh : 
And none spake word, but all sat down at once. 
And ate with tumult in the naked hall, 



Feeding like horses when you hear them feed ; 

Till Enid shrank far back into herself; 

To shun the wild ways of the lawless tribe. 

But when Earl Doorm had eaten all he would. 

He roird his eyes about the hall, and found 

A damsel drooping in a comer of it 

Then he remember'd her, and how she wept; 

And out of her there came a power upon him ; 

And rising on the sadden, he said, "fiatl 

I never yet beheld a thing so pale. 

God's curse, it makes me mad to see you weep. 

Eat 1 Look yourselL Good luck had your tptod nun. 

For were I dead, who is it would weep for mef 

Sweet lady, never since I flrst drew breath 

Have I behdd a lily like yourselt 

And so there lived some color in your cheek. 

There is not one among my gentlewomen 

Were flt to wear your slipper for a glove. 

But listen to me, and by me be ruled. 

And I will do the thing I have not done. 

For ye shall share my earldom vrith me, girl. 

And we will live like two birds in one neat. 

And I will fetch you forage from all flelds. 

For I cdhipel all cfeatores to my wilL** 

He spoke : the brawny spearman let hla cheek 
Bulge with the unswallow'd piece, and taming 

stared: 
While some, whose soola the old aerpent long hsd 

drawn 
Down, as the worm draws in the wither'd leaf 
And makes it earth, hiss'd each at other's ear 
What shall not be recorded — women they. 
Women, or what bad been those gradoos things, 
But now desired the humbling of their best. 
Tea, would have help'd him to it: and all at. ours 
They hated her, who took no thought of them. 
But answer'd in low voice, her meek head yet 
Drooping, "I pray yoa of your courtesy. 
He being as he is, to let me be.** 

She spake so low he hardly heard her apeak, 
But like a mighty patron, satisfied 
With what himself had done so graciously, 
Assamed that she had thank'd him, adding, "Tea, 
Eat and be glad, for I acooont yoa mine.' 
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She answer'd meekly, " How shoald I be ^UA 
Henceforth in all the worid at anything. 
Until my lord arise and look upon me ?** 

Here the huge Earl cried out upon her talk. 
As all but empty heart and weariness 
And sickly nothing ; suddenly seised on her. 
And bare her by main violence to the board. 
And thrust the dish before her, crying, "Eat" 

"No, no,** said Enid, vext, "I will not eat 
Till yonder man upon the bier arise. 
And eat with me.** "Drink, then,** he answer'd. 

"Hero!" 
(And flll'd a horn with wine and held it to her,) 
" Lo 1 I, myself, when flush'd with flght, or hot, 
God's curse, with anger— often I myself. 
Before I well have drunken, scarce can eat: 
Drink therefore, and the wine will change yoor wiD.** 

" Not so," she cried, " by Heaven, I will not drink 
Till my dear lord arise and bid me do it. 
And drink with me ; and if he rise no more, 
1 will not look at wine until I die." 

At this he tum'd all red and paced his hall. 
Now gnaw'd his under, now his upper lip. 
And coming up close to her, said at last : 
" Girl, for I see ye scorn my courtesies. 
Take warning : yonder man is surely dead ; 
And I compel all creatures to my will. 
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it uor drink f And wherefore wail for one, 
■at your beanty to this float and scorn 
«8ing it in rags? Amaxed am I, 
liug how ye butt agaiun my wi«b, 

furbear you thus : croas me no more. 
st put off* to please me this poor gown, 
ilkeu rag, this beggar-woman's weed: 
that beauty should go beautifully: 
e ye not my gentlewomen here, 
;ay, how suited to the house of one, 
ovee that beanty should go beautifully t 
tierefore ; robe yourself in this : obey.'* 

poke, and one among his gentlewomen 
>''d a splendid silk of foreign loom, 
like a shoaling sea the lovely blue 
into green, and thicker down the fh>nt 
ewels than the sward with drops of dew, 
all night long a cloud clings to the hill, 
1th the dawn ascending leu the day 
where it clung : so thickly shone the gema. 

Enid answered, harder to be moved 
hardest tyrants in their day of powe^ 
ife-long injuries burning unavenged, 
ow their hour haa come ; and Enid aaid : 

this poor gown my dear lord fbund me first, 

)ved me serving in my father's hall : 

I poor gown I rode with him to court, 

lere the Queen array'd me like the son: 

I poor gown he bade me clothe myself, 

now we rode npon this fiital quest 

lor, where no honor can be gainM : 

lis poor gown I will not cast aside 

limself arise a living man, 

id me cast it I have griefs enough : 

on be gentle, pray yon let me be : 

r loved, can never love but him : 

fod, I pray you of yonr gentleness, 

n^ as he is, to let me l^." 

1 strode the bmte Earl up and down his hall, 
K>k his russet beard between his teeth : 
oming up quite close, and in his nood 
, " I count it of no more avail, 
to be gentle than ungentle with you ; 
ny salute,*' unknightly with flat hand, 
er lightly, smote her on the cheek. 

I Enid, in her ntter helplessness, 

nee she thought, " He had not dared to do it, 
be surely knew my lord was dead," 
>rth a sndden sharp and bitter cry, 
a wild thing taken in the trap, 
sees the trapper coming thro* the wood. 

• 

heard Geraint, and grasping at his sword 
beside him in the hollow shield), 
tot a single bound, and with a sweep of it 
thro* the swarthy neck, and like a ball 
isset-bearded head roH'd on the floor. 
d Earl Doorm by him be counted dead. 

II the men and women in the hall 

rhen they saw the dead roan rise, and fled 
; as fh>m a spectre, and the two 
eft alone together, and he said: 

Id, I have used yon worse than that dead 

nan ; 

ron more wrong: we both have undenrone 

rf>nb1e which has left me thrice yonr own : 

brward I will rather die than doubt. 

sre I lay this penance on myself, 

lo' mine own ears heard you yester^morn— 

ought me sleeping, but I heard yon say, 

i yon say, that you were no true wife: 

r I will not ask your meaning in it: 



I do believe yourself against yourself; 

And will henceforward rather die than doubt." 

And Enid could not say one tender word. 
She felt so blunt and stupid at the heart: 
She only pray'd him, ** Ply, they will retnrn 
And slay you ; fly, yonr charger is without. 
My palfrey lost" "Then, Enid, shall you ride 
Behind me." "Yea," said Enid, "let us go." 
And moving out they found the stately horse. 
Who now no more a vassal to the thief, 
But free to stretch his limbs in lawfhl flght, 
Nelgh'd with all gladness as they came, and stoop'd 
With a low whinny toward the pair: and she 
Kles'd the white sMr upon his noble front, 
Olad also : then Oeraint npon the horse 
Mounted, and reach*d a hand and on his foot 
She set her own and climb*d ; he turn*d his face 
And kiss'd her climbing, and she cast her arms 
About him, and at once tl^ey rode away. 

And never yet, since high in Paradise 
O'er the fonr rivers the first roses blew, ^ 

Came purer pleasure unto mortal kind 
Than lived thro* her, who in that perilous hour 
Put hand to hand beneath her husband's heart. 
And fell him hers again : she did not weep. 
But o'er her meek eyes came a happy mist 
Like that which kept the heart of Eden green 
Before the nsefhl trouble of the rain : 
Tet not so misty were her meek bine eyes 
As not to see before them on the path, 
Right in the gateway of the bandit hold, 
A knight of Arthur's court, who laid his lance 
In rest, and made as if to fiill npon him. 
Then, fearing for his hurt and loss of blood. 
She, with her mind all Aill of what had chanced, 
Shriek'd to the stranger, " Slay not a dead man !" 
"The voice of Enid," aaid the knight; but she. 
Beholding it was Edym son of Nudd, 
Was moved so much the more, and shriek'd again, 
"O cousin, slay not him who gave you life." 
And Edyrn, moving frankly forward, spake: 
" My lord Geraint, I greet you with all love ; 
I took you for a bandit knight of Doorm ; 
And fear not, Enid, I should liill npon him, 
Who love you, Prince, with something of the love 
Wherewith we love the Heaven that chastens us. 
For once, when I was up so high in pride 
That I was halfway down the slope to Hell, 
By overthrowing me you threw me higher. 
Now, made a knight of Arthur's Table Round, 
And since I knew this Earl, when I myself 
Was half a bandit in my lawless hour, 
I come, the mouthpiece of our King to Doorm 
(The King is close behind me), bidding him 
Disband himself, and scatter all his powers. 
Submit, and hear the Judgment of the King." 

" He hears the Judgment of the King of kings," 
Cried the wan Prince ; " and lo, the powers of Doom 
Are scatter'd," and he pointed to the field, 
Where, hnddled here and there on mound and knoll. 
Were men and women, staring and aghast. 
While some yet fled ; and then he plainlier told 
How the hnge Earl lay slain within his hall. 
Bnt when the knight besought hlro, "Follow me. 
Prince, to the camp, and in the King's own ear 
Speak what has chanced ; ye surely have endured 
Strange chances here alone ;" that other flnsh'd. 
And hnng his head, and halted in reply. 
Fearing the mild face of the blameless King, 
And after madness acted question at^k'd: 
Till Edyrn crying, " If ye will not go 
To Arthur, then will Arthur come to yon," 
" Enough," he said, " I follow," and they went. 
But Enid in their going had two fbars. 
One firom the bandit scatter'd in the field, 
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Hoe resenre and ooble reticeuce, 

are so kind, yet stately, snch a grace 

iderest courtesy, that I began 

uice behind m^ at my former 11 re, 

Ind that it had been the wolPs indeed: 

itt I Ulk'd with Dnbrlc, the high saint, 

with mild heat of holy oratory, 

ed roe somewhat to that gentleness, 

I, when it weds with manhood, makea a man. 

^oo were often there aboot the Qneen, 

iw me not, or mark'd not if yoa saw ; 

id I care ur dare to speak with yon, 

ept myself aloof till I was changed ; 

ear not, coosin ; I am changed indeed." 

spoke, and Bnid easily belieyed, 
simple noble natures, credulous 
lat they long for, good in fHeud or foe, 
most in those who most hare done them ill. 
¥beu they reach'd the camp the King himself 
iced to greet them, and beholding her, 
lale, yet happy, ask'd her not a word, 
'hen apart with Edjrm, whom he held 
lyerse for a little, and retnm'd, 
pravely smiling, lifted her from horse, 
dss'd her with all pnreness, brother-like, 
thow'd an lempty tent allotted her, 
glancing for a minute, till be saw her 
into it, tnm'd to the Prince, and said : 

-ince, when of late ye pray*d me for my leare 
9ve to yonr own land, and there defend 
marches, I was prick'd with some reproof^ 
le that let foul wrong stagnate and be, 
iTing look*d too mnch thro* alien eyes, 
irronght too long with delegated hands, 
sed mine own : but now behold me come 
eanse this common sewer of all my realm, 
Bdym and with others: have ye look*d 
iyru t have ye seen how nobly changed f 
work of his is great and wonderful, 
ery face with change of heart is changed, 
vorld will not believe a man repents ; 
his wise world of ours is mainly right, 
teldom doth a man repent, or nse 
grace and will to pick the vicious quitch 
xxl and custom wholly out of him, 
make all clean, and plant himself afiresh. 
1 has done it, weeding all his heart, 
will weed this laud before I go. 
refore, made him of our Table Round, 
ashiy, but have proved him everyway 
>f our noblest, our most valorous, 
t, and most obedient: and indeed 
work of Edym, wrought upon himself 
a life of violence, seems to me 
tnsand-fold more great and wonderfhl 
if some knight of mine, risking bis life, 
ibject with my subjects under him, 
d make an onslaught single on a realm 
biwrs, tho* he slew them one by one, 
were himself nigh wounded to the death.'* 

spake the King : low bow'd the Prince, and felt 
rork was neither great nor wonderful, 
past to Enid's tent; snd thither came 
Eing*s own leech to look into his hurt : 
Enid tended on him there; and there 
xmstant motion round him, and the breath 
tr sweet tendance hovering over him, 

all the genial courses of his blood 

deeper and with ever deeper love, 
le southwest that, blowing Bala lake, 
all the sacred Dee. So past the days. 

; while Oeraint lay healing of his hurt, 
>l«meless King went forth and cast his eyes 
tch of all whom Uther left in charge 



Long since, to guard the Justice of the King : 
He look'd and found them wanting; and as now 
Men weed the white horse on the Berkshire hills. 
To keep him bright and clean as heretofore. 
He rooted out the slothfhl officer 
Or guilty, which for bril>e had wink'd at wrong. 
And in their chairs set up a stronger race. 
With hearts and hands, and sent a thonsand men 
To till the wastes, snd moving everywhere, 
Clesr'd the dark places and let in the law. 
And broke the bandit holds and cleansed the land. 

Then, when Oeraint was whole again, they past 
With Arthur to Caerleon upon Usk. 
There the great Queen once more embraced her 

friend. 
And clothed her in apparel like the day. 
And tho* Oeraint could never take again 
That comfort Ax>m their converse which he took 
Before the Queen's fiiir nsme was breathed upon, 
He rested well content that all was well. 
Thence, after tarrying for a space, they rode. 
And llfly knights rode with them to the shores 
Of Severn, and they past to their own land. 
And there he kept the Justice of the King 
So vigorously yet mildly, that all hearta 
Applauded, and the spiteful whisper died: 
And being ever foremost in the chase. 
And victor at the tilt and tournament, 
They call'd bim the great Prince and num of men. 
Bnt Enid, whom her ladies loved to call 
Euid the Fair, a gratefkil people named 
Euld the Oood ; and in their halls arose 
The cry of children, Bnids and Oeraints 
Of times to be ; nor did he doubt her more, 
But rested in her fealty, till he crown'd 
A happy life with a fair death, and fbll 
Against the heathen of the Northern Sea 
In battle, fighting for the blameless King. 
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A STOEM was coming, but the winds were still, 
And in the wild woods of Broceliande, 
Before an oak, so hollow, huge, and old, 
It look'd a tower of min'd masonwork. 
At Merlin's feet the wily Vivien lay. 

The wily Vivien stole fh>ra Arthur's court : 
She hated all the knights, and heard in thought 
Their lavish comment when her name was named. 
For once, when Arthur, walking all alone, 
Vext at a rumor issued from herself 
Of some corruption crept among his knights, 
Had met her, Vivien, being greeted fair, 
Would falq have wrought upon his cloudy mood 
With reverent eyes mock-loyal, shaken voice. 
And flntter'd adoration, and at last 
With dark sweet hints of some who prized him more 
Thau who should prise him most ; at which the Kiug 
Had gnzed upon her blankly and gone by : 
Bnt one had watch'd, and had not held his peace: 
It made the laughter of an afternoon 
That Vivien should attempt the blameless King. 
And after that she set herself to gain 
Him, the roost famous man of all those times. 
Merlin, who knew the range of all their arts. 
Had bnilt the King his havens, ships, and halls. 
Was also Bard, and knew the starry heavens ; 
The })eople call'd him Wizard; whom at first 
She play'd about with slight and sprightly talk. 
And vivid smiles, and faintly venom'd points 
or slander, glancing here and grazing there : 
And yielding to his kindlier moods, the Seer 
Would watch her at her petulance, and play. 
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Ey'n when they teem'd aolovable, and laugh 
As thoee that watch a kitten ; thos he grew 
Tolerant of what he half diedain'd, and she, 
Perceiving that she was bat half disdain'd, 
Began to break her spurts with graver fits. 
Turn red or pale, would often when they met 
8igh ftilly, or alUsilent gaze upon him 
With snch a llxt devotion, that the old man, 
Tho' donbtfnl, felt the flattery, and at times 
Wonld flatter hiit own wish in age for love. 
And half believe her tme : for tbna at times 
He waver'd : but that other clnng to him, 
Fixt in her will, and so the seasons went 

Then fell on Merlin a great melancholy; 
He walk'd with dreams and darkness, and he found 
A doom that ever poised itself to fall. 
An ever-moaning battle in the mist. 
World-war of dying flesh agahist the life. 
Death in all life and lying in all love. 
The meanest having power upon the highest, 
And the high parpose broken by the worm. 

So leaving Arthur's court he galn*d the beach ; 
There fimnd a little boat, and stept into it ; 
And Vivien follow'd, bat he mark'd her not. 
She took the helm and he the sail : the boat 
Drave with a sudden wind across the deeps, 
And touching Breton sands, they disembark'd. 
And then she follow'd Merlin all the way, 
Ev*n to the wild woods of Broceliande. 
For Merlin once had told her of a charm. 
The which if any wrought on anyone 
With woven paces and with waving arms, 
The man so wrought on ever seemed to He 
Closed in the four walls of a hollow tower. 
From which was no escape for evermore ; 
And none oiuld And that man for evermore. 
Nor C()ald he see bat him who wrought the charm 
Coming and going, and he lay as dead 
And lost to life and use and name and tame. 
And Vivien ever sought to work the charm 
Upon the great Enchanter of the Time, 
As fancying that her glory would be great 
According to his greatness whom she quench'd. 

There lay she all her length and kiss*d his feet, 
As if in deepest reverence and in love. 
A twist of gold was round her hair ; a robe 
Of samite without price, that more ezprest 
Than hid her, clung about her lissome limbs. 
In color like the satin-shining palm 
On sallows in the windy gleams of March : 
And while she kissed them, crjring, ** Trample me, 
Dear feet, that I have follow'd thro' the world. 
And I will pay yon worship ; tread me down 
And I will kias you for it :" he was mute : 
So dark a forethought roll'd about his brain, 
As on a dnil day in an ocean cave 
The blind wave feeling round his long sea^hall 
In silence : wherefore, when she lifted up 
A fitce of sad appeal, and spake and said, 
**0 Merlin, do ye love mef" and again, 
** O Merlin, do ye love me V* and once more, 
" Great Master, do ye love me !" he was mute. 
And lissome Vivien; holding by his heel, 
Writhed toward him, elided up his knee and sat, 
Behind his ankle twined her hollow feet 
Together, carved an arm about his neck, 
Clung like a snake ; and letting her left hand 
Droop f^om his mighty shoulder, as a leaf, 
Made with her right a comb of pearl to part 
The lists of such a beard as yooth gone out 
Had left in ashes : then he spoke and said. 
Not looking at her, ** Who are wise in love 
Love most, say least," and Vivien answer'd quick, 
** I saw the little elf-<?od eyeless once 
In Arthur's arras hall at Camelot: 



Bat neither arms nor tongue— O atnpid child 1 

Tet yon are wise who say it ; let me think 

Silence is wisdom ; I am silent then, 

And ask no kiss ;" then adding'ail at once, 

** And lo ! I clothe myself with wisdom," drew 

Tbe^vaat and shaggy mantle of his beard 

Across her neck and bosom to her knee. 

And call'd herself a gilded summer fly 

Caught in a great old tyrant spider's web. 

Who meant to eat her up in ttiat wild wood 

Without one word. So Vivien call'd herself^ 

But rather seem'd a lovely baleftil star 

Veil'd in gray vapor; till he sadly smiled: 

" To what request for what strange boon," he said, 

"Are these your pretty tricks and fooleries, 

O Vivien, the preamble f yet my thanks. 

For these have broken up my melancholy.* 
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And Vivien answered, smiling saucily, 
** What, O my Master, have ye found yoar voice ? 
I bid the stranger welcome. Thanks at last ! 
But yesterday you never open'd lip. 
Except Indeed to drink : no cup had we : 
In mine own lady palms I cuU'd the spring 
That gather'd trickling dropwise from the cleft. 
And made a pretty cup of both my hands 
And ofl'er'd yon it kneeling ; then you drank 
And knew no more, nor gave me one poor word : 
Oh, no more thanks than might a goat have given 
With no more sign of revereuce than a beard. 
And when we halted at that other well. 
And I was faint to swooning, and yoo lay 
Foot-gilt with all the bloasom-dost of those 
Deep meadows we had traversed, did you know 
That Vivien bathed yoar feet before her own t 
And yet no thanks : and all thro' this wild wood 
And all this morning when I fondled yon: 
Boon, ay, there was a boon, one not so strange^ 
How had I wrong'd yoaf sorely ye are wise. 
Bat snch a silence is more wise than kind.'* 

And Merlin lock'd his hand in hers and said: 
"Oh, did ye never lie npon the shore. 
And watch the carl'd white of the coming wave 
QIass'd in the slippery sand before it breaks ! 
Ev'n snch a wave, but not so pleasnrable, 
Dark in the glass of some presagefnl mood. 
Had I for three dajrs seen, ready to fall. 
And then I rose and fled from Arthur's court 
To break the mood. You follow'd me nnask'd: 
And when I look'd, and saw yon following still, 
My mind involved yourself the nearest thing 
In that mind-mist: for shall I tell you truth? 
Ton seem'd that wave about to break npon me 
And sweep me from my hold upon the world. 
My UM and name and fiime. Your pardon, child. 
Your pretty sports have brighten'd all again. 
And ask your boon, for boon I owe yon Uirioe, 
Once for wrong done yon by confusion, next 
For thanks it seems till now neglected, last 
For these your dainty gambols : wherefore ask : 
And take this boon so strange and not so strange." 

And Vivien answer*d, smiling monmfhlly: 
"Oh, not so strange as my long asking it. 
Nor yet so strange as yon yourself are strange, 
Nor half so strange as that dark mood of yonrK. 
I ever fear'd ye were not wholly mine ; 
And see, yonrself have own'd ye did me wrong. 
The people call you prophet : let it be : 
But not of those that can expound themselves. 
Take Vivien for expounder ; she will call 
That three-days-long presagefhl gloom of yoore 
No preHHge, but the same roistrustftil mood 
That makes you seem less noble than yoorself^ 
Whenever I have a{>k*d this very boon, 
Now ask'd again : for see you not, dear love. 
That snch a mood as that, which lately gloom'd 
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Toar fancy when ye eaw me followtng yon, 

Mnst make me fear etill more yon are not mine, 

Mnet make me yearn still more to prove yon mine, 

And make me wish still more to learn this charm 

Of woven paces and of waving hands, 

As proof of tmst O Merlin, teach it me. 

The charm so tanght will charm ns both to rest. 

For, grant me some slight power npon yonr fate, 

I, feeling that yon felt me worthy tmst. 

Should rest and let you rest, knowing yon mine. 

And therefore be as great as ye are named. 

Not muffled round with selfish reticence. 

How hard you look, and how denyiogly! 

Oh, if yon think this wickedness in me. 

That I should prove it on you unawares. 

That makes me passing wrathfhl ; then onr bond 

Had best be loosed for ever : but think or not. 

By Heaven that hears I tell you the clean truth. 

As dean as blood of babes, as white as milk : 

Merlin, may this earth, if ever I, 

If these nnwitty wandering wits of mine, 
Bv'n in the Jumbled rubbish of a dream, 
Have tript on such conjectural treachery- 
May this hard earth cleave to the Nadir hell, 
Down, down, and close again, and nip me flat. 
If 1 be such a traitress. Yield my boon. 
Till which I scarce can yield you all I am ; 
And grant my re-reiterated wish. 
The great proof of your love : because I think. 
However wise, ye hardly know me yet'* 

And Merlin loosed his hand ttom hers and said, 
"I never was less wise, however wise, 
Too curious Vivien, tho' yon talk of trust. 
Than when I told you first of such a charm. 
Tea, if ye Ulk of tmst I tell you this. 
Too much I tmsted when I told yon that. 
And stirr'd this vice in you which rain'd man 
Thro* woman the first hour ; for howsoe'er 
In children a great curionsness be well. 
Who have to learn themselves and all the world, 
In yon, that are no child, for still I find 
Yonr bee Is practised when I spell the lines 

1 call it— well, I will not call it vice: 

But since yon name yourself the summer fly, 
I well could wish a cobweb for the gnat. 
That settles beaten bsck, and beaten back 
Settles, till one could yield for weariness: 
Bnt since I will not yield to give yon power 
Upon my life and use and name and fame. 
Why will ye never ask some other boon t 
Yea, by God's rood, I tmsted you too much.' 
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And Vivien, like the tenderest-hearted maid 
That ever bided tryst at village stile. 
Made answer, either eyelid wet with tears: 
"Nay, Master, be not wrathful with your maid ; 
Caress her: let her feel herself forgiven 
Who feels no heart to ask another boon. 
I think ye hardly know the tender rhymo 
Of * tmst me not at all or all in all.' 
I heard the great Sir Lancelot sing it once, 
And it shall answer for me. Listen to it 

**'In Love, If Love be Love, if Love be oars, 
Faith and unfaith can ne'er be equal powers : 
Unfkith in aught is want of Ikith in all. 

** * It is the little rift within the lute. 
That by and by will make the music mute. 
And ever vridening slowly silence all. 

***The littie rift within the lover's lute 
Or little pitted speck in garaer'd firuit. 
That rotting inward, slowly moulders all. 

** *It is not worth the keeping: let it go; 
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Bnt shall it f answer, darling, answer, no. 
And trust me not at all or all in all.* 

**0 Master, do ye love my tender rhyme?" 

And Merlin look'd and half believed her true. 
So tender was her voice, so fair her face. 
So sweetly gieam'd her eyes behind her tears 
Like sunlight on the plain behind a shower : 
And yet he answer'd half indignantly : 

"Far other was the song that once I heard 
By this huge oak, sung nearly where we sit : 
For here we met, some ten or twelve of us. 
To chase a creature that was current then 
In these wild woods, the hart with golden homs. 
It was the time when first the question rose 
About the founding of a Table Round, 
That was to he, for love of God and men 
And noble deeds, the fiower of all the world. 
And each incited each to noble deeds. 
And while we waited, one, the youngest of us, 
We conld not keep him silent, out he fiash'd. 
And into such a song, such fire for fome, 
Snch trampet-blowings in it, coming down 
To such a stem and iron-dashing close. 
That when he stopt we long'd to hurl together. 
And should have done it ; but the beauteons beast, 
Scared by the noise, upstarted at our feet, 
And like a silver shadow slipt away 
Thro* the dim land ; and all day long we rode 
Thro' the dim land against a msliing wind. 
That glorious roundel echoing in our earp. 
And chased the fiashes of his golden horns 
Until they vanish'd by the fairy well 
That laughs at iron— as our warriors did — 
Where children cast their pins and nails, and cry, 
' Laugh, little well 1" bnt touch it with a sword. 
It busses fiercely round the point ; and there • 
We lost him : such a noble song was that. 
But, Vivien, when yon sang me that sweet rhyme, 
I fdt as tho' yon knew this cursed charm, 
Were proving it on me, and that I lay 
And felt them slowly ebbing, name and fame." 

And Vivien answer'd, smiling monrafully : 
"Oh, mine have ebb'd away for evermore. 
And all thro' following you to this wild wood. 
Because I saw you sad, to comfort you. 
Lo now, what hearts .have men ! they never moun*. 
As high as woman in her selfiess mood. 
And touching fame, howe'er ye scorn my song. 
Take one verse more— the lady speaks it— this : 

"*My name, once mine, now thine, is closelier 

mine. 
For fame, could fame be mine, that fome were thine, 
And shame, could shame be thine, that shame were 

mine. 
So tmst me not at all or all in all.' 

"Says she not well t and there is more— this rhyme 
Is like the fiiir pearl-necklace of the Queen, 
That burst in dandng, and the pearls were spilt ; 
Some lost, some stolen, some as relics kept. 
But nevermore the same two sister pearls 
Ran down the silken thread to kiss each other 
On her white neck— so is it with this rhyme: 
It lives dispersedly in many hands. 
And every minstrel sings it difl'erently ; 
Yet is there one trae line, the peari of pearls: 
* Man dreams of Fame while woman wakes to love.' 
Yea ! Love, tho' Love were of the grossest, carves 
A portion from the solid present, eats 
And uses, careless of the rest : but Fame, 
The Fame that follows death is nothing to ns ; 
And what is Fame in life bnt half-dlsfnme. 
And counterchanged with darkness t ye yourself 
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Know well that Envy calls ynii DevU*s sod, 
And since ye seem the Master of all Art, 
They fidn wonld make yoa Master of all vice/' 

And Merlin lock'd his hand in hers and said, 
"I oDce was looking for a magic weed. 
And found a fair young squire who sat alone, 
Had carved himself a knightly shield of wood, 
And then was painting on it fancied arms, 
Azure, an Eagle rising, or the Snu 
In dexter chief; the scroll, *I follow fkme/ 
And speaking not, but leaning over him, 
I took the brush and blotted out the bird, 
Aud made a Gardener putting in a graff. 
With this for motto, * Rather use than fame.' 
Tou should have seen him blush ; but afienvards 
He made a stalwart knight. Oh, Vivien, 
For you, methinks you think you love me well ; 
For me, I love you somewhat ; rest : aud Love 
Should have some rest and pleasure in himself. 
Not ever be too curious for a boon, 
Too prurient for a proof against the grain 
or him ye say ye love : but Fame with men, 
Being but ampler means to serve mankind, 
Should have small rest or pleasure in herself, 
But work as vassal to the larger love, 
That dwarfb the petty love of one to one. 
Use gave me Fame at first, and Fame again 
Increasing gave me use. Lo, there my boon ! 
What other ? for men sought to prove me vile. 
Because I fain had given them greater wits: 
And then did Envy call me Devil's son : 
The sick weak beast, seeking to help herself 
By striking at her bett«r, miss'd, and brought 
Her own claw back, and wounded her own heart. 
Sweet were the days when I was all unknown. 
But when my name was lifted up, the storm 
Brake on the mountain and I cared not for it. 
Kight well know I that fame is half-disfame. 
Yet needs must work my work. That other fame. 
To one at least, who hath not children, vagne. 
The cackle of the unborn about the grave, 
I cared not for it : a single misty star. 
Which is the second in a line of stars 
That seem a sword beneath a belt of three, 
I never gased upon it but I dreamt 
Of some vaHt charm concluded in that star 
To make fame nothing. Wherefore, if I fear. 
Giving you power upon me thro' this charm. 
That you might play me falsely, having power. 
However well ye think ye love me now 
(As sons of kings loving In pupilage 
Have tum'd to tyrants when they came to power), 
I rather dread the loss of use than fame ; 
If you— and not so much from wickedness. 
As some wild turn of anger, or a mood 
Of overstrain'd affection, it may be. 
To keep me all to your own self— or else 
A sndden spurt of woman's Jealousy — 
Should try this charm on whom ye say ye love.** 

And Vivien answer'd, smiling as in wrath : 
"Have I not sworn 7 I am not trusted. Good 1 
Well, hide it, hide it ; I shall find it out ; 
And being found, take heed of Vivien. 
A woman, and not trusted, doubtless I 
Might feel some sudden turn of anger bom 
Of your misfaith ; and your fine epithet 
Is accurate too, for this ftill love of mine 
Without the fhll heart back may merit well 
Tour term of overstrain'd. So used as I, 
My daily wonder is, I love at alU 
And as to woman's Jealousy, oh, why not f 
Oh, to what end, except a Jealous one. 
And one to make me Jealous if I love. 
Was this fair charm invented by yourself? 
I well believe that all about this world 
Te cage a buxom captive here and there. 



Closed in the four walls of a hollow tow«r 
From which is no escape for evermore.** 

Then the great Master merrily answer'd her : 
" Full many a love in loving youth was mine ; 
I needed then no charm to keep them mine 
But youth and love ; and that full heart of yours 
Whereof ye prattle, may now assure you mine ; 
So live uncharm'd. For those who wrought it first, 
The wrist Is parted from the hand that wav^ 
The feet unmortised from their ankle-bones 
Who paced it, ages back : but will ye hear 
The legend as in guerdon for your rhyme? 

"There lived a king in the most Eastern East, 
Less old than I, yet older, for my blood 
Hath earnest in it of far springs to be. 
A tawny pirate anchor'd In his port. 
Whose bark had plundered twenty nameless isles ; 
And passing one, at the high peep of dawn, 
He saw two cities in a thousand boats 
All fighting for a woman on the sea. 
And pushing his black craft among them all. 
He lightly scatter'd theirs and brought her ofl^ 
With loss of half his people arrow-slain ; 
A maid so smooth, so white, so wonderfiil. 
They said a light came from her when she moved : 
And since the pirate would not yield her up. 
The King impaJed him for his piracy ; 
Then made her Queen : but those isle-nurtnred ejes 
Waged such unwilling tho' successful war 
On all the youth : they slcken'd ; councils thinn'd, 
And armies waned, for, magneulike, she drew 
The rustiest iron of old fighters' hearts ; 
And beasts themselves wonld worship ; camels knelt 
Unbidden, and the brutes of mountain back 
That carry kings in castles, bow'd black knees 
Of homage, ringing with their serpent hands, 
To make her smile, her golden ankle-bells. 
What wonder, being jealous, that he sent 
His horns of proclamation ont thro' all 
The hundred under-kingdoms that he sway'd 
To find a wizard who might teach the King 
Some charm, which being wrought upon the Qneeo, 
Might keep her all bis own : to such a one 
He promised more than ever king has given, 
A leagne of mountain full of golden mines, 
A province with a hundred miles of coast, 
A palace and a princess, all for him : 
But on all those who tried and fail'd, the King 
Pronounced a dismal sentence, meaning by it 
To keep the list low and pretenders back. 
Or like a king, not to be trifled with— 
Their beads should moulder on the city gates. 
And many tried and fail'd, 1>ecan8e the charm 
Of nature in her overbore their own : 
And many a wizard brow bleach'd on the walls: 
Aud many weeks a troop of carrion crows 
Hung like a cloud above the gateway towers." 

And Vivien, breaking in upon him, said : 
"I sit and gather honey; yet, methinks. 
Thy tongue has tript a little : ask thysell 
The lady never made unwilling war 
With those fine eyes : she had her pleasure in it. 
And made her good man Jealous with good cause. 
And lived there neither dame nor damsel then 
Wroth at a lover's loss? were all as tame, 
I mean, as noble, as their Queen was fair? 
Not one to flirt a venom at her eyes. 
Or pinch a murderous dust into her drink. 
Or make her paler with a poison'd rose ? 
Well, those were not our days : but did they find 
A wizard ? Tell me, was he like to thee ?** 

She ceased, and made her lithe arm roiud hid 
neck 
Tighten, and then drew back, and let her eyes 
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With each chest locked and padlock'd thirty-fold. 

And whelm all this beueath as vast a mound 

As after farions battle turfs the slain 

On some wild down above the wiudy deep, 

I yet should strike upon a sudden means 

To dig, pick, open, flod, and read the charm : 

Then, if I tried it, who should blame me then f** 

And smiling, as a master smiles at one 
That is not of his school, nor any school 
But that where blind and naked Ignorance 
Delivers brawling Judgments, unashamed. 
On all things all day long, he answer'd her : 

**Tbou read the book, my pretty Vivien ! 
Oh ay, it is but twenty pages long. 
But every page having an ample marge, 
And every marge enclosing in the midst 
A square of text that looks a little blot. 
The text no larger than the limbs of fleas ; 
Aod every square of text an awfhl charm. 
Writ in a language that has long gone by. 
So long, that mountains have arisen since 
With cities on their flanks— thou read the book I 
And every margin scribbled, crost, and cramm*d 
With comment, densest condensation, hard 
To mind and eye ; but the long sleepless nights 
Of my long life have made it easy to me. 
And none can read the text, not even I ; 
And none can read the comment but myself; 
And in the comment did I flnd the charm. 
Oh, the results are simple ; a mere child 
Might use it to the harm of anyone. 
And never could nndo it: ask no more; 
For tho' you should not prove it upon me, 
But keep that oath ye sware, ye might, perchance, ' 
Assay it on- some one of the Table Round, 
And all because ye dream they babble of yoo.** 

And Vivien, frowning in true anger, said: 
** What dare the fnll-fed liars say of me ? 
They ride abroad redressing human wrongs t 
They sit with knife in meat and wine in horn. 
They bound to holy vows of chastity 1 
Were I not woman, I could tell a tale. 
But yon are man, you well can understand 
The shame that cannot be explain'd for shame. 
Not one of all the drove should touch me : swine V* 

Then answer'd Merlin, careless of her words : 
"Ton breathe but accusation vast and vague. 
Spleen-bom, I think, and proofless. If ye know, 
Set up the charge ye know, to stand or fiill 1*' 

And Vivien answer*d, frowning wrathfully: 
" Oh ay, what say ye to Sir Valence, him 
Whose kinsman left him watcher o*er his wife 
And two ftiir babes, and went to distant lands, 
Was one year gone, and on returning found 
Not two but three f there lay the reckling, one 
But oue hour old ! What said the happy sire ? 
A seven-months' babe had been a truer gift 
Those twelve sweet moons confhsed his fatherhood." 

Then answer'd Merlin, "Nay, I know the tale. 
Sir Valence wedded with an outland dame: 
Some cause had kept him sunder'd from his wife : 
One child they had : it lived with her : she died : 
His kinsman traveling on his own aflHir, 
Was charged by Valence to bring home the child. 
He brought, not found it therefore : take the truth." 

"Oh ay," said Vivien, "overtme a tale. 
What say ye then to sweet Sir Sagramore, 
That ardent man? *to pluck the flower in season,' 
So says the song, 'I trow it is no treason.' 
O Master, shall we call him overqnick 
To crop his own sweet rose before the hour?" 



And Merlin answer'd, "Overquick art thou 
To catch a loathly plume fall'n from the wing 
Of that foul bird of rapine whose whole prey 
Is man's good name : he never wrong'd his bride. 
I know the tale. An angry gust of wind 
Pnff'd out his torch among the myriad-room'd 
And roany-corridor'd complexities 
Of Arthur's palace : then he found a door. 
And darkling felt the sculptured ornament 
That wreathen round it, made it seem his own ; 
And wearied out, made for the couch and slept, 
A stainless man beside a stainless maid ; 
And either slept, nor knew of other there ; 
Till the high dawn, piercing the royal rose 
In Arthur's casement, gllmmer'd chastely down, 
Blushing upon them blushing, and at once 
He rose without a word and parted (h>m her: 
But when the thing was blazed about the court. 
The brute world howling forced them into bonds, 
And as it chanced, they are happy, being pure." 

"Oh ay," said Vivien, "that were likely toa 
What say ye then to fair Sir Percivale, 
And of the horrid foulness that he wrought. 
The saintly youth, the spotless lamb of Christ, 
Or some black wether of St Satan's fold. 
What, in the predncts of the chapel-yard. 
Among the knightly brasses of the graves, 
And by the cold Hie Jacets of the dead V* 

And Merlin answer'd, careless of her charge, 
"A sober man is Percivale and pure; 
But once in life was fluster'd with new wine, 
Then paced for coolness in the chapcl-yard; 
Where one of Satan's shepherdesses caught 
And meant to stamp him with her master's mark: 
And that he sinn'd is not believable : 
For, look upon his fkcc !— but if he sinn'd. 
The sin that practice bums into the blood. 
And not the one dark hour which brings remorse, 
Will brand us, after, of whose fold we be : 
Or else were he, the holy king, whose hymns 
Are chanted in the minster, worse than all. 
But is your spleen froth'd out, or have ye more?" 
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And Vivien answer'd, fh>wnlng yet in wrath : 
Oh ay ; what say ye to Sir Lancelot, friend ? 
^Traitor or true? that commerce with the Qaeeo, 
I ask you, is it clamor'd by the child. 
Or whisper'd in the comer? do ye know it?" 

To which he answer'd sadly, "Tea, I know it. 
Sir Lancelot went ambassador, at flrst. 
To fetch her, and she watch'd him from her wallf. 
A rumor runs, she took him for the King, 
So flxt her fancy on him : let them be. 
But have ye no one word of loyal praise 
For Arthur, blameless King and stainless man T* 

She answer'd with a low and chuckling laugh : 
" Man ! is he man at all, who knows and wink9 ? 
Sees what his fhlr bride is and does, and winks? 
By which the good King means to blind himself 
And blinds himself and all the Tnble Round 
To all the foulness that they work. Myself 
Could call him (were it not for womanhood) 
The pretty, popular name such manhood earns, 
Could call him the main cause of all their crime ; 
Yea, were he not crown'd King, coward, and fooL* 

Then Merlin to his own heart, loathing, said: 
" O true and tender 1 O my liege and King ! 
O selfless man and stainless gentleman. 
Who wouldst against thine own eye-witness (kin 
Have all men true and leal, all women pure ; 
How, in the months of base interpreters. 
From over-flneness not intelligible 
To things with every sense as Dilse and fool 
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poach'd fllth that floods the middle street, 
nrhite blamelessnees aocoanted blame !*' 

^iyien, deeming Merlin orerbome 
ance, recommenced, and let her tongue 
ke a fire among the noblest names, 
ig, and imputing her whole self^ 
ug and defacing, till she left 
en Lancelot brate, nor Galahad dean. 

nrords had Issue other than she willed, 
gg'd his eyebrow bushes down, and made 
rj penthouse for his hollow eyes, 
atter'd in himself, **TeIl her the charm! 
he had It, would she rail on me 
re the next, and if she haye it not, 

she rail. What did the wanton sayf 
lount as high ;' we scarce can sink as low : 
sn at most differ as heaten and earth, 
»men, worst and best, as heayen and helL 
' the Table Round, my friends of old ; 
iTC, and many generous, and some chaste. 
»aks the scar of some repulse with lies ; 
belieye she tempted them and fkil'd, 
lo bitter : for fine plots may fail, 
irlots paint their talk as well as Ikce 
olors of the heart that are not theirs. 
DOt let her know : nine tithes of times 
itterer.and backbiter are the same, 
ley, sweet soul, that most Impute a crime 
onest to it, and impute themselyes, 
Ig the mental range ; or low desire 

feel lowest makes them leyel all ; 
ley would pare the mountain to the plain, 
re an equal basenesa; and in this 
riots like the crowd, that If they Hud 
italn or blemish in a name of note, 
ieying that theb: greatest are so small, 

themselyes with some insane delight, 
idge all nature from their feet of clay. 
It the wHl to lift her eyes, and see 
tdllke head crown'd with spiritual fire, 
mching other worlds. I am weary of her.*' 

poke in words part heard, in whispers part, 

iffocated in the hoary fell 

iany-winter*d fleece of throat and chin. 

yien, gathering somewhat of his mood, 

earing **hariot** muttered twice or thrice, 

(h>m her session on his lap, and stood 

I a yiper fhMten ; loathsome sight, 

rom the rosy lips of life and loye, 

1 the bare-grinning skeleton of death ! 

was her cheek ; sharp breaths of anger poiTd 

iry nosUil out ; her hand, half-clench'd, 

[altering sideways downward to her belt, 

»ling; had she found a dagger there 

1 a wink the tala» loye turns to hate) 

Duld haye stabb'd him ; but she found it not : 

e was calm, and suddenly she took 

ter weeping like a beaten child, 

;, long weeping, not consolable, 

lier false yolce made way, broken with sobs: 

crueller than was eyer told in tale, 
Ig in song t O yalnly layish*d loye ! 
tl, there was nothing wild or strange, 
ming shamefhl— for what shame lu loye, 
e be true, and not as yours is— nothing 
/^iylen had not done to win his trust 
tall'd her what he call'd her— all her crime, 
U— the wish to proye him wholly hers." 

mused a little, and then clapt her hands 
ler with a wailing shriek, and said : 
b'd through the heart's affections to the heart 1 
id like the kid in lU own mother's milk 1 
with a word worse than a life of blows ! 



I thought that he was gentle, being great: 

God, that I bad loyed a smaller man ! 

1 should haye found in him a greater heart. 
Oh, I, that flattering my true passion, saw 

The knights, the court, the King, dark in your light. 

Who loyed to make men darker than they are. 

Because of that high pleasure which I had 

To seat you sole upon my pedestal 

Of worship— I am answer*d, and henceforth 

The course of life that seem'd so flowery to me 

With you for guide and master, only you. 

Becomes the sea-cliff pathway broken short. 

And ending In a ruin— nothing left. 

But into some low caye to crawl, and there. 

If the wolf spare me, weep my life away, 

KiU'd with inutterable unkindllness." 

She paused, she tum'd away, she bung her head, 
The snake of gold slid fh>m her hair, the braid 
Slipt and uncoU'd itself, she wept aA^sh, 
And the dark wood grew darker toward the storm 
In silence, while his anger slowly died 
Within blm, till he let his wisdom go 
For ease of heart, and half belieyed her true : 
Caird her to shelter in the hollow oak, 
*' Come fh)m the storm,** and haying no reply. 
Gazed at the heaylng shoulder, and the face 
Hand-hidden, as for utmost grief or shame ; 
Then thrice essay'd, by tenderest-touchlng terms. 
To sleek her ruffled peace of mind. In yain. 
At last «he let herself be conquered by him. 
And as the cagellng, newly-flown, returns. 
The seeming-Injured, simple-hearted thing. 
Came to her old perch back, and settled there. 
There while she sat, balf-falliug trom his knees. 
Half-nestled at his heart, and since he saw 
The slow tear creep from her closed eyelid yet. 
About her, more in kindness than In loye. 
The gentle wizard cast a shielding arm. 
But she dislink'd herself at once and rose. 
Her arms upon her breast across, and stood, 
A yirtuous gentlewoman deeply wrong'd. 
Upright and flush'd before him : then she said : 

** There must be now no passages of loye 
Betwixt us twain henceforward eyermore ; 
Since, if I be what I am grossly call'd. 
What should be granted which your own gross heart 
Would reckon worth the taking? I will go. 
In truth, but one thing now— better haye died 
Thrice than haye ask'd It once— could make me stay- 
That proof of trust so often ask'd In yaln 1 
How Justly, after that ylle term of yours, 
I find with grief 1 I might belieye you then. 
Who knows f once more. Lo ! what was once to me 
Mere matter of the fancy, now hath grown 
The yast necessity of heart and life. 
Farewell : think gently of me, for I fear 
My Ikte or folly, passing gayer youth 
For one so old, must be to luye thee stllL 
But ere I leaye thee let me swear once more 
That if I schemed against thy peace in this. 
May yon Just heayeu, that darkens o'er me, send 
One flash, that, missing all things else, may make 
My scheming brain a cinder, 1/ I lie." 

Scarce had she ceased, when out of heayen a bolt 
(For now the storm was close aboye them) struck. 
Furrowing a giant oak, and Jayellnlng 
With darted spikes and splinters of the wood 
The dark earth round. He raised his eyes and saw 
The tree that shone, white-listed, thro' the gloom. 
But Vlyien, fearing heayen bad heard her oath. 
And dazzled by the liyid-flickering fork. 
And deafeu'd with the stammering cracks and claps 
That follow'd, flying back and crying out, 
**0 Merlin, tbo' you do not loye me, saye, 
Tet saye me I" dung to him and hugg'd him dose ; 
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Aud caird him dear protector in her fright, 

Nor yet forgot her practice in her fright. 

But wrought upon his mood aud hiigg*d him cloee. 

The pale blood of the wisard at her touch 

To<ik gayer colora, like an opal wurm*d. 

She blamed herself for telling hearsay tales : 

She shook fh>m fear, and for her fault she wept 

Of petulancy ; she call'd him lord and liege. 

Iter seer, her bard, her silver star of eve, 

Her God, her Merlin, the one passionate love 

Of her whole life ; aud ever overhead 

Bellowed the tempest, aud the rotten branch 

Siiapt in the raahing of the river>rain 

Above them ; and in change of glare and gloom 

Her eyes and neck, glittering, went and came ; 

Till now the storm, its burst of passion spent, 

Moaning and calling out of other lands. 

Had left the ravaged woodland yet once more 

To peace : and what should not have been had been. 

For Merliu, overtalk*d and overworn. 

Had yielded, told her all the charm, and slept 

Then, in one moment, she pat forth the charm 
Of woven paces and of waving hands. 
And in the hollow oak he lay as dead, 
And lost to life and use and name and fkme. 

Then crying, '*! have made bis glory mine," 
Aiid shrieking out, ** O fool !** the harlot leapt 
Adown the forest, and the thicket closed 
Behind her, aud the forest echoed, "fool.** 



LANCELOT AND ELAINE. 

Blaimb the fair, Elaine the lovable, 
Blaine, the lily maid of Aatolat, 
High In her chamber up a tower to the east 
Guarded the sacred shield of Lancelot ; 
Which lirst she placed where morning's earliest ray 
Might strike it, and awake her with the gleam ; 
Then fearing rust or sollure, fhshion^d for it 
A case of silk, and braided thereupon 
All the devices blazon'd on the shield 
In their own tluct, and added, of her wit, 
A border fantasy of branch and flower, 
And yellow-throated nestling in the nest. 
Nor rested thus content, but day by day. 
Leaving her household and good father, climb'd 
That eastern tower, and entering, barr'd her door, 
Siript off the case, and read the naked shield. 
Now gness'd a hidden meaning in his arms. 
Now made a pretty history to herself 
Of every dint a sword had beaten in it. 
And every scratch a lance had made upon it. 
Conjecturing when and where : this cm is fresh : 
That ten years back ; this dealt him at Caerlyle ; 
That at Caerleon ; this at Camelot : 
And ah, Gk>d's mercy, what a stroke was there ! 
And here a thrtfst that might have kiird, but God 
Broke the strong lance, and roird his enemy down. 
And saved him : ao she lived in fantasy. 

How came the lUy maid by that good shield 
Of Lancelot, she that knew not ev'n his name f 
He left it with her, when he rode to tilt 
For the great diamond in the diamond jonsts. 
Which Arthur had ordain'd, and by that name 
Had named them, since a diamond was the prize. 

For Arthnr, long before they crowned him King, 
Roving the trackless realms of Lyonnesse, 
Had found a glen, gray boulder, and black tarn. 
A horror lived about the tarn, and clave 
Like its own mists to all the mountain side : 
For here two brothers, one a king, had met 



And fonght together ; but their names were lost ; 

And each had slain bis brother at a blow ; 

And down they fell and made the glen abhorred : 

And there they lay till all their bones were bleached, 

And lichen*d Into color with the crags: 

And he that once was king had on a crown 

Of diamonds, one in front, and four aside. 

And Arthnr came, and laboring up the pass, 

All in a misty moonshine, unawares 

Had trodden that crown'd skeleton, aud the skull 

Brake fh>m the nape, and from the skull the crown 

RoU'd into light, and turning on its rims. 

Fled like a glittering rivulet to the tarn : 

And down the shingly scaur be plunged, and caught, 

And set it on his head, and in his heart 

Heard mnrmiirs, *' Lo, thou likewise sbalt be King." 

Thereafter, when a King, be had the gems 
Pluck'd from the crown, and show'd them to bi« 

knights. 
Saying, "These jewels, whereupon I chanced 
Divinely, are the kingdom's, not the King's— 
For public use : benceftirward let there be, 
Once every year, a Joust for one of these : 
For so by nine years* proof we needs must lesm 
Which is our mightiest, and ourselves shall grow 
In use of arms and manhood, till we drive 
The heathen, who, some say, shall mie the laud 
Hereafter, which God hinder." Thus be spoke: 
And eight years past, eight jousts had been, and ttill 
Had Lancelot won the diamond of the year, 
With purpose to present them to the Queen, 
When all were won : bnt meaning all at once 
To snare her royal fancy with a boon 
Worth half her realm, bad never spoken word. 

Now for the central diamond and the last 
And largest, Arthur, holding then his court 
Hard on the river, nigh the place which now 
Is this world's hugest, let proclaim a joust 
At Camelot, and when the time drew nigh 
Spake (for she had been sick) to Guinevere, 
"Are you so sick, my Queen, yon cannot move 
To these fair jousts?" "Yea, lord," she said, "ye 

know it." 
"Then will ye miss," he answer'd, "the great deed^ 
Of Lancelot, and his prowess in the lists, 
A sight ye love to look on." And the Queen 
Lifted her eyes, and they dwelt languidly 
On Lancelot, where he stood beside the King. 
He, thinking that he read her meaning there, 
" Stay with me, I am sick ; my love is more 
Than many diamonds," yielded ; and a heart 
Love-loyal to the least wish of the Queen 
(However much he yeam'd to make complete 
The tale of diamonds for bis destined boon) 
Urged him to speak against the truth, and M.r, 
"Sir King, mine ancient wound is hardly whole, 
And lets me from the saddle ;" aud the King 
Glanced first at bim, then her, and went his way. 
No sooner gone than suddenly she began : 

"To blame, my lord Sir Lancelot, much to blame! 
Why go ye not to these fair jousts ? the knights 
Are half of them our enemies, aud the crowd 
Will murmur, "Lo, the shameless ones, who take 
Their pastime now the tmstfhl King is giineT" 
Then Lancelot, vext at having lied in vain : 
"Are ye so wise? ye were not once so wise, 
My Queen, that summer, when ye loved me flret 
Then of the crowd ye took no more account 
Than of the myriad cricket of the mead, 
When its own voice clings to each biade of gnet, 
And every voice is nothing. As to knights, 
Them surely can I silence with all ease. 
But now my loyal worship is allow'd 
Of all men : many a bard, without offence. 
Has linked our names together in his lay. 
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ot, the flower of bravery : Ouineyere, 
iarl of beauty : and onr knighta at feast 
pledged n« in this anion, while the King 
llaten smiling. How then ? is there more f 
rtbar spoken aagbt? or wonid yonreelf, 
reary of my service and devoir, 
forth be truer to your DaultlesB lordT* 

broke into a little scorn ftil laugh : 

ar, my lord, Arthur, the faultless King, 

tassionate perfection, my good lord — 

bo can gaze upon the Sun in heaven f 

rer spake word of reproach to me, 

rer had a glimpse of mine untruth, 

ee not for me : only here to-day 

gleam'd a vague suspicion in hla eyes: 

meddling rogue has tampered with him—else 

n this fiincy of his Table Round, 

wearing men to vows impossible, 

ke them like himself: but, ftiend, to me 

all fjAuIt who has no fault at all : 

bo loves me must have a touch of earth ; 

w sun makes the color: I am yours, 

rthur's, as ye know, save by the bond. 

Herefore hear my words : go to the Jousts : 

ny-trumpetiug gnat can break onr dream 

sweetest : and the vermin voices here 

uza so loud— we scorn them, but they sting." 

1 answer*d Lancelot, the chief of knights : 
with what ftice, after my pretext made, 
[ appear, O Queen, at Camelot, I 
a King who honors his own word, 
it were bU God's f" 

"Tea," said the Queen, 
Dral child without the craft to rule, 
ad he not lost me : but listen to me, 
ust flnd you wit : we hear it said 
nen go down before your spear at a touch, 
lowing yon are Lancelot ; your great name, 
onquers : hide it, therefore ; go unknown : 
by this kiss you will : and onr true King 
len allow your pretext, O my knight, 
for glory; for to speak him true, 
ow right well, how meek soe'er he seem, 
ener hunter after glory breathes, 
res it in his knights more than himself: 
;>rove to him his work: win and return.*' 

1 got Sir Lancelot suddenly to horse, 

at hiroseld Not willing to be known, 
t the barren-beaten thoroughfare, 

the greentf)ath that show'd the rarer foot, 
bere amo^( the solitary downs, 
ften lost in foncy, lost his way ; 
> he traced a faintly-shadow'd track, 
ill in loops and links among the dales 
J the castle of Astolat, he saw 
Arom the west, far on a hill, the towers. 
rr he made, and blew the gateway horn, 
came an old, dumb, myriad-wrinkled man, 
et bim into lodging and disarm'd. 
Ancelot marveird at the wordless man ; 
wning, fbund the Lord of Astolat, 
two strong sons. Sir Torre and Sir Lavaine, 
g to meet him in the castle court; 
lose behind them stept the lily maid, 
I, his daughter : mother of the house 

was not : some light Jest among them rose 
aughter dying down as the great knight 
ach'd them : then the Lord of Astolat : 
nee comest thou, my guest, and by what name 

between the lips r for by thy state 
iresence I might guess the chief of those 
the King, who eat in Arthur's halls, 
lave I seen : the rest, his Table Round, 
D as they are, to me they are unknown.*' 



Then answered Lancelot, the chief of knights : 
'* Known am I, and of Arthur's hall, and known, 
What I by mere mischance have brought, my shield. 
But since I go to Joust as one unknown 
At Camdot for the diamond, ask me not, 
Hereafter ye shall know me-^nd the shield— 
I pray yon lend me one, if such you have. 
Blank, or at least with some device not mine." 

Then said the Lord of Astolat, ** Here Lb Torre's : 
Hurt in his flrat tilt was my son, Sir Torre. 
And so, Qod wot, his shield is blank enough. 
His ye can have.*' Then added plain Sir Torre, 
" Tea, since I cannot nee it, ye may have it." 
Here laugb'd the father, saying, "Fie, Sir Churl, 
Is that an answer for a noble knight? 
Allow him ! but Lavaine, my younger here, 
He is so full of lustihood, he will ride, 
Joust for it, and win, and bring it in an hour, 
And set it in this damsel's golden hnlr. 
To make her thrice as willful as before." 

** Nay, father, nay, good father, shame me not 
Before this noble knight," said young Lavaine, 
*• For nothing. Surely I but play'd on Torre : 
He seem'd so sullen, vext he could not go : 
A jest, no more 1 for, knight, the maiden dreamt 
That some one put this diamond in her hand. 
And that it was too slippery to be held. 
And slipt and fell into some pool or stream. 
The castle-well, belike ; and then I said 
That if I went, and if I fought and won it 
(But all was Jest and Joke among ourselves). 
Then mtist she keep it safelier. All was Jest. 
But, father, give me leave, an if he will. 
To ride to Camelot with this noble knight: 
Win shall I not, but do my best to win : 
Toung as I am, yet would I do my best." 

"So ye will grace me," answer'd Lancelot, 
Smiling a moment, "with your fellowship 
O'er these waste downs whereon I lost myself, 
Then were I glad of you as guide and Mend : 
And you shall win this diamond— as I hear, 
It Is a fkir large diamond— If ye may. 
And yield it to this maiden, if ye will." 
"A Cair large diamond," added plain Sir Torre, 
"Such be for queens, and not for simple maid^." 
Then she, who held her eyes upon the ground, 
Elaine, and heard her name so tost about, 
Flush'd slightly at the slight disparagement 
Before the stranger knight, who, looking at her. 
Full courtly, yet not falsely, thus return'd : 
" If what is fair be but for what is fair, 
And only queens are to be counted so. 
Rash were my Judgment then, who deem this maid 
Might wear as fair a Jewel as is on earth. 
Not violating the. bond of like to like." 

He spoke and ceased : the lily maid Elaine, 
Won by the mellow voice before she look'd, 
Lifted her eyes, and read his lineaments. 
The great and guilty love he bare the Queen, 
In battle with the love he bare bis lord. 
Had marr'd his foce, and mark'd it ere his time. 
Another sinning on such heights with one, 
The flower of all the west and all the world, 
Had been the sleeker for it : but in him 
His mood was often like a fiend, and rose 
And drove him into wastes and solitudes 
For agony, who was yet a living soul, 
Marr'd as he was, he seem'd the goodliest mnu 
That ever among ladies ate In hall. 
And noblest, when she lifted up her eyes. 
However marr'd, of more than twice her years, 
Seam'd with an ancient swordcnt on the cheek, 
And bruised and bronzed, she lifted up her eyeA 
And loved him, with that love which was her doom. 
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Then the great knif^ht, the darling of the court, 
LoTed of the loyeliest, into that rnde hall 
Stept with all grace, and not with half diadain 
Hid under grace, as in a smaller time, 
Bat icindly man moying among his kind : 
Whom they with meats and Yintage of their heat. 
And talk and minstrel melody eutertaln'd. 
And mnch they aak'd of court and Table Roond, 
And eter well and readily answer'd he : 
But Lancelot, when they glanced at Goinerere, 
Suddenly speaking of the wordless man, 
Heard from the Baron that, ten years before, 
The heathen caught and reft him of his tongue. 
" He learnt and wam*d me of their fierce design 
Against my house, and him they caught and maimed ; 
But I, my sons, and little daughter fled 
From bonds or death, and dwelt among the woods 
By the great river in a boatman's huL 
Dull days were those, till our good Arthur broke 
The Pagan yet once more on Badon hill." 

**0h, there, great lord, doubtless,** LaTaine said, 
rapt 
By all the sweet and sudden passion of youth 
Toward greatness in its elder, "you have fought 
O tell us— for we live apart— you know 
Of Arthur's glorious wars." And Lancelot spoke 
And answer'd him at fbll, as having been 
With Arthur in the fight which all day long 
Rang by the white mouth of the violent Olem ; 
And in the four loud battles by the shore 
Of Duglas ; that on Bassa ; then the war 
That thnnder'd in and out the gloomy skirts 
Of Celidon the forest ; and again 
By castle Gurnion, where the glorious King 
Had on his cuirass worn our Lady's Head, 
Carved of one emerald centred in a sun 
Of silver rays, that Hghten'd as he breath*d ; 
And at Caerleon had he help'd his lord. 
When the strong neighings of the wild white Horie 
Set every gilded parapet shuddering ; 
And up in Agned-Cathregonion too. 
And down the waste sand-shores of Trath Treroit, 
Where many a heathen fel| ; " and on the mount 
Of Badon I myself beheld the King 
Charge at the head of all his Table Round, 
And all his legions crying Christ and him. 
And break them ; and I saw him, after, stand 
High on a heap of slain, from spur to plume 
Red as the rising sun with heathen blood, 
And seeing me, with a great voice he cried, 
< They are broken, they are broken 1' for the King, 
However mild he seems at home, nor cares 
For triumph in our mimic wars, the jousts— 
For if his own knight cast him down, he laughs. 
Saying, his knights are better men than he— 
Tet in this heathen war the fire of God 
Fills him : I never saw his like : there lives 
No greater leader." 

While he utte^d th^s. 
Low to her own heart said the lily maid, 
"Save your great self, fair lord;" and when he fell 
From talk of war to traits of pleasantry— 
Being mirthful he, but in a stately kind- 
She still took note that when the living smile 
Died from his Iipe>, across him came a cloud 
Of melancholy severe, from which again, 
Whenever, in her hovering to and A-o, 
The lily maid had striven to make him cheer. 
There brake a sudden-beaming tenderness 
Of manners and of nature : and she thought 
That all was nature, all, perchance, for her. 
And all night long his face before her lived. 
As when a painter, poring on a face. 
Divinely thro' all hindrance finds the man 
Behind it, and so paints him that his face. 
The shape and color of a mind and life. 



Lives for his children, ever at its best 
And fhllest; so the face before her lived. 
Dark-splendid, speaking in the silence, (hll 
Of noble things, and held her firom her sleep. 
Till rathe she rose, half-cheated in the thought 
She needs must bid farewell to sweet Lavaiue. 
First as in fear, step after step, she stole 
Down the long tower-stairs, hesitating: 
Anon, she heard Sir Lancelot cry in the court, 
**This shield, my friend, where is it?" and Lavaioe 
Past inward, as she came from out the tower. 
There to his proud horse Lancelot ttim'd, and 

smoothed 
The glossy shoulder, humming to himseUl 
Half-envious of the flattering hand, she drew 
Nearer and stood. He look'd, and more amazed 
Than if seven men had set upon him, saw 
The maiden standing in the dewy lighL 
He had not dream'd she was so beautiftU. 
Then came on him a sort of sacred fear, 
For silent, tho* he greeted her, she stood 
Rapt on his (ace as if it were a God's. 
Suddenly flash'd on her a wild desire, 
That he should wear her favor at the tilt 
She braved a riotous heart in asking for it 
"Fair lord, whose name I know not— noble it is, 
I well believe, the noblest— will you wear 
My favor at this tourney?" "Nay," said he, 
*' Fair lady, since I never yet have worn 
Favor of any lady in the lists. 
Such is my wont, as those who know me, know.*' 
" Tea, so," she answer'd ; ** then in wearing mine 
Needs must be lesser likelihood, noble lord. 
That those who know should know you." And he 

tum'd 
Her counsel up and down within his mind. 
And found it true, and answer'd, "True, my child. 
Well, I will wear it : fetch it out to me : 
What is it?" and she told. him, "A red sleeve 
Brolder'd with pearls,'* and brought it: then be 

bound 
Her token on his helmet, with a smile 
Saying, "I never yet have done so much 
For any maiden living,** and the blood 
Sprang to her face and flird her with delight; 
But left her all the paler, when Lavaiue 
Returning, brought the yet unblazon'd shield. 
His brother's ; which he gave to Lancelot, 
Who parted with his own to fair Elaine: 
'* Do me this grace, my child, to have my shield 
In keeping till I come." "A grace to me," 
She answer'd, "twice to-day. I am your squire T 
Whereat Lavalne said, laughing, " Lily maid. 
For fear our people call you lily maid 
In earnest, let me bring your color back ; 
Once, twice, and thrice : now get yon hence to bed." 
So kiss'd her, and Sir Lancelot his own hand. 
And thus they moved away : she stay'd a minute, 
Then made a sudden step to the gate, and there— 
Her bright hair blown about the serious face 
Tet rosy-kindled with her brother's kiss — 
Paused by the gateway, standing near the shield 
In silence, while she watch'd their arms Car-off 
Sparkle, until they dipt below the downs. 
Then to her tower she cllrob'd, and took the shield. 
There kept it, and so lived in fantasy. 

Meanwhile the new companions past away 
Far o'er the long backs of the bushless downs. 
To where Sir Lancelot knew there lived a knight 
Not far from Camelot, now for forty years 
A hermit, who had pray'd, labor'd, and pray'd. 
And ever laboring, had scoop'd himself 
In the white rock a chapel and a hall 
On massive columns, like a shorecliff cave, 
And cells and chambers: all were fair and dry: 
The green light from the meadows underneath 
Struck up and lived along the milky roofs ; 
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D the meadows tremaloas aspen-trees 
»oplars made a noise of falling showers, 
hither wending there that night they bode. 

when the next day broke tram nndergronnd, 
hot red Are and shadows thro' the care, 
rose, heard mass, broke fast, and rode away : 
Lancelot saying, " Hear, bat hold my name 
n, yott ride with Lancelot of the Lake,*' 
M Lavaine, whose instant reverence, 
r to trae young hearts than their own praise, 
ift him leave to stammer, " Is it indeed V* 
itter muttering, "The great Lancelot," 
t he got his breath and answer'd, " One, 
ave I seen— that other, our liege lord, 
read Pendragon, Britain's King of kings, 
om the people talk mysteriously, 
11 be there— then were I stricken blind 
minute, I might say that I had seen." 

pake Lavaine, and when they reached the lists 

melot in the meadow, let his eyes 

bro' the peopled gallery which half round 

Ice a rainbow fairn upon the grass, 

they found the clear-Oiced King, who sat 

in red samite, easily to be known, 
to his crown the golden dragon clung, 
lown his robe the dragon writhed in gold, 
rom the carven-work behind him crept 
tragons gilded, sloping down to make 
for his chair, while all the rest of them 
knots and loops and folds innumerable 
(ver thro* the woodwork, till they found 
ew design wherein they lost themselves, 
ith all ease, so tender was the work: 
n the costly canopy o'er him set, 
I the last diamond of the nameless king. 

1 Lancelot answ^'d young Lavaine and said, 
rou call great: mine is the firmer seat, 
•uer lance : but there is many a youth 
rrescent, who will come to all I am 
vercome it; and in me there dwells 
estness, save it be some far-off touch 
atness to know well I am not great: 

is the man." And Lavaine gaped upon him 

a thing miraculous, and anon 
umpets blew ; and then did either side, 
that assail'd, and they that held the lists, 
nee in rest, strike spur, suddenly move. 
In the midst, and there so furiously 
, that a man far-off might well perceive, 

man that day were left afield, 
ard earth shake, and a low thunder of arms. 
<ancelot bode a little, till he saw 

were the weaker ; then he hurl'd into it 
St the stronger: little need to speak 
icelot in his glory ! King, duke, earl, 
, baron — whom he smote, he overthrew. 

in the field were Lancelot's kith and kin, 
d with the Table Round that held the lists, 
; men, and wrathful that a stranger knight 
i do and almost overdo the deeds 
ocelot; and one said to the other, **Lo! 
is hef I do not mean the force alone — 
race and versatility of the man ! 
lot Lancelot?" "When has Lancelot worn 

of any lady in the lists ? 
ich his wont, as we, that know him, know." 

then r who then ?" a fhry seized them all, 
f family passion for the name 
acelot, and a glory one with theirs. 
»>ucb'd their spears and prick'd theb: steeds, 
ind thus, 

plumes driv'n backward by the wind they nuule 
ving, all together down upon him 
ss a wild wave in the wide North-sea, 



Green-glimmering toward the summit, bears, with all 
Its stormy crests that smoke against the skies, 
Down on a bark, and overbears the bark. 
And him that helms it, so they overbore 
Sir Lancelot and his charger, and a spear 
Down-glancing, lamed the charger, and a spear 
Prick'd sharply his own cuirass, and the head 
Pierced thro' his side, and there snap^ and remained. 

Then Sir Lavaine did well and worshipfhlly ; 
He bore a knight of old repute to the earth, 
And brought his horse to Lancelot where he lay. 
He up the side, sweating with agony, got. 
But thought -to do while he might yet endure. 
And being lustily holpen by the rest. 
His party— tho' it seem'd half-miracle 
To those he fought with— drave his kith and kin, 
And all the Table Round that held the lists. 
Back to the barrier ; then the trumpets blew 
Proclaiming his the prize, who wore the sleeve 
Of scarlet, and the pearls ; and all the knights, 
His party, cried, "Advance and take thy prize. 
The diamond ;" but he answer'd, " Diamond me 
No diamonds I for Ood's love, a little air ! 
Prize me no prizes, for my prize is death ! 
Hence will I, and I charge you, follow me not" 

He spoke, and vanish'd suddenly from the field 
With young Lavaine into the poplar grove. 
There from his charger down he slid, and sat, 
Gasping to Sir Lavaine, "Draw the lance-head:" 
"Ah, my sweet lord Sir Lancelot," said Lavaine, 
"I dread me, if I draw it, you will die." 
But he, "I die ah-eady with it: draw- 
Draw,"— and Lavaine drew, and Sir Lancelot gave 
A marvelous great shriek and ghastly groan. 
And half his blood burst forth, and down he sank 
For the pure pain, and wholly swoon'd away. 
Then came the hermit out and bare him in. 
There stanch*d his wound ; and there, in daily doubt 
Whether to live or die, for many a week 
Hid from the wide world's rumor by the grove 
Of poplars with their noise of falling showers. 
And evei^tremulous aspen-trees, he lay. 

But on that day when Lancelot fied the lists, 
His party, knights of utmost North and West, 
Lords of waste marches, kings of desolate isles, 
Came round their great Pendragon, saying to him, 
" Lo, Sire, our knight, thro' whom we won the day. 
Hath gone sore wounded, and hath left his prize 
Untaken, crying that his prize is death." 
" Heaven hinder," said the King, " that such an one. 
So great a knight as we have seen to-day- 
He seem'd to me another Lancelot- 
Tea, twenty times I thought him Lancelot — 
He must not pass uncared for. Wherefore, rise, 

Gawain, and ride forth and find the knight. 
Wounded and wearied, needs roust he be near. 

1 charge you that you get at once to horse. 

And, knights and kings, there breathes not one of you 
Will deem this prize of ours is rashly given : 
His prowess was too wondrous. We will do him 
No customary honor : since the knight 
Qame not to us, of us to claim the prize. 
Ourselves will send it after. Rise and take 
This diamond, and deliver it, and return. 
And bring us where he is, and how he fkres. 
And cease not from your quest until ye find." 

So saying, fVom the carven fiower above, 
To which it made a restless heart, he took. 
And gave, the diamond: then from where he sat 
At Arthur's right, with smiling face arose, 
With smiling face and fh)wning heart, a Prince 
In the mid might and fiourish of his May, 
Gawain, surnamed The Courteous, fair and strong. 
And after Lancelot, Tristram, and Qeraint 
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And Oareth, a good knls(tat, bat therewithal 
Sir Modred's brother, and the child of Lot, 
Nor often loyal to his word, and now 
Wroth that the King*8 command to aally forth 
In qnest of whom he knew not, made him leaye 
The banqaet and concourse of knights and kings. 

So all in wrtth he got to horse and went; 
While Arthur to the banqaet, dark in mood, 
Pa»t, thinking, "Is it Lancelot who hath come 
Despite the wound he spoke of, all for gain 
Of glory, and hath added woand to woand, 
And ridd'Q away to die V* So fear'd the King, 
And, after two days* tarriance there, retnm'd. 
Tlien when he saw the Qneen, embracing, ask'd, 
" Love, are yoa yet so sick ?** " Nay, lord," she said. 
** And where is Lancelot P Then the Qaeen, amaxed, 
*' Was he not with yoa f won he not yoar prixe ?" 
"Nay, bnt one like him.*' " Why, that like was he.** 
And when the King demanded how she knew. 
Said, "Lord, no sooner had ye parted ftt)m as. 
Than Lancelot told me of a common talk 
That men went down before his spear at a touch, 
But knowing he was Lancelot ; his great name 
Conquered ; and therefore would he hide his name 
From all men, ev*n the King, and to this end 
Had made the pretext of a hindering wound. 
That he might Joust unknown of all, and learn 
If his old prowess were in aught decay'd ; 
And added, *Our true Arthur, when lie learns. 
Will well allow my pretext, as for gain 
Of purer glory.' " 

Then replied the King: 
"Far lovelier in our Lancelot had it been. 
In lieu of idly dallying with the truth. 
To have trusted me as he hath trusted thee. 
Surely his King and most familiar friend 
Might well have kept his secret. True, Indeed, 
Albeit I know my knights fantastical. 
So fine a fear in our large Lancelot 
Must needs have moved my langhter : now remains 
But little cause for laughter: hie own kin — 
111 news, my Queen, for all who love him, this ! — 
His kith and kin, not knowlns, set upon him ; 
So that he went sore woundea ftrom the field : 
Tet good news too : for goodly hopes are mine 
That Lancelot is no more a lonely heart. 
He wore, against his wont, upon his helm 
A sleeve of scarlet, broider'd with great pearls. 
Some gentle maiden*s gift." 

"Yea, lord," she said, 
" Thy hopes are mine." and saying that, she choked. 
And sharply tnrn'd about to hide her face, 
Past to her chamber, and there flung herself 
Down on the great King's couch, and writhed upon It, 
And clench'd her fingers till they bit the palm. 
And shrlek'd out, "Traitor," to the unhearing wall. 
Then flash'd into wild tears, and rose again. 
And moved about her palace, proud and pale. 

Oawain the while thro* all the region round 
Rode with his diamond, wearied of the quest, 
Touch'd at all points, except the poplar grove, 
And came at last, tho' late, to Astolat : 
Whom, glittering In enamell'd arms, the maid 
Glanced at, and cried, " What news ft-om Camelot, 

lord? 
What of the knight with the red sleeve?" "He 



It 



won. 

"I knew it," she said. "Bnt parted ft-om the jousts 
Hurt in the side," whereat she caught her breath ; 
Thro* her own side she felt the sharp lance go; 
Thereon she smote her hand : wellnigh she swoon'd : 
And, while he gazed wonderingly at her, came 
The Lord of Astolat out, to whom the Prince 
Reported who he was, and on what quest 



Sent, that he bore the prize and could not find 

The victor, bnt had ridd'n a random round 

To seek him, and had wearied of the search. 

To whom the Lord of Astolat, " Bide with us. 

And ride no more at random, noble Prince I 

Here was the knight, and here he left a shield ; 

This will he send or come for: fhrthermore. 

Our son is with him ; we shall hear anon. 

Needs must we hear." To this the courteous Prince 

Accorded with his wonted courtesy. 

Courtesy with a touch of traitor In it. 

And suy*d ; and cast his eyes on fair Elaine : 

Where could be found face daintier f then her shape, 

From forehead down to foot, perfect — again 

From foot to forehead exquisitely tum'd: 

•* Well—if I bide, lo • this wild flower for me '.*' 

And oft they met among the garden yews. 

And there he set himself to play upon her 

With sallying wit, fl'ee flashes fi-om a height 

Above her, graces of the court, and sougs, 

Sighs, and slow smiles, and golden eloquence 

And amorous adulation, till the maid 

Rebeird against it, saying to him, "Prince, 

O loyal nephew of our noble King, 

Why ask you not to see the shield he left. 

Whence you might learn his name ? Why slight year 

King 
And lose the quest he sent you on, and prove 
No surer than our fiilcon yesterday. 
Who lost the hern we slipt him at, and went 
To all the winds r* " Nay, by mine head," said he, 
"I lose it, as we lose the lark in heaven, 

damsel, in the light of your blue eyes ; 
But an ye will It, let me see the shield." 

And when the shield was brought, and Oawain saw 
Sir Lancelot's azure lions, crown'd with gold. 
Ramp in the fleld, he smote his thigh, and mock'd: 
" Right was the King I our Lancelot 1 that trne 

manr 
"And right was I,** she answer'd merrily, "I, 
Who dream'd my knight the greatest knight o( all." 
"And if / dream'd," said Oawain, " that yon love 
This greatest knight, your pardon t lo, ye know it ! 
Speak therefore : shall I waste myself in vain ?" 
Full simple was her answer, "What know I? 
My brethren have been all my fellowship ; 
And I, when often they have talk'd of love, 
Wish'd it had been my mother, for they talk'd, 
Meseem'd, of what they knew not ; so myself— 

1 know not if I know what true love is. 
But if I know, then, if I love not him, 

I know there is none other I can love." 
"Yea, by Gk>d's death," said he, "ye love him well, 
Bnt would not, knew ye what all others know, 
And whom he loves." " So be It," cried Elaine, 
And lifted her fair face and moved away: 
But he pursued her, calling, " Stay a little ! 
One golden minute's grace I he wore your sieeTc: 
Wonld be break faith with one I may not name? 
Must our true man change like a leaf at last? 
Nay—like enow : why, then far be it fW)m me 
To cross our mighty Lancelot in his loves 1 
And, damsel, for I deem you know ftill well 
Where your great knight is hidden, let me leave 
My quest with you ; the diamond also : here ! 
For if you love, it will be sweet to give it ; 
And if he love, it will be sweet to have it 
From your own hand ; and whether he love or not, 
A diamond is a diamond. Fare you well 
A thousand times 1— a thousand times farewell I 
Yet, if he love, and his love hold, we two 
May meet at court hereafter : there, I think. 
So ye will learn the courtesies of the court, 
We two shall know each other.** 

Then he gave, 
And slightly klss'd the band to which he gave, 
The diamond, and all wearied of the quest, 
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on bis horse, aud carolling as he went 
s-Ioye ballad, lightly rude away. 

Dce to the conrt be past : there told the King 

the KlDg knew, '*Sir Lancelot is the kulght." 

idded, ** Sire, my Hege, so much I learnt ; 

lil'd to And him, thu* I rode all roand 

Bgion : bat I lighted on the maid 

» sleeve he wore ; she loves him : and to her, 

ing onr conrteey is the tmest law, 

i the diamond : she will render it ; 

y mine head she knows bis hiding-place.^ 

seldom-Arowning King frowned, and replied, 
courteous truly 1 ye shall go no more 
est of mine, seeing that ye forget 
ence is the courtesy due to kings.*' 

ppake and parted. Wroth, but all in awe, 
venty strokes of the blood, without a word, 
r'd that other, staring after him ; 
shook bis hair, strode off, and buza'd abroad 

the maid of Astolat aud her love. 
ns were prick'd at once, all tongues were loosed : 

maid of Astolat loves Sir Lancelot, 
mcelot loves the maid of Astolat" 
read the King's face, some the Queen's, and all 
aarvel what the maid might be, but most 
om'd her as unworthy. One old dame 

suddenly on the Queen with the sharp news. 

hat had heard the noise of it before, 

)rrowing Lancelot should have stoop'd so low, 

I her friend's aim with pale tranquillity. 

1 the tale like Are about the court, 

ti dry stubble a nine-days* wonder flared : 

r'n the knighta at banquet t^vice or thrice 

t to drink to Lancelot and the Queen, 

tinging Lancelot and the lily maid 

1 at each other, while the Queen, who sat 

lips severely placid, felt the knot 

in her throat, and with her feet unseen 
d the wild passion out against the floor 
th the banquet, where the meats became 
trmwood, and she hated all who pledged. 

&r away the maid in Astolat, 
uiltless rival, she that ever kept 
ne-day-seen Sir Lancelot in her heart, 
to her father, while he mused alone, 
I his knee, stroked his gray face and said, 
ler, you call me wilfhl, and the fault 
irs who let me have my will, and now, 

father, will you let me lose my wits ?" 
"said he, "surely.** "Wherefore, let me hence," 
Dswer'd, "and flnd out our dear Lavaine." 
nrill not lose yonr wits for dear Lavaine: 
' answer'd he : " we needs must hear anon 
D, and of that other.'* "Ay," she said, 

of that other, for I needs must hence 
Ind that other, wheresoe'er he be, 
rith mine own hand give his diamond to him, 

be found as faithless in the quest 
n proud Prince who left the quest to me. 

father, I behold bim in my dreams 

as it were the skeleton of himself, 
-pale, for lack of gentle maiden's aid. 
entler bom the maiden, the more bound, 
Lher, to be sweet and serviceable 
ble knights in sickness, as ye know, 

these have worn their tokens: let me hence, 
- you.'* Then her father nodding said, 
ay, the diamond: wit ye well, my child, 

fain were I to learn this knight were whole, 

our greatest: yea, and yon must give it — 
nre I think this f^uit is hung too high 
ny mouth to gape for save a queen's — 
[ mean nothing: so then, get you gone, 

so very wilful, you must go." 



Lightly, her suit allow'd, she slipt away, 
And while she made her ready for her ride, 
Her father's latest word hnmm'd in her ear, 
"Being so very wilful you must go," 
And changed itself, and echo'd in her heart, 
"Being so very wilful yon must die." 
But she was happy enough and shook it off. 
As we shake off the bee that buzzes at us ; 
And in her heart she answer'd it and said, 
"What matter, so I help him back to life?" 
Then Csr away, with good Sir Torre for guide. 
Rode o'er the long backs of the bnshless downs 
To Camelot, and before the city-gates 
Came on her brother with a happy face 
Making a roan horse caper and curvet 
For pleasure all %bout a fleld of flowers, 
Whom when she saw, "Lavaine,** she cried, "La- 
vaine, 
How fares my lord Sir Lancelot?" He amsxed, 
"Torre and Blaine! why here? Sir Lancelot! 
How know ye my lord's name is Lancelot?*' 
But when the maid had told bim all her tale. 
Then tum*d Sir Torre, and being in his moods 
Left them, and under the strange<«tatned gate. 
Where Arthur's wars were render'd mystically. 
Past up the still rich city to his kin. 
His own far blood, which dwelt at Camelot; 
And her, Lavaine across the poplar grove 
Led to the caves : there flrst she saw the casque 
Of Lancelot on the wall : her scarlet sleeve, 
Tho' carved and cut, and half the pearls away, 
Stream'd ftxim it still ; and in her heart she laugh'd. 
Because he had not loosed it from his helm, 
But meant once more perchance to tourney in it, 
Aud when they gain*d the cell wherein be slept, 
His battle-writhen arms and mighty hands 
Lay naked on the wolfiskin, and a dream 
Of dragging down his enemy made them move. 
Then she that saw him lying unsleek, nnshuru, 
Gaunt as it were the skeleton of himself. 
Uttered a little tender dolorous cry. 
The sound not wonted in a place so still 
Woke the sick knight, and while he roll'd his eye:* 
Tet blank from sleep, she started to him, saying, 
"Tour prize the diamond sent you by the King:" 
His eyes glisten'd: she fancied "Is it for me?" 
And when the maid had told him all the tule 
Of King and Prince, the diamond sent, the quest 
Assign'd to her not worthy of it, she knelt 
Full lowly by the corners of his bed. 
And laid the diamond in his open hand. 
Her fkce was near, and as we kiss the child 
That does the task assign'd, he kiss'd her face. 
At once she slipt like water to the floor. 
"Alas," he said, "your ride hath wearied yon. 
Rest must you have." "No rest for me," she said; 
"Nay, for near you, fair lord, I am at rest." 
What might she mean by that ? his large, block eyes, 
Tet larger thro* his leanness, dwelt upon her. 
Till all her heart's sad secret blazed itself 
In the heart's colors on her simple face ; 
And Lancelot look'd and was perplext in mind. 
And being weak in body said no more ; 
But did not love the color ; woman's love. 
Save one, he not regarded, and so turn'd. 
Sighing, and feign'd a sleep nutil he slept. 

Then rose Blaine and glided thro' the flelds. 
And past beneath the weirdly-sculptured gates 
Far up the dim rich city to her kin ; 
There bode the night ; but woke with davra, and past 
Down thro* the dim rich city to the flelds, 
Thence to the cave : so day by day she past 
In either twilight ghost-like to and fro 
Qliding, and every day she tended bim. 
And likewise many a night: and Lancelot 
Would, tho' he caird his wound a little hurt 
Whereof he should be quickly whole, at times 
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Brain-feverons in bia beat and agony, seem 
Uocoarteons, even he: bnt tbe meek maid 
Sweetly forbore bim ever, being to bim 
Meeker tban any cbild to a roagb norte. 
Milder tban any mother to a sick child, 
And never woman yet, aince man's first fall, 
Did kindlier nnto man, bnt her deep love 
Upbore her ; till the hermit, skilled in all 
'Vhe simples and tbe science of that time. 
Told him that her fine care bad saved bis life. 
And tbe sick man forgot her simple blasb, 
Wonld call her friend and sister, sweet Blaine, 
Woold listen fur her coming and regret 
Her parting step, and held her tenderly, 
And loved her with all love except the lore 
Of man and woman when they love their iMSt, 
Closest and sweetest, and had died tbe death 
In any knightly fashion for her sake. 
And peradventnre bad be seen her first 
She might have made this and that other worid 
Another world for tbe sick man ; bat now 
Tbe shackles of an old love straiten'd him, 
His honor rooted in dishonor stood. 
And faith nnCaitbftil kept him falsely true. 

Tet the great knight In bis mid-eickneaa made 
Fnll many a holy vow and pare resolve. 
These, as bat bom of sickness, could not live : 
For when the blood ran lustier in him again, 
Foil often tbe bright image of one face, 
Making a treacherous quiet in his heart. 
Dispersed bis resolution like a cload. 
Then if the maiden, while that ghostly grace 
Beam'd on bis fancy, spoke, he answer'd not. 
Or short and coldly, and she knew right well 
What the rough sickness meant, bat what this meant 
She knew not, and the sorrow dimmed her sight, 
And drave her ere her time across tbe fields 
Far into the rich city, where alone 
She marmar'd, "Vain, in vain: it cannot be. 
He will not love me : bow then ? mast I die f" 
Then as a little helpless innocent bird. 
That has but one plain passage of few notes. 
Will sing the simple passage o'er and o'er 
For all an April morning, till the ear 
Wearies to hear it, so the simple maid 
Went half the night repeating, '*Miist I die?" 
And now to right she tnm'd, and now to left, 
And fonnd no ease in taming or in rest ; 
And "Him or death," she mutter'd, "death or bim," 
Again and like a bnrtben, ** Him or death.'* 

But when Sir Lancelot's deadly hurt was whole, 
To Astolat returning rode the three. 
There mora by mora, arraying her sweet self 
In that wherein she deem'd she look'd her best. 
She came before Sir Lancelot, for she thought, 
** If I be loved, these are my festal robes. 
If not, the victim's flowers before be falL" 
And Lancelot ever prest upon the maid 
That she should ask some goodly gift of him 
For her own self or hers ; ** and do not shun 
To speak tbe wish most near to your trae heart ; 
Such service have ye done me, that I make 
My will of yours, and Prince and Lord am I 
In mine own land, and what I will I can." 
Then like a ghost she lifted up ber face. 
But like a ghost without the power to speak. 
And Lancelot saw that she withheld her wish, 
And bode among them yet a little space 
Till he should learn it; and one mora it chanced 
He found ber in among tbe garden yews, 
And said, *' Delay no longer, speak your wish. 
Seeing I go to-day :" then out she brake : 
" Gk>ing ? and we shall never see yon more. 
And I must die for want of one bold word." 
"Speak: that I Uve to bear," be said, "is yours." 
Then suddenly and passionately she spoke : 



" I have gone mad. I love yon : let me die." 
"Ah, sister," answer'd Lancelot, "what la this?" 
And innocently extending her white arms, 
"Your love," she said, "your love — ^to be your wife." 
And Lancelot answer'd, "Had I chosen to wed, 
I bad been wedded earlier, sweet Elaine: 
Bnt now there never will be wife of mine." 
" No, no," she cried, " I care not to be wlfis, 
But to be with you still, to see your lace. 
To serve yon, and to follow yon thro' the world." 
And Lancelot answer'd, " Nay, tbe world, tbe world, 
All ear and eye, with such a stupid heart 
To interpret ear and eye, and such a tongue 
To blare its own interpretation—nay, 
Fnll ill then should I quit your brother's love. 
And your good fstber's kindness." And she said, 
"Not to be with you, not to see your &oe— 
Alas for me then, my good days are done." 
"Nay, noble maid," he answer'd, "ten times nay! 
This is not love : bnt love's first fiasb in youth. 
Most common : yea, I know it of mine own self: 
And you yourself will smile at your own self 
Hereafter, when you yield your flower of life 
To one more fltly yours, not thrice your age: 
And then will I, for trae yon are and sweet 
Beyond mine old belief in womanhood. 
More specially should your good knight be poor, 
Endow you with broad land and territory 
Even to the half my realm beyond tbe seaa, 
So that wonld make you happy: furthermore, 
Bv'n to the death, as tho* ye were my blood. 
In all your quarrels will I be your knight. 
This will I do, dear damsel, for your sake. 
And more tban tbia I cannoL" 

While be spoke 
She neither blusb'd nor shook, but deathly-pale 
Stood grasping what was nearest, then replied: 
" Of all this will I nothing ;" and ao fell. 
And thus they bore ber swooning to ber tower. 

Then spake, to whom thro* those black walls of yew 
Their talk bad pierced, ber father: "Ay, a flash, 
I fear me, that will strike my blossom dead. 
Too courteous are ye, fair Lord Lancelot 
I pray you, use some rough discourtesy 
To blunt or break ber passion." 

Lancelot said, 
"That were against me: what I can I will;" 
And there that day remain'd, and toward even 
Sent for bis shield : ftill meekly rose the maid, 
Stript off the case, and gave the naked shield ; 
Then, when she heard hia horse upon the stones, 
Unclasping, flung the casement back, and look'd 
Down on his helm, from which ber sleeve had gout* 
And Lancelot knew the little clinking sound; 
And she by tact of love was well aware 
That Lancelot knew that she was looking at him. 
And yet he glanced not up, nor waved his hand, 
Nor bade farewell, but sadly rode away. 
This was the one discourtesy that be used. 

So in her tower alone tbe maiden sat: 
His very shield was gone ; only the case, 
Her own poor work, her empty labor, left. 
Bnt still she heard him, still his picture form*d 
And grew between ber and the pictured wall 
Then came ber Ceither, saying in low tones, 
" Have comfort," whom she greeted quietly. 
Then came ber brethren, saying, "Peace to thee. 
Sweet sister," whom she answered with all calm. 
But when they left her to herself again. 
Death, like a friend's voice from a distant fleld 
Approaching thro' the darkness, call'd ; the owls 
Widling had power upon her, and she mixt 
Her fancies with the sallow-rifted glooms 
Of evening, and the moanings of the wind. 
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And in those days she made a little song, 
And caird her song " The Song of Love and Death,'* 
And sang it : sweeUy coold she make and sing. 

" Sweet is trne loye, tho' given in vain, in vain ; 
And sweet is death who pnts an end to pain: 
I know not which is sweeter, no, not L 

** Love, art thoa sweet f then bitter death most be : 
Lore, thoo art bitter ; sweet la death to me. 

Love, if death be sweeter, let me die. 

"Sweet love, that seems not made to fade away, 
Sweet death, that seems to make ns loveless clay, 

1 know not which la sweeter, no, not L 

"I fkin would follow love, if that could be; 
I needs most follow death, who calls for me ; 
CaU and I follow, I foUow 1 let me die." 

High with the last line scaled her voice, and this, 
All in a fiery dawning wild with wind 
That shook her tower, the brothers heard, and 

thoaght. 
With shaddering, "Hark the Phantom of the house. 
That ever shrieks before a death,*' and caird 
The father, and all three in hurry and fear 
Ran to her, and lo 1 the blood-red light of dawn 
Flared on her face, she shrilling, *' Let me die !** 

As when we dwell upon a word we know, 
Bepeating, till the word we know so well 
Becomes a wonder, and we know not why. 
So dwelt the father on her face, and thought, 
"Is this ElaiueT' till back the maiden fell, 
Then gave a languid hand to each, and lay. 
Speaking a still good-morrow with her eyes. 
At last she said, "Sweet brothers, yesternight 
I seem*d a curious little maid again. 
As happy as when we dwelt among the woods, 
And when ye used to take me with the flood 
T7p the great river in the boatman's boat 
Only ye would not pass beyond the cape 
That has the poplar on it: there ye flxt 
Tour limit, oft returning with the tide. 
And yet I cried because ye would not pass 
Beyond it, and far up the shining flood 
Until we found the palace of the King. 
And yet ye would not ; but this night I dream'd 
That I was all alone upon the flood, 
And then I said, *Now shall I have my will :' 
And there I woke, but still the wish remain'd. 
So let me hence that I may pass at last 
Beyond the poplar and far up the flood. 
Until I flnd the palace of the King. 
There will I enter in among them all. 
And no man there will dare to mock at me ; 
But there the fine Gawain will wonder at me. 
And there the great Sir Lancelot muse at me ; 
Qawain, who bade a thousand farewells to me, 
Lancelot, who coldly went, nor bade me one : 
And there the King will know me and my love. 
And there the Queen herself will pity me. 
And all the gentle court will welcome me. 
And after my long voyage I shall rest !" 

"Peace," said her father, "O my child, ye seem 
Light-headed, for what force is yours to go 
So far, being sickf and wherefore would ye look 
On this proud fellow again, who scorns us all ?** 

Then the rough Torre began to heave and move. 
And bluster into stormy sobs, and say, 
" I never loved him : an I meet with him, 
I care not howsoever great he be, 
Then will I strike at him and strike him down, 
Give me good fortune, I will strike him dead, 
For this discomfort he hath done the house.** 



To whom the gentle sister made reply, 
"Fret not yourself, dear brother, nor be wroth. 
Seeing it is no more Sir Lancelot's fault 
Not to love me, than it is mine to love 
Him of all men who seems to me the highest." 

" * Highest f " the father answer'd, echoing, "high- 
est" 
(He meant to break the passion in her), " nay, 
Daughter, I know not what you call the higbe»t ; 
But this I know, for all the people know it. 
He loves the Queen, and in an open shame: 
And she returns his love in open shame. 
If this be high, what is it to be low?" 

Then spake the Illy maid of Astolat : 
"Sweet father, all too ftdnt and sick am I 
For anger : these are slanders : never yet 
Was noble man but made ignoble talk. 
He makes no friend who never made a foe. 
But now it is my glory to have loved 
One peerless, without stain : so let me pass. 
My father, howsoe'er I seem to you. 
Not all unhappy, having loved God's best 
And greatest, tho* my love had no return : 
Tet, seeing you desire your child to live. 
Thanks, but you work against your own desire ; 
For if I could believe the things you say 
I should but die the sooner; wherefore cease, 
Sweet father, and bid call the ghostly man 
Hither, and let me shrive me clean, and die." 

So when the ghostly roan had come and gone 
She with a face bright, as for sin forgiven. 
Besought Lavalne to write as she devised 
A letter, word for word ; and when he ask'd, 
" Is it for Lancelot, Is it for my dear lord f 
Then will I bear it gladly ;" she replied, 
**For Lancelot and the Queen and all the world, 
But I myself must bear it." Then he wrote 
The letter she devised ; which being writ 
And folded, "O sweet father, tender and true. 
Deny me not," she said— "ye never yet 
Denied my fanclea— this, however strange. 
My latest : lay the letter In my hand 
A little ere I die, and close the hand 
Upon It; I shall guard it even in death. 
And when the heat is gone fh)m out my heart. 
Then take the little bed on which I died 
For Lancelot's love, and deck it like the Queen's 
For richness, and me also like the Queen 
In all I have of rich, and lay me on it. 
And let there be prepared a chariot-bier 
To take me to the river, and a barge 
Be ready on the river, clothed in black. 
I go in state to court, to meet the Queen. 
There surely I shall speak for mine own self. 
And none of you can speak for me so well. 
And therefore let our dumb old man alone 
Go with me, he can steer and row, and he 
Will guide me to that palace, to the doors." 

She ceased : her father promised ; whereupon 
She grew so cheerful that they deem'd her death 
Was rather in the fantasy than the blood. 
But ten slow mornings past, and on the eleventh 
Her father laid the letter in her hand. 
And closed the hand upon it, and she died. 
So that day there was dole in Astolat. 

But when the next sun brake from underground, 
Then, those two brethren slowly with bent brown 
Accompanying, the sad chariot-bier 
Past like a shadow thro' the field, that shone 
Full-summer, to that stream whereon the barge, 
Pnll'd all Its length in blackest samite, lay. 
There sat the lifelong creature of the house 
Loyal, the dumb old servitor, on deck. 
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Winking hie eyes, and twisted all liia dAce. 

So those two brethren from the chariot took 

And on the black decks laid her in her bed. 

Set in her hand a lily, o'er her hnug 

The silken case with braided blaxonings. 

And ki88*d her qaiet brows, and saying to her 

''Sister, farewell for ever," and again 

" Farewell, sweet sister," parted all in tears. 

Then roM the dumb old senritor, and the dead, 

Oar'd by the damb, went npward with the flood — 

In her right hand the lily, in her left 

The letter— all her bright hair streaming down— 

And all the coverlid was cloth of gold 

Drawn to her waist, and she herself In white 

All but her face, and that clear-featured face 

Was lovely, for she did not seem as dead. 

Bat fiuit asleep, and lay as tho' she smiled. 

That day Sir Lancelot at the palace craved 
Aadieoce of Guinevere, to give at last 
The price of half a realm, his costly gift, 
Hard-won and hardly won with braise and blow, 
With deaths of others, and almost his own. 
The nine-years-fonght-for diamonds: for he saw 
One of her house, and sent him to the Queen 
Bearing his wish, whereto the Queen agreed 
With such and so anmoved a majesty 
She might have seem'd her statue, but that he, 
Low-drooping till he wellnigh kiss'd her feet 
For loyal awe, saw with a sidelong eye 
The shadow of some piece of pointed lace. 
In the Queen's shadow, vibrate on the walls. 
And parted, laughing in his courtly heart. 

All in an oriel on the summer side, 
Vine-clad, of Arthur's palace toward the stream. 
They met, and Lancelot kneeling utter' d, " Queen, 
Lady, my liege, in whom I have my Joy, 
Take, what I had not won except for you. 
These Jewels, and make me hnppy, making them 
An armlet for the roundest arm on earth, 
Or necklace for a neck to which the swan's 
Is tawnier than her cygnet's: these are words: 
Tour beauty is your beauty, and I sin 
In speaking, yet, oh grant my worship of it 
Words, as we grant grief tears. Such sin in words 
Perchance, we both can pardon : but, my Queen, 
I hear of rumors flying thro' your court. 
Our bond, as not the bond of roan and wife. 
Should have In it an absoluter trust 
To make up that defect: let rumors be: 
When did not rumors flyf these, as I trust 
That you trust me in your own nobleness, 
I may not well believe that you believe." 

While thus he spoke, half tum'd away, the Queen 
Brake from the vast oriel-embowering vine 
Leaf after leaf; and tore, and cast them off, 
Till all the place whereon she stood was green ; 
Then, when he ceased, in one cold passive huid 
Received at once and laid aside the gems 
There on a table near her, and replied : 

** It may be, I am quicker of belief 
Than you believe me, Lancelot of the Lake. 
Our bond is not the bond of man and wife. 
This good is in it, whatsoe'er of ill, 
It can be broken easier. . I for you 
This many a year have done despite and wrong 
To one whom ever in my heart of hearts 
I did acknowledge nobler. What are these? 
Diamonds for me ! they bad been thrice their worth 
Being your gift, had you not lost your own. 
To loyal hearts the value of all gifts 
Must vary as the giver's. Not for me ! 
For her ! for your new fancy. Only this 
Grant me, I pray you : have your Joys apart. 
I doubt not that however changed, you keep 



So much of what is graceful : and myself 
Would shun to break thoee bounds of courtesy 
In which as Arthur's Queen I move and rule: 
80 cannot speak my mind. An end to this ! 
A strange one ! yet I take it with Amen. 
So pray you, add my diamonds to her pearls ; 
Deck her with these : tell her, she shines me down: 
An armlet for an arm to which the Queen's 
Is haggard, or a necklace for a neck 
Oh, as much fairer— as a fkith once fair 
Was richer than these diamonds — hers, not mine- 
Nay, by the mother of our Lord himself. 
Or hers or mine, mine now to work my will — 
She shall not have them.*' 

Saying which she seized. 
And thro' the casement standing wide for heat. 
Flung them, and down they flash'd, and smote the 

stream. 
Then from the smitten surface flnsh'd, as it were. 
Diamonds to meet them, and they past away. 
Then while Sir Lancelot leant. In half disdain 
At love, life, all things on the window ledge. 
Close underneath his eyes, and right across 
Where these had fallen, slowly past the barge 
Whereon the lily maid of Astolat 
Lay smiling, like a star in blackest night. \ 



But the wild Queen, who saw not, burst away 
To weep and wail in secret; and the barge. 
On to the palace-doorway sliding, paused. 
There two stood arm'd, and kept the door; 

whom. 
All up the marble stair, tier over tier. 
Were added mouths that gaped, and eyes that aric* 
"What is it?" but that oarsman's haggard face, 
As hard and still as is the face that men 
Shape to their fancy's eye fh>m broken rocks 
On some cliff-side, appall'd them, and they said, 
"He is enchanted, cannot speak — and she. 
Look how she sleeps — the Fairy Queen, so fair! 
Tea, but how pale ! what are they? flesh and blood 
Or come to take the King to Fairyland? 
For some do bold our Arthur cannot die, 
But that he passes into Fairyland." 

While thus they babbled of the King, the King 
Came girt with knights : then turn'd the tongnel 

man 
From the half-face to the full eye, and rose 
And pointed to the damsel, and the doors. 
So Arthur bade the meek Sir Percivale 
And pure Sir Galahad to uplift the maid ; 
And reverently they bore her into halL 
Then came the flue Gawaiu and wonder'd at her, 
And Lancelot later came and mused at her. 
And last the Queen herself, and pitied her: 
But Arthur spied the letter in her hand, 
Stoopt, took, brake seal, and read it ; this was 

"Most noble lord, Sir Lancelot of the Lake, 
I, sometime call'd the maid of Astolat, 
Come, for you left me taking no farewell, 
Hither, to take my last farewell of yon. 
I loved you, and my love had no return. 
And therefore my true love has been my death. 
And therefore to our Lady Guinevere, 
And to all other ladies, I make moan. 
Pray for my soul, and yield me burial. 
Pray for my soul thou too. Sir Lancelot, 
As thou art a knight peerless." 

Thus he read; 
And ever in the reading, lords and dames 
Wept, looking often from his face who read 
To hers which lay so silent, and at times. 
So tonch'd were they, half-thinking that her lips, 
Who had devised the letter, moved again. 
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ft-eely spoke Sir Lancelot to them all : 
rd liege Arthur, and all ye that bear, 
hat for this most gentle maiden's death 
eavy am I ; for good she was and true, 
ed me with a love beyond all love 
lan, whomsoever I have known, 
be loved makes not to love again ; 
my years, however it hold in youth. 

by truth and knighthood that I gave 
»e, not willingly, for such a love : 

I call my Mends in testimony, 
thren, and her father, who himself 
It me to be plain and blunt, and use, 
k her passion, some discourtesy 

my nature : what I could, I did. 
}r, and I bade her no farewell ; 
kd I dreamt the damsel would have died, 

have put my wits to some rough use, 
Ip'd her from herself.'* 

Then said the Queen 
IS her wrath, yet working after storm), 
ight at least have done her so much grace, 
d, as would have help'd her from her death." 
ed his head, their eyes met and hers fell, 

iDgf 

'* Queen, she would not be content 
at I wedded her, which could not be. 
light she follow me thro* the world, she 
k'd; 

not be. I told her that her love 
t the flash of youth, would darken down 
hereafter in a stiller flame 

one more worthy of her — ^then would I, 
>ecially were he, she wedded, poor, 
hem with large land and territory 
t own realm beyond the narrow seas, 
> them in all Joyance : more than this 
not ; this she would not, and she died." 

lusing, Arthur answered, " O my knight, 
be to thy worship, as my knight, 
ne, as head of all our Table Round, 
that she be buried worshipfully." 

•ward that shrine which then in all the 

aim 

best, Arthur leading, slowly went 

rshaird Order of their Table Round, 

ucelot sad beyond his wont, tp see 

iden buried, not as oue unknown, 

anly, but with gorgeous obsequies, 

i6H, and rolling music, like a queen. 

len the knights had laid her comely head 

the dust of half-forgotten kings, 

rthnr spake among them, "Let her tomb 

ly, and her image thereupon. 

the shield of Lancelot at her feet 
en, and her lily in her hand. 

the story of her dolorous voyage 
true hearts be blazon 'd on her tomb 
rs gold and azure !" which was wrought 
ter; but when now the lords and dames 
)ple from the high door streaming, brake 
riy, as homeward each, the Queen, 
ark'd Sir Lancelot where he moved apart, 
ear, and sigh'd in passing, " Lancelot, 

me ; mine was Jealousy in love." 
ver'd with his eyes upon the ground, 
is love's curse; pass on, my Queen, forgiv- 
I." 

hur, who beheld his cloudy brows, 
:h'd him, and with (hll affSection said, 

:e1ot, my Lancelot, thou in whom I have 
y and most affiance, for I know 



What thou hast been in battle by my side, 
And many a time have watch'd thee at the tilt 
Strike down the lusty and long-practised knight, 
And let the younger and unskiird go by 
To win his honor and to make bis name, 
And loved thy courtesies and thee, a man 
Made to be loved ; but now I would to Ood, 
Seeing the homeless trouble in thine eyes, 
Thon couldst have loved this maiden, shaped, it 

seems, 
By God for thee alone, and fh)m her fkce. 
If one may Judge the living by the dead. 
Delicately pure and marvellously fair. 
Who miglit have brought thee, now a lonely man, 
Wifeless and heirless, noble issue, sons 
Bom to the glory of thy name and fame. 
My knight, the great Sir Lancelot of the Lake." 

Then answer'd Lancelot, "Fair she was, my King, 
Pure, as you ever wish your knights to be. 
To doubt her fairness were to want an eye. 
To donbt her pnreness were to want a heart — 
Tea, to be loved, if what is worthy love 
Could bind him, but free love will not be bound." 

" Free love, so bound, were freSft," said the King. 
"Let love be free; firee love is for the best: 
And, after heaven, ou our dull side of death. 
What should be best, if not so pure a love 
Clothed in so pure a loveliness? yet thee 
She fail'd to bind, tho' being, as I think, 
Unbound as yet, and gentle, as I know." 

And Lancelot answer'd nothing, but he went, 
And at the inrunning of a little brook 
Sat by the river in a cove, and watch'd 
The high reed wave, and liAed up his eyes 
And saw the barge that brought her moving down, 
Far-oir, a blot upon the stream, and said 
Low in himself, "Ah, simple heart and sweet. 
Ye loved me, damsel, surely with a love 
Far tenderer than my Queen's. Pray for thy soul ? 
Ay, that will L Farewell too— now at last — 
Farewell, fair lily. * Jealousy in love ?* 
Not rather dead love's harsh heir. Jealous pride f 
Queen, if I grant the Jealousy as of love. 
May not your crescent fear for name and fame 
Speak, as it waxes, of a love that wanes? 
Why did the King dwell on my name to me ? 
Mine own name shames me, seeming a reproach, 
Lancelot, whom the Lady of the Lake 
Caught from his mother's arms — the wondrous one 
Who passes thro' the vision of the night — 
She chanted snatches of mysterious hymns 
Heard on the winding waters, eve and mom 
She kiss'd me, saying, ' Thou art fair, my child. 
As a king's son,' and often in her arms 
She bare me, pacing on the dusky mere. 
Would she had drown'd me in It, where'er it be 1 
For what am I ? what proflts me my name 
Of greatest knight ? I fought for it, and have it : 
Pleasure to have it, none ; to lose it, pain ; 
Now grown a part of me : but what use In it ? 
To make men worse by making my sin known ? 
Or sin seem less, the sinner seeming great? 
Alas for Arthur's greatest knight, a man 
Not after Arthur's heart ! I needs must break 
These bonds that so defame me: not without 
She wills it: would I, if she will'd it? nay. 
Who knows ? but if I would not, then may God, 
I pray him, send a sudden Angel down 
To seize me by the hair and bear me far, . 
And fling me deep in that forgotten mere. 
Among the tumbled ihigments of tho hills.'* 

So groan'd Sir Lancelot in remorsefhl pain, 
Not knowing he should die a holy man. 
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THE HOLY GRAIL. 

Fbom ooiflefol arms, and acts of proweM done 
In toamament or tilt, Sir Percivale, 
Whom Arthar and bis knighthood caird The Pare, 
Had pass'd into the silent life of prayer, 
Praise, fast, and alms ; and leaving for the cowl 
The helmet in an abbey far away 
From Camelot, there, and not long after, died. 

And one, a fellow-monk among the rest, 
Ambroeius, loved him much beyond the rest. 
And honor'd him, and wrought into his l\eart 
A way by love that waken'd love within. 
To answer that which came : and as they sat 
Beneath a world-old yew-tree, darkening half 
The cloisters, on a gastfnl April mom 
That pnflTd the swaying branches into smoke 
Above them, ere the summer when he died. 
The monk Ambnwias qaestion'd Perdvale : 

**0 brother, I have seen this yew-tree smoke. 
Spring after spring, for half a hundred years : 
For never have I known the world without. 
Nor ever stray'd beyond the pale : but thee. 
When first thou earnest — such a courtesy 
Spake thro* the limbs and in the voice— I knew 
For one of those who eat in Arthur's ball ; 
For good ye are and bad, and like to coins. 
Some true, some light, but every one of yon 
Stamp'd wiih the image of the King ; and now 
Tell me, what drove thee from the Tkble Round, 
My brother ? was it earthly passion crost V* 

"Nay,** said the knight; "for no such passion 
mine. 
But the sweet vision of the Holy Grail 
Drove me from all vainglories, rivalries. 
And earthly heats that spring and sparkle out 
Among us in the Jousts, while women watch 
Who wins, who falls ; and waste the spiritual strength 
Within us, better offer'd up to Heaven.** 

To whom the monk: "The Holy Grail !— I trust 
We are green in Heaven's eyes ; but here too much 
We moulder — as to things without I mean — 
Yet one of your own knights, a guest of ours. 
Told us of this in our refectory, 
But spake with such a sadness and so low 
We heard not half of what he said. What is itf 
The phantom of a cup that comes and goes ?" 

"Nay, monk I what phantom ?** answer'd Percivale. 
"The cup, the cup itself^ from which our Lord 
Drank at the last sad supper with his own. 
This, from the blessed land of Aromat — 
After the day of darkness, when the dead 
Went wandering o'er Moriah— the good saint, 
Arimathaean Joseph, Journeying brought 
To Glastonbury, where the winter thorn 
Blossoms at Christmas, mindfhl of our Lord. 
And there awhile it bode ; and if a man 
Could touch or see it, he was heaPd at once. 
By faith, of all his ills. But then the times 
Grew to sncb evil that the Holy Cup 
Was caught away to Heaven, and disappeared." 

To whom the monk : " From our old books I know 
That Joseph came of old to Glastonbury, 
And there the heathen Prince, Arviragus, 
Gave him an isle of marsh whereon to build ; 
And there he built with wattles from the marsh 
A little lonely church in days of yore. 
For so they say, these books of ours, but seem 
Mute of this miracle, far as I have read. 
But who first saw the Holy Thing to-day f* 

"A woman,** answer*d Perdvale, "a nun. 



And one no further off in blood fh>m me 
I'han sister ; and if ever holy maid 
With knees of adoration wore the stone, 
A holy maid ; tho* never maiden glow'd. 
But that was in her earlier maidenhood. 
With such a fervent flame of human love, 
Which being rudely blunted, glanced and shot 
Only to holy things ; to prayer and praise 
She gave herself^ to fast and alms. And yet. 
Nun as she was, the scandal of the Court, 
Sin against Arthar and the Table Round, 
And the strange sound of an adulterous race. 
Across the iron grating of her cell 
Beat, and she pray'd and fksted all the more. 

"And he to whom she told her sins, or what 
Her all but ntter whiteness held for sin, 
A man wellnigfa a hundred winters old. 
Spake often with her of the Holy Grail, 
A legend handed down thro* Ave or six. 
And each of these a hundred winters old. 
From our Lord's time. And when King Arthur made 
His Table Round, and all men's hearts became 
Clean for a season, surely he had thought 
That now the Holy Grail would come again ; • 
But sin broke out. Ah, Christ, that it would come. 
And heal the world of all their wickedness I 
'O Father 1* ask'd the maiden, * might it come 
To me by prayer and fasting?* 'Nay,* said he, 
*I know not, for thy heart is pare as snow.* 
And so she pray*d and fasted, till the sun 
Shone, and the wind blew, thro' her, and I thoagfat^ 
She might have risen and floated when I saw her. 

" For on a day she sent to speak with me. 
And when she came to speak, behold her eyee 
Beyond my knowing of them, beantifhl. 
Beyond all knowing of them, wonderful, 
Beautifhl in the light of holiness, 
And 'O my brother Perdvale,* she said, 
* Sweet brother, I have seen the Holy Grail : 
For, waked at dead of night, I heard a sound 
As of a silver horn from o'er the hills 
Blown, and I thought, " It is not Arthur's use 
To hunt by moonlight ;** and the slender sound 
As from a distance beyond distance grew 
Coming upon me. Oh, never harp nor horn, 
Nor aught we blow with breath or touch with haD< 
Was like that music as it came ; and then 
Stream'd thro* my cell a cold and silver beam. 
And down the long beam stole the Holy Grail, 
Rose-red with beatings in it, as if alive. 
Till all the white walls of my cell were dyed 
With rosy colors leaping on the wall : 
And then the music faded, and the Grail 
Past, and the beam decay'd, and firom the walls 
The rosy quiverings died into the nighL 
So now the Holy Thing is here again 
Among ns, brother, fast thou too and pray. 
And tell thy brother knights to fast and pray, 
That so perchance the vision may be seen 
By thee and those, and all the world be heal'd.' 

"Then leaving the pale nnn, I spake of this 
To all men ; and myself fnsted and pray'd 
Always, and many among us many a week 
Fasted and pray'd even to the uttermost. 
Expectant of the wonder that would be. 

"And one there was among ns, ever moved 
Among us in white armor, Galahad. 
'God make thee good as thou art beautiful,' 
Said Arthur, when he dubb'd him knight; and non^ 
In so young youth, was ever made a knight 
Till Galahad ; and this Galahad, when he heard 
My sister's vision, flll'd me with amaxe ; 
His eyes )>ecame so like her own, they seem'd 
Hers, and himself her brother more than L 
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er or brother none had he ; bat some 

iim a SOD of Lancelot, and some said 

m by enchantment— chatterers they, 

rds of paaeage piping np and down, 

ipe for flies— we know not whence they oome ; 

ten was Lancelot wanderiugly lewd f 

. she, the wan sweet maiden, shore away 

Vom her forehead all that wealth of hair 

made a silken mat-work for her feet; 

It of this she plaited broad and long 

ig sword-belt, and wove with silver thread 

imson in the belt a strange device, 

son grail within a silver beam ; 

iw the bright boy-knight, and bound it on 

im, 

, *My knight, my love, my knight of Heaven, 

, my love, whuee love is one with mine, 

ten, round thee, maiden, bind my belt. 

th, for thou Shalt see what I have seen, 

-eak thro' all, till one will crown thee king 

the spiritual city :* and as she spake 

Qt the deathless passion in her eyes 

lim, and made him hers, and laid her mind 

1, and he believed in her beliet 

m came a year of miracle : O brother, 
great hall there stood a vacant chair, 
n'd by Merlin ere he past away, 
irven with strange figures i and in and oat 
fures, like a serpent, ran a scroll 
ers in a tongue no man could read. 
:erlin call'd it *The Siege perilous,* 
IS for good and ill ; * for there,* he said, 
an could sit but he should lose himself:' 
ice by misadvertence Merlin sat 
own chair, and so was lost ; but be, 
d, when he heard of Merlin's doom, 
'If I lose myself I save myself 1' 

sn on a summer night it came to pass, 
the great banquet lay along the hall, 
lalahad would sit down in Merlin's chair. 

d all at once, as there we sat, we beard 
king and a riving of the roolh, 
ending, and a blast, and overhead 
er, and in the thunder was a cry. 
I the blast there smote along the hall 
n of light seven times more clear than day : 
3wn the long beam stole the Holy Grail 
sr covered with a luminous cloud, 
one might see who bare it, and it peat- 
ery knight beheld bis fellow's fiice 
a glory, and all the knights arose, 
aring each at other like dumb men 
till I found a voice and sware a vow. 

ware a vow before them all, that T, 
e I had not seen the Grail, would ride 
veroonth and a day in quest of it, 
: found and saw it, as the nun 
ler saw it ; and Galahad sware the vow, 
ood Sir Bors, our Lancelot's cousin, sware, 
tnoelot sware, and many among the knights, 
awain sware, and louder than the rest." 

I spake the monk Ambrosius, asking hiro, 
said the King? Did Arthur take the vow?" 

r, for my lord," said Percivale, " the King, 
)t In hall : for early that same day, 

thro* a cavern fh>m a bandit hold, 
:raged maiden sprang into the hall 

on help : for all her shining hair 
near'd with earth, and either milky arm 
at with hooks of bramble, and all she wore 
a a sail that leaves the rope is torn 

18 



In tempest: so the King arose and went 
To smoke the scaudaluus hive of those wild bees 
That made such houey in his realm. Howbelt 
Some little of this marvel he too saw. 
Reluming o'er the plain that then began 
To darken under Camelot ; whence the King 
Look'd up, calling aloud, * Lo, there I the roofs 
Of our great hall are roll'd in thunder-smoke 1 
Pray Heaven, they be not smitten by the bolt.* 
For dear to Arthur was that hall of ours. 
As having there so oft with all his knighta 
Feasted, and aa the stateliest under heaven. 

**0 brother, had yon known our mighty hall* 
Which Merlin built for Arthur 4ong ago ! 
For all the sacred mount of Camelot, 
And all the dim rich city, roof by roof. 
Tower after tower, spire beyond spire. 
By throve, and garden-lawn, and rushing brook. 
Climbs to the mighty hall that Merlin built. 
And four great aones of sculpture, set betwixt 
With many a mystic symbol, gird the hall : 
And in the lowest beasta are slaying men. 
And in the second men are slaying beasts, 
And on the third are warriors, perfect men, 
And on the fourth are men with growing wings, 
And over all one statue in the mould 
Of Arthur, made by Merlin, with a crown. 
And peak'd wings pointed to the Northern Star. 
And eastward fronts the statue, and the crown 
And both the wings are made of gold, and flame 
At sunrise till the people in far flelds. 
Wasted so often by the heathen hordes. 
Behold it, crying, *We have still a King.* 

"And, brother, had you known our hall within. 
Broader and higher than any in all the lands ! 
Where twelve great windows blazon Arthur's wars, 
And all the light that falls upon the board 
Streams thro' the twelve great battlea of our King. 
Nay, one there is, and at the eastern end. 
Wealthy with wandering lines of mount and mere, 
Where Arthur flnds the brand Bxcalibnr. 
And also one to the west, and counter to It, 
And blank: imd who shall blaxon itf when and 

howf— 
Oil, there, perchance, when all our wars are done, 
The brand Sxcalibur will be cast away. 

"So to this hall fhll quickly rode the King, 
In horror lest the work by Merlin wrought. 
Dreamlike, should on the sudden vaniah, wrapt 
In unremorsefhl folds of rolling flre. 
And in he rode, and up I glanced, and saw 
The golden dragon sparkling over all: 
And many of those who burnt the hold, their arms 
Hack'd, and their foreheads grimed with smoke, and 

sear'd, 
Follow'd, and in among bright faces, ours. 
Full of the vision, prest : and then the King 
Spake to me, being nearest, * Percivale * 
(Because the hall was all in tumult— some 
Vowing, and some protesting), *what ia thisT 

"O brother, when I told him what had chanced. 
My sister's vision, and the rest, his fiice 
Darken 'd, as I have seen it more than once, 
When some brave deed seem'd to be done in vain. 
Darken ; and * Woe Is me, my knights,' he cried, 
* Had I been here, ye had not sworn the vow.' 
Bold was mine answer, * Had thyself been here. 
My King, thou wouldst have sworn.' *Tea, yea,* 

said he, 
*Art thou ao bold and hast not seen the Grail ?' 

"*Nay, lord, I heard the sound, I saw the light. 
But since I did not see the Holy Thing, 
I sware a vow to follow it till I saw.' 
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"Then wb«D he a»kM a», knij^ht by kiiijcht, iraiiy 
Had Men it, all their uneweni were as one: 
*Nay, lord, and therefure have we eworn uur vow#/ 

** ' Lo, DOW/ said Arthur, ' have 700 seen a clond ? 
What go ye into Che wlldemeas to see V 

**Tben Galahad on the andden, and in a voice 
Shrilling along the hall to Arthur, call'd, 
*Bnt I, Sir Arthur, saw the Holy Orail, 
I enw the Holy Orail and beard a cry— 
"O Galahad, and O Galahad, follow me.*'* 

"*Ah, Galahad, Galahad,' taid the King, 'for auch 
As thon art is the viaion, not for these. 
Thy holy unn and thon have seen a sign- 
Holier is none, my Percivale, than she — 
A sign to maim this Order which I made. 
Bat y«, that follow bat the leader's bell ' 
(Brother, the King was hard npon his knights) 
'Tatiessin is onr fullest throat of song. 
And one hath snug and all the dnmb will sing. 
Lancelot is Lancelot, and hath overborne 
Five knights at once, and every yonuger knight, 
Unproven, holds himself as Lancelot, 
Till overborne by one, be learns — and ye, 
•What are ye? Galabads ?— no, nor Percivales' 
(For thus It pleased the King to range me close 
After Sir Galahnd) : *nay,* said he, *bat men 
With strength and will to right the wrong'd, of power 
To lay the sadden beads of violence flat, 
Knighu that in twelve great battles splasb'd and 

dyed 
The strong White Horse in his own heathen blood- 
Bat one hath seen, and all the blind will see. 
Go, since your vows are sacred, being made: 
Tet — for ye know the cries of all my realm 
Pass thro* this ball— how often, O my knights, 
Tonr places being vacant at my side. 
This chance of noble deeds will come and go 
Unchallenged, while ye follow wandering fires 
Lost in the qnagmire ! Many of yon, yea most, 
Return no more: ye think I show myself 
Too dark a prophet: come now, let na meet 
The morrow mom once more in one Toll field 
Of gracions pastime, that once more the King, 
Before ye leave him for this Quest, may coont 
The yet unbroken strength of all his knights. 
Rejoicing in that Order which he made.' 

**So when the sun broke next from under ground. 
All the great table of our Arthur closed 
And clash'd in such a tourney and so full, 
80 many lances broken—never yet 
Had Camelot seen the like, since Arthur came ; 
And I myself and Galahad, for a strength 
Was in us from the vision, overthrew 
80 many knights that the people cried. 
And almost burst the barriers in their heat. 
Shouting, *Sir Galahad and Sir Percivale!' 
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' But when the next day brake fW)m nnder ground— 
O brother, bad you known our Camelot, 
Built by old kings, age after age, so old 
The King himself had fears that it would fall, 
So strange, and rich, and dim ; for where the roof^ 
Totter'd toward each other in the sky. 
Met foreheads all along the street of those 
Who watch'd us pass ; and lower, and where the long 
Rich galleries, lady^^laden, weigh'd the necks 
Of dragons clinging to the crazy walls. 
Thicker than drops firom thunder, showers of fiowers 
Fell as we past ; and men and boys astride 
On wjrvem, lion, dragon, griffin, swan. 
At all ihe comers, named us each by name. 
Calling 'God speed !' but in the ways below 
The knights and ladies wept, and rich and poor 
Wept, and the King himself could hardly speak 



For grief, and all in middle street the Queen, 
Wb<» rode by Lancelot, waii'd and shriek'd aloud, 
'This madness has come on us for our sins.* 
So to the Gate of the three Queens we came, 
Where Anhnr*s wars are render'd mystically, 
And thence departed every one his way. 

"And I was lifted up in heart, and thought 
Of all my late-shown proweas in the lists. 
How my strong lance had beaten down the knights. 
So many and famous names ; and never yet 
Had heaven appear'd so blue, nor earth so green, 
For all my blood danced in me, and I knew 
That I should light upon the Holy GraiL 

" Thereafter the dark waming of our King, 
That most of us would follow wandering fires. 
Came like a driving gloom across my mind. 
Then every evil word I had spoken once. 
And every evil thonght I had thought of old. 
And every evil deed I ever did. 
Awoke and cried, 'This Quest is not for thee.' 
And lifting up mine eyes, I found myself 
Alone, and in a land of sand and thorns. 
And I was thirsty even unto death ; 
And I, too, cried, *This Quest is not for thee.' 

*'And on I rode, and when I thought my thirst 
Would slay me, saw deep lawns, and then a oriick, 
With one sharp rapid, where the crisping white 
Play'd ever back npon the sloping wave. 
And took both ear and eye ; and o'er the brook 
Were apple-trees, and apples by the brook 
Fallen, and on the lawns. *I will rest here,* 
I said, ' I am not worthy of the Quest :* 
But even while I drank the brook, and ate 
The goodly apples, all these things at once 
Fell into dnst, and I was left alone. 
And thirsting, in a land of sand and thorns. 

"And then behold a woman at a door 
Spinning : and fair the house whereby she sat. 
And kind the woman's eyes and innocent. 
And all her bearing gracious; and she rose 
Opening her arms to meet me, as who should mt, 
' Rest here ;' but when I touch'd her, lo ! she, tuu, 
Fell into dust and nothing, and the house 
Became no better than a broken shed. 
And in it a dead babe : and also this 
Fell into dust, and I was left alone. 

"And on I rode, and greater was my thirst 
Then flash'd a yellow gleam across the world, 
And where it smote the ploughshare in the tMd, 
The ploughman left bis ploughing, and fell dowu 
Before it ; where it glitter'd on her pail, 
The milkmaid left her milking, and fell down 
Before it, and I knew not why, but thonght 
'The sun is rising,' tho' the sun had rison. 
Then was I ware of one that on me moved 
In golden armor with a crown of gold 
About a casque all jewels ; and his horse 
In golden armor jewell'd everywhere: 
And on the splendor came, flashing me blind ; 
And seem'd to me the Lord of all the world, 
Being so huge. But when I thought he meant 
To crash me, moving on me, lo I he, too, 
Open'd his arms to embrace me aa he came, 
And up I went and tonch'd him, and he, t(M>, 
Fell into dust, and I was left alone 
And wearying in a land of sand and thorns. 

" And I rode on and found a mighty hill. 
And on the top, a city wall'd : the spires 
Prick'd with incredible pinnacles into heaven. 
And by the gateway stirr'd a crowd : and the»e 
Cried to me climbing, ' Welcome, Percivale 1 
Thou mightiest and thou pureat among meal' 
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kd was I and clomb, bot foand at top 
I, nor any Toice. And tbence I past 
D' a rulnons city, and I saw 
an had once dwelt there ; bnt there I fonud 
e man of an exceedipg age. 
is that goodly company/ said I, 
o cried ont npon me ?' and he had 
my voice to answer, and yet gasp'd, 
e and what art thon V and even as be spoke 

dost, and dlsappear'd, and I 

t alone once more, and cried in grief^ 

1 find the Holy GraU itself 

ach it, it will crumble Into dost.* 

. thence I dropt into a lowly vale, 
the hill was high, and where the vale 
irest, fuond a chapel, and theveby 
hermit In a hermitage, 
>m I told my phantoms, and he Midi 

eon, thoQ hast not tme humility, 

;:he8t virtue, mother of them all ; 

en the Lord of all things made himself 

of glory for His mortal change, 

thon my robe," she said, '*fur all is thine," 

her form shone forth with sadden light 

the angels were amaxed, and she 
d him down, and like a flying star 

the gray-hair'd wisdom of the East ; 
• thou hast not known : for what is this 
loughtest of thy prowess and thy sinsf 
ast not lost thyself to save thyself 
ihad.' When the hermit made an end, 
tr armor suddenly Galahad shone 
us, and against the chapel door 
nee, and enter'd, and we knelt in prayer, 
ere the hermit slaked my burning thirst, 

the sacring of the mass I saw 
ly elements alone ; but he, 
e no more ? I, Gslahad, «aw the Grail, 
>1y Grail, descend npon the shrine : 
he fiery face as of a child 
note itself iuto the bread and went ; 
ther am I come 4 and never yet 
^hat thy sister taught me first to see, 
oly Thing, fail'd from my side, nor come 
, bnt moving with me night and day, 

by day, but always in the night 
ed, and sliding down the blacken'd marsh 
ed, and on the naked mountain top 
ed, and in the sleeping mere below 
ed. And in the strength of this I rode, 
ing all evil customs everywhere, 
ist thro* Pagan realms, and made them mine, 
ish'd with Pagan hordes, and bore them down, 
oke thro' all, and in the strength of this 
ictor. But my time is bard at hand, 
tnce I go ; and one will crown me king 
the spiritual city ; and come thon, too, 
>u shalt see the vision when I go.* 

ile thus he spake, his eye, dwelling oa mine, 
ne, with power npon me, till I grew 
th him, to believe as he believed, 
vhen the day began to wane, we went. 

$re rose a hill that none but man conld climb, 
with a hundred wintry wnterconrses— 
at the top, and when we gain'd it, storm 
us and death : for every moment glanced 
fer arms and gloom'd : so quick and thick 
:htnings here and there to left and right 
till the dry old trnnks about ui<, dead, 
itten with a hundred years of death, 
into fire : and at the base we found 
ler hand, as far as eye could see, 
t black swamp and of on evil smell, 
ack, part wbit«n*d with the bones of men. 



Not to be crost, save that some ancient king 

Had bailt a way, where, link'd with many a bridge, 

A thousand piers ran into the great Sea. 

And Galahad fled along them bridge by bridge, 

And every bridge as quickly as he crost 

Sprang into fire and vanish*d, tho* I yearn'd 

To follow; and thrice above him all the heavens 

OpenM and blazed with thunder such as seem'd 

Shoutings of all the sons of God : and first 

At once I saw him (kr on the great Sea, 

In silver-shining armor starry-clear; 

And o'er his head the holy vessel hung 

Clothed in white samite or a luminous cloud. 

And with exceeding swiftness ran the boat. 

If boat it were — I saw not whence it came. 

And lyhen the heavens open'd and blazed again 

Roaring, I saw him like a silver star— 

And had he set the sail, or had the boat 

Become a living creature clad with wings f 

And o'er his head the Holy Vessel hung 

Redder than any rose, a Joy io roe. 

For now I knew the veil had been withdrawn. 

Then in a moment when they blazed again 

Open^, I saw the Jeast of little stars 

Down on ihe waste, and etraigfat beyond the star 

I saw the spiritual city and all her spires 

And gateways in a glory like one pearl — 

No larger, tho' the goal of all the saints — 

Strike ft'om the sea ; and from the star there shot 

A rose-red sparkle to the city, and there 

Dwelt, and I knew It was the Holy Grail, 

Which never eyM on earth again ahall see. 

Then fell the floods of heaven drowning the deep. 

And how my fSeet recrost the deathfnl ridge 

No memory in me lives; bnt that I touched 

The chapel-doors at dawn I know; and thence 

Taking my war-horse from the holy man, 

Gltid that no phantom vext me more, returned 

To whence I came, the gate of Arthur's wars." 

"O brother," ask'd Ambrosius— "for in sooth 
These ancient books (and they would win thee) 

teem. 
Only I find not theire this Holy Grail, 
With miractes and marvels like to these, 
Not all unlike ; which oftentinte I read. 
Who read but on my breviary with ease. 
Till my bead swims ; and then :go forth and pass 
Down to the little Ahorpe that lies so close. 
And ahnost plaster'd like a martin's nest 
To these old walls, and mingle with our folk ; 
And knowing every honest face of theirs 
As well a^ «ver shepherd knew his sheep. 
And every homely secret in their hearts. 
Delight myself with gossip and old wives. 
And ills and aches, and teethings, lyings-in. 
And mirthful sayings, children of the place. 
That have no meaning half a league away : 
Or lulling random sqnabbles when they rise, 
Chafferings and chalterings at the market-cross. 
Rejoice, small man, in this small world of mine. 
Yea, even In their hens and in their eggs— ' 
O brother, saving this Sir Galahad, 
Came ye on none but phantoms in your quest, 
No man, no woman I" 

Then Sir Pereivale: 
"All men, to one so bound by such a vow. 
And women were as phantoms. O my brother. 
Why wilt thou shame me to confess to thee 
How far I falter'd from my quest and vow f 
For after I bad lain so many nights, 
A bedmate of the snail and eft and snake. 
In grass and burdock, I was changed to wan 
And meagre, and the vision had not come ; 
And then I chanced upon a goodly town 
With one great dwelling in the middle of it ; 
Thither I made, and there was I disarm'd 
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By maidens each as fair as an j flower : 
Bnt when they led me into hall, behold, 
The Princess of that castle was the one. 
Brother, and that one only, who had ever 
Made my heart leap ; for when I moved of old 
A slender page aboot her fiither's hall. 
And she a slender maiden, all my heart 
Went after her with longing: yet we twain 
Had never kiss'd a kiss, or vow'd a vow. 
And now I came npon her once again. 
And one had wedded her, and he was dead, 
And all his land and wealth and state were hers. 
And while I tarried, every day she set 
A banquet richer than the day before 
By me ; for all her longing and her will 
Was -toward me as of old ; till one fkir mora, 
I walking to and tto beside a stream 
That flash'd across her orchard underneath 
Her castle-walls, she stole npon my walk. 
And calling me the greatest of all knights. 
Embraced me, and so kiss*d me the first time. 
And gave herself and all her wealth to me. 
Then I remember'd Arthur's warning word. 
That most of ns would follow wandering flret, 
And the Quest faded in my heart Anon, 
The heads of all her people drew to me. 
With supplication both of knees and tongue : 

* We have heard of thee : thou art our greatest knight, 
Our Lady says it, and we well believe : 

Wed thou our Lady, and rule over us. 
And thou shalt be as Arthur in our land.' 

me, my brother I bnt one night my vow 
Burnt me within, so that I rose and fled, 

Bnt wail'd and wept, and hated mine own self^ 
And ev'n the Holy Q^^t, and all but her ; 
Then after I was join'd with Galahad 
Cared not for her, nor anything upon earth.** 

Then said the monk, " Poor men, when yule is cold. 
Must be content to sit by little flres. 
And. this am I, so that ye care for me 
Bver so little ; yea, and blest be Heaven 
That brought thee here to this poor house of ours, 
Where all the brethren are so hard, to warm 
My cold heart with a Mend : bnt oh, the pity 
To And thine own itni love once more— to hold. 
Hold her a wealthy bride within thiue arms, 
Or all but hold, and then— cast her aside, 
Foregoing all her sweetness, like a weed. 
For we that want the warmth of double life. 
We that are plagued With dreams of something sweet 
Beyond all sweetness in a life so rich,— 
Ah, blessed Lord, I speak too earthlywise. 
Seeing I never stray'd beyond the cell. 
But live like an old badger in his earth. 
With earth about him everywhere, despite 
All fast and penance. Saw ye none beside ? 
None of your knights V* 

"Yea so," said Percivale: 
"One night my pathway swerving east, I saw 
The pelican on the casque of our Sir Bors 
All in the middle of the rising moon : 
And toward him spnrr'd, and hail'd him, and he me, 
And each made Joy of either ; then he ask'd, 

* Where is he? hast thou seen htm— Lancelot?— Once,' 
Said good Sir Bors, *he dash'd across me— mad. 
And maddening what he rode: and when I cried, 
"Ridest thou then so hotly on a quest 

So holy," Lancelot shouted, "Stay me not ! 

1 have been the sluggard, and I ride apace, 
For now there is a lion in the way." 

So vanished.* 

"Then Sir Bors had ridden on 
Softly, and sorrowing for our Lancelot, 
BecauBe his former madncj^s, once the talk 
And scandal of our table, had returu'd ; 



For Lancelot's kith and kin so worship him 
That ill to him is ill to them ; to Bors 
Beyond the rest: he well had been content 
Not to have seen, so Lancelot might have seen 
The Holy Cup of healing ; and, indeed. 
Being so clouded with his grief and love. 
Small heart was his after the Holy QncMt : 
If Ood would send the vision, well : if not. 
The Quest and he were in the hands of Heaven. 

"And then, with small adventure met. Sir Bors 
Rode to the lonest tract of all the realm, 
And found a people there among their crags. 
Our race and blood, a remnant ttiat were left 
Paynim amid their circles, and the stones 
They pitch up straight to heaven : and their wise m«Q 
Were strong in that old magic which can trace 
The wandering of the stars, and scolf'd at him 
And this high Quest as at a simple thing: 
Told him he followed— almost Arthur's words— 
A mocking Are : * what other Are than he, 
Whereby the blood beats, and the blossom blowo, 
And the sea rolls, and all the world is warm'dr 
And when his answer chafed them, the rough crowd, 
Hearing he had a difference with their priests, 
Seized him, and bound and plunged him into a cell 
Of great piled stones ; and lying bonnden there 
In darkuMs thro* innumerable hours 
He heard the hollow-riuging heavens sweep 
Over him, till by miracle— what else ?— 
Heavy as it was, a great stone slipt and fell, 
Snch as no wind could move : and thro' the gAp 
Glimmer'd the streaming scud : then came a uigbt 
Still as the day was loud ; and thro' the gap 
The seven clear stars of Arthur's Table Ronod- 
For, brother, so one night, because they roll 
Thro* such a round in heaven, we named the fltan, 
Rejoicing in ourselves and in our King- 
And these, like bright eyes of familiar fHends, 
In on him shone: *And then to me, to me,' 
Said good Sir Bors, * beyond all hopes of mine, 
Who scarce had pray'd or ask'd it for my»elf— 
Across the seven clear stars — oh, grace to me— 
In color like the fingers of a hand 
Before a bmming taper, the sweet Orail 
Glided and past, and close npon it peal'd 
A sharp quick thunder.* Afterwards, a maid. 
Who kept our holy faith among her kin 
In secret, entering, loosed and let him ga" 

Tb whom the monk: "And I remember now 
That pelican on the casque: Sir Bors it was 
Who spake so low and sadly at our board ; 
And mighty reverent at our grace was he : 
A square-set man and honest ; and his eyes, 
An outdoor sign of all the warmth within, 
Smiled with his lips— a smile beneath a cloud, 
Bnt Heaven had meant it for a sunny one: 
Ay, ay, Sir Bors, who else f Bnt when ye reacli'd 
The city, found ye all yonr knights retum'd, 
Or was there sooth in Arthur*s prophecy, 
Tell me, and what said each, and what the Kiog^*^ 

Then anBwer*d Percivale : "And that cau I, 
Brother, and truly: since the living words 
Of so great men as Lancelot and our King 
Pass not from door to door and out again. 
But sit within the house. Oh, when we reach'd 
The city, our horses stumbling as they trod 
On heaps of ruin, hornless unicorns, 
Crack'd basilisks and splinter'd cockatrices. 
And shatter'd talbots, which had left the stones 
Raw, that they fell f^om, brought us to the hall. 

"And there sat Arthur on the dais-throne. 
And those that had gone out npon the Quest, 
Wasted and worn, and bnt a tithe of them. 
And those that had not, stood before the King, 
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len he saw me, roM, and bade me hail, 
*A welfare in thine eye reproves 
' of some disastrons chan<» for thee 
or plain, at sea, or flooding ford. 
I a gale made haroc here of late 
the strange derloes of onr kings ; 
>ok this newer, stronger ball of oan\ 
m the statae Merlin moulded for us 
incb'd a golden wing; bnt now— the Quest, 
ion — hast tbon seen the Holy Cap, 
seph broaght of old to Glastonbory V 

rhen I told him all thyself hast heard, 
ins, and my f^sb bot flzt resolve 
away into the qniet life, 
rer'd not, bnt, sharply tnmin^^ ask'd 
iin, * Gawain, was this Quest for tbee V 

ft lord,' said Gawain, * not for such as L 

re I communed with a saintly man, 

ide me sure the Quest was not for me ; 

as much awearied of the Quest : 

nd a silk pavilion in a field, 

irry maidens in it ; and then this gale 

f pavilion bom the tenting-pin, 

iw my merry maidens all about 

I discomfort; yea, and but for this, 

tvemonth and a day were pleasant to me.' 

ceased ; and Arthur tum'd to whom at flrst 
not, for Sir Bors, on entering, push'd 

t the throng to Lancelot, caught his hand, 
and there, half-hidden by him, stood, 

le King espied him, saying to him, 

Ion I if ever loyal man and true 

ee it, thou hast seen the Grail ;* and Bors, 

e not, for I may not speak of it, 

i :' and the tears were in his eyesi 

n there remained bnt Lancelot, for the rest 

>ut of sundry perils in the storm ; 

S like him of Cana in Holy Writ, 

thur kept his best until the last ; 

oo, my Lancelot,' ask'd the King, *my fHend, 

^tiest, hath this Quest avail'd for thee r 

r mightiest !' answer'd Lancelot, with a groan ; 
Z !'— and when he paused, metliought I spied 
I fire of madness in his eyes— 
g, my friend, if fHend of thine I be, 
r are those that welter in their sin, 
n the mud, that cannot see for slime, 
f the ditch : but in me lived a sin 
uge, of such a kind, that all of pure, 
&nd knightly in me twined and clung 
that one sin, until the wholesome flower 
isonons g^w together, each as each, 
be pluck'd asunder ; and when thy knights 
I sware with them only in the hope 
»nld I touch or see the Holy Grail 
ight be pluck'd asunder. Then I spake 
most holy saint, who wept and said, 
ive they could be pinck'd asunder, all 
MBt were bnt in vain ; to whom I vow'd 
would work according as he will'd. 
th I went, and while I yearned and strove 
the twain asunder in my heart, 
iness came upon me as of old, 
lipt me into waste flelds tar away, 
vas I beaten down by little men, 
:nights, to whom the moving of my sword 
adow of my spear had been enow 
« them ftrom me once ; and then I came 
ny folly to the naked shore, 
ats, where nothing but coarse grasses grew, 
:h a blast, my King, began to blow, 
[ a blast along the shore and sea, 
Id not hear the waters for the blast, 



Tho' heapt in mounds and ridges all the sea 

Drove like a cataract, and all the sand 

Swept like a river, and the clouded heavens 

Were shaken with the motion and the soond. 

And blackening in the sea-foam sway'd a boat, 

Half-swallow'd in It, anchor'd with a chain ; 

And in my madness to myself I said, 

**I will embark and I will lose myself^ 

And in the great sea wash away my sin." 

I burst the chain, I sprang into the boat 

Seven days I drove along the dreary deep. 

And with me drove the moon and all the stars ; 

And the wind fell, and on the seventh night 

I heard the shingle grinding in the surge. 

And felt the boat shock earth, and looking up, 

Behold, the enchanted towers of Carbonek, 

A castle like a rock upon a rock, 

With chasm-like portals open to the sea. 

And steps that met the breaker ! there was none 

Stood near It but a lion on each side 

That kept the entry, and the moon was fhll. 

Then flrom the boat I leapt, and up the stairs. 

There drew my sword. With sudden-flaring manes 

Those two great beasts rose upright like a man. 

Each gript a shoulder, and I stood between ; 

And, when I would have smitten them, heard a voice, 

" Doubt not, go forward ; if thou doubt, the beasts 

Will tear thee piecemeal." Then .with violence 

The sword was dash'd from out my hand, and fell. 

And up into the sounding hall I past ; 

But nothing in the soonding hall I saw. 

No bench nor table, painting on the waJl, 

Or shield of knight ; only the rounded moon 

Thro' the tall oriel on the rolling sea. 

Bnt always in the quiet house I beard. 

Clear as a lark, high o^r me as a lark, 

A sweet voice singing in the topmost tower 

To the eastward : up I climb'd a thousand steps 

With pain : as in a dream I seem'd to climb 

For ever : at the last I reach'd a door, 

A light was In the crannies, and I heard, 

** Glory and Joy and honor to our Lord 

And to the Holy Vessel of the Grail." 

Then in my madness I essay'd the door : 

It gave : and thro' a stormy glare, a heat 

As from a seventimes-heated furnace, I, 

Blasted and burnt, and blinded as I was, 

With such a fierceness that I swoon'd away— 

Oh, yet methought I saw the Holy Grail, 

All pall'd in crimson, samite, and around 

Great angels, awfhl shapes, and wings and eyes. 

And bnt for all my madness and my sin. 

And then my swooning, I had sworn I saw 

That which I saw; but what I saw was veil'd 

And cover'd ; and this Quest was not for me.* 

"So speaking, and here ceasing, Lancelot left 
The hall long silent, till Sir Gawain— nay. 
Brother, I need not tell thee foolish words— 
A reckless and Irreverent knight was he. 
Now bolden'd by the silence of his King- 
Well, I will tell thee: *0 King, my liege,' he said, 
*Hath Gawain fail'd in any quest of thine! 
When have I stinted stroke in fonghten field f 
Bnt as for thine, my good fHend Perdvale, 
Thy holy nun and thou have driven men mad, 
Tea, made our mightiest madder than our least 
But by mine eyes and by mine ears I swear, 
I will be deafer than the blue-eyed cat. 
And thrice as blind as any noonday owl, 
To holy virgins in their ecstasies. 
Henceforward.* 

"< Deafer,' said the blameless King, 
* Gawain, and blinder unto holy things 
Hope not to make thyself by idle vows. 
Being too blind to have desire to see. 
But if indeed there came a sign from Heaven, 
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BlMsed are Bon, Lancelot, and Perdvale, 

For these bare seen according to tbeir vigbt. 

For every fiery prophet in old times, 

And all the sacred madness of the bard. 

When God made music tbro* them, conld bnt speak 

His mnsic by the framework and the chord : 

And as ye saw it ye have spoken troth. ^ 

*' ' Nay— bnt thon errest, Lancelot : never yet 
Conld all of true and noble in knight and man 
Twine ronnd one sin, whatever it might be, 
With snch a closeness, bat apart there grew. 
Save that he were the swine thon spakest of. 
Some root of knighthood and pnre nobleness ; 
Whereto tee thoo, that it may bear its flower. 

'**And spake I not too tnily, O my knights? 
Was I too dark a prophet when I said 
To those who went itpon the Holy Qoest, 
That modt of them wonld follow wandering fires, 
Lost in the qoagmire?— lost to me and gone, 
And left me gazing* at a barren board. 
And a lean Order— scarce retnm^d a titbe— 
And out of those to whom the vision came 
My greatest hardly will believe he saw ; 
Another hnth beheld it afar off. 
And leaving human wrongs to right themselvee. 
Cares but to pass into the silent life. 
And one hath had the visioD fhce to fkce. 
And now hi» chair desires him here in vain. 
However they may crown Mm otherwhere. 

*'*ADd some among you held, that if the King 
Had seen the sight he would have sworn the vow: 
Not easily, seeing that the King most guard 
That which he rules, and is as but the hind 
To whom a space of land is given to plough. 
Who may not wander firom the allotted field 
Before his work be done ; but, being done, 
Let visions of the night or kA the day 
Come, as they will ; and many a time they coom, 
Until this earth he walks on seems not earth, 
This light that strikes his eyeball is not ligh^ 
This air that smites his forehead is not air 
But vision— yea^ his very hand and foot — 
In momenta when he feels he cannot die, 
And knows himself no vision to bimselt; 
Nor the high €k>d a vision, nor that One 
Who rose again: ye have seen what ye have seen.' 

**So spake the King: I knew not all he meant" 



PELLEAS AND ETTARRE. 

Kino Abthub made new knights to fill the gap 
Left by the Holy Quest ; and as he sat 
In hall at old Caerleon, the high doors 
Were softly 8under*d, and thro* these a youth, 
Pelleas, and the sweet smell of the fields 
Past, and the sunshine came along with him. 

** Make me thy knight, because I know, Sir King, 
All that belongs to knigbthood, and I love.'' 
Snch was his cry ; for having heard the King 
Had let proclaim a tournament— the prize 
A golden circlet and a knightly sword, 
Full fain had Pelleas for his lady won 
The golden circlet, fbr himself the sword : 
And there were those who knew him near the 

King, 
And promised for him: and Arthur made him 

knight. 

And this new knight, Sir Pelleas of the isles— 
But lately come to his inheritance, 



And lord of many a barren isle was he- 
Riding at noon, a day or twain before. 
Across the forest call'd of Dean, to find 
Caerleon and the King, had felt the sun 
Beat like a strong knight on his helm, and reel'd 
Almost to fklling from bis horse ; but saw 
Near him a mound of even-sloping side. 
Whereon a hnndred stately beeches grew. 
And here and there great hollies under them; 
But for a mile all round was open space. 
And fern and heath : and slowly Pelleas drew 
To that dim day, then binding his good horse 
To a tree, cast himself down ; and as he lay 
At random looking over the brown earth 
Thro' that green-glooming twilight of the grove. 
It seem'd to Pelleas that the fern without 
Burnt as a living fire of emeralds. 
So that his eyes were dazxled looking at it. 
Then o'er it crost the dimness of a cloud 
Floating, and once the shadow of a bird 
Flying, and then a fiiwn ; and his eyes closed. 
And sbice he loved all maidens, bnt no maid 
In special, half-awake he whisper'd, '* Where? 
Oh, where ? I love thee, tho' I know thee not 
For fair thou art and pure as Guinevere, 
And I will make thee with my spear and sword 
As fiimous— O my Qneen, my Guinevere, 
For I will be thine Arthur when we meet" 

Suddenly waken'd with a sound of talk 
And laughter at the limit of the wood, 
And glancing thro* the hoary boles, he saw. 
Strange as to some old prophet might have seemed 
A vision hovering on a sea of fire. 
Damsels in divers colors like the cloud 
Of sunset and snnriM, and all of them 
On horses, and the horses richly trapt 
Breast-high in that bright line of bracken stood: 
And all the damsels talk'd confusedly. 
And one was pointing this way, and one that. 
Because the vray was lost 

And Pelleas itwe. 
And loosed his horse, and led him to the light 
There she that eeem'd the chief among them said, 
" In happy time behold our pilot-star I 
Youth, we are damsels-errant, and we ride, 
Arm'd as ye see, to tilt-against the knights 
There at Caerieon, bnt have lost our way: 
To right? to left? straight forward? back again? 
Which ? tell OS quickly." 

And Pelleas gazing thought, 
"Is Guinevere herself so beantifhl?" 
For large her violet eyes look*d, and her bloom 
A rosy dawn kindled in stainless heavens. 
And round her limbs, mature in womanhood ; 
And slender was her hand and small her shaa^ 
And but for those large eyes, the haunts of soPn, 
She might have seem*d a toy to trifle vrith. 
And pass and care no more. But while he gazed 
The beauty of her flesh abash'd the boy. 
As tho' it were the beauty of her soul : 
For as the base man, Judging of the good. 
Puts his own baseness in him by default 
Of will and nature, so did Pelleas lend 
All the young beauty of his own soul to hers. 
Believing her; and when she spake to him, 
Stammer'd, and could not make her a reply. 
For out of the waste islands had he come. 
Where saving his own sisters he had known 
Scarce any but the women of his isles. 
Rough wives, that laugh'd and scream'd against the 

gulls, 
Makers of nets, and living firom the sea. 

Then with a slow smile tum'd the lady ronnd 
And look*d upon her people ; and as when 
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A stoDe is flnng into some sleeping tarn. 
The circle widens till it lip the marge, 
Spread the slow smile thro' all her company. 
Three knights were thereamoug ; and thej too 

smiled, 
Scorning him ; tor the lady was Bttarre, 
And she was a great lady in her land. 

Again she said, "O wild and of the woods, 
Knowest thoo not the fiishion of oar speech f 
Or have the Heavens but given thee a lair face, 
Lacking a tongue f '* 



«4 



"O damsel," answered he, 
I woke trom dreams ; and coming out of gloom 



Was dazzled by the sudden light, and crave 

Pardon : but will ye to Caerleon f I 

Go likewise: shall I lead you to the Kingf 

** Lead then," she said ; and thro* the woods they 
went. 
And while they rode, the meaning in his eyes, 
Uis tenderness of manner, and chaste awe, 
His broken ntterances and bashftilnese. 
Were all a burthen to her, and in her heart 
She muttered, **I have lighted on a fool. 
Raw, yet so stale !** But since her mind was bent 
On hearing, after trumpet blown, her name 
And title, " Qneen of Beauty," in the lists 
Cried — and beholding him so strong, she thought 
That peradveuture he will fight for me. 
And win the circlet: therefore fiatter*d him. 
Being so gracious, that he weltnigfa deemed 
His wish by hers was echo'd ; and her knights 
And all her damsels too were gracious to him. 
Fur she was a great lady. 

And when they reach'd 
Taerleon, ere they past to lodging, she. 
Taking his hand, "O the strong hand," she said, 
" See ! look at mine ! but wilt thou fight for me. 
And win me this fine circlet, Pelleas, 
That I may love thee f" 

Then his helpless heart 
Leapt, and he cried, *'Ay! wilt thou If I win?" 
**Ay, that will I," she answer'd, and she laugh'd. 
And straitly nipt the hand, and fiung it from her ; 
Then glanced askew at those three knights of hers. 
Till all her ladies laugh'd along with her. 

**0 happy world," thought Pelleas, "all, meseems. 
Are happy ; I the happiest of them all." 
Nor slept that night for pleasure in his blood, 
And green wood-ways, and eyes among the leaves ; 
Then being on the morrow knighted, sware 
To love one only. And as he came away, 
THi men who met him rounded on their heels 
And wondered after him, because his face 
Shone like the countenance of a priest of old 
Against the fiame about a sacrifice 
Kindled by fire from heaven : so glad was he. 

Then Arthur made vast banquets, and strange 

knights 
From the four winds came in : and each one sat, 
Tho* served with choice bom air, land, stream, and 

sen, 
Oft Id mid-banquet measuring with his eyes 
His neighbor*s make and might : and Pelleas look'd 
Noble among the noble, for he dreamed 
Ills lady luved him, and he knew himself 
Loved of the King : and him his new-made knight 
Worshipt, whose lightest whisper moved him more 
Thau all the ranged reasons of the world. 

Then blnsbM and brake the morning of the jousts, 
And this was call'd "The Tournament of Touth:" 



For Arthur, loving his young knight, withheld 
His older and his mightier from the lists, 
That Pelleas might obtain his lady's love, 
According to her promise, and remain 
Lord of the tourney. And Arthur had the Joust» 
Down in the flat field by the shore of Uek 
Holden : the gilded parapets were crown'd 
With faces, and the great tower flird with eyes 
Up to the summit, and the trumpets blew. 
There all day long Sir Pelleas kept the field 
With honor : so by that strong hand of his 
The sword and golden circlet were achieved. 

Then rang the shout his lady loved : the heat 
Of pride and glory fired her face : her eye 
Sparkled ; she caught the circlet ftrom his lance. 
And there before the people crown'd herself: 
So fur the last time she was gracious to him. 

Then at Caerleon for a space— her look 
Bright for all others, cloudier on her knight— 
Liuger'd Bttarre : and seeing Pelleas droop, 
Said Guinevere, "We marvel at thee much, 

damsel, wearing this nnsunny face 

To him who won thee glory?" And she said, 
"Had ye not held yonr Lancelot in your bower. 
My Queen, he had not won." Whereat the Queen, 
As one whose foot Is bitten by an ant. 
Glanced down upon her, tum'd and went her way. 

But after, when her damsels and herself. 
And those three knights ail set their faces home; 
Sir Pelleas follow*d. She that saw him cried, 
" Damsels— and yet I should be shamed to say it— 

1 cannot bide Sir Baby. Keep hhn back 
Among yourselves. Would rather that we had 
Some rough old knight who knew the worldly way. 
Albeit grizzlier than a bear, to ride 

And Jest with : take him to you, keep him off. 
And pamper him with papmeat. If ye will. 
Old milky fables of the wolf anti sheep, 
Such as the wholesome mothers tell their boys. 
Nay, should ye try him with a merry one 
To find his mettle, good : and if he fly n». 
Small matter I let him." This her damsels heard. 
And mfaidftil of her small and cruel hand, 
They, closing round him thro* the Journey home. 
Acted her best, and always fh)m her side 
Restrained him with all manner of device. 
So that he could not come to speak with her. 
And when she gain*d her castle, upsprang the bridge, 
Down rang the grate of iron thru' the groove, 
And he was left alone in open field. 

"These be the ways of ladles," Pelleas thought, 
"To those who love them, trials of our faith. 
Tea, let her prove me to the uttermost. 
For loyal to the uttermost am L" 
So made his moan ; and, darkness falling, sought 
A priory not far off, there lodged, but rose 
With morning every day, and, moist or dry, 
FuU-arm'd apon his charger all day long 
Sat by the walls, and no one open'd to him. 

And this persistence tum'd her scorn to wrath. 
Then calling her three knights, she charged them, 

"Out! 
And drive him from the walls." And out they came. 
But Pelleas overthrew them as they dash'd 
Against him one by one ; and these retum'd. 
But still he kept his watch beneath the wall. 

Thereon her wrath became a hate ; and once, 
A week beyond, while walking on the walls 
With her three knights, she pointed downward, 

"Look, 
He haunts me— T cannot breathe— besieges me : 
Down ! strike him 1 put my hate into yonr strokes, 
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And drive him from my walls." And down they went. 
And Pelleas overthrew them one by one ; 
And from the tower above him cried Ettarre, 
*«Bind him, and bring him in." 

He heard her voice ; 
Then let the strong hand, which had overthrown 
Her miiiion-lcuighte, l>y tho«e he overthrew 
Be boondeu straight, aud so they brought him in. 

Then when he came before Ettarre, the sight 
or her rich beauty made bira at one glance 
More bondsman in his heart than in his bonds. 
Tet with good cheer he spalce, "Behold me, Lady, 
A prisoner, and the vassal of thy will : 
And if thou keep me in thy donjon here. 
Content am I so that I see thy face 
But once a day : for I have sworn my vows. 
And thon hast given thy promic>e, and I Iraow 
That all these pains are trials of my faith. 
And that thyself when thon hast seen me 8traiu*d 
And sifted to the utmost, wilt at length 
Yield me thy love aud know me for thy knight." 

Then she began to rail so bitterly. 
With all her damsels, he was stricken mute ; 
But when she mock'd his vows and the great King, 
Lighted on words: "For pity of thine owu self; 
Peace, Lady, peace : is he not thine and mine ?" 

"Thon fool," she said, "I never heard his voice 
Bat long'd to break away. Unbind him now. 
And thrust bira out of doors ; for save he be 
Fool to the midmost marrow of his bones, 
He will return no more." And those, her three, 
Laugh'd, and unbound, and thrust him from the 
gate. 

And after this, a week beyond, again 
She caird them, saying, "There he watches yet, 
* There like a dog before his master's door I 
Kick*d, he returns : do ye not hate him, ye f 
Te know yourselves : how can ye bide at peace, 
Airh>nted with his ftilsome innocence? 
Are ye but creatures of the board and bed. 
No men to strike t Fall un him all at once, 
And if ye slay him I reck not : if ye fail, 
Give ye the slave mine order to be bound, 
Bind him as heretofore, and bring him in : 
It may be ye shall slny him in his bonds." 

She spake; and at her will they couch'd their 
spears, 
Three against one : and Gawain passing by. 
Bound upon solitary adventure, saw 
Low down beneath the shadow of those towers 
A villainy, three to one: and thro* his heart 
The fire of honor and all noble deeds 
Flash 'd, and he call'd, "I strike upon thy side— 
The caitiffs !" " Nay," said Pelleas, " but forbear ; 
He needs no aid who doth his lady's wilL" 

So Gawain, looking at the villainy done. 
Forbore, but in his heat and eagerness 
Trembled and quiver'd, as the dog, withheld 
A moment from the vermin that he sees 
Before him, shivers, ere he springs and kills. 

And Pelleas overthrew them, one to three ; 
And they rose np, and bound, and brought him in. 
Then first her anger, leaving Pelleas, bnm'd 
Full on her knights in many an evil name 
Of craven, weakling, and thrice-beaten hound : 
"Tet, take him, ye that scarce are fit to touch, 
Far less to bind, your victor, and thrust him out. 
And let who will release him from his bonds. 
And if he comes again—" There she brake short ; 
And Pelleas answer'd, "Lady, for indeed 



I loved yoa and I deem*d yon beaotifhl, 
I cannot brook to see yoor beauty nuuT*d 
Thro* evil spite : and if ye love me not, 
I cannot b««r to dream yoo so forsworn : 
I had liefer ye were worthy of my love. 
Than to be loved again of yon — fiirewell ; 
And tho' ye kill my hope, not yet my love. 
Vex not yourself: ye will not see me more." 

While thus he spake, slie gaaed npon the man 
Of princely bearing, tho' in bonds, and thought, 
" Why have I push'd him fh>m me f this man loves, 
If love there be: yet him I loved not. Why? 
I deem'd him fool? yea, so? or that in him 
A something— was it nobler than myself?- 
8eem*d my reproach ? He is not of my kind. 
He could not love me, did he know me well. 
Nay, let him go— and qnickly." And her knights 
Langh*d not, but thrust him bonnden out of dour. 

Forth sprang Gawain, and loosed him from bis 
bonds 
And flung them o'er the walls ; and afterward. 
Shaking his hands, as from a laxar's rag, 
" Faith of my body," he said, " and art thon not— 
Tea, thon art he, whom late our Arthur made 
Knight of his Table ; yea and be that won 
The circlet? wherefore hast thou so defamed 
Thy brotherhood in me and all the rest. 
As let these caitifb on thee work their will *" 

And Pelleas answer'd, " Oh, their wills are hen 
For whom I won the circlet ; and mine, her», 
Thus to be bonnden, so to see her ftice, 
Marr'd tho* it be wiUi spite and mockery now, 
Other than when I found her in the woods ; 
Aud tho* she hath me bonnden but in spite, 
And all to flout me, when they bring me in. 
Let me be bonnden, I shall see her fhoe ; 
Else must I die thro' mine uuhappinesa." 

And Gawain answer'd kindly tho* in scorn, 
" Why, let my lady bind me if she will. 
And let my lady beat roe if she will : 
But an she send her delegate to thrall 
These fighting hands of mine— Christ kill me then 
Bnt I will slice him handless by the wrist. 
And let my lady sear the stump for him. 
Howl as he may. But hold me for your friend : 
Come, ye know nothing : here I pledge my troth, 
Tea, by the honor of the Table Round, 
I will be leal to thee and work thy work. 
And tame thy Jailing priucess to thine hand. 
Lend me thine horse and arms, and I will say 
That I have slain thee. She will let me in 
To hear the manner of thy fight and fall : 
Then, when I come withbi her counsels, then 
From prime to vespers will I chant thy praiM 
As prowest knight and truest lover, more 
Than any have sung thee living, till she long 
To have thee back in lusty life again. 
Not to be bound, save by white bonds and wsnn, 
Dearer than freedom. Wherefore now thy horse 
And armor: let me go: be comforted: 
Give me three days to melt her fancy, and hope 
The third night hence will bring thee news of gold." 

Then Pelleas lent his horse and all his arms. 
Saving the goodly sword, his prize, and took 
Gawuin's, and said, " Betray me not, hut help- 
Art thou not he whom men call light-oMove ?** 

"Ay," said Gawain, "for women be so light." 
Then bounded forward to the castle walls. 
And raised a bugle hanging ttom his neck. 
And winded it, and that so musically 
That all the old echoes hidden in the wall 
Kang out like hollow woods at hnntingtide. 
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\n a ecore of dameela to the tower ; 

It,** they cried, " oar lady loves thee not** 

wain lifting np hia visor said, 

in am I, Gawain of Artbor's court, 

tiave slain this Pelleas whom ye hate: 

his horse and armor. Open gates, 

will make yon merry.** 

And down they ran, 
msels, crying to their lady, ** Lo I 
is dead— he told as— he that hath 
■se and armor: will ye let him in? 
V him I Oawain, Gawain of the conrt, 
vain — there he waits below the wall, 
g his bogle as who shonld say him nay.** 

so, leave given, straight on thro* open door 
Ihawain, whom she greeted conrteoosly. 
, is it so f** she ask'd. "Ay, ay," said he, 
9ft in dying cried npon yonr name." 
9n him,** she answered, ** a good knight, 
ver let me bide one hoar at peace.'* 
thought Gawain, "and yon be fidr enow: 
4} yonr dead man have given my troth, 
rhom ye loathe, him will I make yon love." 

loae three days, aimless aboat the land, 
I a doobt, Pelleas wandering 
, onUl the third night broaght a moon 
romise of large light on woods and ways. 

was the night and silent ; bnt a sonnd 
rain ever coming, and this lay— 
Pelleas had heard sang before the Qneen, 
len her sadden listening— vext his heart, 
arr*d his rest— "A worm within the rose.'* 

tMe, bat one, none other rose had I, 
, one rose, and this was woudroas fair, 
se, a rose that gladden*d earth and sky, 
se, my roee, that sweeten'd all mine air— 
I not for the thorns ; the thorns were there. 

3 rose, a roee to gather by and by, 
se, one rose, to gather and to wear, 
e bat one— what other rose had 1 1 
ee, my rose ; a rose that will not die— 
s who loves it— if the worm be there.** 

tender rhyme, and evermore the doabt, 
lingers Gawain with his gulden news?** 
ok him that he could not rest, but rode 
dnight to her walhs and bound his horse 
>y the gates. Wide open were the gates, 
a watch kept ; and in thro' these he past, 
eard but his own steps, and his own heart 
^, for nothing moved but his own self; 
Is own shadow. Then he crost the court, 
)ied not any light in hall or bower, 
w the postern portal also wide 
ng ; and up a slope of garden, all 
$s white and red, and brambles mixt 
rergrowing them, went on, and found, 
DO, all hnsh'd below the mellow moon, 
lat one rivulet from a tiny cave 
ightening downward, and so spilt itself 
; the roses, and was lost again. 

1 was he ware of three pavilions rear'd 
the bushes, gilden-peakt : in one, 
ter revel, droned her lurdane knights 
triog, and their three squires across their feet: 
, their malice on the placid lip 
by sweet sleep, four of her damsels lay: 
the third, the circlet of the jouBts 
on her brow, were Gawain and Ettarre. 

, as a band that poshes thro* the leaf 



To find a nest and feels a snake, be drew : 
Back, as a coward slinks fh>m what he fears 
To cope with, or a traitor proven, or hound 
Beaten, did Pelleas In an otter shame 
Creep with his shadow thro* the court again. 
Fingering at his sword-handle until he stood 
There on the castle-bridge once more, and thought, 
** I will go back, and slay them where they lie." 

And so went back, and seeing them yet in sleep 
Said, "Te, that so dishallow the holy sleep. 
Tour sleep is death,** and drew the sword, and 

thought, 
"What I slay a sleeping knight? the King hath 

bound 
And sworn me to this brotherhood ;" sgain, 
"Alas that ever a knight should be so false I" 
Then tum'd, and so retum'd, and groaning laid 
The naked sword athwart their naked throats. 
There left it, and them sleeping ; and she lay. 
The circlet of the tourney round her brows. 
And the sword of the tourney acroes her throat 

And forth he past, and mounting on his horse 
Stared at her towers that, larger than themselves 
In their own darkness, throng'd into the moon. 
Then crush'd the saddle with his thighs, and dench'd 
His hands, and madden'd with himself and moan'd : 

" Would they have risen against me in their blood 
At the last day? I might have answer'd them 
Even before high God. O towers so strong, 
Huge, solid, would that even while I gaxe 
The crack of earthquake shivering to yonr base 
Split you, and Hell bnrst np yonr harlot roofs 
Bellowing, and charr'd you thro' and thro* within, 
Black as the harlots heart— hollow as a skull ! 
Let the fierce east scream thro' your eyelet-holef, 
And whirl the dust of harlots round and ronnd 
In dung and nettles I hiss, snake- 1 saw him there- 
Let the fox bark, let the wolf yell. Who yells 
Here in the still sweet summer night, bat I— 
I, the poor Pelleas whom she call'd her fool ? 
Fool, beast— he, she, or I ? myself most fool ; 
Beast too, as lacking human wit— disgraced, 
Dishonored all for trial of true love— * 
Love r— we be all alike : only the King 
Hath made us fools and liars. O noble vows ! 

great and sane and simple race of brutes 
That own no lust because they have no law I 
For why should I have loved her to my shame ? 

1 loathe her, as I loved her to ray shame. 
1 never loved her, I bnt lusted for her— 
Away- 
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He dash'd the rowel into his horse, 
And bounded forth and vanish'd thro* the night. 

Then she, that felt the cold touch on her throat. 
Awaking knew the sword, and tum'd herself 
To Gawain : " Liar, for thou hast not elain 
This Pelleas ! here he stood, and might have slain 
Me and thyself." And he that tells the tale 
Says that her ever-veering flincy turn'd 
To Pelleas, as the one true knight on earth. 
And only lover ; and thro* her love her life 
Wasted and pined, desiring him in vain. 

Bnt he by wild and way, for half the night. 
And over hard and soft, striking the sod 
From ont the soft, the spark firom off the hard. 
Rode till the star above the wakening nun, 
Beside that tower where Percivale was cowl'd. 
Glanced ftt>m the rosy forehead of the dawn. 
For so the words were flash'd into his heart 
He knew not whence or wherefore : " O sweet star. 
Pure on the virgin forehead of the dawn !** 
And there he would have wept, bnt felt his eyes 
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Birder and diiar Urn ■ flMtDUin b«d 

Id lamnwr: thllher cima Uw rtlUge glil» 
And tlnccr'd Ulklng, nod tbaf eumt dd mora 
Till ihe (WMt hmiTCD* bars flll'd It from the hdghu 
Agiln with IWlDg wme™ la the clungi 
or wMoni : hard hla >t« : harder hla beart 
Bwm'd; but ao wearj wen bte liroba, tbat ha, 
Oai|iiDg. "Of Anbues ball am I, but ber^ 
B«M lat ms mt and die," cut blmMlf duurn, 
And gnl^'d tall grleO In lamwl tlecp; K> Uj, 
TItl ahakcu bj a dream, that Oawaln flrcd 
The ball ot Marlln. and Ibe monilDg itar 
BeaI'd In tha imake, braka Inlo flame, and ML 

B« woke, and being war« of •oma ou olgb, 
Sent handa apon blm, ai to tear blm, crying. 
"Falae! I held tbea aa para aa OaloevertL" 

BdI P«rclTale Mood saar bim and replied, 
"Am I bnt'Ailae aa Oalaetera la pnral 
Or art ttaoa maaed irllh dreanu I or being ona 



Than tand It wlUi Sir Pellaai 
Wbo getj a wound la battle, an 
Tbat made It plnDgea thro' tha 
And prfcka It deeper; and be a 
" la the Qaeen CalM V and Perc 
" Bave iDj of oar Roni 
And PerclTBla made uuwer nc» 
"la Iba King troel" "Tbe Kir 
"Wb; iben let men conple at oi 
What! ail Iboa madr' 



Table held theli Ton 
d. 
lid Percl 



"SlajF iban," he abrlak'd. "ut will It to be alaln." 
And Lancelot, wlUi hli beel npon Iba AiII'd, 
Rolling bli eTca, a moment gtood, then apake: 
" Rlie, weakling ; I am I^uoelot ; uf Ibj aay." 

And IdBcelot ■loirl]' rode tala warboraa back 
Tu Camelot, and BIr Pa11e« lu brief wblle 
Cinghl tall anbroken llrab* n-om tbe dark fleld. 
And r>itlow'd to the cIIt. It cbineed (hai both 
Brake Into ball It^tether, worn and pale. 
There with her knlghu and dnmea waa Oaloerare. 
Full wnndertuglr ihe gaaed on Lancelot 
Bo aoou retaru'd. and then on Felleaa. blm 
Who bad not gneled her, bat ea«t hlmaelf 

■a on a bench, baid • bnathlng. "Bare jt 
fuDgbt f 

She aak'd of Lancelot. "Ar, UT Qaeen,'' he aald. 
II baatDTarlhrawnblmt" " Aj, m j Qaecn." 
1, laming to Pellaai, "O jonng knlgtat, 
great baan of knighthood In thee faU'd 
So far Ibon canit not bide, nniyowardlj, 

t" Then, for be anawer'd not, 
itber griefkf Ifl, the (jaeen, 
looaa thj tongne. and lat roe knov.*^ 
Bnt Pelleaa Uttad np an eje ao llerca 

[niD the dark. Tbe Qncea 

lalDrona daj lo be : 



aall'd; ai 






Bnt Pelleaa, laaplug np, 
Ran tbro' tbe doora and vanlted on hla horae 
And fled: amall pllj npon bla bona had he, 
Or on hlmaelf, or mj, and when he met 
A cripple, ona that held a hand for alma— 
Himcb'd aa he waa, and like an uld dwarf-elni 
Thai tnmi lla back on the Mil blaat, Ibe bo; 
Paaaed not, bat overrode him, ihontlDg, "Falae, 
And blae with Qawalnr'and ao left him bniiaed 
And baUefd, and Bed on, and bill and wood 
Went ewr alreamlng bj him Ull tbe gloom, 
Tbat followi on the turning of tha world, 
Darken'd tbe conunon path: ha Iwlich'd the relna, 
And made hla beaat, thai beller knew ll, awene 
Now off It and now on; but when ha aaw 
Illgb np In beaTen the hall that Uerlln bnlll. 
Blackening agalnat Iba dead-green atrlpea ut aien, 
■' Black nasi of rata," be gruan'd, "je build loo bigb." 

Not long thereafter from the ellji gitaa 
Isaued Sir Lancelol riding alril;. 
Warm with a gmcioni parting Oom Iha Qoean 
Peace at bla heart, and gailng at a atar 
And manelllng what it waa: on whom the bar 
Acme* Iba eilenC Beaded meadow-graaa 
Bom*, dasb'd: and Lsncolot, ujlng, "What Dame 

bait than 
Tbat rideat bera ao bllndlj and lo bard t" 

To lath tbe traaaont of the Table Ronnd." 

"Yea, bnl IhT namer '■! bare manj namea," he 

crted: 
"I am wtalb ond ebame and bale and erll fame 
And like a poleonnag wind I pass to hlait 
And blaze the crime of Lancelol and tbe Qaeen " 
"Pint ovet me," aald lancelol. "shall thoa para. 
" ^gbt tberefore," jeird Ihe other, and either knight 
Drew back a apace, and when tbeji eloHd, at once 
The weary ateed of Pelleaa floanderlng flnng 
Illi ridar, who call'd ont Ihim Iha duk fleld. 
"Tbou arl false as Hell: elaj me; I have no iword." 
Then Lancelot. "Tea, between thy llpa— and ehat^; 
But here will I dlacdge It by Ihy death." 



d Uodred Ihongbt, "The time la hard at hand.' 
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DiaoMiT, the fool, whom Oawala In bia mood 

Bad made mock-knlght of Arthnr-a Table Round, 

Danced like a wither'd leaf befon the halL 

And toward him from the hall, with harp la han4 

or ruby awaylng to and fro, tha pr)u 
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Of TriBtram in the Jonsts of jMterdaj, 

Came Tristniin, Mylng, '* Why skip ye bo, Sir Fool?*' 

For Arthur and Sir Lancelot riding once 
Far down beneath a winding wall of rock 
Heard a child wail. A ittnmp of oak half-dead, 
From roots like lome black coil of carven snakes, 
C1ntch*d at the crag, and started thro' roid-air 
Bearing an eagle's nMt: and thro' the tree 
Rnvh'd ever a rainy wind, and thro' the wind 
Pierced ever a child's cry: and crag and tree 
Scaling, Sir Lancelot from the peiiloas nest, 
This raby necklace thrice aronnd her neck. 
And all nnscarr'd fh>m beak or talon, brooght 
A maiden babe ; which Arthur pitying Umk, 
Then gave it to his Qneen to rear: the Queen 
Bnt coldly acquiescing, in her white arms 
Received, and after loved it tenderly. 
And named It Nestling ; so forgot herself 
A moment, and her cares ; till that yonng life 
Being smitten in mid-heaven with mortal cold 
Past from her ; and in time the carcanet 
Vext her with plaintive memories of the child : 
8n she, delivering it to Arthur, said, 
*' Take thou the Jewels of this dead innocence. 
And make them, an thou wilt, a tonrney-prixe.** 

To whom the King, " Peace to thine eagle-borne 
Dead nestling, and this honor after death. 
Following thy will ! but, O my Queen, I muse 
Why ye not wear on arm, or neck, or zone 
Those diamonds that I rescued from the tarn. 
And Lancelot won, methonght, for thee to wear." 

** Would rather you had let them fhll," she cried, 
"Plunge and be lost— ill-Cated as they were, 
A bitterness to me !— ye look amazed. 
Not knowing they were lost as soon as given- 
Slid from my hands, when I was leaning out 
Above the river— that nnliappy child 
Past in her barge : but rosier luck will go 
With these rich Jewels, seeing that they came 
Not fh>m the skeleton of a brother-slayer, 
Bnt the sweet body of a maiden babe. 
Perchance— who knows?— the purest of thy knights 
May win them for the purest of my maids." 

She ended, and the cry of a great Joust 
With trumpet-blowings ran on all the ways 
From Camelot in among the faded fields 
To fhrthest towers ; and everywhere the knights 
Arm*d for a day of glory before the King. 

But on the hither side of that loud mom 
Into the hall stagger'd, his visage ribb'd 
From ear to ear with dogwhip-weals, bis nose 
Bridge-broken, one eye out, and one hand off. 
And one with shattered fingers dangling lame, 
A churl, to whom indignantly the King, 

"My churl, for whom Christ died, what evil beast 
Hath drawn his claws athwart thy face ? or fiend f 
Man was it who marr'd heaven's Image in thee thus?" 

Then, sputtering thro* the hedge of splinter'd teeth. 
Yet strangers to the tongue, and with blunt stump 
Pitch-blackeu'd sawing the air, said the maim'd churl, 

"He took them and he drave them to his tower- 
Some hold he was a table-l^night of thine— 
A hundred goodly ones— the Red Knight, he— 
Lord, I was tending swine, and the Red Knight 
Brake in upon me and drave them to his tower; 
And when I call'd upon thy name as one 
Tbat doest right by gentle and by churl, 
Maim'd me and manl'd, and would outright have 

slain. 
Save that he sware me to a message, saying, 



*Te11 thou the King and all his liars, that I 
Have founded my Round Table in the North, 
And whatsoever his own knights have sworn 
My knights have sworn the counter to it — and say 
My tower is fhll of harlots, like his conrt. 
But mine are worthier, seeing they profess 
To be none other than themselves — and say 
My knights are all adulterers like his own, 
But mine are truer, seeing they profess 
To be none other ; and say his hour is come, 
The heathen are upon him, his long lance 
Broken, and his Bxcalibur a straw.'" 

Then Arthur tum'd to Kay, the seneschal, 
"Take thou my churl, and tend him curiously 
Like a king's heir, till all his hurts be whole. 
The heathen— bqt that ever-climbing wave, 
Hurl'd back again so often in empty foam. 
Hath Iain for years at reet — and renegades. 
Thieves, bandits, leavings of confhsion, whom 
The wholesome realm is purged of otherwhere, 
Friends, thro' your manhood and your fSnlty — now 
Make their last head like Satan in the North. 
My younger knights, new-made, in whom your flower 
Waits to be solid fruit of golden deeds, 
Move with me toward their quelling, which achieved. 
The loneliest ways are safe from shore to shore. 
Bnt thou. Sir Lancelot, sitting in my place 
Enchair'd to-morrow, arbitrate the field ; 
For wherefore shouldst thou care to mingle with it, 
Only to yield my Queen her own again ? 
Speak, Lancelot, thou art silent: is it wellf" 

Thereto Sir Lancelot answer'd, **It is well: 
Yet belter if the King abide, and leave 
The leading of his younger knights to me. 
Else, for the King has wiU'd it, it is well." 

Then Arthur rose and Lancelot follow'd him. 
And while they stood without the doors, the King 
Tunj*d to him saying, " Is It then so well ? 
Or mine the blame that oft I seem as he 
Of whom was written, * A sound is in his ears V 
The foot that loiters, bidden go— the glance 
That only seems half-loyal to command— 
A manner somewhat fall'n from reverence — 
Or have I dream'd the bearing of our knights 
Tells of a manhood ever less and lower ? 
Or whence the fear lest this my realm, uprear'd. 
By noble deeds at one with noble vuws. 
From flat confUsion and brute violences, 
Reel back into the beast, and be no more?" 

He spoke, and taking all his younger knights, 
Down the slope city rode, and sharply turn'd 
North by the gate. In her high bower the Qneen, 
Working a tapestry, lifted up her head, 
Watch'd her lord pass, and knew not that she sigh'd. 
Then ran aqross her memory the strange rhyme 
Of bygone Merlin, "Where is he who knows? 
From the great deep to the great deep he goes." 

But when the morning of a tournament. 
By these in earnest those in mockery call'd 
The Ttmniament of the Dead Innocence, 
Brake with a wet wind blowing, Lancelot, 
Round whose sick head all night, like birds of prey. 
The words of Arthur flying shriek'd, arose. 
And dovm a streotway hung with folds of pure 
White samite, and by fountains running wine. 
Where children sat in white with cups of gold. 
Moved to the lists, and there, with slow sad steps 
Ascending, flll'd his double-dragon'd chair. 

He glanced and saw the stately galleries, 
Dame, damsel, each thro' worship of their Queen 
White-robed in honor of the stainless child. 
And some with scatter'd Jewels, like a bank 
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Of maideu snow miii)rled 'with epftrka of lire, 
lie look'd bot oDoe, and veil'd his eyes agaiir. 

The sadden trumpet soanded as in a dream 
To ears bnt half-awaked, then one low roll 
Of Aataran thunder, and the Jontts began : 
And ever the wind blew, and yellowing leaf 
And gloom and gleam, and shower and shorn plume. 
Went down it. Sighing weariedly, as one 
Who sits and-gaxes on a foded Are, 
When all the goodlier guests are past away, 
Sat their great umpire, looking o'er the lists. 
He saw the laws that ruled the tournament 
Broken, bnt spake not ; once, a knight cast down 
Before his throne of arbitration cursed 
The dead babe and the follies of the King ; 
And once the laces of a helmet cracked. 
And Bhow*d him, like a Yermin in its hole, 
Modred, a narrow face: anon he heard 
The voice that billow'd round the barriers rott 
An ocean-sounding welcome to one knight, 
But newly enter'd, taller than the rest. 
And armor'd all in forest green, whereon 
There tript a hundred tiny silver deer. 
And wearing bnt a holly spray for crest. 
With ever-scattering berries, and on shield 
A spear, a harp, a bugle— Tristram— late 
From overseas in Brittany retum'd. 
And marriage with a princess of that realm, 
Isolt the White— Sir Tristram of the Woods— 
Whom Lancelot knew, had held sometime with pain 
His own against him, and now yeam*d to shake 
The burthen off his heart in one fhll shock 
With Tristram ev'n to death : his strong hands gript 
And dinted the gilt dragons right and leffc. 
Until he gronn'd for wrath— so many of those. 
That ware their ladies* colors on the casque, 
Drew from before Sir Tristram to the bounds. 
And there with gibes and flickering mockeries 
Stood, while he mattered, '* Craven crests ! O shame I 
What faith have these in whom they sware to love? 
The glory of our Round Table is no more." 

So Tristram won, and Lancelot giv^^t the gems, 
Not speaking other word than " Hast thou won f 
Art thou the purest, brother? See, the hand 
Wherewith thou takest this, is red !" to whom 
Tristrnm, half plagued by Lancelot's langnoroos 

mood. 
Made answer, " Ay, but wherefore toss me this 
Like a dry bone cast to some hungry hound f 
Let be thy fair Queen's fantasy. Strength of heart 
And might of limb, but mainly use and skill. 
Are winners in this pastime of our King. 
My hand— belike the lance hath dript upon It — 
No blood of mine, I trow ; but, O chief knight. 
Right arm of Arthnr in the battlefield. 
Great brother, thou nor I have made the world ; 
Be happy in thy tail Queen as I in mine.'* 

And Tristram round the gallery made his horse 
Caracole ; then bow'd his homage, bluntly saying, 
**Fair damsels, each to him who worships each 
Sole Queen of Beauty and of love, behold 
This day my Queen of Beauty is not here.'* 
And most of these were mnte, some anger'd, one 
Murmuring, "All courtesy is dead," and one, 

The glory of our Bound Table is no more." 
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Then fell thick rain, plume droopt and mantle 
clung. 
And pettish cries awoke, and the wan day 
Went glooming down in wet and weariness: 
But under her black brows a swarthy one 
Laugh'd shrilly, crying, " Praise the patient saints, 
Our one white day of Innocence hath past, 
Tho' somewhat draggled at the skirt. So be it. 
The snowdrop only, flowering thro' the year, 



Would make the world as blank as Winter-tide. 
Come-4et us gladden their sad eyes, our Queen's 
And Lancelot's, at this night's solemnity 
With all the kindlier colors of the field." 

So dame and damsel glitter'd at the f^sast 
Variously gay: for he that tells the tale 
Liken'd them, saying, as when an hour of cold 
Falls on the mountain in midsummer snows, 
And all the purple slopes of mountain flowers 
Pass ander white, till the warm hour returns 
With veer of wind, and all are flowers again ; 
So dame snd damsel cast the simple white. 
And glowing in all colors, the live grass, 
Rose-campiim, blue-bell, kingcup, poppy, glanced 
About the revels, and with mirUi so loud 
Beyond all use, that, half-amaxed, the Queen, 
And wroth at Tristram and the lawless Jousts, 
Brake up their sports, then slowly to her bowt^ 
Parted, and in her bosom pain was lord. 

And little Dagonet on the morrow morn, 
High over all the yellowing Antamn-tide, 
Danced like a withered leaf before the hall. 
Then Tristram saying, ** Why skip ye so. Sir FoolT 
Wheel'd round on either heel, Dagonet replied, 
*' Belike for Isck of wiser company : 
Or being fool, and seeing too much wit 
Makes the world rotten, why, belike I skip 
To know myself the wisest knight of all." 
"Ay, fool," said Tristram, **but 'tis eating dry 
To dance without a catch, a roundelay 
To dance to." Then he twangled on his harp, 
And while he twangled little Dagonet stood. 
Quiet as any water-sodden log 
Stay'd in the wandering warble of a brook ; 
But when the twangling ended, skipt again ; 
And being ask'd, "Why skipt ye not. Sir FoaUr 
Made answer, **I had liefer twenty years 
Skip to the broken music of my brains 
Than any broken music thou canst make." 
Then Tristram, waiting for the quip to come, 
"Good now, what music have I broken, foolf 
And little Dagonet, skipping, "Arthnr, the King'.*: 
For when thou playest that air with Qo^° ^^^ 
Thou makest broken music with thy bride, 
Her daintier namesake down in Brittany— 
And so thou breakest Arthur's music too." 
" Save for that broken music in thy brains. 
Sir Fool," said Tristram, "I would break thy head. 
Fool, I came late, the heathen wars were o'er. 
The life had flown, we sware but by the shell— 
I am but a fool to reason with a fool — 
Come, thou art crabb'd and sour ; but lean me down, 
Sir Dagonet, one of thy long asses' ears. 
And hearken if my music be not true. 

• 

" * Free love— firee fleld— we love but while we may : 
The woods are hush'd, their music is no more: 
The leaf Is dead, the yearning past away : 
New leaf; new life— the days of ttost are o*er : 
New life, new love, to suit the newer day: 
New loves are sweet as those that went befbre : 
Free loVe— free fleld— we love but while we may.' 

" Ye might have moved slow-measure to my tune, 
Not stood stockstill. I made it in the woods, 
And heard it ring as true as tested gold." 

But Dagonet, with one foot poised in his band, 
"Friend, did ye mark that fountain yesterday 
Made to run wine ?— bnt this had run itself 
All out like a long life to a sour end— 
And them that round it sat with golden cupe 
To hand the wine to whosoever came— 
The twelve small damoeels white as Innocence, 
In honor of poor Innocence the babe, 
Who left the gems which Innocence the Qoeoi 
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Made doll bis inner, keen his ooter eye 

For all that walk*d, or crept, or perch*d, or flew. 

Anon the face, at, when a j^tt hath blown, 

Unruflling waters re-collect the shape 

Of one that in them sees himself, retam'd ; 

Bat at the slot or fewmeta of a deer. 

Or eY*u a fiedl'n feather, Tanish'd ag^in, 

80 on for all that day fh)m lawn to lawn 
Thro* many a leagae-loug bower he rode. At length 
A lodge of intertwisted beechen-boughs 
Forze-cramm'd, and bracken-rooft, the which himself 
Bailt for a sommer day with Qaeen Isolt 
Against a shower, dark in the golden grove 
Appearing, sent his fancy back to where 
She lived a moon in that low lodge with him : 
Till Mark her lord had past, the Cornish king. 
With six or seven, when Tristram was away. 
And snatched her thence ; yet dreading worse than 

shame 
Her warrior Tristram, spake not any word. 
But bode his hour, devising wretchedness. 

And now that desert lodge to Tristram lookt 
So sweet, that halting, in he past, and sank 
Down on a drift of foliage random-blown ; 
Bat conld not rest for musing how to smoothe 
And sleek his marriage over to the Qneen. 
Perchance in lone Tintagil far firom all 
The tongnesters of the court she had not heard. 
But then what folly had sent him overseas 
After she left him lonely here f a name ? 
Was it the name of one in Brittany, 
Isolt, the daughter of the King? ** Isolt 
Of the white hands ** they call'd her : the sweet name 
Allured him first, and then the maid herself, 
Who served him well with those white hands of hers, 
And loved him well, until himself had thought 
He loved her also, wedded easily. 
But left her all as easily, and returned. 
The black-bine Iriith hair and Irish eyes 
Had drawn him home— what marvel ? then he laid 
His brows upon the drifted leaf and dreamed. 

He seemed to pace the strand of Brittany 
Between Isolt of Britain and his bride, 
And show'd them both the ruby chain, and both 
Began to struggle for it, till his Queen 
Graspt it so hard, that all her hand was red. 
Then cried the Breton, ** Look, her baud is red ! 
These l>e no rubies, this is froxen blood. 
And melts witbiu her hand— her hand is hot 
With ill def^ires, but this I gave thee, look, 
Is all as cool aud white as any flower.^' 
FoUow'd a rush of eagle's wings, and then 
A whimpering of the spirit of the child. 
Because the twain had spoilt her carcanet. 

He dreara*d ; but Arthur with a hundred spears 
Bode far, till o'er the illimitable reed. 
And many a glancing plash and sallowy isle. 
The wide-wiug'd sunset of the misty marsh 
glared on a huge machicolated Cower 
That stood with open doors, whereout was roll'd 
A roar of riot, as ft'om men secure 
Amid their marshes, ruffiaus at their ease 
Among their harlot-brides, an evil song. 
'* Lo there," said one of Arthur's youth, for there, 
High on a grim dead tree before the tower, 
A goodly brother of the Table Round 
Swung by the neck: and on the boughs a shield 
Showing a shower of blood in a field noir, 
And therebeside a horn, inflamed the knights 
At that dishonor done the gilded spur, 
Till each would clash the shield, and blow the horn. 
But Arthur waved them back. Alone he rode, 
Then at the dry harsh roar of the great horn, 
That sent the face of all the marsh aloft 



An ever upward-rushing storm and cloud 

Of shriek and plame, the Red Knight heard, and all, 

Bven to tipmost lance and topmost helm. 

In blood-red armor sallying, howl'd to the King, 

"The teeth of hell flay bare and gnash thee flat!— 
Lo ! art thou not that eunuch-hearted King 
Who fain had dipt free manhood from the world— 
The woman-worshiper? Yea, God's curse, and I! 
Slain was the brother of my paramour 
By a knight of thine, aud I that heard her whine 
Aud snivel, being eunach-hearied too, 
Sware by the scorpion- worm that twists in bell. 
And stings itself to everlasting death. 
To hang whatever knight of thine I fought 
And tumbled. Art thou King ?— Look to thy life ! 



•r> 



He ended : Arthur knew the voice ; the foce 
Wellnigh was helmet-hidden, and the name 
Went wandering somewhere darkling in his mind. 
And Arthur deign'd not use of word or sword. 
But let the drunkard, as he stretch'd ft-om hor»e 
To strike him, overbalancing his bulk, 
Down from the causeway heavily to the swamp 
Fall, as the crest of some slow-arching wave, 
Heard in dead night along that table-shore, 
Drops flat, and after the great waters break 
Whitening for half a league, and thin themselves. 
Far over sands marbled witji moon and cloud. 
From less aud less to nothing; thus he fell 
Head -heavy; then the knights, who watch'd him, 

roar'd 
And shouted and leapt down upon the fall'n ; 
There trampled out his face from being known, 
And sank his head in mire, and slimed them^elve?: 
Nor heard the King for their own cries, but sprao^' 
Thro' open doors, and swording right and left 
Men, women, on their sodden Cftces, hurl'd 
The tables over and the wines, and slew 
Till all the rafters rang with woman-yells. 
And all the pavement stream'd with massacre : 
Then, yell with yell echoing, they fired the tower, 
Which half that autumn night, like the live Nurtb, 
Red-pulsing np thro' Alioth and Alcor, 
Made all above it, and a hundred meres 
About It, as the water Moab saw 
Come round by the Bast, and oot beyond them 

flash'd 
The long low done, and lazy-plnnglng sea. 

So all the ways were safe from shore to shore, j 
But in the heart of Arthur pain was lord. 

Then, out of Tristram waking, the red dream 
Fled with a shout, and that low lodge return 'd, 
Mid-forest, and the wind among the boughs. 
He whistled his good warhorse left to graxe 
Among the forest greens, vaulted upon him. 
And rode beneath an ever-showering leaf, 
Till one lone woman, weeping near a cross, 
Stay'd him. "Why weep ye?" "Lord," she laid, 

" my man 
Hath left me or is dead :" whereon he thought - 
" What, if she hate me now ? I would not this. 
What, if she love me still ? I would not that. 
I know not what I would*' — but said to her, 
" Tet weep not thou, lest, if thy mate return. 
He find thy favor changed and love thee not*'— 
Then pressing day by day thro* Lyonnesse 
Last in a rocky hollow, belling, heard 
The hounds of Mark, and felt the goodly hounds 
Yelp at his heart, but turning, past aud gaiu'd 
Tintagil, half in sea, aud high on laud, 
A crown of towers. 

Down in a casement sat, 
A low sea-sunset glorying round her hair 
And glossy-throated grace, Isolt the Queen. 
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•n she heard the feet of Tristrniii grind 
ing stoue that scaled about her tower, 
started, met him at the doors, aDd there 
is btidy with her white embrace, 
iload, ** Not Mark— not Mark, my sonl ! 
iitep flatter*d me at first: not he: 
:hro' his own castl6 steals my Mark, 
rior-wiae thon stridest thro* his halls 
Lea thee, as I him— ev'u to the death. 
I felt my hatred for my Mark 
within me, and knew that thon wert nigh.** 
n Sir Tristram smiling, "I am here, 
hy Mark, seeing he is not thine.*' 

rawing somewhAt backward, she replied, 
i be wrong'd who la not ev*n his own, 
) for dread of thee had beaten me, 
1, bitten, blinded, marr'd me somehow— 
irkr 

;;hta are his that dare not strike for them ? 
a hand— not, tho' he found me thas ! 
rkeu ! have ye met him ? heuce he went 
'or three days' haniing— as he said— 
returns belike within un hour, 
way, my aonl !— but eat not thon with Mark, 
he hates thee even more than fears; 
ik : and when thou passest any wood 
xor, lest an arrow firom the bush 
leave me all aloue with Mark and hell. 
, the measure of my hate for Mark 
B measure of my love for thee." 

ick'd one way by hate and one by lore, 
of her force, again she sat, and spake 
:ram, as he knelt before her, saying, 
ter, and O blower of the horn, 
and thon hast been a rover too, 
I mated with my shambling king, 
u had fallen out about the bride 
-his name is out of me — the prize, 
she were — (what marvel— she could see)— 
rieud ; and ever since my craven seeks 
k thee villainously: but, O Sir Knight, 
ime or damsel have ye kneel'd to lastf" 

Yistram, "Last to my Queen Paramount, 
w to my Queen Paramount of love 
eliness — ay, lovelier than when first 
tt feet fell on our rough Lyonnesse, 
fh>m Ireland." 

Softly langhM Isolt : 
r me not, for hath not our great Queen 
of beauty trebled ?" and he said, 
mnty is her beanty, and thine thine, 
ue is more to me — soft, gracious, kind— 
len thy Mark it kindled on thy lips 
tcions ; but she, haughty, ev'n to him, 
L ; for I have seen him wan enow 
e one doubt if ever the great Queen 
elded him her love.'* 

To whom Iiiolt, 
en, false bnnter and false harper, thon 
mkest thro' the scmple of my bond, 
me thy white hind, and saying to me 
linevere had sinn'd against the highest, 
misyoked with snch a want of man— 
:onld hardly sin against the lowest." 

swer'd, " O my soul, be comforted 1 
te sweet, to sin in leading strings, 
be comfort, and if ours be sin, 
warrant had we for the crowning sin 
ide us happy: but how ye greet me— fear 
It and doubt— no word of that (bnd tale— 
p heart-yearnings, thy sweet memories 
ram in that year he was away.*' 
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And, saddening on the sndden, spake Isolt, 

I had forgotten all in my strung Joy 
To see thee— yearnings ?— ay I for, hour by hour. 
Here in the never-ended afternoon, 
O sweeter than all memories of thee. 
Deeper than any yearnings after thee 
Seem'd those far-rolling, westward-smiling seas, 
Watch'd from this tower. Isolt of Britain dashed 
Before Isolt of Brittany on the strand. 
Would that have chill'd her bride-kisat Wedded 

her? 
Fought in her fkther's battles? wounded there? 
The King was all fhlfiird with gratefulness, 
And she, my namesake of the hands, that heard 
Thy hurt and heart with unguent and caress- 
Well— can I wish her any hnger wrong 
Thau having known thee ? Her too hast thon left 
To pine and waste in those sweet memories. 
Oh, were I not my Mark's, by whom all men 
Are noble, I shonld hate thee more than love." 

And Tristram, fondling her light hands, replied, 
'* Grace, Queen, for being loved : 9he loved roe well. 
Did I love her? the name at least I loved. 
Isolt ?— I fought his battles for Isolt I 
The night was dark ; the true star set. Isolt ! 
The name was ruler of the dark— Isolt ? 
Care not for her ! patient, and prayerful, meek, 
Pule-blooded, she will yield herself to God." 

And Isolt answer'd, " Yea, and why not I ? 
Mine is the larger need, who am not meek. 
Pale-blooded, prayerful. Let me tell thee now. 
Here one black, mnte midenromer night I eat. 
Lonely, but musing on thee, wondering where, 
Murmuring a light song I had heard thee sin^,'. 
And once or twice I spake thy name aloud. 
Then flash'd a levin-brand ; and near me stood, 
In ftimiug sulphur bine and green, a (lend — 
Mark's way to steal behind one in the dark — 
For there was Mark : ' He has wedded her,' he saf d, 
Not said, but hissed it : then this crown of tower^t 
So shook to snch a roar of all the sky, 
That here in utter dark I swoon'd away, 
And woke again In ntter dark, and cried, 
* I will flee hence and give myself to God '— 
And thou wert lying in thy new leman's arnif." 

Then Tristram, ever dallying with her hand, 
*' May God be with thee, sweet, when old and gniy. 
And past desire !'* a saying that auger'd her. 
"*May God be with thee, sweet, when thon art old, 
And sweet no more to me !* I need Him now. 
For when had Lancelot utter'd aught so gross 
Bv'n to the swineherd's malkin In the mast? 
The greater man, the greater courtesy. 
Far other was the Tristram, Arthur's knight ! 
Bnt thon, thro* ever harrying thy wild beasts — 
Save that to touch a harp, tilt with a lance 
Becomes thee well — art grown wild beast tbyselC 
How darest thou, if lover, push me even 
In fiancy trom thy side, and set me far 
In the gray distance, half a life away. 
Her to be loved no more ? Unsay it, nnswear t 
Flatter me rather, seeing me so weak. 
Broken with Mark and hate and solitude. 
Thy marriage and mine own, that I should snck 
Lies like sweet wines: lie to me: I believe. 
Will ye not lie ? not swear, as there ye kneel. 
And solemnly as when ye sware to him, 
The man of men, our King— My God, the power 
Was once in vows when men believed the King ! 
They lied not then, who sware, and thro' their vows 
The King prevailing made his realm :— I say. 
Swear to me thou wilt love me ev'n when old, 
Gray-halr'd, and past desire, and in despair." 

Then Tristram, pacing moodily up and down, 
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Tba ptarmigan 

Woocn bla own end ; wa are nol angali here 

Nor iball be : tdwi— I am woodman of the woods, 

And bear the garnaL-headed jalSngala 

Kock Ihem: mj (OD], we Iotc bat while we nuj; 
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Seeing h is not bonudad uve bj lore." 

Hera ending, he mored toward her, and aha aaldl, 
" Ouod : an I Inrn'd away mj lore for Ihee 
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I brought to fbll accord, 
-e him all he wlll'd i 
And altar IheH had comforted tb< 
With meat! and wlnei, and Hllated tbelr bearU— 
Now Ulking of their woodland pandlae. 
The deer, the dawi, the hm, Iba (onnti, the Uwna 
Now mocking at the mncb unealnllneaa. 
And craten •hifu, and long crane lege of Hark— 
nien Trlunnt Uoghlug caught the harp, and aang 

"Aj, a^, oh aj — the winda (hat bend the brlerl 
A atar In beaten, a alar within the mere I 
Aj, aj, Ob ay— a «tar wm my deeire, 
Aod one waa tar apart, aod one wm near; 
Aj, *j, oh «r — the wlnda that bow tbe grew I 
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'■Tbe collar of aome Order, wblcb onr King 
Hath newlT founded, all far thee, mj lunil, 
For tbee, lo yield thee grace bejoud thy peen." 

"Not BO, my Queen." be aald, "bnt the red fruit 
Grown on a n'aj^e oak-tne in mld-bearen. 
And won by TrIMnim Ba a tnnmey-prlie. 
And hllber brought by Trtatram for bis laat 
Luve-oArlng (tid peaca^H^rlng unto tbee." 

He Toee, he tnm'd, then, BlnglDg mnnd her neck, 
Claipt II, and cried. ■'Thliie Order, O my Queen 1" 
Bnl, while he bowVI to kiBa the JewelI'd ihroat. 
Qui of Iba daA.Jnat aa the llpo had tonch'd. 
Behind him roee a ahadow and 1 abriek— 
"Mark-a way," aaid Hark, and clove blm Ihto' the 
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ce abonC bla feet 
I am thy fool, 
imlk) again." 
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A noTke; one low light betwlit tl 
BInrr'd by Ihe creeping mlat. for all 
Beneath * moon uoeeen albeit at fi: 
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[ to tbe daad earth, and ibe la 



Ready to aprlsg, waiting a chance: for tbla 
Be chlli'd the popular pralKa of the King 
With •llenl »mlle» of alow dlaparagemcnl : 
And lamper'd wlih the Lord) of the White Horee, 
" " n, Ihe brood by Hen|rlal left: and uught 
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For (hae 



with plnmee Ihat ninck'd Ihe 
Had been. Ibelr wnnt, a-maylng and retnrn'd. 
That Modred atlll In green, all ear and ere, 
Cllmb'd lo tbe high (np of the garden-WBll 
To >py aome aecret scandal It be might. 
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And Mw the Queen who Bat betwixt her best 
Enid, and llMome Vivien, of her coart 
The wilieat and the worst : and more than this 
He saw not, for Sir Lancelot passing by 
Spied where he cooch'd, and as the gardener's hand 
Picks from the colewort a green caterpillar, 
So fh>m the high wall and the flowering grore 
Of grasses Lancelot plack'd him by the heel, 
• And cast him as a worm apon the way; 
Bat when he knew the Prince tho' marr*d with dost. 
He, reverencing king's blood in a bad man. 
Made sach excuses as he might, and these 
Poll knightly without scorn ; for in those days 
No knight of Arthur's noblest dealt in scorn ; 
But, if a man were halt or hunch'd, in him 
By those whom Gk>d had made (hll-limb'd and tall, 
Scorn was allow'd as part of his defect. 
And he was answer'd softly by the King 
And all bis Table. So Sir Lancelot help 
Tu raise the Prince, who rising twice or thrice 
Full sharply smote his knees, and smiled, and went : 
Bnt, ever after, the small yiolence done 
Rankled in him and ruflled all his heart. 
As the sharp wind that ruflles all day long 
A little bitter pool about a stone 
On the bare coast 

But when Sir Lancelot told 
This matter to the Queen, at first she langh'd 
Lightly, to think of Modred's dusty fall. 
Then shndder'd, as the village wife who cries 
** I shudder, some one steps across my grave ;** 
Then laugh'd again, bnt faintlier, for indeed 
She half- foresaw that he, the subtle beast. 
Would track her guilt until he found, and hers 
Would be for evermore a name of scorn. 
Henceforward rarely could she front in hall. 
Or elsewhere, Modred's narrow foxy ftice. 
Heart-hiding smile, and gray persistent eye: 
Henceforward too, the Powers that tend the soul, 
To help it ftrom the. death that cannot die, 
And save it even in extremes, began 
To vex and plague her. Many a time for hours, 
Beside the placid breathings of the King, 
In the dead night, grim faces came and went 
Before her, or a vague spiritual fear- 
Like to some doubtful noise of creaking doors, . 
Heard by the watcher in a hsunted house, 
That keeps the rust of murder on the walls — 
Held her awake : or if she slept, she dreamed 
An awful dream ; for then she seem'd to stand 
On some vast plain before a setting sun. 
And from the sun there swiftly made at her 
A ghastly something, and its shadow flew 
Before it, till it tonch'd her, and she turn'd — 
When lo ! her own, that broadening from her feet. 
And blackening, swallow'd all the land, and in it 
Far cities burnt, and with a cry she woke. 
And all this trouble did not pass but grew ; 
Till ev'n the clear face of the guileless King, 
And trustful courtesies of household life, 
Became her bane : and at the last she said, 
"O Lancelot, get thee hence to thine own land. 
For if thou tarry we shall meet again ; 
And if we meet again, some evil chance 
Will make the smouldering scandal break and blaze 
Before the people, and our lord the King." 
And Lancelot ever promised, but remained. 
And still tbey met and met Again she said, 
"O Lancelot, if thou love me get thee hence.** 
And then they were agreed upon a night 
(When the good King should not be there) to meet 
And part for ever. Passion-pale they met 
And greeted: hands in hands, and eye to eye, 
Low on the border of her couch they sat 
Stammering and staring: it was their last hour, 
A madness of fkrewells. And Modred brought 
His creatures to the basement of the tower 



For testimony ; and crying with fhll voice 

" Traitor, come out, ye are trapt at last,** aroused 

Lancelot, who rushing outward lionlike 

Leapt on him, and hnrrd him headlong, and he fell 

8tunn*d, and his creatures took and bare him ofl^ 

And all was still: then she, "The end is oome. 

And I am ahamed for ever :** and he said, 

** Mine be the shame ; mine was the sin : bnt rise. 

And fly to my strong castle overseas : 

There wiU I hide thee, till my life shall end. 

There hold thee vrith my life against the world." 

She answer'd ** Lancelot vrilt thou hold me so? 

Nay, friend, for we have taken our forewells. 

Would Ood that thou couldst hide me fh>m myself! 

Mine is the shame, for I was wife, and thou 

Un wedded : yet rise now, and let us fly, 

For I will draw me into sanctuary, 

And bide my doom." So Lancelot got her horse, 

Set her thereon, and mounted on his own. 

And then they rode to the divided way, 

There kiss'd, and parted weeping: for he past, 

Love-loyal to the least wish of the Queen, 

Back to his land ; but she to Almesbory 

Fled all night long by glimmering waste and weald. 

And heard the Spirits of the waste and weald 

Moan as she fled, or thought she heard them moan : 

And in herself she moan'd " Too late, too late !** 

Till in the cold wind that foreruns the mom, 

A blot in heaven, the Raven, flying high, 

Croak'd, and she thought "He spies a fleld of 

death ; 
For now the Heathen of the Northern Sea, 
Lured by the crimes and frailties of the court 
Begin to slay the folk, and spoil the land.** 

And when she came to Almesbury she spake 
There to the nuns, and said, "Mine enemies 
Pursue me, but, O peacefhl Sisterhood, 
Receive, and yield me sanctuary, nor ask 
Her name to whom ye yield it till her time 
To tell yon :*' and her beauty, grace, and power, 
Wrought aa a charm upon them, and they spared 
To aak it 

So the stately Queen abode 
For many a week, unknown, among the nuns ; 
Nor with them mlx'd, nor told her name, nor sought. 
Wrapt in her grief, fur housel or for shrift. 
But communed only with the little maid. 
Who pleased her with a babbling heedlessness 
Which often lured her from herself; bnt now. 
This night, a rumor wildly blown about 
Came, that Sir Modred had usnrp'd the realm. 
And leagued him with the heathen, while the King 
Was waging war on Lancelot: then she thought 
"With what a hate the people and the King 
Must hate me,** an'd bow*d down upon her hands 
Silent until the little maid, who brook*d 
No silence, brake it uttering, " Late I so late ! 
What hour, I wonder, now f" and when ahe drew 
Nor answer, by and by began to hum 
An air the nuns had taught her : " Late, so ]ale !** 
Which when she heard, the Queen look'd np, and said, 
"O maiden, if indeed ye list to sing. 
Slug, and unbind my heart that I may weep." 
Whereat fhll willingly sang the liule maid. 

" Late, late, so late I and dark the night and chill I 
Late, late, so late ! but we can enter stilL 
Too late, too late 1 ye cannot enter now. 

"No light had we: for thst we do repent: 
And learning this, the bridegroom will relent 
Too late, too late I ye cannot enter now. 

"No light: so late ! and dark and chill the night I 
Oh, let us in, that we may flnd the light ! 
Too late, too late ! ye cannot enter now. 
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"H«Te we not beard the bridegroom is so sweet? 
Oh, let ns in, tho* late, to Kiss his feet 1 
No, no, too late ! je cannot enter now.'* 

So sang the novice, while ftill passionately, 
Her head npon her hands, remembering 
Her thought when first she came, wept the sad Queen. 
Then said the little novice, prattling to her, 

**0h, pray yon, noble lady, weep no more: 
Bat let my words, the words of one so jmall, 
Who knowing nothing knows bat to obey, 
And if I do not there is penance given- 
Comfort your sorrows ; for they do not flow 
From evil done ; right sure am I of that. 
Who see your tender grace and stateliness. 
Bat weigh your sorrows with our lord the King's, 
And weighing find them less ; for gone Is he 
To wage grim war against Sir Lancelot there, 
Round that strong castle where he holds the Queen ; 
And Modred whom he left in charge of all, 
The traitor— Ah ! sweet lady, the King's grief 
For his own self^ snd his own Queen, and realm. 
Must needs be thrice as great as any of ours. 
For me, I thank the saints, I am not great. 
For if there ever come a grief to me 
I cry my cry in silence, and have done : 
None knows it, and my tears have brought me good : 
But even were the griefo of little ones 
As great as those of great ones, yet this grief 
Is added to the grielii the great must bear. 
That howsoever much they may desire 
SUence, they cannot weep behind a cloud : 
As even here they talk at Almesbury 
About the good King and bis wicked Qneen, 
And were I such a King with such a Queen, 
Well might I wish to veil her wickedness ; 
But were I such a King, it could not be." 

Then to her own sad heart mutter'd the Queen, 
** Will the child kill me with her innocent talk f" 
Bat openly she answer*d, " Must not I, 
If this fklee traitor have displaced his lord. 
Grieve with the common grief of all the realm ?** 

"Yea," said the maid, "this is all woman's grieA 
That 9ht is woman, whose disloyal life 
Hath wrought conftision in the Table Round 
Which good King Arthur founded, years ago^ 
With signs and miracles and wonders, there 
At Camelot, ere the coming of the Queen.' 
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Then thought the Qneen within herself again, 
"Will the child kill me with her foolish prater 
But openly she spake and said to her, 
" O little maid, shut in by nunnery walls. 
What canst thou know of Kings and Tables Round, 
Or what of signs and wonders, but the signs 
And simple miracles of thy nunnery?" 

To whom the little novice garrulously, 
**Tea, but I know: the land wss fbll of signs 
And wonders ere the coming of the Queen. 
So ssld my father, and himself was knight 
Of the great Table— at the founding of It; 
And rode thereto from iTyonnesse, and he said 
That as he rode, an hour or maybe twain 
After the sunset, down the coast, he henrd 
Strange music, and he paused, nnd turning— there, 
All down the lonely coast of Lyonnesse, 
Each with a beacon-star upon his head. 
And with a wild sea-light about his feet, 
tie saw them— headland after headland flame 
Far on into the rich heart of the west : 
And In the light the white mermaiden swam, 
And strong man-breasted things stood n*om the sea, 
And sent a deep sea- voice thro' all the land. 
To which the little elves of chasm and cleft 



Made answer, sounding like a distant horn. 
So said my father— yea, and furthermore. 
Next morning, while he past the dim-lit woods. 
Himself beheld three spirits mad with Joy 
Come dashing down on a tall wayside flower. 
That shook beneath them, as the thistle shakes 
When three gray linnets wrangle for the seed : 
And still at evenings on before his horse 
The flickering fairy-circle wheel'd and broke 
Flying* ftnd link'd again, and wheel'd and broke 
Flying, for all the land was fiill of life. 
And when at last he came to Camelot, 
A wreath of airy dancers hand-ln-hand 
Swung round the lighted lantern of the hall ; 
And in the hall itself was such a feast 
As never man had dream'd ; for every knight 
Had whatsoever meat he long'd for served 
By hands unseen ; and even as he said 
Down in the cellars merry bloated things 
Shoulder'd the spigot, straddling on the butts 
While the wine ran : so glad were spirits and men 
Before the coming of the sinfbl Queen." 

Then spake the Queen and somewhat bitterly, 
" Were they so glad 1 ill prophets were they all, 
Spirits and men : could none of them foresee. 
Not even thy wise father with his signs 
And wonders, what has fall'n upon the realm ?** 

To whom the novice garrulously again, 
"Yea, one, a bard ; of whom my father said. 
Full many a noble war-song had he sung, 
Ev'n iu the presence of an enemy's fleet. 
Between the steep cliff and the coming wave ; 
And many a mystic lay of life and death 
Had chanted on the smoky mountain-tops. 
When round him bent the spirits of the hills 
With all their dewy hair blown back like flame : 
S(\said my father— and that night the bard 
Snug Arthur's glorious wars, and sang the King 
As wellnigh more than man, and rail'd at those 
Wjio call'd him the false sou of Qorlois : 
For there was no man knew fh>m whence he came : 
But after tempest, when the long wave broke 
All down the thundering shores of Bade and Bos, 
There came a day as still as heaven, and then 
They found a naked child npon the sands 
Of dark Tintagil by the Cornish sea : 
And that was Arthur; and they foster'd him 
Till he by miracle was approven King : 
And that his grave should be a mystery 
From all men, like his birth ; and could he flud 
A woman in her womanhood as great 
As he was in his manhood, then, he sang, 
The twain together well might change the world. 
But even in the middle of his song 
He falter'd, and his hand fell from the harp, 
And pale he turu'd, and reel'd, and would have 

fall'n, 
But that they stay'd him up ; nor wonld he tell 
His vision ; but what doubt that he foresuw 
This evil work of Lancelot and the Qneen f" 

Then thought the Queen, " Lo I they have set her 
on. 
Our simple-seeming Abbess and her nnns. 
To play upon roe," and bowed her head nor spake. 
Whereat the novice crying, with clacp'd hands. 
Shame on her own garrulity garrnlnusly, 
Said the good nuns would check her gadding tongue 
Full often, " and, sweet lady, if I seem 
To vex an ear too sad to listen to me. 
Unmannerly, with prattling and the tales 
Which my good father told me, check me too : 
Nor let me shame my father's memory, one 
Of noblest manners, tho* himself would say 
Sir Lancelot had the noblest : and he died, 
Kill'd iu a tilt, come next, flve summers back. 
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e, like many anuther babbler, hort 
elie would soothe, aud hiinn*d where she 
i>ald heal; 

e a sadden flash of wrathfnl heat 
U the pale fkce of the Qneen, who cried, 
is thoa art be never maiden more 
r! thoa their tool, set on to plague 
ly npon, and harry me, petty spy 
itresfl." When that storm </ auger brake 
fninevere, aghast the maiden rose, 
a her veil, and stood before the Qaeen 
laloasly as foam apon the beach 
In a wind, ready to break and fly, 
ten the Qaeen bad added "Get thee hence,'* 
gfated. Then that other left alone 
uid began to gather heart again, 
In herself, ** The simple, fearful child 
lothing, but my own too>fearfnl gailt, 
than any child, betrays itaelf. 
p me, heaven, for surely I repent 
It is true repentance but in thooght— 
1 in inmost thought to think again 
s that made the past so pleasant to os : 
tave sworn never to see him more, 
bim more.** 

And ev^n in saying this, 
mory ftrom old habit of the mind 
ipping back upon the golden days 
h she saw him flrst, when Lancelot came, 
i the be»t knight and goodliest man, 
sdor, to lead her to his lord 
and led her forth, and for ahead 
nd her retinue moving, they, 
sweet talk or lively, all on love 
>rt and tilts and pleasure (for the time 
ytime, and as yet no sin was dream*d), 
ider groves that look'd a paradise 
om, oyer sheets of hyacinth 
rm'd the heavens upbreaking thro* the earth, 
ftrom hill to bill, and every day 
It noon in some delicious dale 
; pavilions of King Arthur raised 
•f repast or afternoon repose 
ers gone before ; and on again, 
once more ere set of sun they saw 
igon of the great Pendragonship, 
>wn'd the state pavilion of the King, 
r the raahlng brook or silent well. 

ben the Queen immersed in such a trance, 
vlng thro* the past unconsciously, 
) that point where flrst she saw the King 
rard her from the dty, sigh*d to And 
vey done, glanced at him, thought him cold, 
lf-contain*d, aud passionless, not like him, 
tee my Lancelot '* — while she brooded thus 
w half-guilty in her thoughts again, 
>de an armed warrior to the doora. 
loring whisper thro* the nunnery ran, 
I a sudden a cry, "The King.** She sat 
cken, listening ; bnt when armed feet 
e long gallery from the outer doors 
ming, prone from off her seat she fell, 
tveird with her fiice against the floor: 
ith her milk white arms and shadowy hair 
le her face a darkness from the King: 
the darkness heard his armed feet 
y her ; then came silence, then a roice, 
)ous and hollow like a ghost*s 
:ing Judgment, but tho* changed, the King's: 

t thon here so low, the child of one 
d, happy, dead before thy shame ? 
it that no child is bom of thee. 
Idren bom of thee are sword and flre, 
n, and the breaklng-up of laws, 
ft of kindred and the godless bosta 



Of heathen swarming o'er the Northern Sea : 
Whom I, while yet Sir Lancelot, my right arm, 
The mightiest of my knights, ubi>de with me. 
Have everywhere al>out this laud of Christ 
In twelve great battles mining overthrown. 
And kiiowest thqa now from whence I come— firoin 

him, 
From waging bitter war with him : and he. 
That did not shun to smite me in worse way, 
Had yet that grace of courtesy in him left. 
He spared to lift his hand against the King 
Who made him knight: bnt many, a knight was 

sliiiu : 
And many more, and all his kith and kin 
Clave to him, and abode in his own land. 
And many more when Modred raised revolt, 
ForgetAil of their troth and (Salty, clave 
To Modred, and a remnant stays with me. 
And of this remnant will I leave a part, 
Trae men who love me still, for whom I live. 
To guard thee in the wild hour coming on. 
Lest bnt a hair of this low head be hurm'd. 
Pear not : thon shalt be guarded till my death. 
Howbeit I know, if ancient prophecies 
Have err'd not, that I march to meet my doom. 
Thou hast not made my life so sweet to me, 
That I the King ahonld greatly care to live ; 
For thou hast spoilt the purpose of my life. 
Bear with me for the last time while I show, 
Bv'n for thy siike, the sin which thou hast sinn'd. 
For when the Roman left us, and their law 
Relaz'd its hold npon us, and the ways 
Were flll'd with rapine, here and there a deed 
Of prowess done redress'd a random wrong. 
Bnt I was flrst of all the kings who drew 
The knighthood-errant of this realm and all 
The realms together under me, their Head, 
In that fair Order of my Table Round, 
A glorious company, the flower of men. 
To serve as model for the mighty world. 
And l>e the fair l>eginning of a time. 
I made them lay their hands in mine and swear 
To reverence the King, as if he were 
Their conscience, and their conscience as their King, 
To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing hnroan wrongs. 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it. 
To honor his own word as if his Ood's, 
To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 
To love one maiden only, cleave to her. 
And worship her by years of noble deeds. 
Until they won her ; for indeed I knew 
Of no more subtle master under heaven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid. 
Not only to keep down the base in man. 
But teach high thought, and amiable words 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame. 
And love of trath, and all that makes a man. 
And all this throve before I wedded thee. 
Believing, *lo mine helpmate, one to feel 
My purpose and rtjoicing in my Joy.' 
Then came thy shamefhl sin with Lancelot ; 
Then came the sin of Tristram and Isolt ; 
Then others, following these my mightiest knights. 
And drawing foul ensample from fair names, 
Sinn'd also, till the loathsome opposite 
Of all my heart had destined did obtain. 
And all thro' thee 1 so that this life of mine 
I guard as Giid's high gift from scathe and wrong. 
Not greatly care to lose : but rather think 
How sad it were for Arthur, should be live. 
To sit once more within his lonely hall. 
And miss the wonted number of my knights. 
And miss to hear high talk of noble deeds 
As in the golden days before thy sin. 
For which of us, who might be left, could speak 
Of the pure heart, nor seem to glance at thee f 
And in thy bower* of Camelot or of Usk 
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Thy ahadow bUU woald glide l\roiii room to room. 

And I shoald evermore be vest with thee 

In hanging robe or vacant ornament, 

Or ghoBtly footfkH echoing on the stair. 

For think not, tho' thon wonldat not love thy lord. 

Thy lord haa wholly lost his love for thee. 

I am not made of so alight elements. 

Tet moat I leave thee, woman, to thy ahame. 

I hold that man the worst of pablic foea 

Who either for hia own or children's sake. 

To save his blood from scandal, lets the wife 

l^om he knoyrs fklse, abide and mle the hoose: 

For being thro' hia cowardice allow'd 

Her atation, taken everywhere for pare. 

She like a new diaeaae, unknown to men. 

Creeps, no precaution used, among the crowd. 

Makes wicked lightnings of her eyes, and saps 

The fealty of our fHenda, and atirs the pnlae 

With devil'B leapa, and poiaona half the young. 

Worat of the wont were that man he that reigna 1 

Better the King*a waate hearth and aching heart 

Than thon reaeated in thy place of light, 

Tlie mockery of my people, and their bane." 

He paused, and In the pauae ahe crept an inch 
Nearer, and laid her handa about hia feet. 
Far off a aolitary trumpet blew. 
Then waiting by the doora the warhorae neigh'd 
Aa at a friend's voice, and he spake again : 

" Tet think not that I come to urge thy crimes, 
I did not come to curae thee, Guinevere, 
I, whose vast pity almoat makes me die 
'^ aee thee, laying there thy golden head, 
My pride in happier aummeie, at my feet. 
The wrath which forced my thoughta on that fierce 

Uw, 
The doom of treason and the flaming death 
(When flrat I learnt thee hidden here), ia paat. 
The pang— which while I weigh'd thy heart with one 
Too wholly true to dream untruth in thee. 
Made my teara bum— ia alao paat, in part. 
And all ia paat, the ain ia ainn'd, and I, 
Lo ! I forgive thee, aa Eternal God 
Forgives: do thou for thine own soul the rest 
But how to take laat leave of all I loved ? 

golden bair, with which I need to play 
Not knowing ! O imperial-moulded form. 
And beauty auch aa woman never wore. 
Until it came a kingdom'a curae with thee— 

1 cannot touch thy lipa, they are not mine. 

But Lancelot'a : nay, they never were the King's. 

I cannot take thy hand ; that too is flesh. 

And in the flesh thou hast sinn'd; and mine own 

flesh. 
Here looking down on thine polluted, cries, 
*I loathe thee:' yet not less, O Guinevere, ' 
For I was ever virgin save for thee. 
My love thro' flesh hath wrought into my life 
So for, that my doom is, I love thee still. 
Let no man dream but that I love thee stUl, 
Perchance, and so thou purity thy soul. 
And ao thou lean on our fair fother Christ, 
Hereafter in that world where all are pure 
We two may meet before high God, and thou 
Wilt apring to me, and claim me thine, and know 
I am thine huaband— not a amaller soul, 
Nor Lancelot, nor another. Leave me that, 
I charge thee, my laat hope. Now muat I hence. 
Thro' the thick night I hear the trumpet blow :- 
They aummon me their King to lead mine hosts 
Far down to that great battle in the west. 
Where I must strike against the man they call 
My sister's son — no kin of mine, who leagues * 
With Lords of the White Horae, heathen, and knights, 
Traitors— and atrike him dead, and meet myaelf 
Death, or I know not what myaterioua doom. 
And Uiou remaining here wilt learn the event; 



But hither ahall I never come again, 
N^ver lie by thy aide ; see thee no more- 
Farewell P 

And while she grovelVd at his feet, 
She felt the King's breath wander o'er her neck, 
And in the darkness o'er her fallen head. 
Perceived the waving of his hands that blest 

Then, listening till those armed steps were gone, 
Rose the pale Queen, and in her anguish found 
The caaement : *' peradventure," ao ahe thought, 
"If I might see his foce, and not be seen." 
And lo, he sat on horseback at the door I 
And near him the sad nuns with each a light 
Stood, and he gave them charge about the Qoeeo, 
To guard and foater her for evermore. 
And while he apake to these bis helm was lower'd, 
To which for crest the golden dragon clung 
Of Britain ; so she did not see the face 
Which then was as an angel'a, but ahe saw, 
Wet with the mists and smitten by the lights, 
The Dragon of the great Pendragonship 
Blase, making all the night a steam of Are. 
And even then he turu'd ; and more and more 
The moony vapor rolling round the King, 
Who seem'd the phantom of a Giant in it, 
Enwound him fold by fold, and made him gray 
And grayer, till himself became as mist 
Before her, moving ghostlike to hia doom. 

Then she stretch'd out her arms and cried alood 
" O Arthur !*' there her voice brake suddenly, 
Then— as a stream that spouting from a cliff 
Fails in mid-air, but gathering at the base 
Re-makea itaelt and flaahea down the vale- 
Went on in passionate utterance: 



Mi 



Gone— my lord! 
Gone thro' my sin to slay and to be slain I 
And he forgave me, and I could not speak. 
Farewell? I should have answer'd his farewell. 
Hia mercy choked me. Gone, my lord the King, 
My own true lord 1 how dare I call him mine? 
The ahadow of another cleavea to me. 
And roakea me one pollution : he, the King, 
Call'd me polluted : ahall I kill myaelf f 
What help in that ? I cannot kill my ain. 
If aoul be aoul ; nor can I kill my ahame ; 
No, nor by living can I live it down. 
The days will grow to weeks, the weeks to montb*, 
The months will add themselves and make the yean, 
The years will roll into the centuries. 
And mine will ever be a name of acorn. 
I must not dwell on that defeat of Came. 
Let the world be ; that is but of the world. 
What else r what hope ? I think there was a hope. 
Except he mock'd me when he spake of hope ; 
His hope he call'd it ; but he never mocks. 
For mockery ia the fhme of little hearts. 
And bleaeed be the King, who bath foi^ven 
My wickedneaa to him, and let me hope 
That in mine own heart I can live down ain 
And be his mate hereafter in the heavena 
Before high God. Ah, great and gentle lord. 
Who waat, aa ia the conacience of a saint 
Among his warring senses, to thy knights— 
To whom my false voluptuous pride, that took 
Full easily all impressions firom below, 
Would not look up, or half-despised the height 
To which I would not or I could not dimb— 
I thought I could not breathe in that fine air 
That pure severity of perfect light— 
I wanted warmth and color which I found 
In Lancelot— now I see thee what thou art. 
Thou art the higheat and moat human too. 
Not Lancelot, nor another. Ia there none 
Will tell the King I love him tho' so later 
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«re he goes to the great Battle ? none : 
* moBt tell him in that purer life, 
)w it were too daring. Ah my Ood, 
might I not have made of thy fUr world, 
bat loved thy highest creature here f 
i my dnty to have loved the highest : 
ily was my profit had I known : 
lid have been my pleasore had I seen, 
eds mast love the highest when we see it, 
ancelot, nor another." 

Here her hand 
d, made her veil her eyes : she look'd and saw 
ovice, weeping, snppliant, and said to her, 
little maid, for am / not forgiven r* 
glancing ap beheld the holy nans 
and her, weeping ; and her heart was loosed 
1 her, and she wept with these and said, 

know me then, that wicked one, ndio broke 
Mt design and purpose of the King, 
iut me round with narrowing nunnery-walls, 
maidens, from the voices crying * shame.' 
t not scorn myself; he loves me still. 
> one dream but that he loves me stilL 

me, if you do not shudder at me 
linn to call me sister, dwell with you ; 
black and white, and be a nun like you, 
vith your Cuts, not feasting with your feasts; 
) with your griefs not gri^ng at your Joys, 
ot rejoicing: mingle with your rites; 
ind be pray'd for ; lie before your shrines ; 
ch low office of your holy house ; 
your dim cloister, and distribute dole 
or sick people, richer in His eyes 
'susom'd us, and baler too than I; 
reat their loathsome hurts and heal mine own, 

wear out in almsdeed and in prayer 
ombre close of that voluptuous day, 

1 wrought the ruin of my lord the King." 

said : they took her to themselves ; and she, 
lopIng, fuu^ng, "is it yet too late?** 
with them, till in time their Abbess died, 
she, for her good deeds and her pure life, 
6r the power of ministration in her, 
ikewise for the high rank she had borne, 
liosen Abbess ; there, an Abbess, lived 
iree brief years ; and there, an Abbess, past 
lere beyond these voices there is peace. 
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T story which the bold Sir Bedlvere, 
made and latest left of all the knighta, 
when the man was no more than a voice 
I white winter of his age, to those 
whom he dwelt, new faces, other minds. 

on their march to westward Bedivere, 
>1owly paced among the slnmbering host, 
. in his tent the moanings of the lUng : 

found Him in the shining of the stars, 
k*d Him in the flowering of His fields, 
1 His ways with men I find Him not 
ed His wars, and now I pass and die. 
I for why is all around us here 
some lesser god had made the world, 
ad not force to shape it as he would, 
le High God behind it from beyond, 
inter it, and make It beantifhl ? 
e as if the world were wholly fitir, 
lat these eyes of men are dense and dim, 
lave not power to see it as it is 



Perchance, becaase we see not to the dose ; 
For I, being simple, thought to work His will, 
And have but stricken with the sword in vain ; 
And* all whereon I Iean*d in wife and fHend 
Is traitor to my peace, and all my realm 
Reels back into the beast, and is no more. 
My Ood, thou hast forgotten me in my death : 
Nay— God my Christ— I pass, but shall not die." 

Then, ere that last weird battle in the west. 
There came on Arthur sleeping, Gawain kill'd 
In LaneeIot*s war, the ghost of Gawain blown 
Along a wandering wind, and past his ear 
Went shrilling, " Hollow, hollow all delight I 
Hail, King I to-morrow thou shalt pass away. 
Farewell 1 there is an isle of rest for thee. 
And I am blown along a wandering wind, 
And hollow, hollow, hollow all delight." 
And fkinter onward, like wild birds that change 
Their season in the night and wall their way 
From cloud to cloud, down the long wind the dream 
Shriird ; but in going mingled with dim criea 
Far in the moonlit base among the hills. 
As of some lonely dty sack'd by night. 
When all is lost, and wife and child with wail 
Pass to new lords ; and Arthur woke and calPd, 
**Who spake? A dream. Oh, light upon the wind. 
Thine, Gawain, was the voice — are these dim cries 
Thine? or doth all thst haunta the waste and wild 
Mourn, knowing ^t will go along with me?" 
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This heard the bold Sir Bedlvere and spake: 
O me, my King, let pass whatever will, 
Blves, and the harmless glamour of the field ; 
But in their stead thy name and glory cling 
To all high places like a golden cloud 
For ever : but as yet thou shalt not pass. 
Light waa Gawain in life, and light in death 
Is Gawain, for the ghost Is aa the man ; 
And care not Jthou for dreams from him, hot riee— 
I hear the steps of Modred in the west. 
And with him many of thy people, and knights 
Once thine, whom thou hast loved, but grosser grown 
Than heathen, spitting at their vows and thee. 
Right well in heart they know thee for the King. 
Arise, go forth and conquer as of old." 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere : 
"Far other is this battle in the west 
Whereto we move, than when we strove in youth, 
And brake the petty kings, and fought with Rome, 
Or thrust the heathen from the Roman wall, 
And shook him thro' the north. HI doom is mine 
To war against my people and my knights. 
The king who fights his people fights himself. 
And they my knights, who loved me once, the stroke 
That strikes them dead is as my death to me. 
Tet let us hence, and find or feel a way 
Thro* this Mind haze, which ever since I saw 
One lying in the dnst st Almesbury, 
Hath folded in the passes of the world." 

Then rose the King and moved his host by night. 
And ever pushed Sir Modred, league by league, 
^ck to the sunset bound of Lyonnesse— 
A land of old upheaven from the abyss 
By fir9, to sink into the abyss again ; 
Where fragments of forgotten peoples dwelt. 
And the long mountains ended in a coast 
Of ever-shifting sand, and far away 
The phantom circle of a moaning sea. 
There the pursuer could pursue no more. 
And he that fled no (hrther fly the King ; 
And there, that day when the great light of heaven 
Bum'd at his lowest in the rolling year. 
On the waste sand by the waste sea they closed. 
Nor ever yet had Arthur fought a flght 
Like this last, dim, weird battle of the we^t. 
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A dMthwhite ini»t stopt orer Mod and 

Whereof the chil), tu him who breathed it, drew 

Down with hiB blood, till all hia heart waa culd 

With formleaa fear; and er'n on Arthar fell 

Cunfbtlon, since he saw not whom be f(>nght. 

Fur fHend and foe were ahadowa in the miat, 

And Mend slew (Hend not knowing whom he alaw ; 

And some had vlsinns oat of golden yooth, 

And some beheld the faces of old ghosts 

Look in npon the battle; and in the miat 

Waa many a noble deed, many a base. 

And chance and craft and strength in single ilgbta, 

And ever and anon with host to host 

Shocks, and the splintering spear, the hard mail 

hewn, 
Shield-breakinga, and the clash of branda, the craah 
Of battleaxes on shatter'd helms, and shrieks 
After the Christ, of those who fklling down 
Looked up for heaven, and only aaw the miat ; 
And shoata of heathen and the traitor knights, 
Oatha, inanlt, lUth, and monstroos blaaphemiea, 
Sweat, writhings, anguish, laboring of tbe Innga, 
In that close mist, and cryinga for tbe light. 
Moans of the dying, and voicea of the dead. 

Last, aa by some one deathbed after wail 
Of suffering, silence follows, or thro' death 
Or deatlilike swoon, thna over all that shore, 
Sare for some whisper of the seething seas, 
A dead hash fell ; bat when the dbloroos day 
Grew drearier toward twilight lidling, came 
A bitter wind, clear f\rom the north, and blew 
The mist aside, and with that wind the tide 
Rose, and the pale King glanced acroaa the field 
Of battle : bat no man was moving then ; 
Ncir any cry of Christian heard thereon. 
Nor yet of heathen ; only the wan wave 
Brake in among dead faces, to and f^o 
Swaying the helpleM bauds, and np and down 
Tumbling the hollow helmets of the fallen, 
And shiver'd brands that once bad fought with Bome, 
And rolling far along the gloomy shores 
The voice of days of old and days to be. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere, 
And whiter than the mist that all day long 
Had held the field of battle was the King : 

"Hearest thou thia great voice that shakes the 
world. 
And wastes the narrow realm whereon we more, 
And l>eats upon the fiices of the dead, 
My dead, aa tho* they had not died for me ?— 
O Bedivere, for on my heart hath fall'n 
Confhaion, till I know not what I am. 
Nor whence I am, nor whether I be King, 
Behold, I seem but King among the dead." 

Then spake the bold Sir Bedivere; "My King, 
King everywhere ! and so the dead have kings, 
There also will I worship thee as King. 
Tet still thy life is whole, and still I live 
Who love thee ; but who hates thee, he that brooght 
The heathen back among os, yonder stands, 
Modred, unharmed, the traitor of thine honae.** 

Then spake the King : ** My house hath been my 
doom. 
But call not thon this traitor of my honse 
Who hath but dwelt beneath one roof with me. 
My houae are rather they who sware my vows. 
Tea, even while they brake them, own'd me King. 
And well for thee, aaying in my dark hour. 
When ail the purport of my throne hath fall'd. 
That qnick or dead thon boldest me for King. 
King am I, whataoever be their cry; 
And one last act of kinghood shalt thou see 
Tet, ere I pass." And uttering this the King 



Made at the man : then Modred smote bis Mege 
Hard on tliat helm which many a heathen swurd 
Had beaten thin ; while Arthar at one blow. 
Striking the last stroke with Bxcalibar, 
Slew him, and all but alain himaeU; be felL 

So all day long the noiae of battle roird 
Among the roountalns by the winter aea : 
Until King Arthur's Tsble, man by man. 
Had fkirn in Lyonueaae nboai their lord. 
King Arthur. Then, because hia wound was deep^ 
The bold Sir Bedivete uplifted him. 
And bore him to a chapel nigh the field, 
A broken chancel with a broken cross. 
That stood on a dark strait of barren land : 
On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon waa Ibll. 

Then apake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere: 
"The sequel of to-day unsolders all 
The goodliest fellowship of Ikmoas knights 
Whereof this world holds record. Such a sleep 
They sleep— the men I loved. I think that we 
Shall never more, at any fhture time. 
Delight onr aouls with Ulk of knightly deeds. 
Walking atMMit the gardens and the balla 
Of Camelot, as in the days that were. 
I perish by this people which I made— 
Tho' Merlin sware that I ahould come again 
To rule once more ; but, let what will be, be, 
I am so deeply amitten thro* the helm 
That without help I cannot laat till mom. 
Thon therefore take my brand Bxcalibur, 
Which waa my pride : for thou rememberest bow 
In those old days, one summer noon, an arm 
Rose up from out the boaom of the lake. 
Clothed in white aamlte, mystic, wonderful. 
Holding the sword— and how I row*d across 
And took it, and have worn it, like a king ; 
And, wheresoever I am sung or told 
In aftertime, thia alao shall be known : 
But now delay not : take Bxcalibur, 
And fling him far into the middle mere ; 
Watch what thou sefet, and lightly bring me word." 

To him replied the bold Sir Bedivere; 
"It ia not meet, Sir King, to leave thee thus. 
Aidless, alone, and smitten thro* the helm — 
A little thing may harm a wounded man ; 
Tet I thy best will all perform at fhll. 
Watch what I see, and lightly bring thee word.** 

• 

So saying, fh)m the min^d shrine he stept, 
And in tbe moon athwart the place of tombs. 
Where lay the mighty bones of sncient men. 
Old knights, and over them the eea-wind sang 
Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam. He, stepping down 
By sigaag paths, and Juts of pointed rock, 
Came on the shining levela of the lake. 

There drew he forth tbe brand Kzcalibur, 
And o'er him, drawing it, the winter moon. 
Brightening the akirta of a long cloud, ran forth 
And sparkled keen with flnoet against the hilt : 
*For all the haft twinkled vrith diamond sparka, 
Myriada of topas-llghta, and Jacinth- work 
Of subtlest Jewelry. He gated so long 
That both his eyes were dasaled as he stood. 
This way and that dividing the swift mind, 
In act to throw : but at the last it aeem'd 
Better to leave Bxcalibor conceal'd 
There in the many-knotted waterflaga. 
That whiatled stiff and dry about the msrge. 
So strode he back slow to the wounded King. 

Then spake King Arthar to Sir Bedivere; 
" Hast thou perform'd my mission which I gsve ? 
What ia it thou haat seen? or what haat heard r* 
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Aud answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 
*'I heard the ripple washing in the reeda, 
Aud the wild water lapping un the crag.** 

To whom replied King Artbnr, faint and pale : 
**Thon haat betraj'd thy nature and thj name, 
Not rendering tme answer, as beaeem'd 
Thy (Salty, nor like a noble knight : 
Fur surer sign had followed, either hand, 
Or voice, or elae a motion of the mere. 
This is a shameftil thing for men to lie. 
Tet now, I charge thee, quickly go again. 
As thou art lief and dear, and do the thing 
I bade thee, watch, aud lightly bring me word.*' 

Then went Sir Bedivere the second time 
Across the ridge, and paced beside the mere, 
Ckinnting the dewy pebbles, flx'd in thoaght ; 
But when he saw the wonder of the hilt. 
How curiously and strangely chased, he smote 
Ills palms together, and he cried aloud: 

"And if indeed I cast the brand away. 
Surely a precious thing, one worthy note. 
Should thus be lost for ever from the earth. 
Which might have pleased the eyes of many men. 
What good should follow this, if this were done? 
What harm, undone? Deep harm to disobey. 
Seeing obedience is the bond of rale. 
Were it well to obey then, if a king demand 
An act unprofitable, against himself? 
The King is sick, and knowsnot what he does. 
What record, or what relic of4ny lord 
^ould be to aftertime, but empty breath 
And rumors of a doubt ? Bat were this kept. 
Stored In some treasure-house of mighty kings, 
S<»me one might show it at a Joust of arms. 
Saying, * King Arthur's sword, Bxcallbnr, 
Wrought by the lonely maiden of the Lake. 
Nine years she wrought It, sitting in the deeps 
Upon the hidden bases of the hills.' 
So might some old man speak in the aftertime 
To all the people, winning reverence. 
But now much honor and much fame were lost." 

So spake he, clouded with his own conceit. 
And hid Excalibur the second time. 
And so strode back slow to the wounded King. 

Then spoke King Arthur, breathing heavily: 
"What is it thou hast seen? or what hast heard?** 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere : 
" I heard the water lapping on the crag, 
And the long ripple washing in the reeds." 

To whom replied King Arthur, much in wrath: 
"Ah, miserable and unkind, untrue, 
Unknlghtly, traitor-hearted ! Woe is me 1 
Authority forgets a dying king. 
Laid widow'd of the power in his eye 
That bow'd the will. I see thee what thou art, 
For thou, the latest-left of nil my knights. 
In whom should meet the offices of all. 
Thou wouldst betray me for the precious hilt ; 
Either from last of gold, or like a girl 
Validng the giddy pleasure of the eyes. 
Yet, for a man may foil in duty twice. 
And the third time may prosper, get thee hence : 
But, if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 
I will arise and ally thee with my hands." 

Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and ran. 
And, leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush beds, and cintch'd the sword, 
And strongly wheel'd, and threw it. The great brand 
Made lightnings in the splendor of the moon. 
And flashing round and round, and whirl'd in an arch. 



Shot like a streamer of the northern mom. 
Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 
By night, with noises of the Northern Sea. 
So flash'd and fell the brand Excalibur: 
But ere he dipt the snrface, rose an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderfhl. 
And caught him by the hilt, and brandlsh'd him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere. 
And lightly went the other to the King. 

Then spoke King Arthur, drawing thicker brenth : 
"Now see I by thine eyes that this is done. 
Speak out: what is it thou hast heard, or seen?*' 
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And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere ; 

Sir King, I dosed mine eyelids, lest the gems 
Should blind my purpose, for I never saw. 
Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die. 
Not tho* I live three lives of mortal men. 
So great a miracle as yonder hilL 
Then with both hands I flung him, wheeling him ; 
But when I look'd again, behold an arm. 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderfal, 
That caught him by the hilt and brandlsh'd him 
Three timea, and drew him under in the mere." 
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And answer made King Arthur, breathing bard : 
My end draws nigh ; 'tis time that I were gone. 
Make broad thy shoulders to receive ray weight. 
And bear me to the margin ; yet I fear 
My wound hath taken cold, and I shall die.' 
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So saying, fh)ra the pavement he half rose. 
Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm, 
And looking wistfully with wide blue eyes 
As in a picture. Him Sir Bedivere 
Remorsefully regarded thro' his tears. 
And would have spoken, but he found not wnrdx ; 
Then took with care, and kneeling on one knee, 
0*er both his shoulders drew the languid bands, 
And rising bore him thro' the place of tombs. 

But, as he walk'd. King Arthur panted hard. 
Like one that feels a nightmare on his bed 
When all the house is mute. So sigh'd the King, 
Muttering and murmuring at his ear, "Quick, quick ! 
I fbar it is too late, and I shall die." 
But the other swiftly strode firom ridge to ridge. 
Clothed with hie breath, and looking, as he walk'd. 
Larger than human on the firoaen hills. 
He heard the deep behind him, and a cry 
Before. His own thought drove him like a goad. 
Dry clashed his harness in the icy caves 
And barren chasms, and all to left and right 
The bare black cliff clang'd round him, as he based 
His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels— 
And on a sudden, lo ! the level lake. 
And the long glories of the winter moon. 

Then saw they how there hove a dusky barge. 
Dark as a fhneral scarf flrom stem to stem. 
Beneath them ; and descending they were ware 
That all the decks were dense with stately forms, 
Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream— by these 
Three queens with crowns of gold : and from them 

rose 
A cry that shtver'd to the tingling stars. 
And, as It were one voice, an agony 
Of lamentation, like a wind that shrills 
All night in a waste land, where no one comes, 
Or hath come, since the making of the world. 

Then murmur'd Arthur, "Place me in the barge." 
So to tlie barge they came. There those three queens 
Put forth their hands, and took the King, and wept. 
But she, that rose the tallest of them nil 
And foirest, laid his head upon her lap, 
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And looMd the thfttter'd CAtqne, and chafed hlB hands. 
And caird him by hU name, complaining load. 
And dropping bitter tears against a brow 
Striped with dark blood : for all his (kce was white 
And colorless, and like the wither'd moon 
Smote by the fi-esh beam oi the springing east ; 
And all his greaves and caisses dash*d with drops 
Of onset : and the light and lostrons cnrla— 
That made his forehead like a rising snn 
High from the dais-throne— were parch'd with dost ; 
Or, clotted into points and hanging loose, 
Mlz*d with the knightly growth that fringed his lips. 
So like a shatter'd colamn lay the King ; 
Not like that Arthur who, with lance in rest, 
From spor to plome a star of tonmament. 
Shot thro' the lists at Caroelot, and charged 
Before the eyes of ladies and of kings. 

Then londly cried the bold Sir Bedivere : 
"Ah ! my Lord Arthur, whither shall I gof 
Where shall I hide my forehead and my eyes? 
For now I see the tme old tiroes are dead, 
When every morning bronght a noble chance, 
And every chance brought ont a noble knight. 
Sach times have been not since the light that led 
The holy Blders with the gift of myrrh. 
Bot now the whole Round Table is dissolved, 
Which was an image of the mighty world. 
And I, the last, go forth companionless. 
And the days darken round me, and the years. 
Among new men, strange Csces, other minds." 

And slowly answer'd Arthur from the barge : 
"The old order changeth, yielding place to new. 
And God fhlflls himself In many ways. 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
Comfort thyself: what comfort is in mef 
I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within himself make pure 1 but thou. 
If thou shonldst never see my face again. 
Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain. 
It knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 
But now farewelL I am going a long way 



With these thou setet— if indeed I go 

(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt)— 

To the island-valley of Avilion ; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 

Deep-meadow'd, happy, Citir with orchard lawns 

And bowery hollows crown*d with summer sea. 

Where I will heal me of my grievous wound." 

So said he, and the barge with oar and safl 
Moved from the brink, like some fUl-breasted swtn 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death. 
Raffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 
Looked one black dot against the verge of dawn, 
And on the mere the wailing died away. 

But when that moan had past for evermore. 
The stillness of the dead world's winter dawn 
Amaxed him, and he groan'd, "The King is gone." 
And therewithal came on him the weird rhyme, 

From the great deep to the great de^ he goes.*' 
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Whereat be slowly tum'd and slowly clomb 
The last hard footstep of that Iron crag ; 
Thence mark'd the black hull moving yet, and criedj 
"He passes to be King among the dead. 
And after healing of his grievous wound 
He comes again ; but — ^if he come no more — 
O me, be yon dark queens in yon black boat, 
Who shrlek'd and waU'd, the three whereat we gated 
On that high day, wRn, clothed with living light, '■ 
They stood before his throne in silence, frleuds 
Of Arthur, who should help him at his need f 

Then from the dawn It seem'd there came, but blot 
As from beyond the limit of the world. 
Like the last echo bom of a great cry. 
Sounds, as if some fair city were one voice 
Around a king returning from his wars. 

Thereat once more he moved about, and clomb 
Bv'n to the highest he could climb, and saw. 
Straining his eyes beneath an arch of hand, 
Or thought he saw, the speck that bare the King, 
Down that long water opening on the deep 
Somewhere far off, pass on and on, and go 
From less to less and vanish into light. 
And the new sun rose bringing the new year. 
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O LOTAL to the royal in thyself; 
And loyal to thy land, as this to thee— 
Bear witness, that rememberable day, 
When, pale as yet, and fever-worn, the Prince 
Who scarce had pluck'd his flickering life again 
From halfway down the shadow of the grave, 
Past with thee thro' thy people and their love, 
And London roll'd one tide of Joy thro' all 
B,eT trebled millions, and loud leagues of man 
And welcome ! witness, too, the silent cry, 
The prayer of many a race and creed and clime— 
Thunderless lightnings striking under sea 
From sunset and sunrise of all thy realm. 
And that true North, whereof we lately heard 
A strain to shame us "keep you to yourselves; 
So loyal is too costly 1 friends— your love 
Is but a burthen : loose the bond, and ga" 
Is this the tone of empire 7 here the fkith 
That made us rulers f this, indeed, her voice 
And meaning, whom the roar of Hougoumont 



Left mightiest of all peoples under heaven ? 
What shock has fooPd her since, that she should speak 
So feebly 1 wealthier— wealthier— hour by hoar ! 
The voice of Britain, or a sinking land. 
Some third-rate isle half-lost among her seas? 
77^0 rang her voice, when the fhU city peal'd 
Thee and thy Prince 1 The loyal to their crown 
Are loyal to their own far sons, who love 
Our ocean-empire with her boundless homes 
For ever-broadening England, and her throne 
In our vast Orient, and one isle, one isle. 
That knows not her own greatness : if she knows 
And dreads it we are fall'n.— But thou, my Qaeeo, 
Not for itself, but thro* thy living love 
For one to whom I nmde It o'er his grave 
Sacred, accept this old ImperfiKt tale. 
New-old, and shadowing Sense at war with Soul 
Rather than that gray king, whose name, a ghost, 
Streams like a cloud, man -shaped, fbom mountain 
peak. 
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d cleares to cairn and cromlech still ; or him 
Geoffrey's hook, or him of Malleor's, one 
Dch'd by the adnlteroos linger of a time 
at hoTer*d between war and wantonness, 
d crownings and dethronements: take withal 
J poet's blessing, and his trost that Heaven 
11 blow the tempest in the distance back 
>m thine and onrs : for some are scared, who mark, 
wisely or unwisely, signs of storm, 
iverings of every rane with every wind, 
d wordy tmcklings to the transient hoar, 
d fierce or careless looseners of the fhith, 
id Softneas breeding scorn of simple life. 



Or Cowardice, the child of lost for gold, 
Or Labor, with a groan and not a voice, 
Or Art with poisonous honey stol'n from France, 
And that which knows, but careful for itself, 
And that which knows not, ruling that which knows 
To its own harm : the goal of this great world 
Lies beyond sight : yet — ^if our slowly-grown 
And crown'd Republic's crowning common-sense. 
That saved her many times, not fail-^their fears 
Are morning shadows huger than the shapes * 

That cait them, not those gloomier which for^o 
The darkness of that battle in the West, 
Where all of high and holy dies away. 



THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH. 



■ Son of him with whom we strove for power— 
Hiose will is lord thro* all his world-domain— 
Vho made the serf a man, and burst his chain — 
B given our Prince his own Imperial Flower, 

Alezandrovna. 
d welcome, Russian flower, a people's pride, 
'o Britain, when her flowers begin to blow I 
Vom love to love, from home to home you go, 
Mn mother unto mother, stately bride, 

Marie- Alezandrovna. 

n. 

B golden news along the steppee is blown, 
Lud at thy name the Tartar tents are stirred; 
nburv and all the Caucasus have heard ; 
d all the sultry palms of India known, 

Alezandrovna. 
B voices of our universal sea, 
hQ capes of Afric as on cliflb of Kent, 
"he Maoris and that Isle of Continent, 
4 loyal pines of Canada murmur thee, 

Marie- Alezandrovna ! 

ra. 

r empires branching, both, in lusty life 1— 
et Harold's England fell to Norman swords ; 
et thine own land has bow'd to Tartar hordes 
oe Snglieh Harold gave its throne a wife, 

Alezandrovna 1 



For thrones and peoples are as waifs that swing. 
And float or fall, in endless ebb and flow ; 
But who love best have best the grace to know 

That Love by right divine is deathless king, 

Marie-Alezandrovna I 

IV. 
And love has led thee to the stranger land. 
Where men are bold and strongly say their say:— 
See empire upon empire smiles to-day. 
As thou with thy young, lover hand in hand, 

Alezandrovna ! 
So now thy ftiller life is in the West, 
Whose hand at home was gracious to thy poor: 
Thy name was blest within the narrow door; 
Here also, Marie, shall thy name be blrat, 

Marie-Alezandrovna ! 

V. 

Shall fears and jealous hatreds flame again f 
Or at thy coming. Princess, everywhere, 
The blue heaven break, and some diviner air 
Breathe thro' the world and change the hearts of 
men, 

Alezandrovna f 
But hearts that change not, love that cannot cease. 
And peace be yours, the peace of soul in soul ! 
And howsoever this wild world may roll. 
Between your peoples truth and manful peace, 

Alfred— Alezandrovna 1 



IN THE GARDEN AT SWAINSTON. 



NiOBTnfOALzs warbled without— 
Within was weeping for thee; 

Shadows of three dead men 
Walked in the walks with me ; 

Shadows of three dead men. 
And thou wast one of the three. 

Nightingales sang in the woods— 

The master was far away; 
Nightingales warbled and sang 



Of a passion that lasts bu^ a day; 
Still in the house in his coflin 
The prince of courtesy lay. 

Two dead men have I known 

In courtesy like to thee; 
Two dead men have I loved 

With a love that ever will be; 
Three dead men have I loved. 

And thou art last of the three. 
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Lous lioes of cliff breaking bare left a cbasm ; 
Aud in tbe cbaam are foam and jdlow aanda; 
Beyond, red roofo abont a narrow wbarf 
In cluster ; then a moolder'd cbnrcb ; and higher 
A long street dimba to one taIl-tower*d mill ; 
And high in heaven behind It a gray down 
With Daniah barrows : aud a haxel-wood, 
By autamn natters haanted, flourishes 
Oreen in a cnplike hollow of the down. 

Here on tliis beach a hondred years ago, 
Three children of three houses, Annie Lee, 
The prettiest little damsel in the port, 
And Philip Ray, the miller's only son. 
And Enoch Arden, a rough sailor's lad 
Made orphan by a winter shipwreck, play*d 
Among the waste and lumber of the shore, 
Hard coils of cordage, swarthy flshlng-nets, 
Anchom of rusty fluke, and boats up-drawn ; 
And built their castles of dissolving sand 
To watch them overflowed, or following up 
And flying the white breaker, daily left 
The little footprint daily washed away. 

A narrow cave ran in beneath the cliff; 
Jn this the children play*d at keeping house, 
^noch waa host one day, Philip the next. 
While Annie still was mistress ; but at times 
Enocn would hold possession for a week : 
"This is my house and this my little wife.** 
**Mine too,'* said Philip, "turn and tuni aljout:** 
When, ii they qnarrell'd, Enoch stronger-made 
Waa master : then would Philip, his blue eyes 
All flooded with the helpless wrath of tears. 
Shriek out, **I hate you, Enoch," and at this 
The little wife would weep for company. 
And pray them not to quarrel for her sake, 
Aud say she would be little wife to both. 

But when the dawn of roey childhood past. 
And the new warmth of life's ascending sun 
Waa felt by either, either flzt his heart 
On that one girl : and Enoch spoke his love. 
But Philip loved in silence : and the girl 
Seem'd kinder unto Philip than to him ; 
But she loved Enoch ; tho' she knew it not^ 
And would if a^k'd deny it. Enoch set 
A purpose evermore before his eyes, 
To hoard all savings to the uttermost, . 
To purchase his own boat, and make a home 
For Annie : and so prosper'd that at last 
A luckier or a bolder flsherman, 
A carefhller in peril, did not breathe 
For leagues along that breaker-beaten coast 
Than Enoch. Likewise had he served a year 
On board a merchantman, and made himself 
Full sailor ; and he thrice had pluck'd a life 
From the dread sweep of the down-streaming seas: 
And all men look'd upon him fkvorably : 
And ere he toach*d his one-and-twentieth May, 
He purchased his own boat^ and made a home 
For Annie, neat and nestlike, half-way up 
The narrow street that clamber'd toward the miU. 

Then on a golden autumn eventide. 
The younger people making holiday, 
With bag and aack and basket, great and small. 
Went nutting to the haaela, PhillD stay'd 



(His father lying sick and needing him) 
An hour behind ; but as he climbed the bin. 
Just where the prone edge of tbe wood began 
To (ieatber toward the hollow, saw the pair, 
Enoch aud Annie, sitting hand-ln-hand. 
His large gray eyes and weather-beaten face 
All-kindled by a atlU aud sacred Are, 
That burned as on an alur. Philip look'd. 
And in their eyes and faces read his doom: 
Then, as their faces grew together, groan'd 
And sHpt aside, and like a wounded life 
Crept down into the hollows of the wood ; 
There, while the rest were loud with merry-maklDg, 
Had his dark hour nuH^eii, and ro^e and past 
Bearing a lifelong burdeu iu his heart. 

So these were wed, and merrily rang the bells, 
And merrily ran tbe years, seven happy years, 
Seven happy years of health and competence. 
And mutual love and honorable toil; 
With children ; flrst a daughter. In him woke. 
With his flrst babe's flrst cry, the noble wi«h 
To save all earnings to the uttermost. 
And give his child a better bringiug-np 
Than his had been, or hers ; a wish renew*d. 
When two years after came a boy to be 
The rosy idol of her solitudes. 
While Enoch was abroad on wrathfhl seas. 
Or often Journeying landward : for in truth 
Enoch's white horse, and Enoch's ocean-epofl 
In ocean-wmelling osier, and h\i face. 
Rough-redden 'd with a thousand winter-gales. 
Not only to the market-cross were known. 
But in the leafy lanes behind the down. 
Far as the portal-warding lion-whelp, 
Aud pcHcock-yewtree of the lonely UaL, 
Whose Friday fare was Enoca's ministering. 

Then came a change, as all things human change 
Ten miles to northward of the narrow port 
Open'd a larger haven: thither used 
Enoch at times to go by land or sea: 
And once when there, and clambering on a mast 
In harbor, by mischance he slipt and fell : 
A limb was broken when they lifted him; 
And while he lay recovering there, his wife 
Bore him another son, a sickly one : 
Another hand crept too across his trade 
Taking her bread and theirs: and on him MH, 
Altho* a grave and staid Ood-fearing man. 
Yet lying thus inactive, doubt and gloouL 
He seem'd, as in a nightmare of the night. 
To see his children leading evermore 
Low miserable lives of hand-to-mouth. 
And her, he loved, a beggar : then he pray*d 
"Save them from this, whatever comes to me.* 
And while he pray'd, the master of that ahip 
Enoch had served in, hearing his mischance, 
Came, for he knew the man and valued him, 
Reporting of his vessel China-bound, 
And wanting yet a boatswain. Would be go? 
There yet were many weeks before she sall'd, 
Sail'd ftom this port Would Enoch have the plaoc^ 
And Enoch all at once assented to it, 
Rejoicing at that answer to hia prayer. 

So now that shadow of mischance appear'd 
No graver than aa when some ittle cloud 
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ff the flery highway of the bod, 
lies a lifht in the offlng : yet the wife — 
he was gone ~ the children » what to do? 
Buoch lay loug-pouderiog on hie plaDs ; 
1 the boat— and yet he lored her well— 
oany a rough aea had he weather'd in her i 
ew her, as a horseman knowa hla horse — 
et to sell her— then with what she broaght 
oods and stores— set Annie forth in trade 
ill that seamen needed or their wives— 
i^t she keep the house while he was gone. 
I he not trade himself oat yonder f go 
oyage more than once? yea twice or thnce- 
as needed— last, returning rich, 
e the master of a larger craft, 
Ibller profits lead an easier life, 
Bll his pretty yonng ones educated, 
ass his days in peace among his own. 

s Bnoch In his heart determined all : 
moving homeward came on Annie pale, 
ig the sickly babe, her latest-bom. 
rd she started with a happy cry, 
lid the feeble infhnt in his arms ; 
1 Bnoch took, and handled all his limbs, 
ised his weight, and fondled fiitherlike, 
id no heart to break his purposes 
Aie, till the morrow, when he spoke. 

a first since Enoch*8 golden ring had girt 

Dger, Annie fought against his will : 

)t with brawling opposition she, 

anifold entreaties, many a tear, 

a sad kiss by day by night renew*d 

that all evil would come out of it) 

;ht him, snppUcating, if he cared 

sr or his dear children, not to ga 

t for his own self caring but her, 

ad her children, let her plead in vain ; 

eving held his will, and bore it thro*. 

Bnoch parted with his old sea-flriend, 

it Annie goods and stores, and set his hand 

their little streetward sitting-room 

shelf and comer for the goods and stores. 

day long till Bnoch's last at home, 
ig their pretty cabin, hammer and axe, 

and saw, while Annie seem'd to hear 
wn death-scaifoid rising, shriird and rang, 
lis was ended, and his careful hand,— 
pace was narrow,— having order'd all 
it as neat and close as Nature packs 
lossom or her seedling, paused ; and he, 
leeds would work for Annie to the last, 
ding tired, heavily slept till mom. 

Bnoch ftced this morning ot farewell 
:ly and boldly. All his Annie's fears, 
IS his Annie's, were a laughter to him. 
Doch as a brave Ood-fearing man 

himself down, and in that mystery 
i Ood-in-man is one with man-in-Qod, 

I for a blessing on his wife and babes 
)ver came to him : and then he said, 
ie, this voyage by the grace of God 
»ring fair weather yet to all of us. 

a clean hearth and a clear fire for me, 

II be back, my girl, before you know it" 
lightly rocking baby's cradle, "and he, 
iretty, puny, weakly little one,— 

for I love him all the better for it— 
less him, he shall sit upon my knees, 
will tell him tales of foreign parts, 
lake him merry when I come home again. 
Annie, come, cheer up before I go.** 

mnnlng on thus hopefhlly she heard, 
hnoit hoped herself; but when he tum'd 



The current of his talk to graver things 
In sailor fkshion roughly sermonizing 
On providence and trust in Heaven, she heard, 
Heard and not heard him ; as the village girl. 
Who sets her pitcher underneath the spring. 
Musing on him that used to fill it for her. 
Hears and not hears, and lets It overflow. 

At length she spoke, "O Bnoch, you are wise; 
And yet for all your wisdom well know I 
That I shall look upon your face no more.* 

"Well then,** said Bnoch, "I shall look on yourn. 
Annie, the ship I sail in passes here 
(He named the day) ; get you a seaman's glass. 
Spy out my face, and laugh at all your fears." 

But when the last of those last moments came, 
"Annie, my girl, cheer np, be comforted, 
Look to the babes, and till 1 Mme again, 
Keep everything shipshape, for I must go. 
And fear no more for me ; or if you fear 
Cast all your cares on God ; that anchor holdfL 
Is He not yonder in those uttermost 
Parts of the morning ? if I flee to these 
Can I go flrom Him? and the sea is His, 
The sea is His : He made It*' 

Bnoch rose. 
Cast his strong arms about his drooping wife. 
And kiss'd his wonder-stricken little ones; 
But for the third, the sickly one, who slept 
After a night of feverous wakefulness, 
When Annie would have raised him Bnoch said, 
" Wake him not ; let him sleep ; how should tha 

chUd 
Bemember this?** and kiss'd him in his cot, 
But Annie flrom her baby's forehead cllpt 
A tiny curl, and gave it: this he kept 
Thro' all his fhtnre; but now hastily caught 
His bundle, waved his hand, and went his way. 

She, when the day that Bnoch mention'd came, 
Borrow'd a glass, but all in vain : perhaps 
She could not fix the glass to suit her eye ; 
Perhaps her eye was dim, hand tremulous : 
She saw him not: and while he stood on deck 
Waving, the moment and the vessel past. 

Bv'n to the last dip of the vanishing sail 
Sh' watch 'd it, and departed weeping Toi nim; 
Then, tho' she mourn *d his absence as his grave. 
Set her sad will no less to chime with his. 
But throve not in her trade, not being bred 
To barter, nor compensating the want 
By shrewdness, neither capable of lies, 
Nor aaking overmuch and taking less, 
And still foreboding "What would Bnoch sayf* 
For more than once, in days of dlfllculty 
And pressure, had she sold her wares for less 
Than what sbe gave in buying what she sold : 
She fsU'd and sadden'd knowing it; and thus, 
Bxpectant of that news which never came, 
Gain'd for her own a scanty sustenance. 
And lived a life of silent melancholy. 

Now the third child was sickly bom and grew 
Yet sicklier, tho* the mother cared for it 
With all a mothers care: nevertheless. 
Whether her business often call'd her flrom it, 
Or thro* the want of what it needed most. 
Or means to pay the voice who best could teU 
What most it needed— howsoe'er it was. 
After a lingering,— ere she was aware, — 
Like the caged bird escaping suddenly, 
The little innocent soul flitted away. 

I In that aame week when Annie buried It* 
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Philip*! tni« heart, which hanger'd for her peace 
(Since Enoch left he had not look'd upon her)* 
Smote him, a« having kept aloof so long. 
'*Sarelj/* said Philip, "I may see her now, 
May be some little comfort ;" therefore went. 
Past thro* the solitary room in front, 
Paused for a moment at an inner door, 
Then stmck it tlirice, and, no one opening, 
Bnter*d ; bat Annie, seated with her grief, 
Fresh firom the burial of her little one. 
Cared not to look on any human face. 
But turn'd her own toward the wall and wept 
Then Philip standing up said fiUteringly, 
"Annie, I came to ask a favor of yoo." 

He spoke: the passion in her moan'd reply, 
** Favor from one so sad and «o forlorn 
As I am >** half abashed him ; yet unask'd. 
His bashfUlness and tenderness at war. 
He set himself beside her, saying to her: 

" I came to speak to you of what he wish*d, 
Bnodi, your husband : I have ever said 
Ton chose the best among us— a strong man: 
For where he flxt his heart he set his hand 
To do the thing he wiird, and bore It thro*. 
And wherefore did he go this weary way. 
And leave you lonely? not to see the worlds 
For pleasure f— nay, but for Uie wherewithal 
To give his babes a better oringing-up 
Than his had been, or yoi.rs* ttiat was his wish. 
And if he come again, vext will he be 
To And the precious morning hours were lost 
And it would vex him even in his grave, 
ff be could know his babes were running wild 
Like colts about the waste. So, Annie, now— 
Have vre not known each other all our lives f 
I do beseech you by ttie love you bear 
Him and his children not to say me nay— 
For, if yod will, when Enoch comes again 
Why then he shall repay me— if yon will, 
Annie— for I am rich and well-to-do. 
Now let me put the boy and girl to school* 
This is the favor that I came to ask.** 

Then Annie with her brows against the wall 
Answer'd, "I cannot look yon in the face; 
I seem so foolish and so broken down; 
When you came in my sorrow broke me down ; 
And now I think your kindnesH breaks me down; 
But Enoch lives; that is borne in on me; 
He will repay yon : money can be repaid ; 
Not kindness such as yours." 

And Philip ask'd 
" Then yon will let me, Annie ?** 

There she tum*d. 
She rose, and llxt her swimming eyes upon him. 
And dwelt a moment on his kindly face. 
Then calling down a blessing on bis head 
Caught at bis hand and wrung it passionately. 
And past into the little garth beyond. 
So lifted up in spirit he moved away. 

Then Philip put the boy and girl to school, 
And bought them needful books, and every way. 
Like one who does his duty by his own, 
Made himself theirs ; and tho' for Annie's sake. 
Fearing the lazy gossip of the port. 
He oft denied his heart his dearest wish. 
And seldom crost her threshold, yet he sent 
Gifts by the children, garden-herbs and fruit. 
The late and early roses from his wall, 
Or conies trom the down, and now and then. 
With some pretext of fineness in the meal 
To save the offence of charitable, flour 
From hia tall mill that whistled on the waste. 



But Philip did not fathom Annie's mind : 
Scarce could the woman when he came upon her, 
Out of fhll heart and boundless gratitude 
Light on a broken word to thank him with. 
But Philip was her children's all-in-all : 
From distant comers ot the street they ran 
To greet his hearty welcome heartily; 
Lords of his house and of hia mill were they: 
Worried his passive ear with petty wrongs 
Or pleasures, hung upon him, play'd with him 
And call'd him Father Philip. Philip gain'd 
As Enoch ^t ; for Enoch seem*d to them 
Uncertain as a vision or a dream. 
Faint as a figure seen in early dawn 
Down at the far end of an avenue, 
Qoing we know not where ; and so ten years. 
Since Enoch left his hearth and native land. 
Fled forward, and no news of Enoch came. 

It chanced one evening Annie's children long*d 
To go with othens nutting to the wood. 
And Annie would go with them : then they begg'd 
For Father Philip (as they him call'd) too : 
Him, like the working-liee In bloeeom-dnst, 
Blanch'd with his mill, they found ; and saying to 

him, 
"Come with us, Father Philip," he denied; 
But when ^.he children pluck'd at him to go. 
He laugh'd, and yielded readily to their wish, 
For was not Annie with them f and they went 

But after scaling half the weary down, 
Just where the prone edge of the wood began 
To feather toward the hollow, all her force 
Fail'd her, and sighing "Let me rest "she said* 
So Philip rested with her well-content; 
While all the younger ones with jubilant cries 
Broke from their eiders, and tumnltuously 
Doim thro' the whitening hazels made a plunge 
To the bottom, and dispersed, and bent or broke 
The lithe reioctaut boughs to tear away 
Their tawny clusters, crjring to each other 
And calling, here and there^ about the wood. 

But Philip sitting at her side forgot 
Her presence, and remember'd one dark hour 
Here in this wood, when like a wounded lifto 
He crept into the shadow : at last he said, 
Lifting his honest forehead, "Listen, Annie, 
How merry they are down yonder in the wood." 
"Tired, Annie?" for she did not speak a word. 
"Tired?" but her face hsd fall'n upon her hands; 
At which, as with a kind of anger in him, 
" The ship was lost," he said, " the ship was loet ! 
No more of that! why should yon kill yourself 
And make them orphans quite?" And Annie said, 
" I thought not of it : but — I know not why— 
Their voices make me feel so solitary." 

Then Philip coming somewhat closer spoke. 
" Annie, there is a thing upon my mind, 
And it has been upon my mind so long, 
That tho' I know not when it first came there, 
I know that it will out at last. O Annie, 
It is beyond all hope, Against all chance. 
That he who left you ten long years ago 
Should still be living; well then— let me speak r 
I grieve to see yon poor and wanting help: 
1 cannot help yon as I wish to do 
Unless — they say that women are so quick — 
Perhfips yon know what I would have you know-* 
I wish you for my wife. I fain would prove 
A father to your children : I do think 
They love me as a flit her : I am sure 
That I love them as if they were mine own t 
And I believe, if you were fast my wife. 
That after all these sad uncertain years, 
We might be still as happy aa Gtod grants 
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To any of flis creatnrefl. Think opon it: 
For I am well-to-do— no kin, no care. 
No boithen, aave my care for 700 and yoors ; 
And we have known each other all oar lives, 
And I have loved 700 longer than 70a know.*^ 



«t 



Then answer'd Annie ; tenderl7 she epoke : 
Yon have been as Ood's good angel in oar house. 
Ood bless 70a for it, God reward 70a for it, 
Philip, with something happier than m78elt 
Can one love twice f can 70a be ever loved 
As Enoch was f what Is it that yon ask V* 
*'I am content^** he answer'd, "to be loved 
A little after Enoch. ** "O," she cried. 
Scared as it were, " dear Philip, wait a while : 
If Enoch comes ~ bat Enoch will not come~ 
Yet wait a year, a year is not so long: 
Surely I shall be iriser in a year ; 

wait a litUe r PhUip sadly said, 
"Annie, as I have waited all my life 

1 well may wait a little/' " Nay,'* she cried, 

"I am bonnd: yoa have my promise — in a year: 
Will yon not bide yonr year as I bide mine f ** 
And Philip answered, " I will bide my year." 

Here both were mate, till Philip glancing op 
Beheld the dead flame of the fallen day 
Pass ftom the Danish barrow overhead : 
Then fearing night and chill for Annie rose, 
And sent his voice beneath him thro' the wood. 
Up came the children laden wflh their spoil ; 
Then all descended to the port, and there 
At Annie's door he pansed and gave bis hand. 
Saying gently, " Annie, when I spoke to you. 
That was yonr hour of weakness. I was wrong. 
1 am always bound to you, but you are tree.** 
Then Annie weeping answer'd, " I am bound." 

She spoke : and in one moment as it were. 
While yet she went abont her household ways, 
£v*n as she dwelt upon his latest words. 
That he had loved her longer than she knew, 
lliat autumn into autumn flash'd again. 
And there he stood once more before her fltce. 
Claiming her promise. "Is it a year?** she ask'd. 
"Yes, if the nuts," he said, "be ripe again: 
Come oat and see." But she— she put him off— 
80 mach to look to— such a change— a month- 
Give her a month— she knew that she was bound-^ 
A month— no more. Then Philip with his eyes 
Full of that lifelong hunger, and his voice 
Shaking a little- like a drunkard's hand, 
"Take your own time, Annie, take your own time.** 
And Annie could have wept for pity of him ; 
And yet she held him on delayingly 
With many a scarce-believable excuse. 
Trying his truth and his long-sufferanoe, 
•nil half-another year had slipt away. 

By this the laxy gossips of the port, 
Abhorrent of a calculation crost. 
Began to chafe as at a personal wrong. 
Some thought that Philip did but trifle with her ; 
Some that she but held off to draw him on ; 
And others laugh'd at her and Philip too, 
As simple folk that knew not their own minds; 
And one, in whom all evil fancies dung 
Like serpent eggs together, laughingly 
Would hint at worse in either. Her own son 
Was silent, tho' he often look'd his wish ; 
But evermore the daughter prest upon her 
To wed the man so dear to all of them 
And lift the household out of poverty ; 
And Philip's rotfy Ceice contracting grew 
Careworn and wan ; and all these things fell on her 
Sharp as reproach. 

At last one night it chanced 
That Annie could not sleep, but earnestly 
Pray'd for a sign, " my Enoch, is he gone ?'* 



Then compass'd round by the blind wall of night 

Brook'd not the expectant terror of her heart. 

Started lh>m bed, and struck herself a light, 

Then desperately seized the holy Book, 

Suddenly set it wide to And a sign. 

Suddenly put her finger on the text, 

"Under a palmtree." That was nothing to her: 

No meaning there: she closed the book and slept t 

When lo 1 her Enoch sitting on a height. 

Under a palmtree, over him the Sun : 

" He is gone," she thought, " he is happy, he is sing^ 

ing 
Hosanna in the hig^hest; yonder shines 
The Sun of Righteousness, and these be palms 
Whereof the happy people strowiug cried 
* Hosanna in the highest 1' " Here she woke. 
Resolved, sent for him and said wildly to him, 
"There is no reason why we should not wed." 
"Then for God's sake," he answer'd, "both oar 

sakes. 
So yoa will wed me, let it be at once." 

So these were wed and merrily rang the bells, 
Merrily rang the bells and they were wed. 
But never merrily beat Annie's heart. 
A footstep seem'd to fldl beside her path. 
She knew not whence ; a whisper on her ear. 
She knew not what ; nor loved she to be left 
Alone at home, nor ventured out alone. 
What ail'd her then, that ere she enter'd, often 
Her hand dwelt lingeringly on the latch. 
Fearing to enter: PhUip thought he knew: 
Such doubts and liears were common to her state. 
Being with child : but when her child was bom. 
Then her new child was as herself renew'd. 
Then the new mother came about her heart. 
Then her good Philip was her ail-iu-all. 
And that mysterloqp instinct wholly died. 

And where was Enoch f Prosperously sail'd 
The ship " Good Fortune," tho' at setting forth 
The Biscay, roughly ridging eastward, shook 
And almost overwhelm'd her, yet unvext 
She sllpt across the summer of the world. 
Then after a long tumble about the Cape 
And flrequent interchange of foul and fair. 
She passing thro' the summer world again. 
The breath of Heaven came continually 
And sent her sweetly By the golden isles, 
Till silent in her oriental haven. 

There Enoch traded for himself, and bought 
Quaint monsters for the market of those times, 
A gilded dragon, also, for the babes. 

Less Incky her home-voyage : at first indeed 
Thro' many a fkir sea-clrde, day by day, 
Scarce-rocking, her full-busted figure-head 
Stared o'er the ripple feathering fk'om her bows: 
Then follow'd calms, and then winds variable, 
Then balBing, a long course of them : and last 
Storm, such as drove her under moonless heavens 
Till hard upon the cry of " breakers " came 
The crash of ruin, and the loss of all 
But Enoch and two others. Half the night, 
Buoy'd upon fioating tackle and broken span, 
These drifted, stranding on an isle at mom 
Rich, but the loneliest in a lonely sea. 

No want was there of human sustenance. 
Soft firuitage, mighty nuts and nourishing roots; 
Nor save for pity was it hard to take 
The helpless life so wild that it was tame. 
There in a seaward-gaxing mountain-gorge 
They built, and thatch'd with leaves of palm, a hut. 
Half hut, half native cavern. So the three, 
Set in this Eden of all plenteousnees, 
I>welt with eternal summer, ill-content. 
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For one, the yoangeet, hardly more thao boy, 
Hoit in that ni^t of sadden rain and wreck, 
Lay lingering out a three-years' death-tn-life. 
They could not leave him. After he was gone, 
The two remaining found a fkllen stem ; 
And Enoch's comrade, careless of himself; 
Fire-hollowing this in Indian fkahion, fbU 
Son-stricken, and that other lived alone. 
In thoee two deaths he read God's warning **walt.** 

The mountain wooded to the peak, the lawns 
And wrinding glades high np like ways to Heaven, 
The slender coco's drooping crown of plomes, 
The lightning liash of insect and of bird, 
The lofitre of the long convolvnlases 
That cuil'd aronnd the stately stems, and ran 
Bv*n to the limit of the land, the glows 
And glories of the broad belt of the world. 
All these he saw; bnt what he fain had seen 
He conld not see, the kindly hnman face. 
Nor ever hear a kindly voice, hot heard 
The myriad shriek of wheeling ocean-fbwl. 
The league-long roller thundering on the reef^ 
The moving whisper of huge trees that branch'd 
And blossom'd in the senith, or the sweep 
Of some precipitous rivulet to the wave. 
As down the shore he ranged, or all day long 
Sat often in the seaward-gazing gorge, 
A shlpwreck'd sailor, waiting for a sail : 
No sail f^om day to day, but every day 
The sunrise broken into scarlet shafts 
Among the palms and ferns and precipices ; 
The blaze upon the waters to the east ; 
The blaze upon his Island overhead ; 
The blaze upon the waters to the west; 
Then the great stars that globed themselves im 

Heaven, 
The hollower-bellowing ocean, and again 
The scarlet shafts of sunrise— bnt no saiL 

There, often as he watch'd or seem'd to watch. 
So still, the golden lizard on him paused, 
A phantom made of many phantoms moved 
Before him haunting him, or he himself 
Moved haunting people, things and places, known 
Far in a darker isle beyond ihe line; 
The babes, their babble, Annie, the small house, 
The climbing street, the mill, the leafy lanes, 
The peacock-yewtree and the lonely Hall, 
The horse he drove, the boat he sold, the chill 
November dawns and dewy-glooming downs. 
The gentle shower, the smell of dying leaves. 
And the low moan of leaden-colov-'d seas. 

Once likewise, in the ringing of his ears, 
Tho' faintly, merrily— far and far away — 
He heard the pealing of his parish bells ; 
Then, tho' he knew not wherefore, started up 
Shuddering, and when the beauteous hateful isle 
Retum'd upon him, had not his poor heart 
Spoken with That, which being everywhere 
Lets none, who speaks with Him, seem all alone, 
Surely the man had died of solitude. 

Thus over Enoch's early-silvering head 
The sunny and rainy seasons came and went 
Year after year. His hopes to see his own. 
And pace the sacred old familiar fields. 
Not yet had perish'd, when his lonely doom 
Came suddenly to an end. Another ship 
(She wanted water) blown by baffling winds 
Like the Good Fortune, firom her destined course, 
Stay'd by this isle, not knowing where she lay ; 
For since the mate had seen at early dawn 
Across a break on the mist-wreatheo isle 
The silent water slipping from the hills. 
They sent a crew that landing burst away 
In search of atream or fount, and fill d the shores 



With clamor. Downward flrom his mountain f$on{i 
Stept the long-haired long-bearded solitary. 
Brown, looking hardly hnman, strangely clad. 
Muttering and mumbling, idioUike it seem'd. 
With inarticulate rage, and making signs 
They knew not what : and yet he led the way 
To where the rivulets of sweet water ran ; 
And ever as he mingled with the crew. 
And heard them talking, his long-bonnden tongue 
Was loosen'd, till he made them understand ; 
Whom, when their casks were fill'd they took abuardt 
And there the tale he utter'd brokenly. 
Scarce credited at first but more and more. 
Amazed and melted all who licten'd to it: 
And clothes they gave him and free passage homsi 
But oft he work'd among the rest and shook 
His isolation fh)m him. None of these 
Came from his county, or could answer him. 
If qnestion'd, aught of what he cared to know. 
And dull the voyage was with long delays. 
The vessel scarce sea-worthy ; but evermore 
His fancy fled before the lazy vrind 
Returning, till beneath a clouded nsoon 
He like a lover down thro' all his blood 
Drew in the dewy meadowy morning-breath 
Of England, blown across her ghostly wall: 
And that same morning officers and men 
Levied a kindly tax upon themselves, 
Pitying the lonely man, and gave him it: 
Then moving up tl\p. coast they landed him, 
Ev'n in that harbor whence he sail'd before. 

There Enoch spoke no word to any one. 
But homeward,— home,— what home f had he a home I 
His home he walk'd. Bright was that afteraoon, 
Sunny but chill; till drawn thro' either chasm, 
Where either haven open'd on the deeps, 
RoU'd a sea-haze and whelm'd the world in grayr 
Cut off the length of highway on before. 
And left but narrow breadth to left and r^t 
Of wither'd holt or tilth or pasturage. 
On the nigh-naked tree the Robin piped 
Disconsolate, and thro' the dripping haze 
The dead weight of the dead leaf bore it down > 
Thicker the drizzle grew, deeper the gloom ; 
Last, as it seem'd, a great mist-blotted light 
Flared on him, and he came upon the place. 

Then down the long street having slowly stolen, 
His heart foreshadowing all calamity, 
His eyes upon the stones, he reach'd the home 
Where Annie lived and loved him, and his bsbes 
In those far-off seven happy years were born ; 
But finding neither light nor murmur there 
(A bill of sale gleam'd thro' the drizsle) crept 
Still downward thinking *' dead or dead to me l** 

Down to the pool and narrow wharf he went. 
Seeking a tavern which of old he knew, 
A front of timber-crost antiquity, 
So propt, worm-eaten, rainously old. 
He thought it must have gone ; but he was gone 
Who kept it: and his widow, Miriam Lane, 
With daily-dwindling profits held the house: 
A haunt of brawling seamen once, bnt now 
Stiller, with yet a bed for wandering men. 
There Enoch rested silent many days. 

But Miriam Lane was good and garralona, 
Nor let him be, bnt often breaking in, 
Told him, with other annals of the port. 
Not knowing— Enoch was so brown, so bow*d. 
So broken— all the story of his house. 
His baby's death, her growing poverty, 
How Philip put her little ones to school, 
And kept them in it, his long wooing her. 
Her slow consent, and marriage, and the birt^ 
Of Philip's child : and o'er his countenance 
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So nhadow pa«t, nor motion ; any one. 
Regarding, well had deem'd he felt the tale 
Lees than the teller: only when she closed, 
"* Enoch, poor nuui, was cast away and lost," 
Se, shaking his gray head pathetically, 
Repeated mattering " Cast away and lost ;*' 
^gain in deeper inward whispers *' Lost !*' 



it 



Bat Enoch yeam'd to see her face again ; 

If I might look on her sweet face again 
And know that she is happy.*' So the thonght 
Hannted and harassed him, and drove him forth 
At evening when the dull November day 
Was growing duller twilight, to the hill. 
There he sat down gazing on all below; 
There did a thousand memories roll upon him, 
Unspeakable for sadness. By and by 
The ruddy square of comfortable light, 
Far-blaxing from the rear of Philip's house, 
Allured him, as the beacon-blaze allures 
The bird of passive, till he madly strikes 
Against it, and beats out his weary life. 

For Philip's dwelling fronted on the street, 
The latest house to landward; but behind. 
With one small gate that open'd on the waste, 
Flourish'd a little garden square and wall'd: 
And in it throve an ancient evergreen, 
A yewtree, and all round it ran a walk 
Of shingle, and a walk divided it : 
But Enoch shunn'd the middle walk and stole 
Up by the wall, behind the yew ; and thence 
That which he better might have shunn'd, if griefii 
Like his have worse or better, Enoch saw. 

For cups and silver on the burnished board 
Sparkled and shone ; so genial was the hearth ; 
And on the right hand of the hearth he saw 
Philip, the slighted suitor of old times. 
Stout, rosy, with his babe across his knees ; 
And o'er her second father stoopt a girl, 
A later but a loftier Annie Lee, 
Fair-hair'd and tall, and from her lifted hand 
Dangled a length of ribbon and a ring 
To tempt the babe, who rear'd his creasy arms. 
Caught at and ever miss'd it, and they laugh'd : 
And on the left hand of the hearth he saw 
The mother glancing often toward her babe. 
But taming now and then to speak with him, 
Her son, who stood beside her tall and strong. 
And saying that which pleased him, for he smiled. 

Now when the dead man come to life beheld 
His wife his wife no more, and saw the babe 
Hers, yet not his, upon the father's knee. 
And all the warmth, the peace, the happiness. 
And hia own children tall and beautifhl. 
And him, that other, reigning in his place. 
Lord of his rights and of his children's love,— 
Then he, tho* Miriam Lane had told him all. 
Because things seen are mightier than things heard, 
Stagger'd and shook, holding the branch, and fear'd 
To send abroad a shrill and terrible cry, 
Which in one moment, like the blast of doom. 
Would shatter all the happiness of the hearth. 

He therefore taming softly like a thief. 
Lest the harsh shingle should grate underfoot. 
And feeling all along the garden-wall. 
Lest he should swoon and tumble and be found. 
Crept to the gate, and open'd it, and closed, 
As lightly as a sick roan's chamber-door. 
Behind him, and came out upon the waste. 

And there he would have knelt, but that his 
knees 
Were feeble, so that falling prone he dntr 
His fingers into the wet earth, and prny'd. 

15 



** Too hard to bear ! why did they take me thence ? 

Ood Almighty, blessed Saviour, Thou 
That didst uphold me on my lonely isle. 
Uphold me. Father, in my loneliness 

A little longer! aid me, give me strength 
Not to tell her, never to let her know. 
Help me not to break in upon her peace. 
My children too I must I not speak to these f 
They know me not I should betray myselC 
Never: no father's kiss for me,— the girl 
So like her mother, and the boy, my son.** 

There speech and thonght and nature foil'd a little. 
And he lay tranced : but when he rose and paced 
Back toward his solitary home again. 
All down the long and narrow street he went 
Beating it in upon his weary brain. 
As tho' it were the burthen of a soug, 
" Not to tell her, never to let her know." 

He was not all unhappy. His resolve 
Upbore him, and firm faith, and evermore 
Prayer firom a living source within the will. 
And beating up thro* all the bitter world. 
Like fountains of sweet water in the sea. 
Kept him a living soul. "This miller's wife,** 
He said to Miriam, "that yon told me of. 
Has she no fear that her first husband lives f* 
"Ay, ay, poor soul,** said Miriam, "fear enow! 
If you could tell her yon had seen him dead, 
Why, that would be her comfort :** and he thought 
"After the Lord has call'd me she shall know, 

1 wait His time," and Enoch set himself, 
Scorning an alms, to work whereby to live. 
Almost to all things could he turn his hand. 
Cooper he was and carpenter, and wrought 
To make the boatmen fishing-nets, or help'd 
At lading and unlading the tall barks. 

That brought the stinted commerce of those days 
Thus eam'd a scanty living for himself: 
Yet since he did but labor for himself. 
Work without hope, there was not life in it 
Whereby the man could live; and as the year 
Roll'd itself round again to meet the day 
When Enoch had retura'd, a languor came 
Upon him, gentle sickness, gradually 
Weakening the man, till he could do no more, 
But kept the house, his chair, and last his bed. 
And Enoch bore his weakness cheerAilly. 
For sure no gladller does the stranded wreck 
See thro' the gray skirts of a lifting squall 
The boat that bears the hope of life approach 
To save the life despalr'd of, than he saw 
Death dawning on him, and the close of all. 

For thro* that dawning gleam'd a kindlier hope 
On Enoch thinking, "After I am gone, 
Then may she leara I loved her to the last.** 
He call'd aloud for Miriam Lane and said, 
"Woman, I have a secret— only swear, 
Before I tell you— swear upon the book 
Not to reveal it, till yon see me dead." 
" Dead," clamor'd the good woman, "hear him talk' 
I warrant, man, that we shall bring you round." 
"Swear," added Enoch sternly, "on the book." 
And on the book, half-frighted, Miriam swore. 
Then Enoch rolling his gray eyes upon h^r, 
"Did you know Enoch Arden of this town?" 
"Know him?" she said, "I knew him far away. 
Ay, ay, I mind him coming down the street ; 
Held his head high, and cared for no man, he.** 
Slowly and sadly Enoch answer'd her; 
" His head is low, and no man cares for him. 
I think I have not three days more to live ; 
I am the man." At which the woman gave 
A half-incredulous, half-hysterical cry. 
"You Arden, yon I nay,- nure he was a foot 
Higher than you be." Enoch said again, 
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"■j Qod ha> bDW'd me down to wbut 1 
Itj [rtef and •olltndt tiive broken me; 
NCTcnbeleM, kuow foD thit 1 am bi 



Who 



-bqt I 



twice 1 



I married her who married Philip Ra;. 
SIi, Iliten.'- Theu be lold ber or bla TOTage, 
llli wreck, bli lonetr life, hla coming back, 
Ula eiling In on Annie, tali reaolre, 
And how be kept ll. Ai the woman heard, 
Put dow'd the cDirenl of ber eaaj laarf. 
While In her burt aba yeini'd IncewanUT 
To raab abroad all ronnd the llllle haven, 
ProcUimIng Enoch Arden and hla woea; 
But awed and promlte-bonnden iha forbpre, 
Sajing oulj, "See jonr bainu bcfure ron go I 
Eh, let me fetcb 'em, Arden," and aroee 
Eager to bi 



Bat let me bold mj' pnrpoee till I die. 
Sit down again; mark me and nDdentand, 
Wblle I hare power to apeak. I charge yon no» 
When jou ahall fee ber, tell bar that I died 
BleHing ber, praj'Ing for ber, '.oilne ber; 
Sara tor the bar beiween tu, loTlng bar 
Aa whan aha laid bar head beglde mj own. 

Bo like bar mother, that mj laleil bmub 
Waa apent In bleuln)[ her and pmrlng for bar. 
And tell mj eon that I died blBuliig him. 
And aaj to Philip that I bleat him too; 



ig bnl good. 
Bnt ir m; children care to aee me dead, 
Who hazdl)' knew me llTlng, let them come, 

Ir father; bnt ahe mnet not come, 
Por mj dead face wonld rex ber after-life, 
lua of all my blood, 
n the world-to.be : 



Tbla b 



la bla: t] 



It wllh m 



: off and gave it, 
all ibeee xeara. 



^nd Ihongbl to bear II with n 

Bnt now mj mind la changed, for 1 shaij aee hira, 

Ht babe la bllae: wheratare wtaen I am gone. 

Take, glie bet ihli, for It may comfort ber; 

It will morvover be a token to bar 

That 1 am be.- 

De ceaeed ; and Miriam Lace 
I mcb a Tolnbla anawer promialDg alt. 
That ODce again he roll'd Ua eyea span ber 
Repeating all he wiah'd, and once again 
)be promlaed. 

Then tba third night after Ihl^ 



all the bonaes In the baien rang. 
He wake, be roae, he apread bla Brma abroa 
Crying witli a lond voice "A rail! a aaill 
~ am aavedi' and ao fell back and epoke m 



o p*«t the strong heroic M 
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r are oar frames ; and, gilded dost, our pride 
only for a moment whole and sound; 
bat long-bnried body of the king, 
. lying with bis urns and ornaments, 

I at a touch of )lght, an air of heaveu, 
nto ashea and was found no more. 

i is a story which in rougher shape 
from a grizaled cripple, whom I saw 
tig himself in a waste field alone- 
ad a mine of memories— who bad served, 
since, a bygone Rector of the place, 
>een himself a part of what he told. 

Atlmcb Atlmsb, that almighty man, 
Dunty Qod— in whose capacious hall, 
with a hundred shields, the fomily tree 
Sf'from the midriff of a prostrate king— 
} biasing wyvem weatbercock'd the spire, 
from his walls and wlng'd bis entry-gates 
wang besides on many a windy sign— 
i eyes from under a pyramidal head 
rom his windows nothing save his own— 
lovelier of his own had he than her, 
ily child, his Bdith, whom he loved 
iress and not heir regretftilly f 
he that marries her marries her name ^ 
iat somewhat soothed himself and wife, 
ife a &ded beauty of the Baths, 
d as the queen upon a card : 

II of thought and bearing hardly more 
his own shadow in a sickly sun. 

md of hops and poppy-mingled com, 

about it stirring save a brook ! 

;py land where under the same wheel 

ame old rut would deepen year by year; 

$ almost all the village had one name ; 

i Aylmer followed Ajlmer at the Hall 

Iverill Averill at the Rectory 

i over: so that Rectory and Hall, 

I in an immemorial intimacy, 

open to each other : tho* to dream 

Love could bind them closer well had made 

oar hair of the Baronet bristle up 

horror, worse than had he heard his priest 

1 an inverted scripture, sons of men 

iters of God ; so sleepy was the land. 

might not Averill, had he wiird it so,' 
vhere beneath his own low range of roofs, 
also set his many-shielded tree? 
was an Aylmer-Averlll marriage once, 
the red rose was redder than itself, 
fork's white rose as red as Lancaster's, 
wounded peace which each had prick*d to 
death. 

proven,** Averill said, or langbingly, 
e other race of Avert lis "— prov'n or no, 
cared be? what, if other or the same? 
in*d not on his fathers but himself, 
eolin, his brother, living oft 



With Averill, and a year or two before 
Caird to the bar, but ever caird away 
By one low voice to one dear neighborhood, 
Would often, in his walks with Edith, claim 
A distant kinship to the gracious blood 
That shook the heart of Edith hearing him. 

Sanguine he was : a but less vivid hue 
Than of that islet in the chestnut-bloom 
Flamed in his cheek ; and eager eyes, that still 
Took Joyful note of all things Joyftil, 1>eam'd 
Beneath a manelike mass of rolling gold, 
Their best and brightest, when they dwelt on hers, 
Edith, whose pensive beauty, perfect else. 
But subject to the season or the mood, 
Shone like a mystic star between the less 
And greater glory varying to and fro, 
We know not wherefore ; bounteonnly made. 
And yet so finely, that a troublous touch 
Thinn'd, or would seem to thin her 'ii a day, 
A Joyous to dilate, as toward the light. 
And these had been together from the first 
Leolin's first nurse was, five years after, hers : 
So much the boy foreran : but when his date 
Doubled her own, for want of playmates, he 
(Since Averill was a decade and a half 
His elder, and their parents underground) 
Had tost his ball and flown his kite, and roird 
His hoop to pleasure Edith, with her dipt 
Against the rush of the air in the prone swing. 
Made blossom-ball or daisy-chain, arranged 
Her garden, sow'd her name and kept It green 
In living letters, told her fairy-tales, 
Show'd her the fairy footings on the grass, 
The little dells of cowslip, fairy palms, 
The petty marestail forest, fairy pines. 
Or from the tiny pitted target blew 
What look'd a flight of fairy arrows alm*d 
All at one mark, all hitting : make-believes 
For Edith and himself: or else he forged. 
But that was later, boyish histories 
Of battle, bold adventure, dungeon, wreck, 
FlIght^ terrors, sudden rescues, and true love 
Orown*d after trial; sketches rude and faint, 
But where a passion yet unborn perhaps 
Lay hidden as the music of the moon 
Sleeps In the plain eggs of the nightingale. 
And thus together, save for college-times 
Or Temple-eaten terms, a couple, Ciiir 
As ever painter painted, poet sang. 
Or Heav'n in lavish bounty moulded, crew. 
And more and more, the maiden wom.in-grown. 
He wasted hours with Averill ; there, when first 
The tented winter-field was broken up 
Into that phalanx of the summer spears 
That soon should wear the garland : there again 
When burr and bine were gathcr'd ; lastly there 
At Christmas; ever welcome at the Hall, 
On whose dull sameness his full tide of youth 
Broke with a phosphorescence cheering even 
My lady ; and the Baronet yet had laid 
No bar between them: dull and self-involved, 
Tall and erect, but bending from his height 
With half-allowing smiles for all the world. 
And mighty courteous in the main— his pride 
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Lay deeper than to wear it as bU ring- 
He, lilce an Aylmer in bis Aylmeriam, 
Would care no more Tor Leolin's walking with her 
Than for hia old Newfonndland'a, when they ran 
To looee him at the stables, for he rose 
Twofooted at the limit of bis chain, 
Roaring to make a third: and how shoold Love, 
Whom the cross-lightnings of fonr chance-met eyes 
Flash into flery life from nothing, follow 
Such dear familiarities of dawn f 
Seldom, but when he does. Master of alL 

So these young hearts not knowing that they loTed, 
Not she at least, nor conscious of a bar 
Between them, nor by plight or broken ring 
Bound, but an immemorial intimacy, 
Wander'd at will, but oft accompanied 
By Averill: his, a brother's love, that hung 
With wings of brooding shelter o'er her peace, 
Might have been other, save for Leolin*s~ 
Who knows ? but so they wauder*d, hour by hour 
Qather'd the blossom that rebloom*d, and drank 
The magic cup that flll'd itself anew. 

A whisper half revealed her to herself. 
For out beyond her lodges, where the brook 
Vocal, with here and there a silence, ran 
By sailowy rims, arose the laborers' homes, 
A frequent haunt of Edith, on low knolls 
That dimpling died into each other, huts 
At random scattered, each a nest in bloom. 
Her art, her hand, her counsel all had wrought 
About them : here was one that, summer-blanch 'd, 
Was parcel-bearded with the traveller's-joy 
In Autumn, parcel ivy-ciad ; and here 
The warm-blue breathings of a hidden hearth 
Broke fh)m a bower of vine and honeysuckle : 
One look'd all rosetree, and another wore 
A close-set robe of Jasmine sown with stars : 
This had a rosy sea uf gillyflowers 
About it: this a milky-way on earth. 
Like visions in the Northern dreamer's heavens, 
A lily-avenue climbing to the doors; 
One, almost to the martin-haunted eaves 
A summer burial deep in hollyhocks; 
Each, its own charm : and Edith's everywhere ; 
And Edith ever visitant with him. 
He but less loved than Edith, of her poor : 
For she— so lowly-lovely and so loving. 
Queenly responsive when the loyal band 
Rose flrom the clay it work'd in as she past. 
Not sowing hedgerow texts and passing by. 
Nor dealing goodly counsel fh)m a height 
That makes the lowest hate it, but a voice 
Of comfort and an open hand of help, 
A splendid presence flattering the poor roofs 
Revered as theirs, but kindlier than themselves 
To ailing wife or wailing infancy 
Or old bedridden palsy,— was adored ; 
He, loved for her and for himself. A grasp 
Having the warmth and muscle of the heart, 
A childly way with children, and a laugh 
Ringing like proven golden coinage true, 
W^ere no fsise passport to that easy realm, 
Where once with Leolin at her side the girl. 
Nursing a child, and turning to the warmth 
The tender pink five-beaded baby-soles. 
Heard the good mother softly whisper "Bless, 
God bless *em ; marriages are made in Heaven." 

A flash of semi-Jealonsy cleared it to her. 
My Lady's Indian kinsman unannounced 
With half a score of swarthy faces came. 
His own, tho' keen and bold and soldierly, 
Sear'i by the close ecliptic, v/as not fair; 
Fairer his talk, a tongue that ruled the hour, 
Tho' seeming boastful : so when first he dash'd 
into the cUronicle of a deedful day. 



Sir Aylmer half forgot bis lazy smile 
Of patron *' Good ! my lady's kinsman ! good I" 
My lady with her Augers interlock'd. 
And rotatory thumbs on silken knees, 
Call'd all her vital spirits into each ear 
To listen : unawares they flitted oflT, 
Busying themselves about the flowerage 
That stood fh>m out a stiff brocade in which. 
The meteor of a splendid season, she. 
Once with this kinsman, ah so long ago, 
Stept thro' the stately minuet of those days : 
But Edith's eager fkncy hurried with him 
Snatch'd thro' the perilous passes of his life t 
Till Leolin ever watchfhl of her eye 
Hated him with a momentary hate. 
Wife-hunting, as the rumor ran, was he : 
I know not, for he spoke not, only shower'd 
His oriental gifts on every one 
And most on Edith: like a storm he came. 
And shook the house, and like a storm be went 

Among the gifts he left her (poesibly 
He flow'd and ebb'd uncertain, to return 
When others had been tested) there was one, 
A dagger, in rich sheath with Jewels on it 
Sprinkled about in gold that branch'd itself 
Fine as ice-ferns on January panes 
Made by a breath. I know not whence at first. 
Nor of what race, the work ; but as he told 
The story, storming a hill-fort of thieves 
He got it; for their captain after fight, 
His comrades hfiving fought their last below, 
W^as climbing up the valley; at whom he shot: 
Down fh)m the beetling crag to which he dung 
Tumbled the tawny rascal at his feet. 
This dagger with him, which when now admired 
By Edith whom his pleasure was to please, 
At once the costly Sahib yielded to her. 

And Leolin, coming after he was gone. 
Tost over all her presents petulantly: 
And when she show'd the wealthy scabbard, rajlag 
*' Look what a lovely piece of workmanship !" 
Slight was his answer "Well— I care not for it:* 
Then playing with the blade he prlck'd his hand, 
"A gracious gift to give a lady, this !" 
" But would it be more gracious," ask'd the glil, 
" Were I to give this gift of his to one 
That is no lady ?" " Gracious ? No," said be. 
"Me?— but I cared not for it O pardon me, 
I seem to be ungraciousness itself." 
" Take it," she added sweetly, " tho' his gift ; 
For I am more ungracious ev'n than you, 
I care not for it either;" and he said 
"Why then I love it:" but Sir Aylmer past. 
And neither loved nor liked the thing he heard. 

The next day came a neighbor. Blues and reds 
Tliey talk'd of: blues were sure of it, he thought: 
Then of the latest fox— where started— kill'd 
In such a bottom: "Peter had the brush. 
My Peter, first:" and did Sir Aylmer know 
That great pock-pitten fellow had been caught? 
Then made his pleasure echo, hand to hand, 
And rolling as it were the snbstance of it 
Between his palms a moment np and down — 
" The birds were warm, the birds were warm upoo 

him; 
We have him now:" and had Sir Aylmer heard— 
Nay, but be must— the land was ringing of it — 
This blacksmith-border marriage — one they knew— 
Raw from the nursery— who could tmst a child? 
That cursed France with her egalities ! 
And did Sir Aylmer (deferentially 
With nearing chair and lower'd accent) think — 
For people talk'd— that it was wholly wise 
To let that handsome fellow Averill walk 
So freely with his daughter? people talk'd — 
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fhe boy might get a notion into him ; 

The girl might be entangled ere she Icnew. 

Sir Aylmer slowly atiffening spoke: 
The girl and boy. Sir, know their differences T* 
Good," said his friend, "bat watch i" and he 
** enoDgh, 

More than enongb, Sir ! I can gnard my own.^ 

They parted, and Sir Aylmer Aylmer watch'd. 

Pale, for on her the thunders of the honse 
Had fallen first, was Edith that same night : 
Pale aa the Jephtha's danghter, a rongh piece 
Of early rigid color, under which 
Withdrawing by the counter door to that 
Which Leolln opened, she cast back upon him 
A piteous glance, and vanish'o. He, as one 
Caught in a burst of unexpected storm. 
And pelted with outrageous epithets. 
Turning beheld the Powers of the House 
On either side the hearth, indignant ; her. 
Cooling her false cheek with a feather-fan, 
Him glaring, by his own staW devil spurred. 
And, like a beast hard-ridden, breathing hard. 
*' Ungenerous, dishonorable, base. 
Presumptuous ! trusted as he was with her. 
The sole succeeder to their wealth, their lands, 
The last remaining pillar of their house. 
The one tranamitter of their ancient name. 
Their chUd." " Our child l" "Our heiress r "Ours!" 

for still. 
Like echoes firom beyond a hollow, came 
Her sicklier iteration. Last he said 
" Boy, mark me ! for your fortuhes are to make. 
I swear you shall not make them out of mine. 
Now inasmuch as you have practised on her, 
Perplext her, made her half forget herself^ 
Swerve from her duty to herself and ni — 
Things in an Aylmer deem'd impossible. 
Far as we track ourselves— I say that this,^ 
Else I withdraw favor and countenance 
From yon and yours forever— shall you da 
Sir, when you see her— but you shall not see her— 
No, you shall write, and not to her, but me: 
knd you shall say that having spoken with me. 
And after look'd into yourself, you find 
rbat you meant nothing— aa indeed you know 
rhat you meant nothing. Such a match as this ! 
Impossible, prodigious 1" These were words, 
Aa meted by his measure of himself. 
Arguing bonndiesa forbearance : after which. 
And Leolin*s horror-stricken answer, "I 
So foul a traitor to myself and her, 
Never, O never," for about aa long 
As the wind-hover hangs in balance, paused 
Sir Aylmer reddening from the storm within. 
Then broke all bonds of courtesy, and crying 
** Boy, should I find yon by my doors again 
My men shall lash you from them like a dog: 
Hence !" with a sudden execration drove 
The footstool from before him, and arose : 
So, atammering " scoundrel '* out of teeth that ground 
As in a dreadfhl dream, while Leolin still 
Retreated half-aghast, the fierce old man 
Followed, and under his own lintel stood 
Storming with lifted hands, a hoary face 
Meet for the reverence of the hearth, but now. 
Beneath a pale and unimpasslonM moon, 
Vext with unworthy madness, and deform'd. 

Slowly and conscious of the rageful eye 
That watch'd him, till he heard the ponderous door 
Clo^ crashing with long echoes thro' the land. 
Went Leolin ; then, his passions all in flood 
And maaters ot his motion, (hrlonsly 
Down thro' the bright lawns to his brother's ran. 
And foam'd away his heart at AveriU's ear: 
Whom Averill aolaced as he might, amazed : 
The man was his, had been his father's firiand * 



He must have seen, himself had seen it long ; 

He must have known, himself had known : besidest 

He nev^r yet had set his daughter forth 

Here in the woman-markets of the west, 

AVhero our Caucasians let themselves be sold. 

Some one, he thought, had slander'd Leolin to him. 

" Brother, for I have loved you more aa srm 

Than brother, let me tell you : I myse1f-> 

What is their pretty saying? Jilted, is it? 

Jilted I waa : I say it for your peace. 

Pain'd, and, as bearing in myself the shame 

The woman should have borne, humiliated, 

I lived for years a stunted sunless life; 

Till after our good parents past away 

Watching your growth, I seem'd again to grow. 

Leolin, I almost sin in envying yon : 

The very whitest lamb in all my fold 

Loves you: I know her: the worst thought she has 

Is whiter even than her pretty hand: 

She must prove true: for, brother, where two fleht 

The strongest wins, and truth and love are strength. 

And you are happy: let her parents be." 

But Leolin cried out the more upon them— 
Insolent, brainless, heartless ! heiress, wealth, 
Their wealth, their heiress t wealth enough was theirs 
For twenty matches. Were he lord of this. 
Why twenty boys and girls should marry on it. 
And forty blest ones bless him, and himself 
Be wealthy still, ay wealthier. He believed 
This filthy marriage-hindering Mammon made 
The harlot of the cities ; nature crost 
Was mother of the foul adulteries 
That saturate soul with body. Name, too ! name, 
Their ancient name I they migfU be proud ; its worth 
Was being Edith's. Ah how pale she had look'd 
Darling, to-night 1 they must have rated her 
Beyond aU tolerance. These old pheasant-lurds. 
These partridge-breedere of a thousand years, 
Who had mildew'd in their thousands, doing nothing 
Since Egbert— why, the greater their disgrace ! 
Fall back upon a name 1 rest, rot in that 1 
Not luep it noble, make it nobler? fools. 
With such a vantage-ground for nobleness 
He had known a man, a quintessence of man. 
The life of all— who madly loved— and he, 
Thwarted by one of those old fother-fools. 
Had rioted hia life out, and made an end. 
He would not do it ! her sweet race and faith 
Held him from that : but he had powers, he knew it.' 
Back would he to his studies, make a name, 
Name, fortune too : the world should ring of him 
To shame these mouldy Aylmere in their graves * 
Chancellor, or what is greatest would he 1^— 
" O brother, I am grieved to learn your griefs- 
Give me my fling, and let me say my eay." 

At which, like one that sees his own excess. 
And easily forgives it aa his own, 
He laugh'd: and then was mute; but presently 
Wept like a storm: and honest Averill seeing 
How low his brother's mood had fallen, fetch'd 
His richest beeswing from a binn reserved 
For banquets, praised the waning red, and told 
The vintage— when thU Aylmer came of age- 
Then drsnk and past it .• till at length the two, 
Tho' Leolin flamed and fell again, agreed 
That much allowance must be made for men 
After an angry dream this kindlier glow 
Faded with morning, but his purpose held. 

Tet once by night again tho lovers met, 
A perilous meeting under the tall pines 
That darkened all the northward of her Halt 
Him, to her meek and modest bosom prest 
In agony, she promised that no force, 
Pereuasion, no, nor death could alter her • 
I He, passionately hopefhller, would gow 
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Labor for his own Edith, and retam 

lu such a minllght of prosperity 

He should not be rejected. ** Write to me ! 

They loved me, and because I love their child 

They hate me : there is war between us, dear. 

Which breaks all bonds but ours ; we roust remain 

Sacred to one another.*' 80 they talk'd. 

Poor children, for their comfort: the wind blew; 

The rain of heaven, and their own bitter tears. 

Tears, and the careless rain of heaven, mixt 

Upon their (kces, as they kiss*d each other 

In darkness, and above them roar'd the pine. 

80 Leolin went; and as we task ourselves 
To learn a language known but smatterlngly 
In phrases here and there at random, toil'd 
Mastering the lawless science of our law. 
That codeless myriad of precedent, 
That wilderness of single instances. 
Thro* which a few, by wit or fortune led. 
May beat a pathway out to wealth and fame. 
The Jests, thst flashed about the pleader^ room. 
Lightning of the hour, the pun, the scurrilous tale,— 
Old scandals buried now seven decades deep 
In other scandals that have lived and died. 
And left the living scandal that shall die- 
Were dead to him already; bent as he was 
To make disproof of scorn, and strong in hopes. 
And prodigal of all brain-labor he, 
Charier of sleep, and wine and exercise 
Except when for a breathing-while at eve 
Some niggard fraction of an hour he ran 
Beside the river-bank: and then indeed 
Harder the times were, and the hands of power 
Were bloodier, and the according hearts ot men 
Seem'd harder too; but the soft river-breexe, 
Which fann*d the gardens of that rival rose 
Yet tngnnt in a heart remembering 
His former talks with Edith, on him breathed 
Far pureiier in his rushings to and fro. 
After his books, to flush his blood with air. 
Then to his books again. My lady*s cousin. 
Half-sickening of his pensioned afternoon, 
Drove in upon the the student once or twice, 
Ran a Malayan muck against the times. 
Had golden hopes for France and all mankind, 
Answer'd all queries touching those at home 
With a heaved shoulder and a saucy smile. 
And fkin had haled him out into the world. 
And air*d him there: his nearer fHend would say, 
"Screw not the cord too sharply lest it snap.** 
Then left alone he plnck*d her dagger forth 
From where his worldless heart had kept it warm, 
Kissing his vows upon it like a knight. 
And wrinkled benchers often talk'd of him 
Approvingly, and prophesied his rise: 
For heart, I think, help*d head : her letters too, 
Tho' fiur between, and coming fltfhlly 
Like broken music, written as she found 
Or made occasion, being strictly watch*d, 
Charm*d him thro* every labyrinth till he saw 
Am end, a hope, a light breaking upon him. 

But they that cast her spirit into flesh, 
Her worldly-wise begetters, plagued themselves 
To sell her, those good parents, for her good. 
Whatever eldest-bom of rank or wealth 
Might lie within their compass, him they lured 
Into their net made pleasant by the baits 
Of gold and beauty, wooing him to woo. 
So month by month the noise about their doors, 
And distant blase of those dull banquets, made 
The nightly wirer of their innocent hare 
Falter before he took it AH in vain. 
Sullen, defiant, pitying, wroth, retnm*d 
Leolin's rejected rivals f^om their suit 
So often, that the folly taking wings 
Slipt o'er those laxy limits down the wind 



With rumor, and became in other flelds 

A mockery to the yeomen over ale. 

And laughter to their lords: but those at home. 

As hunters round a hunted creature draw 

The cordon close and closer toward the death. 

Narrow* d her goings out and comings in ; 

Forbade her flrst the house of Averill, 

Then closed her access to the wealthier farms. 

Last fh>m her own home-circle of the poor 

They barTd her : yet she bore it : yet her cheek 

Kept color : wondrous ! but, O mystery ! 

What amulet drew her down to that old oak. 

So old, that twenty years before, a part 

Falling had let appear the brand of John— 

Once grovelike, each^nge arm a tree, but now 

The broken base of a black tower, a cave 

Of touchwood, with a single flourishing spray. 

There the manorial lord too curiously 

Raking in that millennial touchwood-dust 

Found fur himself a bitter treasure-trove; 

Burst his own wyvem on the seal, and read 

Writhing a letter from his child, for which 

Came at the moment Leolin's emissary, 

A crippled lad, and coming tum*d to fly. 

But scared with threats of Jail and halter gave 

To him that fluster'd his poor parish wits 

The letter which he brought, and swore besides 

To play their go-between as heretofore 

Nor let them know themselves betrsy'd, and thei^ 

Soul-stricken at their kindness to him, went 

Hating his own lean heart and miserable. 

Thenceforward oft from out a despot dream 
Panting he woke, and oft as early as dawn 
Aroused the black republic on his elms. 
Sweeping the fh)thfly fk'om the fescue, bm8b*d 
Thro* the dim meadow toward his treasure-troTf^ 
Seized it, took home, and to my lady, who made 
A downward crescent of her minion mouth, * 
Listless in all despondence, read ; and tore. 
As if the living passion symboPd there 
Were living nerves to feel the rent; and burnt, 
Now chafing at his own great self defied. 
Now striking on huge stumbling-blocks of scorn 
In babyisms, and dear diminutives 
Scatter'd all over the vocabulary 
Of such a love as like a chidden babe. 
After much walling, hnsh*d itself at last 
Hopeless of answer : then tho* Averill wrote 
And bade him with good heart sustain himseif' 
All would be well — the lover heeded not. 
But passionately restless came and went. 
And rustling once at night about the place, 
There by a keeper shot at, slightly hurt. 
Raging returu*d : nor was It well for her 
Kept to the garden now, and grove of pine^ 
Watch*d even there: and one was set to watch 
The watcher, and Sir Aylmer watch'd them all, 
Yet bitterer fh)m his readings: once indeed, 
Warm'd with his wines, or taking pride in her, 
She look'd so sweet, he kiss*d her tenderly, 
Not knowing what possess'd him: that one kiss 
Was Leolin's one strong rival upon earth ; 
Seconded, for my lady follow'd suit, 
Seem'd hope's returning rose: and then ensued 
A Martin's summer of his faded love. 
Or ordeal by kindness; after this 
He seldom crost his child without a sneer; 
The mother flow'd in shallower acrimonies: 
Never one kindly smile, one kindly word : 
So that the gentle creature shut fh>m all 
Hor charitable use, and face to face 
With twenty months of silence, slowly lost 
Nor greatly cared to lose, her hold on life. 
Last, some low fever ranging round to spy 
The weakness of a people or a house. 
Like flies that haunt a wound, or deer, or men. 
Or almost all that is, hurting the hurt— 
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Sato Christ as we belieTe him— found the g\r\ 
And flong her down upon a coach of Are, 
Where careless of the hoosehold flBces near, 
And crying opon the name of Leolin, 
She, and with her the race of Aylmer, past. 

Star to star rihrates light : may sonl to sonl 
Strike thro* a liner element of her own f 
So,— from afar,— tonch as at once i or why 
That night, that moment, when she named his name, 
Did* the keen shriek, ** Yes love, yes Edith, yes,** 
Shrill, till the comrade of his chambers woke, 
And came upon him half-arisen fh>m sleep. 
With a weird bright eye, sweating and trembling. 
His hair as it were crackling into flames. 
His body half flung forward in pnrsnit. 
And his long arms stretch*d as to graiip a flyer: 
Nor knew he wherefore he had made the cry: 
And being much befooPd and idloted 
By the roogh amity of the other, sank 
As into sleep again. The second day, 
My lady's Indian kinsman mshing in, 
A breaker of the bitter news from home, 
Foand a dead man, a letter edged with death 
Beside him, and the dagger which himself 
Gave Bdlth, redden'd wiih no bandit's blood 
**From Edith** was engraven on the blade. 

Then Arerill went and gazed upon his death. 
And when he came again, his flock believed— 
Beholding how the years which are not Time's 
Had blasted him— that many thousand days 
Were dipt by horror from his terra of life. 
Yet the sad mother, for the second death 
Scarce tonch'd her thro* that nearness of the first, 
And being nsed to And her pastor texts. 
Sent to the harrow*d brother, praying him 
To speak before the people of her child. 
And flxt the Sabbath. Darkly that day rose: 
Aatamn*s mock sunshine of the faded woods 
Was all the life of it ; for hard on these, 
A breathless burthen of low-folded heavens 
Stifled and chill'd at once : but every roof 
Sent out a listener: many too had known 
Edith among the hamlets round, and since 
The parents' harshness and the hapless loves 
And doable death were widely murmur'd, left 
Their own gray tower, or plain-faced tabernacle. 
To hear him ; all in mourning these, and those 
With blots of it about them, ribbon, glove 
Or kerchief; while the church,— one night, except 
For greenish glimmerings thro* the lancets,— made 
Still paler the pale head of him, who tower'd 
Above them, with his hopes in either grave. 

Long o'er his bent brows ]lnger*d Averill, 
His face magnetic to the hand from which 
Livid be pluck'd it forth, and labor'd thro* 
His brief prayer-prelude, gave the verse " Behold, 
Yonr house is left unto yoa desolate !" 
Bat lapsed into so long a pause again 
As half amazed, half fHghted all his flock : 
Then ftrom his height and loneliness of grief 
Bore down In flood, and dash'd his angry heart 
Against the desolations of the world. 

Never since our bad earth became one sea, 
Which rolling o'er the palaces of the proud. 
And all but those who knew the living God- 
Eight that were led to make a purer world— 
When since had flood. Are, earthquake, thunder, 

wrought 
Soch waste and havoc as the idolatries. 
Which from the low light of morUlity 
Shot up their shadows to the Heaven of Heavens, 
And worshipt their own darkness as the Highest? 
*'Gash thyself, priest, and honor thy brute Baal, 



And to thy worst self sacrifice thyself. 
For with thy worst self hast thou clothed thy God.** 
Then came a Lord in no wise like to Baul. 
The babe shall lead the lion. Surely now 
The wilderness shall blossom as the rose. 
Crown thyself, worm, and worship thine own lusts !— 
No coarse and blockish Ck)d of acreage 
Sunds at thy gate for thee to grovel to— 
Thy God is fu dlffhsed in noble groves 
And princely halls, and farms, and flowing lawns, 
And heaps of living gold that daily grow, 
And title-scrolls and gorgeous heraldries. 
In such a shape dost thou behold thy God. 
Thou wilt not gash thy flesh for him; for thin4 
Fares richly, iu flne liuen, not a hair 
Ruffled upon the scarfskin, even while 
The deathless ruler of thy dying house 
Is wounded to the death that cannot die ; 
And tho* thou numberest with the followers 
Of One who cried " Leave all and follow me.** 
Thee therefore with His light about thy feet. 
Thee with His message ringing in thine ears. 
Thee shall thy brother man, the Lord from Heaven, 
Bom of a village girl, carpenter's son, 
Wonderfhl, Prince of peace, the Mighty God, 
Count the more base idolater of the two ; 
Crueller: as not passing thro' the flre 
Bodies, but souls — thy children*s — thro* the smoke, 
The blight of low desires— darkening thine own 
To thine own likeness ; or if one of these. 
Thy better bom unhappily from thee. 
Should, as by miracle, grow straight and fair- 
Friends, I was bid to speak of such a one 
By those who most have cause to sorrow for her— 
Fairer than Rachel by the palmy well. 
Fairer than Ruth among the fields of com. 
Fair as the Angel that said " hail ** she seem'd« 
Who entering flU'd the house with sudden WfihL 
For so mine own was brighten'd : where indeed 
The roof so lowly but that beam of Heaven 
Dawn'd sometimes thro' the doorway? whose tbe 

babe 
Too ragged to be fondled on her lap, 
Warm'd at her bosom f The poor child of shame, 
The common care whom no one cared for, leapt 
To greet her, wasting his forgotten heart. 
As with the mother he had never known, 
In gambols; for her fresh and innocent eyes 
Had such a star of moming in their blue. 
That all neglected places of the field 
Broke into nature's music when they saw her. 
Low was her voice, bat won mysterions way 
Thro* the seol'd ear, to which a louder one' 
Was all but silence— free of alms her hand— 
The hand that robed your cottage-walls with flowers 
Has often toU'd to clothe your little ones ; 
How often placed upon the sick man's brow 
Cool'd it, or laid his feverous pillow smooth I 
Had you one sorrow and she shared it not? 
One burthen and she would not lighten it? 
One spiritual doubt she did not soothe ? 
Or when some heat of difference sparkled out. 
How sweetly would she glide between your wraths, 
And steal you fh>m each other ! for she walk*d 
Wearing the light yoke of that Lord of love. 
Who still'd the rolling wave of Galilee ! 
And one— of him I was not bid to speak— 
Was always with her, whom you also knew. 
Him too you loved, for he was worthy love. 
And these had been together from the first; 
They might have been together till the last 
Friends, this frail bark of ours, when sorely tried. 
May wreck itself without the pilot's guilt. 
Without the captain's knowledge : hope with me. 
Whose shame is that, if he went hence with shame ! 
Nor mine the fault, if losing both of these 
T cry to vacant chairs and widow'd walls, 
" My house is left unto me desolate.** 
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While tbos he spoke, hia bearers wept ; bat some. 
Sods of the glebe, with other frowns tbtn tboee 
That knit themselves for summer shadow, scowUd 
At their great lord. He, when it seem*d he saw 
No pale Bheet-llgbtnlngs from afar, bat fork'd 
Of the near storm, and aiming at his head. 
Sat anger-charm'd from sorrow, soldier-like. 
Erect: bat when the preacher's cadence flow'd 
Softening thro' all the gentle attribates 
Of his lost child, the wife, who watched his face. 
Paled at a sadden twitch of his iroa moath ; 
And, "O pray God that he hold ap," she thoaghf, 
**0r surely I shall shame myself and him.'* 

*'Nor yours theblame— for who beside yoor hearths 
Can take her place— if echoing me you cry 
* Our house is left anto us desolate V 
But thou, O thou that killest, hadst thou known, 
O thou that stonest, hadst thou understood 
The things belonging to thy peace and ours! 
Is there no prophet but the voice that calls 
Doom upon kings, or In the waste ' Repent T 
Is not our own child on the narrow way. 
Who down to those that saunter in the broad 
Cries ' Come up hither,* as a prophet to us t 
Is there no stoning save with flint and rock ? 
Yes, as the dead we weep for testify- 
No desolation but by sword and fire ? 
Yes, as your moanings witness, and myself 
Am lonelier, darker, earthller for my loss. 
Give mo your prayers, for he is past your prayers. 
Not past the living fount of pity in Heaven. 
But I that thought myself long-suffering, meek. 
Exceeding *poor in spirit'— how the words 
Have twisted back upon themselves and mean 
Vileness, we are grown so proud— I wish'd my voice 
A roshing tempest of the wrath of God 
To blow these sacrifices thro* the world- 
Sent like the twelve-divided concubine 
To inflame the tribes ; but there— out yonder— earth 
Lightens from her own ceotral Hell— O there 
The red fruit of an old idolatry— 
The heads of chiefSs and princes fall so fast, 
They ding together in the ghastly sack— 
The land all shambles— naked marriages 
Flash from the bridge, and ever-mnrder'd France, 
By shores that darken with the gathering wolf. 
Runs in a river of blood to the sick sea. 
Is this a time to madden madness then ? 
Was this a time for these to flaunt their pride f 
May Pharaoh's darkness, folds as dense as those 
Which hid the Holiest fhmi the people's eyes 
Ere the great death, shroud this great sin from all : 
Doubtless our narrow world must canvass It; 
O rather pray for those and pity them 
Who thro* their own desire accompllsh'd bring 
Their own gray hairs with sorrow to the grave — 
Who broke the bond which they desired to break— 
Which else had llnk'd their race with times to 

come— 
Who wove coarse webs to snare her purity. 
Grossly contriving their dear daughter's good- 
Poor souls, and knew not what they did, but sat 
Ignorant, devising their own daughter's death 
Hay not that earthly chastisement suffice? 
Have not our love and reverence left them bare ? 
Will not another take their heritage? 
Will there be children's laughter in their hall 
Forever and forever, or one stone 
Left on another, or is it a light thing 
That I their guest, their host, their ancient friend, 
t made by these the last of all my race 
Must cry to these the last of theirs, as cried 
Christ ere His agony to those that swore 
Not by the temple but the gold, and made 
Their own traditions God, and slew the Lord, 
And left their memories a world's curse—* Behold, 
Tour house is left unto you desolate ?' " 



Ended he had not, but she brook'd no more t 
Long since her heart had beat remorselessly. 
Her crampt-up sorrow pain'd her, and a sense 
Of meanness In her unresisting life. 
Then their eyes vext her; for on entering 
He had cast the curtains of their seat aside- 
Black velvet of the costliest— she herself 
Had seen to that: fkin had she closed them now, 
Yet dared not stir to do it, only near'd 
Her husband inch by inch, but when she laid, 
Wifelike, her hand in one of his, he veil'd 
His face with the other, and at once, ac fUls 
A creeper when the prop is broken, fell 
The woman shrieking at his feet, and swoon*d. 
Then her own people bore along the nave 
Her pendent hands, and narrow meagre Ihoe 
Seam'd with the shaUow cares of fifty years : 
And her the Lord of all the landscape round 
Bv'n to its last horixon, and of all 
Who peer'd at him so keenly, foUow'd out 
Tall and erect, but in the middle aisle 
Reel'd, as a footsore ox in crowded ways 
Stumbling across the market to his deathf 
Unpitied ; for he groped as blind, and seem'd 
Always about to fkll, grasping the pews 
And oaken finials till he touch 'd the door; 
Yet to the lychgate, where his chariot stood, 
Strode flrom the porch, tall and erect again. 

Bnt nevermore did either pass the gate 
Save under pall with bearers. In one month* 
Thro' weary and yet ever wearier hours. 
The childless mother went to seek her child; 
And when he felt the silence of his house 
About him, and the change and not the change^ 
And those flxt eyes of painted ancestors 
Staring forever from their gilded walls 
On him their last descendant, his own head 
Began to droop, to fiill ; the man became 
Imbecile ; his one word was *' desolate ;** 
Dead for two years before his death was he: 
Bnt when the second Christmas came, escaped 
His keepers, and the silence which he felt, 
To find a deeper in the narrow gloom 
By wife and child; nor wanted at his end 
The dark retinue reverencing death 
At golden thresholds; nor from tender hearts, 
And those who sorrow'd o'er a vanish'd race. 
Pity, the violet on the tyrant's grave. 
Then the great Hall was wholly broken down. 
And the broad woodland parcell'd into farms ; 
And where the two contrived their daughter's good, 
Lies the hawk's cast, the mole has made his run. 
The hedgehog underneath the plantain bores, 
The rabbit fondles his own harmless face. 
The slow-worm creeps, and the thin weasel tbers 
Follows the mouse, and all is open fleld. 



SEA DREAMS. 

A oiTT clerk, but gently born and bred ; 
His wife, an unknown artist's orphan child- 
One babe was theirs, a Margaret, three years old: 
They, thinking that her clear germander eye 
Droopt in the giant-factoried city-gloom. 
Came, vrith a month's leave given them, to the sea : 
For which his gains were dock'd, however small: 
Small were his gains, and hard his work ; besides, 
Their slender household fortunes (for the man 
Had risk'd his litUe) like the little thrift. 
Trembled in perilous places o'er a deep; 
And oft, when sitting all alone, his face 
Wonld darken, as he cursed his credulonsoese. 
And that one unctuous mouth which lured hhn, rogfuo, 
To buy strange shares in some Peruvian mine. 
Now seaward-bound for health they gaiu'd a coast, 
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iBd and cliff and deep-inranning cave, 
>«e of day : slept, woke, and went the next, 
Jabbatb, pioae variera fi-om tbe chorch, 
lapel ; where a heated palpiteer, 
(reaching simple Christ to simple men, 
anced the coming doom, and falmlnated 
ist the scarlet woman and her creed : 
ideways ap he swung his arms, and shriek'd, 
IS, thus with violence,** ev'n as if he held 
kpocalyptic millstone, and himself 
that great Angel ; " thus with violence 
Babylon be cast into the sea; 
comes the close.** The gentle-hearted wife 
laddering at the rain of a world ; 
. his own: bnt when the wordy storm 
snded, forth they came and paced the shore, 
n and out the long sea-framing caves, 
t the large air, and saw, bat scarce believed 
sootflake of so many a snmmer still 

I to their fancies) that they saw, the sea. 
>w on sand they walk'd, and now on cliff, 
ring about the thymy promontories, 

II the sails were darkened in the west, 

roeed in the east : then homeward and to bed : 
e she, who kept a tender Christian hope 
ting a holy text, and still to that 
ning, as the bird returns, at night, 
not the sun go down npon your wrath,** 
*' Love, forgive him :** but he did not speak ; 
>llenced by that silence lay the wife, 
mbering her dear Lord who died for all, 
musing on the little lives of men, 
tiow they mar this little by their feuds. 

while the two were sleeping, a fall tide 
with ground-swell, which, on the foremost rocks 
ling, upjettcd in spirts of wild Ma-smoke, 
icaled in sheets of wastefhl foam, and fell 
Bt sea-cataracts— «ver and anon 
clsps of thunder from within tbe difh 
1 thro* the living roar. At this the babe, 
Margaret cradled near them, waird and woke 
nother, and the father suddenly cried, 
reck, a wreck !*' then tum*d, and groaning said 

3rgive ! How many will say ' forgive,* and find 
t of absolution in the sound 
ite a little longer ! No ; the sin 
neither God nor man can well forgive, 
crivy, I saw it in him at once, 
lo true that second thoughts are best f 
Irst, and third, which are a riper first? 
Ipe, too late ! they come too late for use. 
ve, there surely lives in man and beast 
thing divine to warn them of their foes ; 
(uch a sense, when first I fronted him, 
* Trust him not ;* but after, when I came 
low him more, I lost it, knew him less ; 
it with what seem*d my own uncharity ; 
; his table ; drank his costly wines ; 
more and more allowance for his talk; 
further, fool ! and trusted him with all, 
y poor scrapings from a dozen years 
St and deskwork ; there is no such mine, 
; bnt a gulf of rujn, swallowing gold, 
laking. Ruin*d I min*d ! the sea roars 
a fearful night !** 

"Not fearfhl; fair," 
he good wil\s, " if every star in heaven 
nake it fair: yon do but hear the tide, 
'on ill dreams P 

"O yes," he said, " I drcam'd 
:h a tide swelling toward the land, 
from out the boundless outer deep 
. with it to the shore, and enter*d one 
we dark caves that run beneath the cliffs. 



I thought, the motion of the boundless deep 

Bore through the cave, and I was heaved upon it 

In darkness: then I saw one lovely star 

Larger and larger. *What a world,* I thought, 

' To live in !* but in moving on I found 

Only the landward exit of the cave. 

Bright with the sun upon the stream beyond: 

And near the light a giant woman sat 

All over earthy, like a piece of earth, 

A pickaxe in her hand : then out I itlipt 

Into a land all sun and blossom, trees 

As high as heaven, and every bird that sings : 

And here the night-light flickering in my eyes 

Awoke me.** 

"That was then your dream«** she said, 
"Not sad, but sweet" 

" So sweet, I lay,** said he, 
" And mused upon it, drifting up the stream 
In fancy, till I slept again, and pieced 
The broken vision ; for I di^m'd that still 
The motion of the great deep bore me on. 
And that the woman walk'd upon the brink : 
I wonder'd at her strength, and ask'd her of it : 
*It came,' she said, *by working tn the mines:* 

then to ask her of my shares, I thought ; 
And ask'd ; but not a word ; she shook her head. 
And then the motion of the current ceased. 
And there was rolling thunder; and we reach'd 
A mountain, like a wall of burrs and thorns ; 
But she with her strong feet up the steep hill 
Trod out a path : I followed ; and at top 

She pointed seaward : there a fleet of glass, 
That seem'd a fleet of Jewels under me. 
Sailing along before a gloomy cloud 
That not one moment ceased to thunder, past 
In sunshine ; right across its track there lay, 
Down in the water, a long reef of gold, 
Or what seem'd gold : and I was glad at first 
To think that in our often-ransacked world 
Still so much gold was left; and then I fear'd 
Lest the gay navy there should splinter on it. 
And fearing waved my arm to warn them off; 
An idle signal, for the brittle fleet 
(I thought I could have died to save it) near'd, 
Touch'd, clink*d, and clash'd, and vanish'd, and I 
woke, 

1 heard the clash so clearly. Now I see 

My dream was Lif^ ; the woman hohest Work; 
And my poor venture but a fleet of glass, 
Wreck'd on a reef of visionary gold." 



II 



"Nay," said the kindly wife to comfort him, 
Yon raised your arm, you tumbled down and broke 

The glass with little Margaret's medicine in it ; 

And, breaking that, you made and broke your 
dream: 

A trifle makes a dream, a trifle breaks." 



It' 



No trifle," groan'd the husband; "yesterday 
I met him suddenly in the street, and ask'd 
That which I ask'd the woman in my dream. 
Like her, he shook his head. ' Show me the books !* 
He dodged me with a long and loose account 
* The books, the books !* but he, he could not wait. 
Bound on a matter he of life and death : 
When the great Books (see Daniel seven and ten) 
Were open*d, I should find he meant me well : 
And then began to bloat him«elf^ and ooze 
All over with the fat affectionate smile 
That makes the widow lean. *My dearest fHend, 
Have faith, have faith ! We live by fiaith,* said he ; 
*And all things work together for the good 
Of those *— it makes me sick to quote him— last 
Qript my hand hard, and with Qod-bless-you went 
I stood like one that had received a blow: 
I found a hard friend in his loose accounts, 
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A loose one in tbe hard grip of his band, 
A caree In his Ood-bless-yoo : then my eyes 
Porsned him down the street, and far away, 
Among the honett shoalders of the crowd. 
Read rascal In tbe motions of his back, 
And Bcoondrel In the snpple-slidlng knee." 

"Was he so bound, poor sonlt** said the good 

wife; 
"So are we all : bnt do not call him, love, 
Before you prove him, rogne, and proved, forgive. 
His gain is loss; for he that wrongs his ftiend 
Wrongs himself more, and ever bears about 
A silent court of Justice In his breast. 
Himself tbe Judge and Jury, and himself 
The prisoner at the bar, ever condemned : 
And that drags down his life: then comes what 

comes 
Hereafter: and be meant, he said he meant, 
Perhaps he meant, or portly meant, yon welL** 

" ' With all his conscience and one eye askew *— 
Love, let me quote these lines, that you may learn 
A man la likewise counsel for himself. 
Too often In that silent court of yours— 
* With all his conscience and one eye askew, 
80 false, he partly took himself for true ; 
Whose pious talk, when most his heart was dry, 
Made wet the crafty crowsfoot round his eye ; 
Who, never naming God except for gain. 
So never took that useful name in vain ; 
Made Him his catspaw and the Cross his tool, 
And Christ the bait to trap his dupe and fool : 
Nor deeds of gift, but gifts of grace he forged, 
And snakelike slimed his victim ere he gorged ; 
And oft at Bible meetings, o'er the rest 
Arising, did his holy oily best. 
Dropping the too rough H in Hell and Heaven, 
To spread the Word by which himself had thriven.' 
How like you this old satire?" 

"Nay," she said, 
"I loathe it: heliad never kindly heart, 
Nor ever cared to better bis own kind. 
Who first wrote satire with no pity in it 
Bnt will you hear my dream, for I had one 
That altogether went to music? Still 
It awed me.** 

Then she told it, having dream*d 
Of that same coast. 

— " But round the North, a light, 
A belt, it seem'd, of luminous vapor, lay, 
And ever in It n low musical note 
Sweird up and died ; and, as it swell'd, a ridge 
Of breaker issued fh>m the belt, and still 
Grew with the growing note, and when the note 
Had reach'd a thunderous fullness on those cllflb 
Broke, mixt with awftil light (tbe same as that 
Living within the 1)eU) whereby she saw 
That all those lines of cliffs were cliffs no more, 
But huge cathedral fW>nta of every age. 
Grave, florid, stem, as for as eye conld see, 
One after one : and then the great ridge drew. 
Lessening to the lessening music, back. 
And past into the belt and swellM again 
Slowly to music: ever when it broke 
The statues, king or saint, or founder, fell : 
Then from the gaps and chasms of ruin left 
Came men and women In dark clusters round, 
Some crying * Set them up ! they shall not fkll I' 
And others, 'Let them lie, for they have fall'n.' 
And still they strove and wrangled : and she grieved 
In her strange dream, she knew not why, to find 
Their wildest waitings never out of tune 
With that sweet note ; and ever as their shrieks 
Ran highest up the gamut, that great wave 



Returning, while none mark'd it, on the crowd 
Broke, mixt with awful light, and show'd their eyes 
Glaring, and passionate looks, and swept away 
The men of flesh and blood, and men of stone. 
To the waste deeps together. 

"Then I flxt 
My wistfbl eyes on two fair images, 
Both crown *d with stars and high among tbe stars,— 
The Virgin Mother standing with her child 
High up on one of those dark minster-fronts— 
Till she began to totter, and the child 
Clung to the mother, and sent out a cry 
Which mixt with little Margaret's, and I woke. 
And my dream awed me: — well— bnt what are 

dreams? 
Tours came but fh)m the breaking of a glass, 
And mine but fh>m the crying of a child.* 

"Child? Nor said he, "bnt this tide's roar, and 

his. 
Our Boanerges, with his threats of doon. 
And lond-lung'd Antlbabylonlanlsms 
(Altho* I grant but little music there) 
Went both to make your dream : bnt if there were 
A music harmonising our wild cries. 
Sphere-music such as that you dream'd about. 
Why, that would make our passions far too like 
The discord^ dear to the musician. No — 
One shriek of hate would Jar all the hymns of 

heaven : 
True Devils with no ear, they howl in tune 
With nothing bnt tbe Devil !*> 

"* True' indeed! 
One of oar town, but later by an hour 
Here than ourselves, spoke with me on the shore: 
While you were running down the sands, and made 
The dimpled flounce of the sea-ftirbelow flap, 
Good man, to please the child. She brought strange 

news. 
Why were you silent when I spoke to-night? 
I bad set my heart on yonr forgiving him 
Before you knew. We muU forgive the dead.** 

" Dead ! who is dead ?** 

" The man your eye pursued. 
A little after you had parted with him. 
He suddenly dropt dead of heart-disease.** 

" Dead ? he ? of heart-disease ? what heart had he 
To die of? dead \" 

" Ah, dearest, if there be 
A devil In man, there is an angel too, 
And if he did that wrong yon charge him with. 
His angel broke his heart Bnt yonr rough voice 
(Ton spoke so loud) has roused the child again. 
Sleep, little birdie, sleep ! will she not sleep 
Without her * little birdie ?' well then, sleeps 
And I will sing you •birdie.**' 

Saying this. 
The woman half tum'd round from him she loved. 
Left him one hand, and reaching thro' the night 
Her other, found (for It was close beside) 
And half embraced the basket cradle-bead 
With one soft arm, which, like the pliant bongh 
That moving moves the nest and nestling, sway'd 
The cradle, while she sang this baby song. 

What does little birdie say 
In her nest at peep of day? 
liet me fly, says little birdie. 
Mother, let me fly away. 
Birdie, rest a little longer. 
Till the little wings are stronger. 
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So she resU a little longer, 
Then she flies away. 

What does little baby say, 
In her bed at peep of day? 
Baby says, like little birdie, 
Let me rise and fly away. 
Baby, sleep a little longer, 
Till the little limbs are stronger. 
If she sleeps a little longer, 
Baby too shall fly away. 



" She sleeps : let us too, let all eyil, sleep. 
He also sleeps — another sleep than ours. 
He can do no more wrong : forgive him, dear. 
And I shall sleep the sounder P 

Then the man, 
*' His deeds yet live, the worst is yet to come. 
Yet let your sleep for this one night be sonud: 
I do forgive him !*' 

" Thanks, my love,** she said, 
'*Toiir own will be the sweeter,*' and they slept. 
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And Willy, my eldest-bom, is gone, yon say, little Anne? 
Raddy and white, and strong on his legs, he looks like a maa. 
And Willy's wife has written: she never was over-wise. 
Never the wife for Willy: he wonld n't take my advice. 

II. 

For, Annie, yon see, her father was not the man to save, 
Had n't a head to manage, and drank himself into his grave. 
Pretty enongh, very pretty I bnt I was sgainst it for one. 
Sh !— but he would n't hear me— and Willy, you say, is gone. 

IIL 

W|lly, my beauty, my eldest-bom, the flower of the flock ; 

Never a man could fling him : for Willy stood like a rock. 

** Here's a leg for a baby of a week !" says doctor : and he would be bound. 

There was not his like that year in twenty parishes round. 

IV.: 

strong of his hands, and strong on his legs, but still of his tongue I 
I ought to have gone before him: I wonder he went so young. 
I cannot cry for him, Annie : I have not long to stay ; 
Perhaps I shall see him the sooner, for he lived far away. 

V. 

Why do you look at me, Annie f you think I am hard and cold ; 
But all my children have gone before me, I am so old: 
I cannot weep for Willy, nor can I weep for the rest ; 
Only at your age, Annie, I could have wept with the best 

VI. 

For I. remember a quarrel I had with your father, my dear, 
All for a slanderous story, that cost me many a tear. 
I mean your grandfather, Annie : it cost me a world of woe, 
Seventy years ago, my darling, seventy years ago. 

f VII. 

For Jenny, my cousin, had come to the place, and I knew right well 
That Jenny had tript in her time: I knew, but I would not tell. 
And she to be coming and slandering me, the base little liar 1 
But the tongue is a Are, as you know, my dear, the tongue is a flra. 

vin. 

And the parson made it his text that week, and he said likewise. 
That a He which is half a troth is ever the blackest of lies. 
That a lie which is all a lie may be met and fought with outright. 
Bat a lie which is part a troth is a harder matter to flght 

IX. 

And Willy had not been down to the farm for a week and a day; 
And all things look'd half-dead, tho' it was the middle of May. 
Jenny, to slander me, who knew what Jenny had been ! 
But soiling another, Annie, will never make one's self clean. 

X. 

And I cried myself wellnigh blind, and all of an evening late 

I climb'd to the top of the garth, and stood by the road at the gate. 

The moon like a rick on fire was rising over the dale. 

And whit, whit, whit, in the bush beside me chirrapt the nightingale. 
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XL 

AH of a sudden he etopt : there past by the gate of the farm, 
Willy,— he did ii*t see me,— and Jenny hung on his ann. 
Oat into the road I started, and spoke I scarce knew how ; 
Ah, there*B no fool like the old one—it makes me angry now. 

XIL 

Willy stood up like a man, and look*d the thing that he meant t 
Jenny, the riper, made me a mocking courtesy and went 
And I said, "Let us part: in a hundred years it '11 all be the same, 
Toa cannot love me at all, if yoa love not my good pan^e." 

XIIL 

And he tnm*d, and I saw his eyes all wet, in the sweet moonshine: 
** Sweetheart, I love you so well that your good name is mine. 
And what do X care for Jane, let her speak of you well or ill ; 
But marry me out of hand: we too shall be happy^stilL^ 



XIV. 

* Marry you, Willy !" said I, " but I needs must speak my mind. 
And I fear you'll listen to tales, be Jealous and hard and unkind.'* 
But he tum'd and claspt me in his arms, and answer'd, " No, love, no ;** 
Seventy years ago, my darling, seventy years ago. 

XV. 

So Willy and I were wedded : I wore a lilac gown ; 
And the ringers rang with a will, and he gave the ringers a crown. 
But the first that ever I bare was dead before he was bom, 
Shadow and ahine is life, little Annie, flower and thorn. 

XVI. 

That was the flrvt time, too, that ever I thought of death. 

There lay the sweet little body that never hnd drawn a breath. 

I had not wept, little Annie, not since I had been a wife ; 

But I wept like a child that day, for the balje had fought for his liliB. 

XVIL 

His dear little face was troubled, as if with anger or pain: 

I look'd at the still little body— his trouble had all been in vain. 

For Willy I cannot weep, I shall f>ee him another mom : 

But I wept like a child for the child that was dead before he was bora. 

XVIIL 

But he cheer'd me, my good man, for he seldom said me nay : 
Kind, like a man, was he; like a man, too, would have his way: 
Never Jealous— not he: we had many a happy yenr; 
And he died, and I conld not weep— my own time seem'd so near. 

XIX. 

But I wish'd it had been God's will that I, too, then conld have di«d; 
I began to be tired a little, and fain had slept at his side. 
And that was ten years back, or more, if I don't forget: 
But as to the children, Annie, they 're all about me yet 

XX. 

Pattering over the board^ my Annie who left me at two. 
Patter she goes, my own little Annie, an Annie like you: 
Pattering over the boards, Bhe comes and goes at her wiU, 
While Harry is in the five-acre and Charlie ploughing the hill 

XXL 

And Harry and Charlie, I hear them too— they sing to their team : 
Often they come to the door In a pleasant kind of a dreauL 
They come and sit by my chalc they hover about my bed— 
I am not always certain if they be alive or dead. 

XXII. 

And yet I know for a troth, there 's none of them left alive ; 
For Harry went at sixty, your father at sixty-flve : 
And Willy, my eldest-bom, at nigh threescore and ten ; 
I knew them all as babies, and now they 're elderly men. 

xxin. 

For mine is a time of peace. It Is not often I grieve ; 
I am oftener sitting at home in my father's farm at eve: 
And the neighbors come and laugh and gossip, and so do I: 
I find myself often laughing at things that have long gone by. 
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XXIV. 

To be Bore the preacher says, our sins should make as sad : 
But mine is a time of peace, and there is Grace to be had ; 
And God, not man, is the Judge of ns all when life shall cease ; 
And in this Book, little Annie, the message is one of Peace. 

XXV. 

And age is a time of peace, so it be flree Trom pain. 
And happy has been my life ; bnt I would not live it again. 
I seem to be tired a little, that *s all, and long for rest : 
Only at your age, Annie, I could have wept with the best 

XXVI. 

So Willy has gone, my beauty, my eldest-bom, my flower; 
Bnt how can I weep for Willy, he has but gone for an hour,— 
Gone for a minute, my son, from this room into the next ; 
I, too, shall go in a minate. What time have I to be vext? 

xxvn. 

And Willy's wife has written, she never was over-wise. 
Get me my glasses, Annie: thank God that I keep my eyes. 
There is but a trifle left yon, when I shall have past away. 
But stay with the old woman now: you cannot have long to stay. 



NORTHERN FARMER. 

OLD STYLE. 
L 

Wnxn *asta beiln saw long and me& liggin* *ere alounf 
Noorsef thoort uowt o' a noorse: whoy, doctor *8 abeuu an* agoin: 
Says that I modnt 'a naw moor yai&le : but I beSnt a fool : 
Git ma my ya&Ie, for I beunt a-gooin' to breiik my rule. 

IL 

Doctors, they knaws nowt, for a says what *s nawwnys true : 
Naw soort o' koiud o' n^e to saAy the things that a do. 
I 've 'ed my point o' yani ivry noight sin* I befln *ere, 
Ac* I *ve 'ed my quart Ivry market-uo!ght for foorty year. 

IIL 

Parson *s a beSn lolkewolse, an* a slttln *ere o* my bed. 

**The amoighty *s a taftkin o* yuu to 'issen, my fHend," *a said. 

An* a towd ma my sins, an 's toithe were due, an* I gied it in bond; 

I done my duty by un, as I *a done by the lond. 

IV. 

Lam*d a ma* beiL I reckons I *annot sa mooch to lam. 

But a cost oop, thot a did, *boot Bessy Harris's bam. 

Thof a knaws I hallus voated wi* Squoire an' choorch an stafite, 

An* i' the woost o' toimes I wnr uiver agin the raiite. 

V. 

An* I hallus comed to 's choorch afoor my Sally wur dead. 
An* *eerd un a bummiu* awaily loike a buzzard-clock* ower my yetld. 
An* I niver knaw'd whot a me&n'd but I thowt a 'ad snmmut to safty. 
An' I thowt a said whot a owt to 'a said an' I comed awafiy. 

VL 

Bessy Harris's bam ! tha knaws she laaid it to meji. 
Howt 'a beun, mayhap, for she wur a bad un, shc2. 
'Siver, I kep un, I kep un, my lass, tha mun understond ; 
I done my duty by un as I *a done by the lond. 

VIL 

But Parson a comes an* a goos, an* a says it easy an* fireea 
"The amoighty 's a taakln o' you to 'issen, my fHend,** says 'efl. 
I we&nt saay men be loiars, thof summun said it in 'aSste: 
But a re&ds wonn sarmin a weeilk, an' I 'a stubb'd Thoraaby waaste. 

VIIL 

D' ya moind the waiste, my lass ? naw, naw, tha was not bora then : 

Theer wur a boggle in it, I often 'eerd un mysen ; 

Mo&st loike a butter-burop.t for I 'eerd un aboot an aboot. 

But I stubb'd un oop wi' the lot, and raived an' rembled un oot 

• Cockchafer. t BUt4irD. 
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IX. 

Ketiper*e it wnr; fo* they ftan on theer a laiid on *i8 fnfice 
Doon r the wofld 'enemies* afoor I corned to the plaice. 
Ko&ks or Thimbleby— toner *ed rhot an aa defid aa a naAil. 
Nottka war 'ang*d for it oop at *floize— but git ma my yafile. 

X. 

Dnbbat looik at the waiate : theer war n*t not fetd for a cow ; 
Kowt at all bat bracken an' fUxx, an' looik at it now- 
War n't worth nowt a haicre, an* now theer's lota o* feild, 
Fourscore yows upon it an* some on it doon in seAd. 

XL 

Nobbut a bit on it *s loft, an* I mean'd to *a stubb'd it at ftiU, 
Done it ta-year I meftn'd, an* runn'd plow thruff it an' all, 
If godamoighty an* parson 'ud nobbnt let ma alo&n, 
Mail, wi' ha&te oonderd haAcre o' Squoire*s an^ loOd o' my ota. 

xn. 

Do godamoighty knaw what a 's doing a-taAkin' o* meiL f 
I befint wonn as saws 'ere a beAn an' yonder a peA ; 
An* Squoire *ull be sa mad an' all— a* dear a* dear ! 
And I 'a monaged for Squoire come Michaelmas thirty year. 

XIII. 

A mowt 'a taiken Jounes, as 'ant a 'aipoth o* sense. 
Or a mowt *a taAken Robins— a niver mended a fence: 
But godamoighty a moost taflke me& an* taAke ma now 
Wl* auf the cows to cauve an' Thomaby holms to plow ! 

XIV. 

LooAk *ow quolo|y smoiles when they sees ma a passin* by, 

Says to thessen naw doot " what a mon a be sewer-ly r 

For they knaws what I bean to Squoire sin ftist a comed to the *A]] ; 

I done my duty by Squoire an* I done my duty by alL 

XV. 

Squoire 's in Lunnon, an' snmmun I reckons *u11 *a to wroite, 
For who 's to howd the lond ater meA thot muddles ma quoit ; 
Sartin-sewer I beA, thot a weAnt niver give it to JoAnes, 
Noither a moAnt to Robins— a niver rembles the stoAns. 

XVL 

But snmmun *ull come ater meA mayhap wi' 'is kittle o* steAm 
Huzzin* an* maAzin* the blessed feulds wi' the Divil's oAn teAm 
Gin I mun doy I mun doy, an* loife they says is sweet. 
But gin I mun doy I mun doy, for I couldn abear to see it. 

XVIL 

What atta stannin* theer for, an' doesn bring ma the yoAle f 
Doctor 's a 'tottler, lass, and a 's hallus i* the owd toule ; 
I weAnt break rules for Doctor, a knaws naw moor nor a floy : 
Git ma my yoale I tell tha, on' gin I mun doy I mun doy. 



TITHONUS. 

Toe woods decay, the woods decay and fiill, 

The vapors weep their burthen to the ground, 

Man comes and tills the Held and lies beneath, 

And after many a summer dies the swan. 

Me only cruel immortality 

Consumes : I wither slowly in thine arms. 

Here at the quiet limit of the world, 

A white-ha{r*d shadow roaming like a dream 

The ever silent spaces of the East, 

Far-folded mists, and gleaming halls of mom. 

Alas ! for this gray shadow, once a man- 
So glorious in hia beauty and thy choice. 
Who madest him thy chosen, that he seem'd 
To his great heart none other than a God! 
I ask'd thee "Give me immortality." 
Then did'st thou grant mine asking with a smile, 
Like wealthy men who care not how they give. 



But thy strong Hours indignant work*d their wlllf^ 

And beat me down and marred and wasted roe. 

And tho' they could not end me, left me malm'd 

To dwell in presence of immortal youth. 

Immortal age beside immortal youth. 

And all I was, in ashes. Can thy love. 

Thy beauty, make amends, tho* even now. 

Close over us, the silver star, thy guide. 

Shines in those tremulous eyes that fill with tears 

To hear me? Let me go: take back thy gift: 

Why should a man desire in any way 

To vary firom the kindly race of men. 

Or pass beyond the goal of ordinance 

Where all should pause, as is most meet for all f 

A soft air fans the cloud apart: there cpmes 
A glimpse of that dark world where I was bom. 
Once more the old mysterious glimmer steals 
From thy pure brows, and from thy shoulders pore. 



* AnsmooM. 
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\nd bo0om beatlDg with a heart reoew*d. 
rhj cheek begins to redden thro* the gloom, 
Thy sweet eyes brighten slowly close to mine, 
Bre yet they blind the stars, and the wild team 
IVhich love thee, yearning for thy yoke, arise, 
And shake the darkness from their loosened manes, 
And beat the twilight into flakes of Are. 

Lo ! eyer thus thoa growest beantifUl 
In silence, then before thine answer given 
Departest, and thy tears are on my cheek. 

Why wilt thou ever scare me with thy tears, 
And make me tremble lest a saying learnt 
In days farofl', on that dark earth, be tme f 

The Gods themselves cannot recall their gifts.** 
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Ay me ! ay roe ! with what another heart 
In days far-off, and with what other eyes 
I used to watch— if I be he that watch'd— 
The Incid outline forming round thee ; saw 
The dim curls kindle into sunny rings ; 
Changed with thy mystic change, and felt my blood 
Glow ¥rith the glow that slowly crimson*d all 
l%y presence and thy portals, while I lay. 
Month, forehead, eyelids, growing dewy-warm 
With kisses balmier than half-opening buds 
Of April, and could hear the lips that kiss'd 
Whispering I knew not what of wild and sweet. 
Like that strange song I heard Apollo sing, 
While Ilion like a mist rose into tovr^n. 

Yet hold me not forever in thine East: 
How can my nature longer mix with thine f 
Doldly thy rosy shadows bathe me, cold 
Kre all thy lights, and cold my wrinkled feet 
Jpon thy glimmering thresholds, when the steam 
rHoats np fhim those dim fields about the homes 
)f happy men that have the power to die, 
\.nd gntfsy barrows of the happier dead. 
ielease me, and restore me to the ground ; 
rhoa seust all things, thou wilt see my grave ; 
Thoa wilt renew thy beauty mom by mom ; 
'. earth in earth forget these empty courts, 
\nd thee returning on thy silver wheels. 



THE VOYAGE. 

I. 
Wa left behind the painted buoy 

That tosses at the harbor-mouth : 
And madly danced our hearts with Joy, 

As fast we fleeted to the South: 
How firesh was every sight and sound 

On open main or winding shore ! 
We knew the merry world was round. 

And we might sail forevermore. 

II. 

Warm broke the breeze against the brow, 

Dry sang the tackle, sang the sail : 
The Lady's-head upon the prow 

Canght the shrill salt, and sheer'd the gale. 
The broad seas swell'd to meet the keel. 

And swept behind: so quick the run. 
We felt the good ship shake and reel, 

We seem'd to sail into the Sun ! 

III. 
How oft we saw the Sun retire. 

And bum the threshold of the night, 
Fall from his Ocean-lane of fire. 

And sleep beneath his pillar'd light ! 
How oft the purple-skiried robe 

Of twilight slowly doiivnward drawn, 
As thro* the slumber of the globe 

Again we dash'd into the dawul 



IV. 

New stars all night above the brim 

Of waters lightened into view ; 
They climb*d as quickly, for the rim 

Changed every moment as we flew. 
Far ran the naked moon across 

The houseless ocean*s heaving field. 
Or flying shone, the silver boss 

Of her own halo*s dusky shield : 

V. 

The peaky Islet shifted shapes. 

High towns on hills were dimly seen, 
We past long lines of Northern capes 

And dewy Northern meadows green. 
We came to warmer waves, and deep 

Across the boundless east we drove. 
Where those long swells of breaker sweep 

The nutmeg rocks and isles of clove. 

VL 

By peaks that flamed, or, all in shade, 

Oloom*d the low coast and quivering brine 
With ashy rains, that spreading made 

FantasUc plume or sable pine : 
By sands and steaming flats, and floods 

Of mighty mouth, we scudded fast. 
And hills and scarlet-mingled woods 

QIow*d for a moment as we past. 

VII. 

O hundred shores of happy climes. 

How swiftly stream*d ye by the bark I 
At times the whole sea bum*d, at tiroes 

With wakes of flre we tore the dark; 
At tiroes a carven craft would shoot 

From havens hid in fairy bowers, 
With naked limbs and flowers and fruit. 

But wo nor paused for fhiits nor flowers. 

VIII. 

For one fair Vision ever fled 

Down the waste waters day and night, 
And still we followed where she led. 

In hope to gain upon her flight. 
Her face was evermore unseen. 

And flxt upon the far sea-line ; 
But each man murmured, "O my Queen, 

I follow till I make thee mine.*' 

IX. 

And now we lost her, now she gleam*d 

Like Fancy made of golden air. 
Now nearer to the prow she seem'd 

Like Virtue flrm, like Knowledge Ciiir, 
Now high on waves tliat idly burst 

Like Heavenly Hope she crown'd the sea, 
And now, the bloodless point reversed, 

She bore the blade of Liberty. 

X. 

And only one aroong us— him 

We pleased not— he was seldom pleased: 
He saw not far: his eyes were dim: 

But ours he swore were all diseased. 
**A ship of fools,** he shriek*d in spite, 

** A ship of fools,** he sneer*d and wept 
And overboard one stormy night 

He cast his body, and on we swept. 

XL 
And never sail of ours was fhrVd, 

Nor anchor dropt at eve or mora ; 
We loved the glories of the world ; 

But laws of nature were our scorn ; 
For blasts would rise and rave and cease. 

But whence were those that drove the sail 
Across the whirlwind's heart of peace. 

And to and thro* the counter-gale? 
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XII. 
Again to colder cHmes we came. 

For BtSll we follow 'd where she led: 
Now mate is blind and captain lame, 

And half the crew are sick or dead. 
Bnt blind or lame or sick or sonnd, 

We follow that which flies before; 
We know the merry world is round. 

And we may sail forevermore. 



IN THE VALLEY OF CAUTERETZ. 

All alon^ the valley, stream that flashest white. 
Deepening thy voice with the deepening of the night, 
All along the valley, where thy waters flow, 
I walk*d with one I loved two and thirty years ago. 
All along the valley, while I walk'd to-day. 
The two and thirty years were a mist that rolls away ; 
For all along the valley, down thy rocky bed. 
Thy living voice to me was as the voice of the dead. 
And all along the valley, by rock and cave and tree. 
The voice of the dead was a living voice to me. 



THE FLOWER 

Onob in a golden hour 

I cast to earth a seed. 
Up there came a flower, 

The people said, a weed. 

To and tro they went 
Thru* my garden- bower. 

And muttering discontent 
Carsed me and my flower. 

Then it grew so tall 
It wore a crown of light, 

Bnt thieves (h>m o'er the wall 
Stole the seed by night 

Sow*d it far and wide 
By every town and tower. 

Till all the people cried, 
" Splendid is the flower.'* 

Bead my little fable: 
He that rnns may rend. 

Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed. 

And some are pretty enough. 
And some are poor indeed; 

And now again the people 
Call it but a weed. 



THE ISLET. 

**WniTmB,0 whither, love, shall we go, 
For a score of sweet little summers or so?" 
The sweet little wife of the singer said 
On the day that follow'd the day she was wed 
* Whither, O whither, love, shall we go V 
And the singer shaking his curly head 
TnrnM as he sat, and struck the keys 
There at his right with a sudden crash, 
Singing, " And shall it be over the seas 
With a crew that is neither rude nor rash. 
But a bevy of Eroses apple-cheek'd. 
In a shallop of crystal ivory-beak'd. 
With a satin sail of a ruby glow. 
To a sweet little Eden on earth that I know, 
A mountain islet pointed and peak*d ; 
Waves on a diamond shingle dash. 



Cataract brooks to the ocean run, 
Fairlly-delicate palaces shine 
Mixt with myrtle and clad with vine. 
And overstream'd and silvery-streak'd 
With many a rivulet high against the Sun 
The focets of the glorious mountain flash 
Above the valleys of palm and pine.'* 
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Thither, O thither, love, let ns ga' 



" No, no, no ! 

For in all that exquisite isle, my dear. 

There is but one bird with a musical throat. 

And his compass is bnt of a single note, 

That it makes one weary to hear.** 

**Mock me not ! mock me not! love, let us ga* 

"No, love, no. 

For the bud ever breaks into bloom on the tre«^ 
And a storm never wakes on the lonely eea, 
Avd a worm Is there in the lonely wood. 
That pierces the liver and blackens the blood. 
And makes it a sorrow to be." 



REQUIESCAT. 

Faib is her cottage In its place, 

Where yon broad water sweetly slowly glides 
It sees itself flrom thatch to base 

Dream in the sliding tides. 

And fairer she, but ah, how soon to die ! 

Her quiet dream of life this hoar may ctan. 
Her peaceful being slowly passes by 

To some more perfect peace. 



THE SAILOR-BOY. 

Hb rose at dawn and, flred with hope. 
Shot o'er the seething harbor-bar. 

And reach'd the ship and caught the rope. 
And whistled to the morning star. 

And while he whistled long and loud 
He heard a flerce mermalden cry, 

" O Boy, tho' thou art young and prond, 
I see the place where thou wilt lie. 

"The sands and yeasty surges mix 

In caves about the dreary bay. 
And on thy ribs the limpet sticks. 

And in thy heart the scrawl shall play*" 

" Fool,** he answered, " death is sure 
To those that stay and those that roam, 

Bnt I will nevermore endure 
To sit with empty hands at home. 

"My mother clings about my neck. 
My sisters crying, * Stay, for shame ;' 

My father raves of death and wreck. 
They are all to blame, they are all to bltoi 

"Ood help me ! save I take my part 

Of danger on the roaring sea, 
A devil rises in my heart. 

Far worse than any death to me." 



THE RINGLET. 

"Yom ringlets, your ringlets. 
That look so golden-gay. 

If yon will give me one, but one, 
To kiss it night and day. 
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Then never cMlllng toach of Time 

Will tarn it silver-gray ; 
And then shall I know it is all trae gold 
To flame and sparkle and stream as of old. 
Till all the comets in heaven are cold, 

And all her stars decay.** 
" Then take it, love, and put it hy ; 
This cannot change, nor yet can V* 



"My ringlet, my ringlet. 

That art so golden-gay. 
Now never chilling touch of Time 

Can turn thee silver-gray; 
And a lad may wink, and a girl may hint. 

And a fool may say his say ; 
For my doubts and fears were all amiss, 
And I swear henceforth by this and this. 
That a doubt will only come for a kiss, 

And a fear to be kiss'd away.** 
** Then kiss it, love, and put it by : 
If this can change, why to can L" 

II. 

Ringlet, O Ringlet, 

I kiss'd yon night and day, 
And Ringlet, O Ringlet, 

Ton still are golden-gay. 
But Ringlet, O Ringlet, 

Yon should be silver-gray: 
For what is this which now I*m told, 

1 that took you for true gold, 

She that gave you *s bought and sold, 
Sold, sold. 



O Ringlet, O Ringlet, 

She blush*d a rosy red. 
When Ringlet, O Ringlet, 

She dipt you from her head* 
And Ringlet, O Ringlet, 

She gave you me, and said, 
'* Come, kiss it, love, and put it by : 
If this can change, why so can I.** 
O lie, yon golden nothing, fle 

You golden lie. 



8. 
O Ringlet, O Ringlet, 

I count you much to blame, 
For Ringlet, O Ringlet, 

Yon put me much to shame, 
So Ringlet, O Ringlet, 

I doom you to the flame. 
For what Is this which now I learn. 
Has given all my faith a turn f 
Bum, yon glossy heretic, bum. 
Bum, bum. 



A WELCOME TO ALEXANDRA. 

March 7, 1863. 

SsA-KiKoa* daughter ftrom over the sea, 

* Alexandra ! 

Saxon and Norman and Dane are we. 
But all of na Danes in our welcome of thee, 

Alexandra 1 
Welcome her, thunders of fort and of fleet! 
Welcome her, thundering cheer of the street 1 
Welcome her, all things youthfhl and sweet, 
s^catter the blossom under her feet! 
Break, happy land, into earlier flowers 1 
Make music, O bird, in the new-budded bowers 1 
Rlason your mottoes of blessing and prayer I 
Welcome her, welcome her, all that ia oars I 
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Warble, O bugle, and trampet, blare ! 
Flags, flutter out upon turrets and towers ! 
Flames, on the windy headland flare ! 
Utter yoor Jubilee, steeple and spire ! 
Clash, ye bells, in the merry March air I 
Flash, ye cities, in rivers of flre I 
Rush to the roo^ audden rocket, and higher 
Melt into the stars for the land's desire 1 
Roll and r^oice. Jubilant voice. 
Roll as a ground-swell dash'd on the strand, 
Roar as the sea when he welcomes the land. 
And welcome her, welcome the land*s desire. 
The sea-kings' daughter jis happy as fair. 
Blissful bride of a blissful heir, 
Bride of the heir of the kings of the sea— 
O Joy to the people, and Joy to the throne. 
Come to us, love us, and make us your own . 
For Saxon or Dane or Norman we. 
Teuton or Celt, or whatever we be. 
We are «ach 4dl Dane in our welcome of thee, 

Alexandra! 



ODE SUNG AT THE OPENING OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

Uplift a fhousand voices fhll and sweet. 
In this wide hall with earth's invention stored, 
And praise th* invisible universal Lord, 

Who lets once move in peace the nations meet. 
Where Science, Art, -and LaA)or have outpour'd 

Their myriad boms of fdentf at oar foet 

O silent father of our Kings to be 

Moum'd in thfts golden hour •f Jubilee, 

For this, for all, we weep oar thanks to thee ! 

The world-compelling plan was thine, 

And lo ! the long laborious miles. 

Of Palace : lo ! the giant aisles, 

Rich in model and design ; 

Harvest-tool and husbandry. 

Loom and wheel and engiu'ry, 

Secrets of the sullen mine. 

Steel and gold, and com and wine, 

Fabric rough, or Fidry flne, 

Sunny tokens ot the Line, 

Polar marvels, and a least 

Of wonder out of West -and Bast, 

And shapes and fanes of Art ditlne I 

All ot beauty, all of ose, 

That one fkir planet can produce. 

Brought firom under every star. 
Blown from over every main. 
And mist, as life is mixt with pain. 

The works of peace with works of war. 

O ye, the wise who think, the wise who reign. 
From growing commerce loose her latest chain* 
And let the fair white-winged peacemaker fly 
To happy havens nnder all the sky. 
And mix the seasons and the golden hours. 
Till each man flnds his own in all men*s good. 
And all men work in noble brotherhood. 
Breaking their mailed fleets and armed towers. 
And ruling by obeying Nature's powers. 
And gathering all the Ihiita of peace and crown'd 
with all her flowers. 



A DEDICATION. 

Dkas, near and trae— no traer Time himself 
Can prove yon, tho* he make you evermore 
Dearer and nearer, as the rapid of life 
Shoots to the Call— take this, and pray that he^ 
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Who wrote it, honoring yoor eweet faith in him, 
May tmst himself; and spite of praise and acorn, 
Aa one who feela the immeaanrable world. 
Attain the wise indifference of the wise ; 
And after Aatnmn past— if left to paas 
His antomn into seeming-leafless days- 
Draw toward the long tromi and longest night, 
Wearing hia wisdom lightly, Wke the flmit 
Wliich in oar winter woodland looks a flower.* 



THE CAPTAIN. 

A LKOEND OF THE KATT. 

Hs that only mlee by terror 

Doeth gricToos wrong. 
Deep as Hell I count his error, 

Let him hear my aong. 
Brave the Captain was : the seamen 

Made a gallant crew, 
Gallant sons of Knglish ft-eemen, 

jSailors bold and true. 
But they hated his oppression. 

Stem he was and rash; 
80 for every light transgreasion 

Doom'd them to the lash. 
Day by day more harsh snd cruel 

Seem'd the Captain's mood. 
Secret wrath like smother'd fbcl 

Burnt in each man*s blood. 

et-ite hoped to purchase glory. 

Hoped to make the name 
Of his vessel great in story, 

Wheresoever he came. 
So they past by capes and islands. 

Many a harbor>month, 
Sailing under palmy highlands 

Far within the South. 
On a day when they were going 

O'er the lone expanse. 
In the North, her canvas flowing. 

Rose a ship of France. 
Then the Captain's color heightened 

Joyfhl came his speech: 
But a cloudy gladness lightened 

In the eyes of each. 
" Chase,** he said : the ship flew forward, 

And Uie wind did blow: 
SUtely, lightly, went she Norward, 

Till she near'd the foe. 
Then they Iook*d at him they hated. 

Had what they desired : 
Mute with folded arms they waited— 

Not a gun was flred. 
But they heard the foeman*s thunder 

Roaring out their doom; 
All the air was torn in sunder. 

Crashing went the boom, 
Spars were splinter'd, decks were shatter'd. 

Bullets felt like rain ; 
Over mast and deck were scattered 

Blood and brains of men. 
Spars were splintered : decks were broken : 

Every mother's son- 
Down they dropt— no word was spoken- 
Each beside his gun. 
On the decks as they were lying. 

Were their faces grim. 
In their blood, as they lay dying, 

Did they smile on him. 
Those, in whom he had reliance 

For his noble name, 
With one smile of still defiance 

Sold him unto shame. 
Shame and wrath his heart confounded. 

Pale he tum'd and red, 
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Till himself was deadly wounded 

Falling on the dead. 
Dismal error! fearfhl slaughter! 

Years have wander'd by. 
Side by side beneath the water 

Crew and Captain lie; 
There the sunlit ocean 

O'er them mouldering. 
And the lonely seabird 

With one waft of the wing. 



THREE SONNETS TO A COQUETTE. 

Cabkss*d or chidden by the dainty band. 
And ainging airy trifles this or that. 

Light Hope at Beauty'a call would perch and stand. 
And run thro* every change of sharp and flat : 
And Fancy came and at her pillow aat. 

When Sleep had bound her in his rosy band. 
And chased away the still-recurring gnat. 

And woke her with a lay fhim (hiry land. 

But now they live with Beauty less and less. 
For Hope is other Hope and wanders fiur. 
Nor cares to lisp in love's delicious creeds: 

And Fancy watches in the wilderness. 
Poor Fancy sadder than a single star, 
That sets at twilight in a laud of reeds. 



The form, the form alone is eloquent ! 
A nobler yearning never broke her rest 
Than but to dance and sing, be gayly drest. 
And win all eyes with all accomplishment: 
Yet in the waltxing-circle as we went. 
My fancy made me for a moment blest 
To find my heart so near the beauteous breast 
That once had power to rob it of content 
A moment came the tenderness of tears. 
The phantom of a wish that once could move, 
A ghost of passion that no smiles restore — 
For ah ! the slight coquette, sbe cannot love. 
And if you kiss'd her feet a thousand years. 

She still would take the praise, and care no 
more. 

8. 

Wan Sculptor, weepest thou to take the cast 
Of those dead lineaments that near thee lie ? 

Borrowest thou, pale Painter, for the past. 

In painting some dead friend trom memory? 
Weep on : beyond his object Love can last : 

His object lives: more cause to weep have I: 
My tears, no tears of love, are flowing fast. 

No tears of love, but tears that Love can die. 

1 pledge her not in any cheerfhi cup. 

Nor care to sit beside her where she sits— 
Ah pity— hint it not in human tones. 
But breathe it into earth and close it up 
With secret death forever, in the pits 
Which some green Christmas crams with weary 
bones. 



ON A MOURNER, 

Natuki, so far as in her lies. 
Imitates Ood, and turns her face 

To every land beneath the skies. 
Counts nothing that sbe meets ¥rith bas^ 
But lives and loves in every place; 

9. 

Fills out the homely quick-set screens, 
And makes the purple lilac ripe. 

Steps from her airy hill, and greens 
The swamp, where hums the dropping snipe, 
With moss and braided marish-pipe , 



SONGS.— BOADICEA. 
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8. 

^d on tby heart a finger lays. 
Saying, " Beat quicker, for tlie time 

b pleasant, and the woods and ways 
Are pleasant, and the beech and lime 
Pat forth and feel a gladder dime." 



And mnrmnrs of a deeper voice. 
Going before to some fkr shrine, 

Teach that sick heart the stronger choice, 
Till all thy life one way incline 
With one wide will that closes thine. 



And when the zoning ere has died 
Where yon dark valleys wind forlorn, 

Come Hope and Memory, sponse and bride, 
From oat the borders of the mom, 
With that fidr child betwixt them bom. 

e. 

And when no mortal motion Jars 
The blackness roond the tombing sod, 

Thro' silence and the trembling stars 
Comes Faith from tracts no feet have trod. 
And Virtue, like a household god, 

7. 
promising empire ; such as those 
That once at dead of night did greet 



Troy's wandering prince, so that he rose 
With sacrifice, while all the fieet 
Had rest by stony hills of Crete. 



SONG. 

Ladt, let the rolling drams 
Beat to battle where thy warrior stands : 

Now thy face across his fancy comes. 
And gives the battle to his hands. 

Lady, let the trumpets blow. 
Clasp thy little babes about thy knee: 

Now their warrior father meets the foe^ 
And strikes him dead for thine and thee 



SONG. 

Home they brought him slain with speara 
They brought him home at even-clill : 

All alone she sits and hears 
Echoes in his empty hall, 
Soanding on the morrow. 

The Sun peep'd In from open field, 
The boy began to leap and prance. 
Rode upon his father's lance. 

Beat upon his father's shield— 

" O hush, my Joy, my sorrow.** 



EXPERIMENTS. 

BOADICfiA. 

Whili about the shore of Mona those Neronian legionaries 
Bnmt and broke the grove and aitar of the Druid and Druideas, 
Far in the east Boftdic^a, standing loftily charioted. 
Mad and maddening all that heard her In her fierce volubility. 
Girt by half the tribes of Britain, near the colony C4mulodAna 
Yell'd and shriek'd between her daughters o'er a wild confederacy. 

"They that scom the tribes and call us Britain's barbarous populaces, i 
Did they hear me, would tbey listen, did they pity me supplicating? 
Shall I heed them in their anguish t shall I brook to be supplicated ? 
Hear Icenlan, Catieuchlanian, hear Coritanian, Trinobant ! 
Must their ever-ravenlng eagle's beak and talon annihilate us t 
Tear the noble heart of Britain, leave it gorily quivering f 
Bark an answer, Britain's raven ! bark and blacken innumerable. 
Blacken round the Roman carrion, make the carcass a skeleton. 
Kite and kestrel, wulf and wolf kin, from the wilderness, wallow in it. 
Till the face of Bel be brighten'd, Taranis be propitiated. 
Lo their colony half-defended ! lo their colony, C&mulod^e ! 
There the horde of Roman robbers mock at a barbarous adversary. 
There the hive of Roman liars worship a gluttonous emperor-idlot 
Such is Rome, and this her deity : hear it. Spirit of C^sslvSladn ! 

*' Hear it, Ck>ds ! the Gods have heard it, O Icenlan, O Coritanian I 
Doubt not ye the Gods have answer'd, Catieuchlanian, Trinobant* 
These have told us all their anger in miraculous utterances. 
Thunder, a fiying fire in heaven, a murmur heard ai^rially. 
Phantom sound of blows descending, moan of an enemy massacred. 
Phantom wail of women and children, multitudinous agonies. 
Bloodily flow'd tbe Tamesa rolling phantom bodies of horses and men ; 
Then a phantom colony smoulder'd on the refluent estuary ; 
Lastly yonder yester-even, suddenly giddily tottering- 
There was one who watch'd and told roe— down their statue of Victory fell. 
Lo their precious Roman bantling, lo tbe colony C4roalod6ne, 
Shall we teach it a Roman lesson? shall we care to be pitifty? 
Shall we deal with it as an infant? shall we dandle it amorously? 

**Hear Icenlan, Catieuchlanian, hear Coritanian, Trinobant 1 
While I roved about the forest, long and bitterly meditating, 
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IN QUANTiry. 



Tbere I heard them in the darkneM, at the mjeticai ceremoDj, 

Loosely robed in flying raiment, sang the terrible prophetesses. 

* Fear not, isle of blowing woodland, isle of silvery parapets I 

Tho* the Roman eagle shadow thee, tho' the gathering enemy narrow thee, 

Then shalt wax and he shall dwindle, thou shalt be the mighty one }'et 1 

Thine the liberty, thine the glory, thine the deeds to be celebrated, 

Thine the myriad-rolling ocean, light and shadow illimitable, 

Thine the lands of lasting summer, many-bloesoming Paradises, 

Thine the North and thine the South and thine the battle-thander of God.' 

80 they chanted: how shall Britain light upon auguries happier? 

80 they chanted in the darkness, and there cometh a victory now. 

"near Icenian, Catlenchlanian, hear Coritanian, Trinobantl 
Me the wife of rich Prasutagus, me the lover of liberty. 
Me they seized and me they tortured, me they lash*d and humiliated, 
Me the sport of ribald Veterans, mine of miBan violators! 
See they sit, they hide their faces, miserable in ignominy ! 
Wherefore in me bums an anger, not by blood to be satiated. 
Lo the palaces and the temple, lo the colony Camnlod&ne I 
There they ruled, and thence they wasted all the flourishing territory, 
Thither at their will they haled the yellow-ringleted' Britoness — 
Bloodily, bloodily fall the battle-axe, unexhausted, inexorable. 
Shout Icenian, Catieuchlanlan, shout Coritanian, Trinobant, 
Till the victim hear within and yearn to hurry precipitously 
Like the leaf in a roaring whirlwind, like the smoke in a hurricane whirPd. 
Lo the colony, there they rioted In the city of Cunobeline t 
There they drank In cupe of emerald, there at tables of ebony lay. 
Rolling on Uieir purple couches in their tender elTemlnacy. 
There they dwelt and there they rioted : there— there— they dwell no more. 
Burst the gates, and bum the palaces, break the works of the statuary. 
Take the hoary Roman head and shatter it, hold it abominable. 
Cut the Roman boy to pieces in his lust and volnptuonsnetts. 
Lash the maiden into swooning, me they lash'd and humiliated. 
Chop the breasts from off the mother, dash the brains of the little one oat, 
Up my Britons, on my chariot, on my chargers, trample them under as." 

80 the Queen Bofidlc^ standing loftily charioted, 
Brandishing in her band a dart and rolling glances liones»>like. 
Yelled and shrieked between her daughters in her fierce volubility. 
Till her people all around the royal chariot agitated. 
Madly dash*d the darts together, writhing barbarous Hne&ments, 
Made the noise of Ihwty woodlands, when they shiver in January, 
Roar*d aa when the rolling breakers boom and blanch on the precipices, 
Teird as when the winds of winter tear an oak on a promontory. 
80 the silent colony hearing her tumultuoos adversaries 
Clash the darts and on the buckler beat with rapid nnanlmoas hand« 
Thought on all her evil tyrannies, all her pitiless avarice. 
Till she felt the heart within her fall and flutter tremulously, 
Then her pulses at the clamoring of her enemy (hinted away. 
Out of evil evil flourishes, out of tyranny tyranny buds. 
Ran the land with Roman slaughter, multitudinous agonies. 
Perish*d many a maid and matron, many a valorous legionary. 
Fell the colony, city and citadel, London, Verolam, C4malod6n«. 



IN QUANTITY. 

MILTON. 

Aleaiet, 

O MTGBTv-iioirTn'n Inventor of harmonies, 
O skiird to sing of Time or Eternity, 
Ood-gi(ted organ-voice of England, 
Milton, a name to resound for ages , 
Whose Titan angels, Gabriel, Abdiel, 
Starred from Jehovah's gorgeous armories. 
Tower, as the deep-domed empyrean 
Rings to the roar of an angel onset-* 
Me rather all that bowery loneliness, 
The brooks of Eden masily murmuring. 
And bloom profhse and cedar arches 
Charm, as a wanderer out in ocean. 
Where some refulgent sunset of India 
Streams o'er a rich ambrosial ocean isle, 
And crimson-hued the stately palm woods 
Whisper in odorous heights of even. 



Hendeetuylldbies, 

O vou chorus of Indolent reviewers. 

Irresponsible, Indolent reviewers. 

Look, I come to the test, a tiny poem 

All composed In a metre of Catullus, 

All in quantity, careful of my motion. 

Like the skater on ice that hardly bears him. 

Lest I fall unawares before the people. 

Waking laughter in Indolent reviewers. 

Should I flounder awhile without a tumble 

Thro* this metrification of Catullus, 

They should speak to me not without a welcomoi 

All that choras of indolent reviewers. 

Hard, hard, hard is it, only not to tumble. 

So (kntastical is the dainty metre. 

Wherefore slight me not wholly, nor believe rao 

Too presumptuous, indolent reviewers. 

O blatant Magazines, regard me rather— 

Since I blush lo belaud myself a moment — 

As some rare little rose, a piece of inmost 

Horiicultural art, or haljf coquette-like 

Maiden, not to be greeted unbeolgnly. 



ON TRANSLATIONS OF HOMER— THE VOICE AND THE PEAK. 
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SPECIMEN OF A TRANSLATION OF 
THE ILIAD IN BLANK VERSE. 

So Hector said, and sea-like roar*d his host; 
Then loosed their sweating horses fh>m the yoke 
And each beside his chariot bound bis own ; 
And oxen from the city, and goodly sheep 
In haste they drove, and honey-hearted wine 
And bread Arom ont the houses brought, and heaped 
Their firewood, and the winds from off the plain 
Roird the rich vapor far into the hearen. 
And these all night upon the *bridge of war 
Sat glorying ; many a fire before them biased ; 
As when in heaven the stars about the moon 

•Or,rldg». 



Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid. 
And every height comes out, and Jutting peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine, and the Shepherd gladdens in his heart : 
So many a fire between tbe ships and stream 
Of Xanthus biased before tbe towers of Troy, 
A thousand on the plain ; and close by each 
Sat fifty in the blaze of burning fire ; 
And champing golden gndn, the horses stood 
Hard by their chariots, waiting for the dawn.* 

JUad, viiL S42-661. 

• Or more llUndly,— 

And mUbk bouy gnda and palM, th« atMdB 
Stood by UmIt can, waltinc the thronU morn. 



ON TRANSLATIONS OF HOMER. 
HtxamUers and PtnUmuUrB. 

Tdisi lame hexameters the strong-wing'd music of Homer: 
No— but a most burlesque barbarous experiment. 

When was a harsher sound ever heard, ye Muses, in Bngland f 
When did a frog coarser croak upon our Helicon f 

Hexameters no worse than daring Germany gave us, 
Barbarous experiment, barbarous hexameters. 



THE VOICE AND THE PEAK. 

1. 
Tin voice and the Peak 

Far over summit and lawn, 
The lone glow and long roar 

Green-rushing trom the rosy thrones of dawn 1 



All night have I heard tbe voice 

Rave over the rocky bar. 
But thou wert silent in heaven, 

Above thee glided the star. 

8. 
Hast thou no voice, O Peak, 

That standest high above allf 
*' I am the voice of the Peak, 

I roar and rave for I fall. 

4. 

*'A thousand voices go 

To North, South, East, and West; 
They leave the heights and are troubled, 

And moan and sink to their rest. 

6. 
" Tbe fields are fiilr beside them. 

The chestnut towers in his bloom; 
But they— they feel the desire of the deep- 
Fall, and follow their doom. 

10 



e. 

" The deep has power on the height. 
And the height has power on the deep; 

They are raised for ever and ever. 
And sink again into sleep.** 

7. 

Not raised for ever and ever, 

But when their cycle is o'er. 
The valley, tbe voice, the peak, the star 

Pass and are found no more. 

• 

8. 
The Peak is high and flush'd 

At his highest with sunrise fire : 
The peak is high, and the stars are high, 

And the thought of a man is higher. 

9. 

A voice below the voice. 

And a height beyond the height ! 
Our hearing is not hearing. 

And our seeing is not sight 

10. 

The voice and the Peak . 

Far into heaven withdrawn. 
The lone ^low and long roar 

Green-rushing from the rosy thrones of dawn ! 



24G THE NORTHERN FARMER. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



THE NORTHERN FARMER. 

NEW 8TYLB. 



Oosm't thou *ear my 'ene*B tegB, as they canten awa&y t 
Proputty, propatty, proputty— that 's what I 'ears 'em safly. 
Proputty, proputty, proputty— Sam, thou *s an aaa for thy paaiue. 
Theer 'a moor sense i' one o' Is legs nor in all thy braains. 

II. 

Woft — theer 's a craw to pluck wi' tha, Sam: yon *8 parson's *onso— 
Dosnt thou knaw that a man mnn be eftther a man or a mouse? 
Time to think on it then: for thou *11 be twenty to weettk.* 
Proputty, proputty — woft then woi— let ma *ear mys6n spefik. 

lU. 

Me an' thy mather, Sammy, 'as beftn a-talkin' o' thee: 
Thon 's been talkin' to muther, an' she be&n a tellin' it me. 
Thou 11 not marry for munny — thon 's sweet npo' parson's lass — 
Noft — thou 11 marry for Iuyv — an' we bottth on us thinks tha an ass. 

IV. 

Seeft'd her todaily i^ by— Sa&lnt's-da&y — thay was ringing the bells. 
She 's a beauty thon thinks- an' soft is scoors o' gells, 
Them as 'as munny an' all — wot 's a beauty f — the flower as blaws. 
But proputty, proputty sticks, an' proputty, proputty graws. 

• 

V. 

Do'ant be 8tnnt;t taftke time: I knaws what maiikes tha sa mad. 
Wam't I crailzed far the lasses mysdn when I war a lad ? 
But I knaw'd a Qnanker feller as often 'as towd ma this: 
** Doftnt thon marry for munny, but goft wheer munny is !" 

VI. 

An' I went wheer mnnny war: an' thy mother coom to 'and, 

Wl' lots o' munny laaid by, an' a nicetish bit o' land. 

Maftybe she wam't a beauty: —I niver giv It a thowt— 

But wam't she as good to cuddle an' kiss as a lass as 'ant nowt f 

vn. 

Parson's lass 'ant nowt, an' she weftnt 'a nowt when 'e 's dead, 
Mun be a gnvness, lad, or snmmnt, and addlet her breftd : 
Why? fur 'e 's nobbnt a curate, an' weilnt nlvir git naw 'igher; 
An' 'e mafide the bed as 'e ligs on afoor 'e coom'd to the shire. 

vnL 

And thin 'e coom'd to the parish wi' lots o' 'Varsity debt, 
Stook to his taall they did, an' 'e 'ant got shut on 'em yet. 
An' *e ligs on 'is back i' the grip, wi' noftn to lend 'im a shove, 
Woorse nor a far-welter'dfi yowe : far, Sammy, 'e married ftir luvr. 

IX. 

Lnvy f what 's luw f thou can law thy lass an' 'er mnnny too, 
Maakin' 'em goii togither as they 've good right to do. 
Could'n I luvT thy mnther by cause o' 'er mnnny laaid by? 
Nafty — ftir I luw'd 'er a vast sight moor fur it: reilson why. 

* This WMk. t OtwiiDato. t E*ni. | Or fow-wltorwi taid of m thMp lying on Ito baek in tli* rarrow. 



THE VICTIM. 
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X. 

Ay, an' thy mather says thon wants to marry the Ibm, 
Cooms of a gentleman born : an' we bottth on. ob thinks tha an 
Woi then, proputty, wllthaf— an ass as near as mays nowt— * 
WoA then, wiltha? daugthal— the bees is as fell as owtt 

XL 

BreBk me a bit o' the esh for his 'eBd, lad, ont o' the fence ! 
Gentleman bom ! what 's gentleman bam ? is it shillins an' p«ice f 
Propntty, propotty 's ivrything 'ere, an', Sammy, I 'm blest 
If it is n't the safime oop yonder, for them as 'as it 's the best 

xn. 

Tis'n them as 'as mnnny as breaks into *oases an' steftls. 
Them as 'as coftts to their backs an' ta&kes their regular metis. 
Noi, bat it 's them as niver knaws wheer a me&l 's to be 'ad. 
Ta&ke my word for it, Sammy, the poor in a loomp is bad. 

xm. 

Them or thir feythers, tha sees, man 'a beftn a lalzy lot, 

Far work man 'a gone to the gittin' whiniver mnnny was got 

Feyther 'ad ammost nowt ; leilstwaays *is mnnny was Id. 

Bat 'e toed an' moil'd 'isste dead, an 'e died a good an, 'e did. 

XIV. 

Look thon theer wheer Wrigglesby beck comes ont by the Mil I 
Feyther ran ap to the flurm, an' I rnns up to the mill ; 
An' 1 11 ^n np to the brig, an' that thon 11 live to see : 
And if thon marries a good on, 1 11 lefive the land to thee. 

XV. 

Thim 's my noations, Sammy, wheerby I means to stick ; 
Bat if thon marries a bad an, 1 11 leave the land to Dick. — 
Coom oop, propntty, propntty — that 's what I 'ears Ira saily— 
Propotty, propntty, propntty— canter an' canter awaAy. 



THE VICTIM. 

1. 

A FT^Aora npon the people fell, 
A famine after laid them luw. 
Then thorpe and byre arose In fire, 

For on them brake the sudden foe; 
So thick they died the people cried 

"The Gods are moved against the land." 
The Priest in horror about his altar 
To Thor and Odin lifted a hand : 
"Help ns flrom famine 
And plague and strife ! 
What would yoo have of as f 
Haman life? 
Were it our nearest. 
Were it our dearest, 
(Answer, O answer) 
We give you his life." 

2. 

But stiU the foeman spoll'd and bom'd, 

And cattle died, and deer in wood, 
And bird in air, and fishes tum'd 

And whiten *d all the rolling flood ; 
And dead men lay all over the way, 

Or down in a fhrrow scathed with flame: 
And ever and aye the Priesthood moan*d 
Till at last it seem'd that an answer came : 
"The King is happy 
In child and wife; 
Take yoo his dearest. 
Give OS a lifie." 



8. 

The Priest went ont by heath and hiU; 

The King was hunting in the wild; 
They found the mother sitting still ; 
She cast her arms aboat the child. 
The child was only eight summers old, 

His beauty still with his years increased. 
His face was ruddy, his hair was gold. 
He seem'd a victim due to the priest 
The priest beheld him. 
And cried with Joy, 
"The Gods have answer'd: 
We give them the boy." 



The King return 'd f^om ont the wild. 

He bore but little game in hand ; 
The mother said : " They have taken the child 

To spill his blood and heal the land: 
The land is sick, the people diseased. 

And blight and famine on all the lea : 
The holy €k>ds, they must be appeased. 
So I pray you tell the truth to me. 
They have taken our son, 
They will have his life. 
Is tie your dearest? 
Or I, the wifer 



The King bent low, with hand on brow, 
He st^y'd his arms upon his knee: 

"O wife, what uBe to answer now? 
For now the Priest has judged for me.' 



* Mak« nothing. 



t Tb« ilU* f u fierce u anytklnf;. 
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WAGES.— THE HIGHER PANTHEISM.— LUCRETIUS. 



The King was shaken with holy fear: 

"The Gode,'* he taid, "would have choaen well; 
Tet both are near, and both are dear, 
And which the dearest I cannot tell I** 
Bat the Priest waa happjt 
His Tictim won: 
"We have his deareet, 
His only sou 1" 

5. 

The rites prepared, the victim bared. 

The knife uprising toward the blow, 
To the altar-stone she sprang alone, 

"Me, not my darling, no !" 
He caught her away with a sadden cry; 

Suddenly fh>m him brake his wife. 
And shrieking " / am his dearest, I — 
/ am his dearest !" rushed on the knift. 
And the Priest was happy, 
"O, Father Odin, 
We give yon a life. 
Wliich was hi» nearest t 
Who was his dearest? 
The Oods have answered; 
We give them the wife T* 



WAGES. 

Olobt of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song, 
Paid' with a voice flying by to be lost on an end- 
less sea- 
Glory of Virtue, tc dght, to struggle, to right the 
wrong — 
Nay, but she aim^d not at glory, no k>ver of glory 
she: 
Give her the glory of going on, and still to be. 

The wages of sin is death : if the wages of Virtue 
he dust, 
Would she have heart to endure for the life of the 
worm and the fly? 
She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of 
the Just, 
To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a 8nm> 
mer sky: 
Give her the wages of going on, and not to die. 



Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit with 

Spirit can meet— 
Closer is He thau breathing, and nearer Uian handi 

and feet 

God is law, say the wise, O Soul, and let us rejoice, 
For if He thunder by law the thunder is ytt Hi^ 
voice. 

Law is God, say some: no God at all, says the fool : 
For all we have power to see is a straight suff bem 
in a pool; 

And the ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of man 

cannot see ; 
But if we could see and hear, this Vision— were it 

not He ! 



Fi.ownt in the crannied wall, 
I pluck yon out of the crannies ; ^ 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hana. 
Little flower— but if I could anderstand 
What you are, root and all, and all In all, 
I should know what God and man is. 



THE HIGHER PANTHEISM. 

TuE sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills and 

the plains — 
Are not these, O Soul, the Vision of Him who reigns ? 

Is not the Vision He? tho' He be not that which He 

seems? 
Dreams are true while they last, and do we not live 

in dreams? 

Earth, these solid stars, this weight of body and 

limb. 
Are they not sign and symbol of ^ny division from 

Him? 

Dark is the world to thee: thys^ art the reason 

why; 
For is He not all but thou, that hast power to feel 

"I am I!" 

Glory about thee, without thee : and thou fhlflllest 

thy doom. 
Making Him broken gleams, and a stifled splendor 
' and gloom. 



LUCRETIUS. 

LroiLiA, wedded to Lucretius, found 

Her master cold; for when the morning ttuso 

Of passion and the flrst embrace had died 

Between them, tho' he loved her none the less, 

Tet often when the woman heard his foot 

Return from pacings in the fleld, and ran 

To greet him with a kiss, the master took 

Small notice, or austerely, for— his mind 

Half buried in some weightier argument. 

Or fiincy-bome perhaps upon the rise 

And long roll of the Hexameter — he past 

To turn and ponder those three hundred scrolls 

Left by the Teacher whom he held divine. 

She brook'd it not ; but wrathful, petulant. 

Dreaming some rival, sought and found a witch 

Who brew'd the philter which had power, they said. 

To lead an errant passion home again. 

And this, at times, she mingled with his drink, 

And this destroy'd him : for the wicked broth 

Confhsed the cfaemlc labor of the blood. 

And tickling the brnte brain within the man*s. 

Made havoc among those tender cells, and checkM 

His power to shape : he loathM himself; and once 

After a tempest woke upon a mom 

That mock*d him with returning calm, and cried.' 

" Storm in the night ! for thrice I heard the rain 
Rushing : and once the flash of a thunderbolt — 
Methought I never saw so fierce a fork — 
Struck out the streaming mountain-side, and show'd 
A riotous confluence of watercourses 
Blanching and billowing in a hollow of it. 
Where all but yester-eve was dusty-dry. 

"Storm, and what dreamp, ye holy Gods, what 
dreams I 
For thrice I waken'd after dreams. Perchance 
We do but recollect the dreams that come 
Just ere the waking: terrible! for it seem'd 
A void was made in Nature ; all her bonds 
Crack'd ; and I saw the flaring atom-streams 
And torrents of her myriad universe, 
Raining along the illimitable inane. 
Fly on to clash together again, and make 
Another and another tmme of things 
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sr: thiit wai mine, my dream, I knew it 

L belonging to me, an the dog 

Inward yelp and restleas forefoot piles 

nctlon of the woodland : but the next 1 

ght that all the blood by Sylla shed 

driving rainlike down again on earth, 

rhere it dashed the reddening meadow, sprang 

agon warriors fh>m Cadmean teeth, 

lese I thought my dream woald show to me, 

rls, Hetalral, cnrlons In their art, 

animalisms, vile as those that made 

lalberry-foced Dictator's orgies worse 

aught they fable of the qaiet Gods. 

ands they mlxt, and yell'd and roand me drove 

Towlng circles till I yeird again 

offocated, and sprang np, and saw — 

t the first beam of my latest day f 

len, then, from ntter gloom stood out the 
breasts, 

reasts of Helen, and hoveringly a sword 
>Ter and now under, now direct, 
id itself to pierce, but sank down shamed 
that beauty; and as I stared, a fire, 
re that left a roofless Ilion, 
>nt of them, and scorch'd me that I woke. 

this thy Tengeance, holy Venus, thine, 
se I would not one of thine own diivei*, 
r'n a rose, were olTer'd to thee t thine, 
Lftil how my rich procemion makes 
lory fly along the Italian fleld, 
s that will outlast thy Deity? 

ity f nay, thy worshippers. My tongne 
or I speak profanely. Which of these 
B thee most, or angers thee at all t 
thou be*st of those who far aloof 
envy, hate and pity, and spite and scorn, 
he great life which all our greatest fain 
. follow, centred in eternal caloL 

y, if thou canst, O Goddess, like ourselves 
, and be touched, then would I cry to thee 
IS thy Mavors, roll thy tender arms 
him, and keep him fnim the lust of blood 
aakes a steaming slaughter-house of Rome. 

, but I meant not thee : I meant not her, 
all the pines of Ida shook to see 
Vom that quiet heaven of hers, and tempt 
rojan, while his neat-herds were abroad ; 
;r that o'er her wounded hunter wept 
eity false in human-amorous tears; 
Qom her bearoiess apple-ai biter 
d fairest. Rather, O ye Gods, 
ke, as the great Sicilian called 
•e to grace his golden verse — 
d this Kypris also — did I take 
opular name of thine to shadow forth 
l-generating powers and genial heat 
nre, when she strikes through the thick blood 
le, and light is large and lambs are glad 
the mother's udder, and the bird 
his heart voice amid the blaze of flowers 
things appear the work of mighty Gods. 

i Gods ! and \Tl go mp work is left 
h'd — V/ I go. The Gods, who haunt 
:id Interspace of world and world, 
never creeps a cloud, or moves a wind, 
er falls the least white star of snow, 
er lowest roll of thunder moans, 
and of human sorrow mounts to mar 
acred everlasting calm ! and such, 

so fine, nor so divine a calm, 
:h, nor all unlike it, roan may gain 

his own life go. The Gods, the Gods 1 



If all be atoms, how then should the Gods 

Being atomic not be dissoluble, 

Not follow the great law? My master held 

That Gods there are, for all men so believe. 

I preae'd my footsteps into his, and meant 

Surely to lead my Memmins in a train 

Of flowery clauses onward to the proof 

That Gods there are, and deathless. Meant? I 

meant? 
I have forgotten what I meant: my mind 
Stumbles, and all my faculties are lamed. 

" Look where another of our Gods, the Sun, 
Apollo, Dellus, or of older use 
All-seeing Hyperion— what you will — 
Has mounted yonder; since be never sware. 
Except his wrath were wreak'd on wretched man. 
That he would only shine among the dead 
Hereafter , tales ! for never yet on earth 
Could dead flesh creep, or bits of roasting ox 
Moan round the spit— nor knows he what he sees; 
King of the Bast altho* he seem, and girt 
With song and flame and fragrance, slowly lifts 
His golden feet on those empurpled stairs 
That climb into the windy halls of heaven* 
And here he glances on an eye new-bom. 
And gets for greeting but a wail of pain ; 
And here he stays upon a freezing orb 
That fain would gaze npon him to the last: 
And here upon a yellow eyelid fall'n 
And closed by those who mourn a friend in vain, 
Not thankftil that his troubles are no more. 
And me, altho* his flre is on my face 
Blinding, he sees not, nor at all can tell 
Whether I mean this day to end myself. 
Or lend an ear to Plato where he says. 
That men like soldiers may not quit the poet 
Allotted by the Gods: but he that holds 
The Gods are careless, wherefore need he care 
Greatly for them, nor rather plunge at once, 
Being troubled, wholly out of sight, and sink 
Past earthquake— ay, and gout and stone, that break 
Body toward death, and palsy, death-in-hfe. 
And wretched age — and worst disease of all. 
Those prodigies of myriad nakednesses. 
And twisted shapes of lust, unsi>eakabie. 
Abominable, strangers at my hearth 
Not welcome, harpies miring every dish. 
The phantom husks of something foully done. 
And fleeting through the boundless universe. 
And blasting the long quiet of my breast 
With animal heat and dire insanity. 

" How should the mind, except it loved them, clasp 
These idols to herself? or do they fly 
Now thinner, and now thicker, like the flakes 
In a fall of snow, and so press in, perforce 
Of multitude, as crowds that in an hour 
Of civic tumult Jam the doors, and bear 
The keepers down, and throng, their rags and they. 
The basest, for into that conncil-hall 
Where sit the best and stateliest of the land ? 

"Can I not fling this horror off me again. 
Seeing with how great ease Nature can smile. 
Balmier and nobler from her bath of storm. 
At random ravage? and how easily 
The mountain there has cast his cloudy slough, 
Now towering o'er him in serenest air, 
A mountain o'er a mountain, ay, and within 
All hollow as the hopes and fears of men. 

"But who was he, that In the garden snared 
Plcns and Faunus, rustic Gods? a tale 
To laugh at — more to langh at in myself— 
For look ! what Is it ? there ? yon arbutus 
Totters: a noiseless riot underneath 
Strikes through the wood, sets all the tope quiver* 
lug— 
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The moQiitain quickeiu Into Nymph and Fann; 

And here an Oread— how the ean delights 

To Kl<UDce and shift aboot her slippery sides. 

And rosy knees and snpple ronndedness, 

And budded bosom-peaks— who this way runs 

Before the rest— A satyr, a satyr, see — 

Follows; but him I proved impossible; 

Twy-natared is no nature; yet he draws 

Nearer and nearer, and I scan him now 

Beastlier than any phantom ot his kind 

That ever butted his rough brother-brute 

For lust or lusty blood or provender : 

[ hate, abhor, spit, sicken at him ; and she 

Loathes him as well; such a precipitate heel. 

Fledged as it were with Mercury's ankle-wing, 

Whirls her to me: but will she fling herself, 

Shameless upon me? Catch her, c^atfoot: nay. 

Hide, hide them, mllllon-myrtled wilderness. 

And cavern-shadowing laurels, hide! do I wish— 

What f— that the bush were leafless? or to whelm 

All of them in one massacre f O ye Gods, 

1 know you careless, yet, behold, to yon 

From childly wont and ancient use I call — 

I thought I lived securely as yourselves— 

No lewdness, narrowing envy, monkeynspite, 

No madness of ambition, avarice, none : 

No larger feast that under plane or pine 

With neighbors laid along the grass, to take 

Only such cups as left us friendly warm. 

Affirming each his own philosophy — 

Nothing to mar the sober majesties 

Of settled, sweet. Epicurean life. 

But now it seems some unseen monster lays 

His vast and filthy hands upon my will. 

Wrenching it backward Into his; and spoils 

My bliss in being; and it was not great: 

For save when shutting reasons up in rhythm, 

Or Heliconian honey in living words. 

To make a truth less harsh, 1 often grew 

Tired of so much within our little life, 

Or of so little In our little life — 

Poor little life that toddies half an hour 

Crown 'd with a flower or two, and there an end — 

And since the nobler pleasure seems to fade. 

Why should I, beastlike as I find myself, 

Not manlike end myself? — our privilege — 

What beast has heart to do it? And what man, 

What Roman would be dragged in triumph thus? 

Not I ; not he, who bears one name vrith ber, 

Whose death-blow struck the dateless doom of kings, 

When brooking not the Tarquln In her veins. 

She made her blood in sight of Collatine 

And all his peers, flushing the guiltless air. 

Spout from the maiden fountain In her heart. 

And from it sprang the Commonwealth, which breaks 

As I am breaking now! 

"And therefore now 
Let her, that Is the womb and tomb of all. 
Great Nature, take, and lorclng far apart 
T'dose blind beginnings that have made me man. 
Dash them anew together at her will 
Through all her cycles— Into man once more 
Or beast or bird or fish, or opulent flower — 
But till this cosmic order everywhere 
Shatter 'd into one earthquake In one day 
Cracks all to pieces, — and that hour perhaps 
Is not so far when momentary man 
Shall seem no more a something to himself^ 
But he, his hopes and hates, his homes and fanes. 
And even his bones long laid within the grave, 
The very sides of the grave Itself shall pass, 
Vanishing, atom and void, atom and void. 
Into the unseen forever, — till that hour. 
My golden work in which I told a truth 
That stays the rolling Ixionian wheel. 
And numbs the Fury's ringlet-snake, and plucks 
The mortal soul fh>m out immortal hell. 



Shall stand : ay, surely : then it fails at last. 

And perishes as I must; for O Thou, 

Pssslonless bride, divine Tranquillity, 

Yearned after by the wisest of the wise. 

Who fail to flnd thee, being as thou art 

Without one pleasure and without one pain, 

Howbelt I know thou snrely must be mine 

Or soon or late, yet out of season, thus 

1 woo thee roughly, for thou carest not 

How roughly men may woo thee so they win — 

Thus— thus: the soul flies out and dies in the air.' 

With that he drove the knife into his side: 
She heard him raging, heard him Ihll : ran in. 
Beat breast, tore hair, cried out opon herseli 
As having failed in duty to him, shriek'd 
That she but meant tx> win him back, fell on hlu«, 
Clasp'd, klsi'd blm, wall'd: he answer'd, "Care not 

thou 
\^liat matters? All is over: Fare thee well!** 



THE GOLDEN SUPPER. 

[Tki« poem U founded apon m •tory In Boecaceie. 

A yoang IotOTi JalUn, wboae eooiln and foster '•{•ter,CsniilU, b» 
been w«dd«d lo bis firland and riTal« UocmI, aDdaavora to Banatc Uw 
■tory of hia own lova for bar, and iba atranga Mqoal of it. He ^tmJu 
of barini^ been bannted in delirium by vietona and tbe aound ol Mil, 
■omeUmea tolling for a funeral, and at laat ringing for a marriage . IhiI 
be breaks away, oTercome, as be approacbas the Event, and a wita«M 
to it cmnpletea tlie tale.] 

e e • • a 

Hk flies the event: he leaves the event to me: 
Poor Julian- how he rush'd away: the bells, 
Those marriage-bells, echoing in ear and hearts 
But cast a parting glance at me, yon saw. 
As who should say "continue.** Well, he had 
One golden hour— of tritmiph shall 1 say? 
Solace at least— before he left his home. 

Wonld yon had seen him in that hour or his ! 
He moved thro* all of it majestically — 
Restrain'd himself quite to the close— but now^ 

Whether they were his lady's nuuriage-bells, 
Or prophets of them In his fantasy, 
I never ask'd: but Lionel and the girl 
Were wedded, and our Julian came again 
Back to his mother's house among the pines. 
But there, their gloom, the Mountains and the Baj; 
The whole land weigh 'd him down as iEtua dees 
The Giant of Mythology : he wonld go. 
Would leave the land forever, and had gone 
Surely, but for a whisper " Go not yet," 
Some warning, and divinely as It seem'd 
By that which followed — but of this I deem 
As of the visions that he told — the event 
Glanced back upon them in his after life. 
And partly made them — tho* he knew it not 

And thus he stay'd and would not look at her— 
No, not for months : but, when the eleventh moon 
After their marriage lit the lover's Bay, 
Heard yet once more the tolling bell, and said, 
Would you could toll me out of life, but found— 
All softly as his mother broke It to him — 
A crueller reason than a crazy car. 
For that low knell tolling his lady dead — 
Dead — and had lain three days without a puise: 
AH that look'd on her had pronounced her dead. 
And so they bore her (for In Julian's land 
They never nail a dumb head up in elm), 
Bore her free-faced to the free airs of heaven. 
And laid her in the vault of her own kin. 

What did he then? not die: he is here and hale- 
Not plunge headforemost from the mountain there. 
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ve the name of Lorer'e Leap: not he: 

w the meaning of the whisper now, 

; that he knew it **Thi8, 1 aUy'd for this; 

[ have not seen yon for eo long. 

»w, will I go down into the grave, 

6 all alone with all I love, 

s her on the lips. She is his no more: 

A retoms to me, and I go down 

the dead." 

The fancy stirr'd him so 
and went, and entering the dim vaalt, 

ikiug there a sudden light, beheld 

id about him that which a^l will be. 

It was but a flash, and went again, 
the tKt end of the vault he saw 

r with the moonlight on her fiace; 

ast as in a shadow-prison, ban 

c and bands of silver, which the moon 

!hMn an open grating overhead 
the wall, and all the rest of her- 

1 in the gloom and horror of the vault 

ras my wish," he said, " to pass, to sleep, 
to be with her — till the great day 
m UB with that music which rights all, 
sed us hand in hand." And kneeling there 
D the dreadful dust that once was man, 
\ he said, that once was loving hearts, 
that had beat with such a love as mine — 
h as mine, no, nor for such as her— 
ly put his arm about her neck 
w*d her more than once, till helpless death 
ance made him bold — nay, but I wrong him, 
tranced his dear lady even in death ; 
clng his true hand upon her heart, 

I warm heart," he moaned, *' not even death 

II you all at once :" then starting, thought 
ams had come again. "Do I wake or sleep? 
I made immortal, or my love 

once more ?" It beat — the heart —it beat : 
•but it beat: at which his own began 
le with such a vehemence that it drown'd 
bier motion underneath his baud, 
en at last his doubts were satieded, 
ed her softly from the sepulchre, 
rapping her all over with the cloak 
le in, and now striding flist, and now 
awhile to rest, but evermore 
I his golden burden in his arms, 
t her thro' the solitary land 

> the mother's house where she was bom. 

! the good mother's kindly ministering, 
!ilf a night's appliances, recall'd 
ttering life: she raised an eye that ask'd 
e?" till the things fkmiliar to her youth 
ide a silent answer: then she spoke, 
and how came I here?" and learning it 
old her somewhat rashly as I think), 

> began to wander and to wail, 

at you know that yon must give me back: 
t)id him come ;" but Lionel was away, 
)y his loss had vanish'd, none knew where, 
ists me out," she wept, "and goes"— a wail 
teming something, yet was nothing, bom 
m believing mind, but shattered nerve, 
luting Julian, as her own reproof 
e precipitance in her burial, 
rhen her own true spirit had retum'd, 
, and you," she said, " and none but you. 
1 have given me life and love again, 
•ne but yon yourself shall tell him of It 
u shall give me back when be returns." 
ihen a little," answer'd Julian, "here, 
ep yourself, none knowing, to yourself; 
nrill do your wilL I may not stay, 
an hour : but send me notice of him 



When he returns, and then will I return. 
And I will make a solemn offering of you 
To him you love." And fointly she replied, 
** And I will do your will, and none shall know!** 

Not know? with such a secret to be known. 
But all their house was old and loved them botn, 
And all the house liad known the loves of both • 
Had died almost to serve them any way. 
And all the land was waste and solitary; 
And then he rode away ; but after this, 
An hour or two, Camilla's travail came 
Upon her, and that day a boy was bom. 
Heir of hia &ce and land, to Lionel. 

And thus our lonely lover rode away, 
And pausing at a hostel in a marsh. 
There fever seised upon him : myself was then 
Travelling that land, and meant to rest an hour 
And sitting down to such a base repast. 
It makes me angry yet to speak of it— 
I heard a groaning overhead, and climb'd 
The monlder'd stairs (for everything was vile). 
And in a loft, with none to wait on him. 
Found, as it seem'd, a skeleton alone. 
Raving of dead men's dust and beating hearts. 

A dismal hostel in a dismal land, 
A flat malarlan world of reed and rash I 
But there (h>m fever and my care of him 
Sprang up a fHendshlp that may help us yet 
For while we roam'd along the dreary coast. 
And waited for her message, piece by piece 
I learat the drearier story of his life; 
And, tho' he loved and honor*d Lionel, 
Found that the sudden wall his lady made 
Dwelt in his fancy : did he know her worth. 
Her beauty even ? should he not be taught, 
Ev'n by the price that others set upon it. 
The value of that Jewel he had to guard ? 

Suddenly came her notice and we past, 
I with our lover to his native Bay. 

This love is of the brain, the mind, the soun 
That makes the sequel pure ; tho* some of us 
Beginning at the sequel know no more. 
Not such am I : and yet I say, the bird 
That will not hear my call, however sweet. 
But if my neighbor whistle answers him — 
What matter? there are others in the wood. 
Yet when I saw her (and I thought hlut crazed, 
Tho' not with such a craziness as needs 
A cell and keeper), those dark eyes of hers — 
Oh 1 such dark eyes I and not her eyes alone, 
But all from these two where she touch 'd on earth, 
For such a craziness as Julian's seem'd 
No less than one divine apology. 

So sweetly and so modestly she came 
To greet us, her young hero in her arms ! 
"Kiss him," she said. "Ton gave me life again. 
He, but for you, had never seen it once. 
His other father you ! Kiss him, and then 
Forgive him, if his name be Julian too." 

Talk of lost hopes and broken heart I his own 
Sent such a flame into his face, I knew 
Some sudden vivid pleasure hit him there. 

But he was all the more resolved to go, 
And sent at once to Lionel, praying him 
By that great love they both had borne the deao, 
To come and revel for one hour with him 
Before he left the land forevermore; 
And then to friends — they were not many— who 
lived 
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Scatteringly aboat that lonely land of his, 
And bade them to a banquet of flurewells. 

And Jnlian made a solemn feast: I never 
Sat at a coetlier; for all round his hall 
From column on to column, aa in a wood. 
Not such aa here — an equatorial one. 
Great garlands swung and blossomed : and beneath, 
Heirlooms, and ancient miracles of Art, 
Chalice and salver, wines that. Heaven knows when. 
Had suclc'd the fire of some forgotten sun, 
And Icept it thro* a hundred years of gloom, 
Tet glowing in a heart of ruby— cups 
Where nymph and god ran ever round in gold— 
Others of glass aS costly— some with gems 
Movable and reeettable at wilU 
And trebling all the rest in value— Ah heavens! 
Why need I tell yon all? —suffice to say 
That whatsoever such a house as his. 
And his was old, has in it rare or fair 
Was brought before the guest : and they, the guests, 
Wonder'd at some strange light in Julian's eyes 
(I told you that he had his golden hour). 
And such a feast, ill-suited as it seem'd 
To such a time, to Lionel's loss and his. 
And that resolved self-exile from a land 
He never would revisit, such a feast 
So rich, so strange, and stranger ev'n than rich. 
But rich as for the nuptials of a king. 

And stranger yet, at one end of the hall 
Two great funereal curtains, looping down, 
Parted a little ere they met the floor, 
About a picture of his lady, taken 
Some years before, and falling hid the firame. 
And Just above the parting was a lamp : 
So the sweet figure folded round with night 
Seem'd stepping out of darkness with a smile. 

• Well then— our solemn feast— we ate and drank, 
And might — the wines being of such nobleness— 
Have jested also, but for Julian's eyes. 
And something weird and wild about it all : 
What was It? for our lover seldom spoke. 
Scarce touched the meats, but ever and anon 
A priceless goblet with a priceless wine 
Ansiug, showed he drank beyond his use : 
And when the feast was near an end, he said : 

''There is a custom in the Orient, fHends— 
I read of it in Persia— when a man 
Will honor those who feast with him, he brings 
And shows them whatsoever he accounts 
Of all his treasures the most beantil\il, 
Gold, Jewels, anus, whatever it m»j be. 
This custom—^ 

Pausing here a moment, all 
The guests broke in upon him with meeting hands 
And cries about the banquet— *'BeautIftiIl 
Who could desire more beauty at a feast?" 

The lover answer'd, ** There is more than one 
Here sitting who desires it Laud me not 
Before my time, but hear me to the close. 
This custom steps yet further when the guest 
Is loved and honor'd to the uttermost. 
For after he has shown him gems or gold. 
He brings and sets before him in rich guise 
That which is thrice as beantlfal as these, 
The beauty that Is dearest to his heart— 
O my heart's lord, would I could show you,' he says, 
' Ev'n my heart too.' And I propose to-night 
To show you what is dearest to my heart, 
And my heart too. 

*'But solve me first a doubt 
I knew a man, nor many years ago ; 



He had a faithftil servant, on^ who loved 

His master more than ail on earth beside. 

He falling sick, and seeming close on death. 

His master would not Mrait nntil he died. 

But bade his menials bear him fh>m the door. 

And leave him in the public way to die. 

I knew another, not so long ago. 

Who found the dying servant, took him home. 

And fed, and cherish'd him, and saved his life. 

I ask you now, should this first master claim 

His service, whom does it belong to f him 

Who thrust him out, or him who saved his UDb ? " 

This question, so fiung down before the gnests. 
And balanced either way by each, at length 
When some were doubtful how the law would hol(^ 
Was handed over by consent of all 
To one who had not spoken, LloneL 

Fair speech was his, and delicate of phrase. 
And he beginning languidly— his loss 
Weigh'd on him yet— but wanning as he wect, 
Glanced at the point of law, to pass it by, 
Afllrmlug that as long as either lived. 
By all the laws of love and gratefhlness. 
The service of the one so saved was due 
All to the saver— adding, with a smile. 
The first for many weelu— a semi-smile 
As at a strong conclusion — " Body and soni. 
And life and limbs, all his to work his will." 

Then Julian made a secret sign to me 
To bring Csmilla down before them all. 
And crossing her own picture as she came, 
And looking as much lovelier as herself 
Is lovelier than all others — on her head 
A diamond circlet, and fhim under this 
A veil, that seem*d no more than gilded air. 
Flying by each fine ear, an Eastern gauze 
With seeds of gold— so, with that grace of bar. 
Slow-moving as a wave against the wind, 
That fiings a mist behind it in the sun — 
And bearing high in arms the mighty babe. 
The younger Julian, who himself was crown'd 
With roses, none so rosy as himself — 
And over all her babe and her the Jewels 
Of many generations of his house 
Sparkled and fiashed, for he had decked them oot 
As for a solemn sacrifice of love — 
So she came in : — I am long in telling it 
I never yet beheld a thing so strange. 
Sad, sweet and strange together — fioatod in,— 
While all the guests in mute amazement rose. 
And slowly pacing to the middle hall, 
Before the board, there paused and stood, her breaft 
Hard-heaving, and her eyes cpon her feet. 
Not daring yet to glance at LioneL 
But him she carried, him nor lights nor feast 
Dazed or amazed, nor eyes of men ; who car^ 
Only to use his own, and staring wide 
And hungering for the gilt and Jewell'd world 
About him, look'd, as he is like to prove. 
When Julian goes, the lord of all he saw. 

^ My guests," said Julian : " you are honor'd no« 
Ev'n to the uttermost: in her behold 
Of all my treasures the most beautiful. 
Of all things upon earth the dearest to me." 
Then waving us a sign to seat ourselves. 
Led his dear lady to a chair of state. 
And I, by Lionel sitting, saw his face 
Fire, and dead ashes and all fire again 
Thrice in a second, felt him tremble too. 
And heard him muttering, "So like, so like; 
She never had a sister. I knew none. 
Some cousin of his and hers— O God, so like!" 
And then he suddenly asked her if she were. 
She shook, and cast her eyes down, and was dnmlk 
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Another, if Ui« boj were htm: bai 

To aJL thilr qaerlM uiiwer'd noi ■ wont, 

Wblcb nude tbe amiicanieiit iDore, till one of (hra 

Sold, ahaddertng, "Her >p«otrer Bat hig fMeDd 

Replied, tu b&ir a whiiper. "Not U )eut 

rbe ipectre tbHt will apeak if ipoken la. 

Terrible pit;, If one (o beutlful 

Prove, at 1 klmoal diead lo flnd taer, domb 1" 

Bnt Julian, aKtlDg by ber, aoiwer'd all : 
*8be It bn dnmb, because Id ber jod *ee 
rbat bllbAil aerraul wbom we apuke nbuiit, 
Dbedlenl to ber aecoDd maater dow; 
Which will not laat. I have her bera lo-nlght i 

Whai! ahall I bind blm moret In bia behali; 
Shall I exceed tbe Penlan, giving him 
That which of all (hinge la Ike deamt to me, 
Not only ahowlngt and he himaelf pronnnnced 
ThU mj rich gift la wholly mlue to give. 
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what I aaj by word 



And then began Ihe atory of hla 1 
Aa bera U>day, bnt nol ao wordll] 
The paaalonate momeni wnnld no 
Part thro' hla vlalona to the hurla 



And tben row op, and with htm all hla gaem 
Once more aa by enchaulmeat : all bni ha, 
Lionel, who (ain bad risen, bal fall again, 
And lat u If in chaina— to wbom be ealdi 



"Take 


m? 


rreeBlfl, m 




nd we 




3ply fur Ibi 


glTer'a aake. 
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a«m ao like [he one yon lort, 
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St Iht 




none left here to bring ber backi 


IfBTe tbla land torerer. 





Tben taking bla dear lady by one hand, 
And bearing on one arm tbe noble babe^ 
He alowly bronghi tbem bolh to Lionel 
And there the widower hatband and Aci,^ wife 
Ruahed each at each with a cry, that ralner fcce 
For >oms new death than for a lire renew'd ; 
At Ibis Iba Tcry babe began to wall; 

" - 'id cangbt and brought blm 



beir c 



rmed c! 



e, and, h 



With kiaaee, n 
Bnt Lionel, when at laal he freed bimaelf 
From wife and child, and lined op a face 
AU over glowing with Ihe ann of life, 
nd luve. and bonndleaa tbanka — Ihe algbl 
1 Wghled onr good fHend, that tnmlng to 
nd saying, "It le over: let na go" — 

And I Willi Urn, my Jalian, bKk to mine. 
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TIMBUCTOO. 



ADDITIONAL POEMS. 



PRINTED EXCLUSIVELY IN THIS EDITION. 



TIMBUCTOO.* 

*<DmP In that lk>n-h«niit«d loluid IIm 
A mjritlc city, goal ot high MnprlM."— Chapmaji. 

I STOOD apon the Mountain which overlooks 

The narrow eeaa, whone rapid interval 

Parts Afric firom green Europe, when the Sun 

Had fall'n below th* Atlantic, and above 

The silent heavens were blench'd with faery light, 

Uncertain whether Caery light or cloud, 

Flowing Southward, and the chasms of deep, deep 

blue 
Slumber'd unfathomable, and the stars 
Were flooded over with clear glory and pale. 
I gazed upon the sheeny coast beyond. 
There where the Oiant of old Time inflx*d 
The limits of his prowess, pillars high 
Long time erased Arom earth: even as the Sea 
When weary of wild inroad bnildeth up 
Huge mounds whereby to stay his yeasty waves. 
And much I mused on legends quaint and old 
Which wbilome won the hearts of all on earth 
Toward their brightness, ev*n as flame draws air; 
But had their being in the heart of man 
As air is th* life of flame : and thou wert then 
A ccnter'd glory-circled memory, 
Divinest Atalantis, whom the waves 
Have buried deep, and thou of later name. 
Imperial Eldorado, roofed with gold : 
Shadows to which, despite all shocks of change. 
All on-set of capricious accident. 
Men clung with yearning hope which would not die. 
As when in some great city where the walls 
Shake, and the streets with ghastly faces thronged; 
Do utter forth a subterranean voice, 
Among the inner columns far retired 
At midnight, in the lone Acropolis, 
Before the awful genius of the place 
Kneels the pale Priestess in deep faith, the while 
Above her head the weak lamp dips and winks 
Unto the fearful summoning without: 
Nathless she ever clasps the marble knees. 
Bathes the cold hand with tears, and gareth on 
Those eyes which wear no light but that wherewith 
Her phantasy informs them. 

Where are ye. 
Thrones of the Western wave, fair Islands green ? 
Where are your moonlight halls, your cedam glooms, 
The blossoming abysses of your hills? 
Your flowering capes, and your gold-sanded bays 
Blown round with happy aire of odorous winds f 
Where are the infinite ways, which, seraph-trod, 
Wound through your great Elysian solitudes. 
Whose lowest deeps were, as with visible love, 
Filled with Divine effulgence, drcumfhsed, 
Flowing between the clear and polished stems, 
And ever circling round their emerald cones 
In coronals and glories, such as gird 
The unfading foreheads of the Saints in Heaven? 
For nothing visible, they say, had birth 
In that blest ground, but it was played about 
With its peculiar glory. Then I raised 
My voice and cried, " Wide Afric, doth thy Sun 
Lighten, thy hills enfold a city as fair 

* A Poem whkb obUln«d th« CbRnc«llor't Medal at the Cambrldg* 
Commanfwnant, MDCCCXXIX. Bj A. TsanrMM, of Trinity Col- 
Itga. 



As those which starred the night o* the elder world! 

Or is the rumor of thy Timbuctoo 

A dream as frail as those of ancient time ?** 

A curve of whitening, flashing, ebbing light ! 
A rustling of white wings I the bright descent 
Of a young Seraph I and he stood beside me 
There on the ridge, and looked into my face 
With his unutterable, shining orbs. 
So that with hasty motion I did veil 
My vision with both hands, and saw before me 
Such colored spots as dance athwart the eyes 
Of those that gaze upon the noonday Sun. 
Girt with a zone of flashing gold beneath 
His breast, and compassed round about his brow 
With triple arch of everchanging bows, 
And circled with the glory of living light 
And alternation of all hues, he stood. 

" O child of man, why muse you here alone 
Upon the Mountain, on the dreams of old 
Which filled the earth with passing lovelinefs, 
Which flung strange music on the howling vrinda, 
And odora rapt from remote Paradise? 
Thy sense is clogged with dull mortality: 
Open thine eyes and see.** 

I looked, but not 
Upon his face, for it was wonderftil 
With its exceeding brightness, and the light 
Of the great Angel Mind which looked from out 
The starry glowing of his restless eyes. 
I felt my soul grow mighty, and my spirit 
With supernatural excitation bound 
Within me, and my mental eye grew large 
With such a vast circumference of thought. 
That in my vanity I seemed to stand 
Upon the outward verge and bound alone 
Of f^U beatitude. Each failing sense, 
As with a momentary flash of light. 
Grew thrillingly distinct and keen. I saw 
The smallest grain that dappled the dark enrtb, 
The indistioctest atom in deep air, 
The Moon's white cities, and the opal width 
Of her small glowing lakes, her silver heights 
Unvisited with dew of vagrant cloud. 
And the unsounded, undescended depth 
Of her black hollows. The clear galaxy 
Shorn of its hoary lustre, wonderfhl. 
Distinct and vivid with sharp points of light. 
Blaze within blaze, an unimagined depth 
And harmony of planet-girded suns 
And moon-encircled planets, wheel in wheel. 
Arched the wan sapphire. Nay —the hum of men. 
Or other things talking in unknown tongues, 
And notes of busy life in distant worlds 
Beat like a far wave on my anxious ear. 

A maze of piercing, trackless, thrilling thoughts, 
Involving and embracing each with each, 
Rapid as flre, inextricably linked. 
Expanding momently with every sight 
And sound which struck the palpitating sense. 
The issue of strong impulse, hurried through 
The riven rapt brain ; as when in some large lake 
From pressure of descendant crags, which lapse 
Disjointed, crumbling from their parent slope 
At slender interval, the level calm 
Is ridged with restless and increasing spheres 
Which break upon each other, each th* effect 
Of separate impulse, but more fleet and strong 
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ThAn its precursor, till the eye in vain 
Amid the wild anreet of swimmiog shade 
Dappled with hollow and alternate rise 
Of interpenetrated arc, would scan 
Definite round. 

I know not if I shape 
These things with accurate similitude 
From risible objects, for but dimly now, 
Less vivid than a half-forgotten dream, 
The memory of that mental excellence 
Comes o'er me, and it may be I entwine 
The indecision of my present mind 
With its past clearness, yet it seems to me 
As even then the torrent of quick thought 
Absorbed me from the nature of itself 
With its own fleetness. Where is he, that borne 
Adown the sloping of an arrowy stream, 
Could link his shalop to the fleeting edge. 
And muse midway with philosophic calm 
Upon the wondrous laws which regulate 
The fierceness of the bounding element r 

My thoughts which long had grovelled In the slime 
Of this dull world, like dusky worms which house 
Beneath unshaken waters, but at once 
. Upon some earth-awakening day of Spring 
Do pass from gloom to glory, and aloft 
Winnow the purple, bearing on both sides 
Double display of star-lit wings, which bum 
Fan-like and fibred with inteneest bloom ; 
Even so my thoughts erewhile so low, now felt 
Unutterable buoyancy and strength 
To bear them upward through the trackless fields 
Of undefined existence far and free. 

Then first within the South methought I saw 
A wilderness of spires, and crystal pile 
Of rampart upon rampart, dome on dome, 
Illimitable range of battlement 
On battlement, and the Imperial height 
Of canopy o'ercanopied. 

Behind 
In diamond light up spring the dazzling peaks 
Of Pyramids, as far surpassing earth's 
As heaven than earth is fairer. Each aloft 
Upon his narrowed eminence bore globes 
Of wheeling suns, or stars, or semblances 
Of either, Qhowering circular abyss 
Of radiance. But the glory of the place 
Stood out a pillared front of burnished gold, 
Interminably high, if gold it were 
Or metal more ethereal, and beneath 
Two doors of blinding brilliance, where no gaze 
Might rest, stood open, and the eye could scan, 
Through length of porch and valve and boundless 

hall. 
Part of a throne of fiery flame, wherefrom 
The snowy skirting of a garment hung. 
And glimpse of multitude of multitudes 
That ministered around it — If I saw 
These things distinctly, for my human brain 
Staggered beneath the vision, and thick night 
Came down upon my eyelids, and I fell. 

With ministering hand he raised me np: 
Then with a moumftil and ineffable smile. 
Which bat to look on for a moment filled 



My eyes with irresistible sweet tears, 

In accents of majestic melody. 

Like a swoln river's gushings in still night 

Mingled with fioating music, thus he spake : 

"There is no mightier "Spirit than I to sway 
The heart of man ; and teach him to attain 
By shadowing forth the Unattainable ; 
And step by step to scale that mighty stair 
Whose landing-place is wrapt about with clouds 
Of glory of heaven.* With earliest light of Spring, 
And In the glow of sallow Summertlde, 
And in red Autumn when the winds are wild 
With gambols, and when fhil-voiccd Winter roofb 
The headland with inviolate white snow, 
I play about his heart a thousand ways. 
Visit his eyes with visions, and his ears 
With harmonies of wind and wave and wood, 
— Of winds which tell of waters, and of waters 
Betraying the close kisses of the wind— 
And win him imto me: and few there be 
So gross of heart who have not felt and knowr. 
A higher than they see: they with dim eyes 
Behold me darkling. Lo! I have given thee 
To understand my presence, and to feel 
My fhllness: I have filled thy lips with power. 
I have raised thee nigher to the spheres of heaven, 
Man's first, last home : and thou with ravished sense 
Listenest the lordly music flowing from 
The illimitable years. I am the Spirit, 
The permeating life which courseth through 
All th' intricate and labyrinthine veins 
Of the great vine of Fable, which, outspread 
With growth of shadowing leaf and clusters rare, 
Rcacheth to every comer under heaven, 
Deep-rooted in the living soil of truth ; 
So that men's hopes and fears take refbge in 
The firagrance of its complicated glooms. 
And cool impleach^ twilights. Child of man, 
Seest thou yon river, whose translucent wave, 
Forth issuing from the darkness, windeth through 
The argent streets o' the city, imaging 
The soft inversion of her tremulous domes. 
Her gardens frequent with the stately pnim. 
Her pagods hung with music of sweet bells. 
Her obelisks of rangM chrysolite. 
Minarets and towers? Lol how he passeth by. 
And gulphs himself in sands, as not enduring 
To carry through the world those waves, which bore 
The reflex of my city in their depths. 
Oh city: oh latest throne 1 where I was raised 
To be a mystery of loveliness 
Unto all eyes, the time is well-nigh come 
When I must render up this glorious home 
To keen Discovery; soon yon brilliant towers 
Shall darken with the waving of her wand ; 
Darken and shrink and shiver into huts. 
Black specks amid a waste of dreary sand. 
Low-built, mud-walled, barbarian settlements. 
How changed from this fair city !" 

Til us far the Spirit: 
Then parted heaven-ward on the wing: and I 
Was left alone on Calpe, and the moon 
Had fallen from the night, and all was dark! 

B« 7* perlKt, even m your father In beaven U perfect." 
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ELEGIACS.— THE "HOW" AND THE "WHY." 



POEMS PUBLISHED IN THE EDITION OF 1830, 
AND OMITTED IN LATER EDITIONS. 



ELEGIACS. 

LfJwyLOwiNo breexes are roaming the broad valley 

dimmed in the gloming: 
Thro* the blackatemmed pines only the far river 

shines. 
Creeping through blossomy mshes and bowers of 

roseblowing bashes, 
Down by the poplar tall rivnlets babble and falL 
Barlceth the shepherd-dog cheerly ; the grasshopper 

carolleth clearly; 
Deeply the tnrtle coos; shrilly the owlet halloos; , 
Winds creep: dews fall chilly: in her first sleep 

earth breathes stilly: 
Over the pools in the bam watergnats mnrmnr and 

mourn. 
Sadly the for kine loweth: the glimmering water 

ontfloweth : 
Twin penks shadowed with pine slope to the dark 

hyaline. 
Lowthroued Hesper is stayed between the two 

peaks; bnt the Naiad 
Throbbing in wild unrest holds him beneath in her 

breast. 
The ancient poetess singeth that Hesperus all things 

bringeth, 
Smoothing the wearied mind: bring me my love, 

Rosalind. 
Thou coniest morning and even; she cometh not 

rooming or even. 
False-eyed Hesper, unkind, where is my sweet Ro- 
salind? 



THE "HOW" AND THE "WHY." 

f 
I AM any man*s suitor, 
ir any will be my tutor: 
Some say this life is pleasant, 
Some think it speedeth fnst, 
In time there is no present, 
In dternity nc fhture, 
In eternity no past. 
We laugh, we cry, we are bom, we die, 
W^ho will riddle me the how and the vohyt 

The bulrash nods unto its brother. 

The wheatears whisper to each other: 

What is it they say ? what do they there f 

Why two and two make fourf why round Is not 

square f 
Why the rock stands still, and the light clouds fly ? 
Why the heavy oak groans, and the white willows 

sigh? 
Why deep is not high, and high is not deep? 
W^hether we wake, or whether we sleep ? 
Whether we sleep, or whether we die ? 
How you are you ? why I am I ? 
Who will riddle me the how and the whyt 

The world is somewhat; it goes on somehow: 
But what is the meaning of then and nowt 

I feel there is something; but how and what? 
I know there is somewhat: but what and why? 
I cannot tell if that somewhat be L 



The little bird pipeth — "why? why?" 
In the summer woods when the sun falls low, 
And the great bird sits on the opposite bongh, 
And stares in his face, and shouts ** how ? how *** 
And the black owl scuds down the mellow twilight; 
And chants "how? how?"* the whole cf the nigbu 

Why the life goes when the blood is spilt? 

What the life is? where the soul may lie? 
Why a church is with a steeple built: 
And a house with a chimney-pot? 
Who will riddle me the how and the what? 

Who will riddle me the what and the why? 



SUPPOSED CONFESSIONS 

OF A SECOND-RATE SENSITIVE MIND NOT IN 
UNITY WITH ITSELF. 

On Oop ! my God ! have mercy now. 

I faint, I fall. Men say that thoa 

Didst die for me, for such as m«, 

Patient of ill, and death, and scorn, 

And that my sin was as a thorn 

Among the thorns that girt thy brow, 

Wounding thy soul —That even now, 

In this eztremest misery 

Of ignorance, I should require 

A sign ! and If a bolt of fire 

Would rive the slumbrous summer noon 

While I do pray to thee alone. 

Think my belief would stronger grow ! 

Is not my human pride brought low ? 

The boastings of my spirit still ? 

The Joy I had in my free will 

All cold, and dead, and corpse-like grown ? 

And what is left to me, but thou, 

And faith in thee ? Men pass me by : 

Christians with happy countenances — 

And children all seem full of thee ! 

And women smile with saintlike glances 

Like thine own mother's wheL she bowed 

Above thee, on that happy mora 

When angels spake to men aloud. 

And thou and peace to earth were bom. 

Goodwill to me as well as all — 

— I one of them: my brothers they: 

Brothers in Christ— a world of peace 

And confidence, day after day ; 
And trast and hope till things should ceas<*, 

And then one Heaven receive us all. 

How sweet to have a common faith I 
To hold a common scorn of death I 
And at a burial to hear 

The creaking cords which wound and eat 
Into my human heart, whene'er 
Earth goes to earth, with grief, not fear, 

With hopefhl grief, were passing sweet ! 
A grief not uninformed, and dull, 
Hearted with hope, of hope as fViIl 
As is the blood with life, or night 
And a dark cloud with rich motmlightt 
To stand beside a grave, and see 
The red small atoms wherewith we 
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Are bailt, and smile in calm, and say— 
"These little motes and grains shall be 
Clothed on with immortality 
More glorloos than the noun of day. 
All that is pass'd into the flowers. 
And into beasts and other men. 
And all the Norland whirlwind showers 
From open vaults, and all the sea 
O^erwashes with sharp salts, again 
Shall fleet together all, and r:a 
Indaed with immortality." 

Thrice happy state again to be 
The tmstful infant on the knee! 
Who lets his waxen Angers play 
About his mother's neck, and knows 
Nothing beyond his mother's eyes. 
They comfort him by night and day, 
They light bis little life alway ; 
He hath no thought of coming woes ; 
He bath no care of life or death, 
Scarce outward signs of Joy arise, 
Because the Spirit of happiness 
And perfect rest so inward is ; 
And loTeth so his innocent heart. 
Her temple and her place of birth, 
Where she would ever wish to dwell, 
Life of the fountain there, beuenth 
Its salient springs, and far apart. 
Hating to wander out on earth. 
Or breathe into the hollow air. 
Whose chillness would make visible 
Her subtil, warm, and golden breath, 
Which mixing with the infant's blood, 
Fullfllls him with beatitude. 
Oh ! sure it is a special care 
Of God, to fortify trnm doubt. 
To arm in proof, and guard about 
With triple mailed trust, and clear 
Delight, the infant's dawning year. 
Would that my gloomed fancy were 
As thine, my mother, when with brows 
Propped on thy knees, my hands upheld 
In thine, I listened to thy vows, 
For me outpoured in holiest prayer— 
For me unworthy !— and beheld 
Thy mild deep eyes upraised, that knew 
The beauty and rep<Me of faith. 
And the clear spirit shining through. 
Oh ! wherefore do we grow awry 
From roots which strike so deep f why dare 
Paths in the desert? Could not I 
Bow myself down, where thou hast knelt, 
To th' earth— until the ice would melt 
Here, and I feel as thou hast felt f 
What Devil had the heart to scathe 
Flowers thou hadst reared — to brush the dew 
From thine own lily, when thy grave 
Was deep, my mother, in the clay f 
Myself? Is it thus? Myself? Had I 
80 little love for thee? But why 
Prevailed not thy pure prayers? Why pray 
To one who he^s not, who can save 
But will not? Great in fkith, and strong 
Against the grief of circumstance 
Wert thou, and yet unheard ? What it 
Thou pleadest still, and seest me drive 
Through utter dark a fhll-sailed skiflT, 
Unpiloted i' the echoing dance 
Of reboant whirlwinds, stooping low 
Unto the death, not eunk ! I know 
At matins and at evensong, 
That thou, if thou wert yet alive, 
In deep and daily prayers would'st strive 
To reconcile mo with thy God. 
Albeit, my hope is gray, and cold 
At heart, thou wouldest murmur still — 
*' Bring this Iamb back into thy fold. 

17 



My Lord, if so it be thy will" 

Would'st tell me I must brook the rod. 

And chastisement of human pride ; 

That pride, the sin of devils, stood 

Betwixt me and the light of God ! 

That hitherto I had defied. 

And had rejected God— that Grace 

Would drop from his o'erbrimming love^ 

As manna on my wilderness. 

If I would pray —that God would move 

And strike the hard, hard rock, and thence. 

Sweet in their utmost bitterness, 

Would issue tears of penitence 

Which would keep green hope's life. Alasf 

I think that pride hath now no place 

Or sojourn in me. I am void. 

Dark, formless, utterly destroyed. 

Why not believe then? Why not yet 
Anchor thy frailty there, where man 
Hath moored and rested? Ask the sea 
At midnight, when the crisp slope waves 
After a tempest, rib and trei 
The broadlmbasM beach, why he 
Slumbers not like a mountain torn? 
Wherefore his ridges are not curls 
And ripples of an inland meer ? 
Wherefore he moaneth thus, nor can 
Draw down into his vexud pools 
All that blue heaven which hues and ] a"«< 
The other? I am too forlorn. 
Too shaken: my own weakness fools 
My Judgment, and my spirit whirls. 
Moved from beneath with doubt and ft-ar. 

•* Yet," said I, in my mom of youth. 

The unsunned freshness of my strength. 

When I went forth in quest of truth, 

''It is man's privilege to doubt. 

If so be that from doubt at length. 

Truth may stand forth unmoved of change. 

An image with profnigent brows. 

And perfect limbs, as from the stcrm 

Of running fires and finid range 

Of lawless airs at last stood out 

This excellence and solid form 

Of constant beauty. For the Ox 

Feeds In the herb, and sleeps, or fills 

The horned valleys all about. 

And hollows of the fringed hills 

In summerheats, with placid lows 

Uu fearing, till his own blood flows 

About his hoof. And in the flocks 

The lamb rejoiceth in the year. 

And raceth freely with his fere, 

And answers to his mother'^ calls 

From the flowered fbrrow. In a time, 

Of which he wots not, run short pains 

Through his warm heart ; and then, from whence 

He knows not, on his light there falls 

A shadow ; and his native slope. 

Where he was wont to leap and climb. 

Floats from his sick and Aimed eyes. 

And something in the darkness draws 

His forehead earthward, and he dies. 

Shall men live thus, in Joy and hope 

As a young lamb, who cannot dream, 

Living, but that he shall live on ? 

Shall we not look into the laws 

Of life and death, and things that seem. 

And things that be, and analyze 

Onr double nature, and compare 

All creeds till we have found the one. 

If one there be?" Ay me! I fear 

All may not doubt, but every where 

Some must clasp Idols. Tet, my God, 

Whom call I Idol ? Let thy dove 

Shadow me over, and mr sins 
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THE BURIAL OF LOVE.— TO 
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Be onremembered, and tby lore 
Enlighten me. Oh teach me yet 
Somewhat before the heavy clod 
Weighs on me, and the busy fret 
Of that Bharp-headed worm begins 
In the gross blackness nndemeath. 

Oh weary life! oh weary death 1 
Oh spirit and heart made desolate ! 
Oh damned vacillating state ! 



THE BURIAL OF LOVE. 

IIis eyes in eclipse, 
Palecold his lips, 
The light of his hopes unfed, 
Mnte his tongne, 
His bow nnstrong 
With the tears he hath shed. 
Backward drooping his graceful head, 
Love is dead: 
His last arrow is sped ; 
He haih not another dart; 
Go — carry him to his dark deathbed ; 
Bury him in the cold, cold heart— 
Love is dead. 

Oh, truest love ! art thou forlorn. 
And unrevenged f thy pleasant wiles 
Forgotten, and thine innocent Joy f 
Shall hoUowhearted apathy, 
The cruellest form of perfect scorn. 
With languor of most hateful smiles, 
For ever write. 
In the withered light 
Of the tearless eye. 
An epitaph that all may spy? 
No I sooner she herself shall die. 

For her the showers shall not fall. 

Nor the round sun shine that shlneth to all ; 

Her light shall into darkness change ; 
For her the green grass shall not spring, 
Nor the rivers flow, nor the sweet birds sing. 

Till Love have his full revenge. 
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Sainted Juliet ! dearest name ! 
If to love be life alone, 
Divinest Juliet, 
I love thee, and live ; and yet 
Love unretumed is like the fragrant flame 
Folding the slaughter of the sacrifice 

Ofliered to gods upon an altar-throne; 
My heart is lighted at thine eyes. 
Changed into Are, and blown about with sighs. 



SONG. 
I. 

I* TUB glooming light 

Of middle night 

So cold and white, 
Worn Sorrow sits by the moaning wave, 

Beside her are laid 

Her mattock and spade. 
For she hath half delved her own deep grave. 

Alone she is there: 
The white clouds drizale : her hair falls loose : 

Her shoulders are bare ; 
Her tears are mixed with the beaded dews. 



IL 
Death standeth by ; 
She will not die; 
With glaxM eye 
She looks at her grave: she cannot sleep; 
Ever alone 

She maketh her moao : 
She cannot speak : she can only weep. 

For she will not hope. 
The thick snow Calls on her flake by flake. 

The dull wave mourns down the slope. 
The world will not change, and her heart will not 
break. 




ToB lintwhlte and the throstlecock 
Have voices sweet and clear; 
All in the bloomed May. 
They from the blosmy brere 
Call to the fleeting year. 
If that he would them hear 

And stay. 
Alas ! that one so bcantiftil 
Should have so dull an ear. 

IL 

Fair year, fair year, thy children call, 
But thou art deaf as death ; 
All in the bloomed May. 
When thy light perisheth 
That from thee issueth. 
Our life evanisheth: 

Oh ! stay. 
Alas! that lips so cruel-dumb 
Should have so sweet a breath! 

HL 

Fair year, with brows of royal lore 
Thou comest, as a king. 

All in the bloomdd May. 
Thy golden largess fling. 
And longer hear us sing ; 
Though thou art fleet of wing. 

Yet stay. 
Alas ! that eyes so fhll of light 
Should be so wandering! 

IV. 

Thy locks are all of sunny sheen 
In rings of gold yronne,* 

All in the bloomid May. 
We pri'thee pass not on ; 
If thou dost leave the sun. 
Delight is with thee gone. 

Oh ! sUy. 
Thou art the fairest of thy ferea. 
We pri*thee pass not on. 



SONG. 
L 

Etext day hath its night : 

Every night its mom: 
Thorough dark and bright 

Wing6d hours are borne ; 
Ah ! welaway ! 
Seasons flower and fade ; 

Golden calm and storm 
Mingle day by day. 

There is no bright form 
Doth not cast a shade — 
Ah! welaway! 



I 
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n. 

When we Uingh, md oar mirth 

Apes the happy Tein, 
We're so kin to earth, 
Pleieaimoe ftOhers pain^ 
Ahl welawayl 
Madneae laogheth load: 
Laaghter briDgeth tears: 
Bj9B are worn away 
Till the end of fears 
Cometh in the shroad. 
Ah ! welaway 1 

AD is change, woe or weal ; 

Joy is Sorrow's brother; 
Qrief and gladness steal 
Symbols of each other; 
Ah I welaway ! 
Larks in heaven's c<^ 
Sing: the cnlTers moam 
All the livelong day. 
Be not all forlorn: 
Let as weep in hope~ 
Ah ! welaway I 



NOTHING WILL DIE. 

Wbbh will the stream be aweary of flowing 

Under my eye? 
When win the wind be aweary of blowing 

Over the idcyf 
When will the donds be aweary of fleeting? 
When win the heart be aweary of beating? 

And nature die? 
Never, oh ! never, nothing will die ; 

The stream flows. 

The wind blows. 

The clond fleets. 

The heart beats. 
Nothing wUI die. 

Nothing will die; 

All things will change 
Through eternity. 
'TIS the world's winter; 
Autumn and summer 
Are gone long aga 
Earth is dry to the centre, 

But spring a new comer— 
A spring rich and strange, 
Shall make the winds blow 
Round and round, 
Tbrough and through, 
Here and there. 
Till the air 
And the ground 
Shan be filled with life anew. 
The world was never made ; 
It win change, but it will not fade. 
So let the wind range ; 
For even and mom 
Ever win be 
Through eternity. 
Nothing was bom ; 
Nothing wQl die; 
All things will change. 



ALL THINGS WILL DIE. 

LKABLT the blue river chimes in its flowing 

Under my eye ; 
Tarmly and broadly the south winds are blowing 

Over the sky. 
oe after another the white clouds are fleeting; 
very heart this Maymoraing in Jpyance is beating 

Full merrily; 



Yet aU things most die. 
The stream wiU cease to flow; 
The wind will cease to blow; 
The clouds wiU cease to fleet; 
The heart wiU cease to beat; 

For aU things must die. 

AU things must die. 
Spring will come never morti 

Oh I vanity ! 
Death waits at the door. 
See ! our fHends are all fbrsaldng 
The wine and merrymaking. 
We are called— we must ga 
Laid low, very low. 
In the dark we must lie. 
The merry glees are stin ; 

The voice of the bird 

ShaU no more be heard. 
Nor -the wind on the hill. 
Oh! misery 1 

Hark 1 death is calling 

While I speak to ye, 

The Jaw is Calling, 

The red cheek paUng^ 

The strong limbs fidling; 

Ice with the warm blood 'mixing ; 

The eyeballs fixing. 

Nine times goes the passing beU: 

Ye merry souls, farewell. 

The old earth 

Had a birth. 

As aU men know 

Long ago. 
And the old earth must die. 
So let the warm vrinds range. 
And the blue wave beat the shore; 
For even and mom 
Ye win never see 
Tbrough eternity. 
AU things were bom. 
Ye wUl come never more, 
For aU things must die. 



HERO TO LEANDER. 

On go not yet, my love. 

The night is dark and vast; 
The white moon is hid in her heaven above, 

And the waves climb high and fiut. 
Oh ! kiss me, kiss me, once again. 

Lest thy kiss should be the last. 
Oh kiss me ere we part; 
Grow closer to my heart 
My heart is warmer surely than the bosom of the 
main. 
O Joy! O bUssof bUsses! 

My heart of hearts art thou. 
Come bathe me with thy kisses, 

My eyelids and my brow. 
Hark how the wUd rain hisses. 

And the loud sea roars below. ' 

Thy heart beats through thy rosy limbs, 

So gladly doth it stir ; 
Thine eye in drops of gladness swims. 

I have bathed thee with the pleasant myrrh i 
Thy locks are dripping balm; 
Thou Shalt not wander hence to-night, 

I'll stay thee with my kisses. 
To-night the roaring brine 

Wni rend thy golden tresses; 
Tbe ocean with the morrow light 
Win be both blue and calm ; 
And the bUlow wiU embrace thee with a kiss as soft 
as mine. 
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No Western odoun wander 

On the black and moaning tea, 
And when thoa art dead, Leander, 

My soul mnat follow thee ! 
Oh go not yet, my love, 

Thy voice is sweet and low ; 
TBe deep salt wave breaks In above 

Those marble steps below. 
The tnrretstairs are wet 

That lead into the sea. 
Leander ! go not yet 
The pleasant stars have set: 
Oh ! go not, go not yet, 

Or I will follow thee. 



THE MYSTIC. 

AxoBLS have talked with him, and showed him 

thrones: 
Ye knew him not ; he was not one of ye. 
Ye scorned him with an ondisceming scorn : 
Ye coold not read the marvel in his eye, 
The still serene abstraction: he hath felt 
The vanities ot after and before ; 
Albeit, his spiij^t and his secret heart 
The stern experiences of converse lives. 
The linkM woes of many a flery change 
Had pnrifled, and chastened, and made tree. 
Always there stood before him, night and day. 
Of wayward varycolored circnmstance 
The imperishable presences serene. 
Colossal, withont form, or Knse, or soond. 
Dim shadows bnt nnwaning presences 
FoarfjBK^ to fonr comers of the sky: 
And yet again, three shadows, ftonting one, 
One forward, one respectant, three but one ; 
And yet again, again and evermore. 
For the two first were not, but only seemed, 
"thie^MiBdow in the midst of a great light. 
One reflex n*om eternity on time. 
One mighty ooantenance of perfect calm, 
Awftil with most invariable eyes. 
For him the silent congregated hours, 
Daughters of time, divinely taU, beneath 
Severe and youthful brows, with shining eyes 
Smiling a godlike smile (the innocent light 
Of earliest youth pierced through and through with 

aU 
Keen knowledges of low-embow6d eld) 
Upheld, and ever hold aloft the cloud 
Which droops lowhung on either gate of life, 
Both birth and death : he in the centre flxt. 
Saw far on each side through the grated gates 
Most pale and clear and lovely HiBt^n^^j, 
He often lying broad awake, and yet 
Remaining flrom the body, and apart 
In intellect and power and will, hath heard 
Time flowing in the middle of the night. 
And all things creeping to a day of doom. 
How could ye know him f Ye were yet within 
The narrower circle : he had wellnigh reached 
The last, which with a region of white flame, 
Pure without heat, into a larger air 
Upbuming, and an ether of black blue, 
Investeth and ingirds all other lives. 



THE GRASSHOPPER. 

L 
VoioB of the summerwind, 
Joy of Uie summerplain, 
life of the summerhours, 
Carol clearly, bound along. 
No Tithon thou as poets feign 
(Shame fall 'em they are deaf and blind), 



But an insect lithe and strong, 
Bowing the seeded summer flowers. 
* Prove their fklsehood and thy qnarrdl. 
Vaulting on thine airy teeL 
Clap thy shielded sides and carol, 
Carol clearly, chirrup sweet. 
Thou art a mailM warrior in*youth and stroigl 
complete ; 

Armed cap-a-pie 
Full fkir to see : 
Unknowing fear, 
Undreading loss, 
A gallant cavalier, 
8an§ peur et mim nproehe^ 
In sunlight and in shadow. 
The Bayard of the meadow. 

IL 

I would dwell with thee. 

Merry grasshopper. 
Thou art so glad and tree. 

And as light as air; 
Thou hast no sorrow or tears, 
Thou hast no oompt of years, 
No withered immortality. 
But a short youth sunny and firea 
Carol clearly, bound along, 

Soon thy Joy is over, 
A summer of loud song. 

And slumbers in the clover. 
What hast thou to do with evil 
In thine hour of love and revel. 

In thy heat of snmmer pride. 
Pushing the thick roots aside 
Of the singing flowen^d grasses. 
That brush thee with their silken 
What hast thou to do with evil. 
Shooting, singing, ever springing 

In and out the emerald glooms, 
Bver leaping, ever singing, 

Lighting on the golden blogmsf 



LOVE, PRIDE, AND FORGETFULNES& 

Bkk yet my heart was sweet Love's toml>, 

Love laboured honey busily. 

I was the hive, and Love the bee. 

My heart the honeycomb. 

One very dark and chilly night 

Pride came beneath and held a light 

The cruel vapours went through all, 
Sweet Love was withered in his cell; 
Pride took Love's sweets, and by a spell 
Did change them into gall ; 
And Memory, though fed by Pride, 
Did wax so thin on gall. 
Awhile she scarcely lived at alL 
What marvel that she diedf 



CHORUS 

a AM UNPUBLISHED DBAJfA, WKltTKH TIBT XlILl 

Thx varied earth, the moving heaven. 

The rapid waste of roving sea, 
The fountainpregnant mountains riven 

To shapes of wildest anarchy, 
By secret Are and midnight storms 

That wander round their windy ooims, 
The subtle life, the countless fbrsss 

Of living things, the wonditme tones 
Of man and beast are ftall of straofe 
Astonishment and boundless change. 
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The day, the diamonded night, 

The echo, feeble child of aoand, 
The heavy thunder's gridlnu^ might, 

The herald lightning'a surry bound, 
The vocal spring of bnrsting bloom, 

The naked aammer's gIo>ving birth, 
The troublona aatamn*8 eallow gloom, 

The hoarhead winter paving earth 
With sheeny white, are fhll of strange 
Aatonishmeot and boundless change. 

Eacn tnn which from the centre flings 

Grand mosic and redundant flre, 
The bnmlng belts, the mighty rings. 

The mnrm'rons planets' rolling choir. 
The globefllled arch that, cleaving air. 

Lost in its own efltilgence sleeps, 
The lawless comets as they glare. 

And thunder through the sapphire deeps 
In wayward strength, are Ml of strange 
Astonishment and boundless change. 



LOST HOPE. 

Yon cast to ground the- hope which once was mine : 
But did the while your harsh decree deplore. 

Embalming with sweet tears the vacant shrine, 
H y heart, where Hope had been and was no more. 

So on an oaken sprout 
A goodly acorn grew; 
But winds ttam heaven shook the acorn oat, 
And filled the cnp with dew. 



THE TEARS OF HEAVEN. 

Heatkn weeps above the earth all night till moro, 
In darkness weeps as all ashamed to weep. 
Because the earth iiath made her state forlorn 
With self-wrought evil of unnumbered years, 
And doth the fruit of her dishonor reap. 
And all the day heaven gathers back her tears 
Into her own blue eyes so clear and deep. 
And showering down the glory of lightsome day. 
Smiles on the earth's worn brow to win her if she 
may. 



LOVE AND SORROW. 

O M An>Bic, fresher than the flrst green leaf 

With which the fearful springtide flecks the lea, 

Weep not, Almeida, that I said to thee 

Tliat thou hast half my heart, for bitter grief 

Doth hold the other half in sovranty. 

Thoo art my heart's sun In love's crystalline : 

Yet on both sides at once thou canst not shine: 

'fhine is the bright side of my heart, and thine 

My heart's day, but the shadow of my heart. 

Issue of Its own substance, my heart's night 

Thou canst not lighten even with thy light, 

Allpowerftil in beauty as thou art. 

Almeida, if my heart were substancelesf, 

Then might thy rays pass through to the other side, 

So swiiftly, that they nowhere would abide. 

Bat lose themselves in utter emptiness. 

Half-light, half-shadow, let my spirit sleep ; 

They never learned to love who never knew to weep. 



TO A LADY SLEEPING. 

O TBOV whose MngM lids I gaze upon, 
Through whose dim brain the wing6d dreams are 
borne. 



Unroof the shrines of deareet vision, 

In honor of the silver-flecked mom ; 

Long hath the white wave of the virgin light 

Driven back the billow of the dreamful dark. 

Thou all unwittingly prolongest night. 

Though long ago listening the polsod lark, 

With eyes dropt downward through the blue serene^ 

Over heaven's parapet the angels lean. 



SONNET. 

CocLn I outwear m|r present s'atc of woe 
With one brief winter, and Indno 1* the spring 
Hues of IVesh youth, and mightily outgrow 
The wan dark coll of faded suffering— 
Forth in the pride of beauty issuing 
A sheeny snake, the light of vernal bowers. 
Moving his crest to all sweet plots of flowen* 
And watered valleys where the young birds sing; 
Could I thus hope my lost delight's renewing, 
I stralghtly would command the tears to creep 
From my charged lids ; but Inwardly I weep ; 
8«ime vital heat as yet my heart is wooing: 
That to itself hath drawn the fhizen rain 
From my cold eyes, and melted It again. 



SONNET. 

THoraii Night hath cHmbed her peak of highest 

noon, 
And bitter blasts the screaming autumn whirl, 
All night through archways of the bridged pearl. 
And portals of pure silver, walks the moon. 
Walk on, my soul, nor crouch to agony. 
Turn cloud to light, and bitterness to Joy, 
And dross to gold with glorious alchemy. 
Basing thy throne above the world's annoy. 
Reign thou above the storms of sorrow and ruth 
That roar beneath; unshaken peace hath won thee; 
So shalt thou pierce the woven glooms of truth ; 
So shall the blessing of the meek be on thee ; 
So In thine hour of dawn, the body's youth. 
An honourable eld shall come upon thee. 



SONNET. 

SuALL the hag Evil die with child of Good, 
Or propagate again her loathed kind, 
Thronging the cells of the diseased mind. 
Hateful with hanging cheeks, a withered brood. 
Though hourly pastured on the salient blood f 
Oh 1 that the wind which bloweth cold or heat 
Would shatter and o'erbear the brazen beat 
Of their broad vans, and In the solitude 
Of middle space confound them, and blow back 
Their wild cries down their cavern throats, and slake 
With points of blastbome hall their heated eync ! 
So their wan limbs no more might come between 
The moon and the moon's reflex In the night. 
Nor blot with floating shades the «oInr V.ght 



SONNET. 

Thk pallid thunderstricken sigh for gain, 
Down an Ideal stream they ever float. 
And sailing on Pactolus in a boat. 
Drown soul and sense, while wlstfhlly they strain 
Weak eyes apon the glistening sands that robe 
The onderstream. The wise, could he behold 
Cathedralled caverns of thlckribbM gold 
And branching silvers of the central globe, 
Woold marvel ftcm so beautinu a sight 
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How ecorn ftod rain, pain and hate could flow: 
But Hatred in a gold care aita below ; 
Pleached with her hair, in mail of argent light 
Shot into gold, a anake her forehead clipe. 
And Bkina the colour Ihim her trembling lipf» 



LOVE. 
I. 

Tnou, ftt)m the flrat, unborn, undying lore, 
Albeit we gaze not on thy glorlea near. 
Before the fhce of God didst breathe and move, 
Though night and pain and ruin and death reign 

here. 
Thou foldeat, like a golden atmosphere. 
The very throne of the eternal God; 
Passing through thee the edicts of his fear 
Are mellowed into music, bone abroad 
By the loud winds, though they uprend the sea. 
Even from its central deeps: thine empery 
Is over all ; thou wilt not brook eclipse ; • 
Thou goest and retumest to His lips 
Like lightning: thou dost ever brood above 
The silence of all hearts, unutterable Love. 

II. 
To know thee is all wisdom, and old age 
Is but to know thee : dimly we behold thee 
Athwart the veils of evils which infold thee. 
We beat upon our aching hearts in rage; 
We cry for thee; we deem the world thy tomb. 
As dwellers in lone planets look upon 
The mighty disk of their miOestic sun, 
Hollowed in awfhl chasms of wheeling gloom, 
Making their day dim, so we gaze on thee. 
Come, thou of many crowna, whiterob^d love. 
Oh ! rend the veil in twain : all men adore thee ; 
Heaven crieth after thee ; earth waiteth for thee ; 
Breathe on thy winged throne, and it shall move 
In music aud in light o*er land and sea. 

in. 

And now— methinks I gaze upon thee now, 
As on a serpent in his agonies 
Awestricken Indians ; what time laid low 
And crushing the thick fragrant reeds he lies. 
When the new year warmbreathid on the Earth, 
Waiting to light him with her purple skies, 
Calls to him by the fountain to uprise. 
Already with the pangs of a new birth 
Strain the hot spheres of his convulsed eyes, 
And in his writhings awful hues begin 
To wander down his sable-sheeny sides, 
Like light on troubled waters : from within 
Anon he rnsbeth forth with merry din. 
And in him light and Joy and strength abides ; 
Aud from his brows a crown of living light 
Looks through the thickstemmed woods by day and 
night 



THE KRAKEN. 

Bblow the thunders of the upper deep ; 

Far, far beneath in the abysmal sea, 

Hia ancient, dreamless, nninvaded sleep. 

The Eraken sleepeth : faintest sunlights flee 

About his shadowy sides: above him swell 

Huge sponges of millennial growth and height ; 

And far away into the sickly light, 

From many a wondrous grot and secret cell 

Unnumbered and enormous polypi 

Winnow with giant flns the slumbering green. 

There hath he lain for ages and will lie 

Battening upon huge seaworms in his sleep. 

Until the latter flre ahall heat the deep ; 

Then onco by man and angels to be seen. 

In roaring he shall rise and on the surfiue die. 



ENGLISH WAR-SONG. 

Wno fears to die f Who fears to die I 
Is thero any here who fears to die? 
He shaU And what he fears; and none shall grieve 

For the man who fears to die: 
But the withering scora of the many shall deavs 
To the man who fears to die. 
Cuoaus.— Shout for England I 
Ho ! for England I 
George for England I 
Merry England ! 
England for aye! 

The hollow at heart shall crooch foriorn. 

He shall eat the bread of common acorn ; 
It shall be steeped in the salt, aalt tear, 

Shall be steeped in hia own salt tear: 
Far better, far better he never were bora 

Ttian to shame merry England here. 
Cuoaca. —Shout for England 1 etc. 

There standeth our ancient enemy; 

Hark! he shoutoth— the ancient enemy! 
On the ridge of the hill his banners rise ; 

They stream like flre In the skies ; 
Hold up the Lion of England on high 

Till it dazzle and blind his eyes. 
Chokus.— Shout for England! etc. 

Come along! we alone of the earth are free: 

The child in our cradles is bolder than he: 
For where is the heart and strength of slaves? 

Oh ! where is the strength of slaves f 
He is weak ! we are strong : he a slave, we sre frei 

Come along ! we will dig their graves. 
Cnoaca.— Shout for England! etc 

There standeth our ancient enemy « 

Will he dare to batUe with the firee? 
Spur along ! spur amain ! charge to the flght i 

Charge ! charge to the flght ! 
Hold up the Lion of England on high 1 

Shout for God aud our right ! 

Cnoaua.— Shout for England! etc. 



NATIONAL SONG. 

TnEBv is no land like England 
Where'er the light of day be ; 
There are no hearts like English hearts. 

Such hearts of oak as they be. 
There is no land like England 

Wherever the light of day be; 
There are no men like Eoglishmcn, 
So tall and bold as they be. 
CnoBCS.— For the French the Pope may shrive '«»* 
For the devil a whit we heed 'em: 
As for the French, God speed 'em 

Unto their heart's desire. 
And the merry devil drive 'em 
Through the water and the flre. 
Full Cnom. —Our glory is our freedom. 
We lord it o*er the sea; 
We are the sons of freedom, 
We are ttee. 

There is no land like England, 

Where'er the light of day be ; 
There are no wives like English wives^ 

So fair and chaste as they be. 
There is no land like England, 

Where'er the light of day be; 
There are no maids like English maid^ 

So beantifhl as they be. 
Chorus.— For the Freuch, etc. 
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DUALISMS. 

Tu'o bees within a cryetal flowerbell rock^ 
Unm a lovelay to the weetwind at noontide. 
Both alike, they bnzz togeUier, 
Both alike, they hum together, 
Through and through the flowered heather. 
Where in a creeping cove the wave unshocked 
Lays itself calm and wide. 
Over a stream two birds of glancing festher 
Do woo each other, carolling together. 
Both alike, they glide together, 

Side by side ; 
Both alike, they sing together, 
Arching blne-gloes^ necks beneath the pnrple 
weather. 

Two cliildren lovelier than Love adowu the lea are 

singing. 
As they gambol, lllygarlands ever stringing: 
Both in bloemwhite silk are fh>ckM: 
Like, nnlike, they roam together 
Under a snmmervaolt of golden weather; 
like, unlike, they sing together 
Side by side, 
MidMay's darling golden locked. 
Summer's tanling diamond eyed. 



WE ARE FREE. 

Thk winds, as at their hour of birth. 
Leaning upon the winged sea, 



Breath^ low around the rolling earth 
With mellow preludes, "We are free." 

The streams through many a lilied row 
Down-carolling to the crispM sea. 

Low-tinkled with a bell-like flow 
Atween the blossoms, *' We are ft-ee.** 



Ol pioVTlQ. 



L 

At.l thoughts, all creeds, all dreams are true, 

All visions wild and strange ; 
Man is the measure of all truth 

Unto himseU All truth is change* 
All men do walk in sleep, and all 

Have Ciith in that they dream: 
For all things are as they seem to all. 

And all things flow like a stream. 

II. 

There is no rest, no calm, no pause. 

Nor good nor ill, nor light nor shade. 
Nor essence nor eternal laws : 

For nothing is, but all is made. 
But if I dream that all these are. 

They are to me for that I dream ; 
For all things are as they seem to all. 

And all t^gs flow like a stream. 

Argal — this very opinion is only true relatively to 
the flowing philosophers. 



POEMS PUBLISHED IN THE EDITION OF 1833, 
AND OMITTED IN LATER EDITIONS. 



SONNET. 

Xnra be the strength of spirit flerce and free, 
lil^ some broad river rushing down alone. 
With the selllMmie impulse wherewith he was thrown 
Flrom his load fount upon the echoing lea:— 
Which with increasing might doth forward flee 
By town, and tower, and hill, and cape, and isle. 
And in the middle of the green salt sea 
Keeps his blue waters fresh for many a mile. 
Mine be the Power which ever to its sway 
Will win the wise at once, and by degrees 
May into uncongenial spirits flow ; 
Even as the great gulfstream of Florida 
Floats tax away into the Northern seas 
The lavish growths of southern Mezica 



TO 



All good things have not kept aloof, 
Nor wandered into other ways ; 

I have not lacked thy mild reproof, 
Nor golden largess of thy praise, 
But Ufe is fhll of weary days. 

IL 

Shake hands, my friend, across the brink 
Of that deep grave to which I ga 

Shake hands once more: I cannot sink 
So for— far down, but I shall know 
Thy voice, and answer from below. 



IIL 

When, in the darkness over me, 
The four-handed mole shall scrape, 

Plant thou no dusky cypress tree, 
Nor wreathe thy cap with doleftxl crape, 
But pledge me in the flowing grape. 

IV. 

And when the sappy fleld and wood 
Grow green beneath the showery gray. 

And rugged barks begin to bud. 
And through damp holts, newflushed with Maj& 
Ring sudden laughters of the Jay ; 

V. 

Then let wise Nature work her will. 
And on my clay the darnels grow. 

Come only when the days are still. 
And at my headstone whisper low, 
And tell me if the woodbines blow, 

VI. 

If thou art blest, my mother^s smile 
Undimmed, if bees are on the wing : 

Then cease, my fHend, a little while. 
That I may hear the throstle sing 
His bridal song,, the boast of spring. 

VIL 

Sweet as the noise in parchM plains 
Of bubbling wells that fret the stones 

(If any sense in me remains). 
Thy words will be ; thy cheerfol tones 
As welcome to my crumbling bones. 
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BUONAPARTE. 

Hk thoaght to quell the stabborn hearts of oak. 
Madman ! — to chain with chains, and bind with bands 
That island queen that sways the floods and lands 
From Ind to Ind, but in fair daylight woke, 
When firom her wooden walls, lit by sure hands. 
With thunders, and with lightnings, and with smoke, 
Peal after peal, the British battle broke, 
Lulling the brine against the Coptic sands. 
We taught him lowlier moods, when Elsinore 
Heard the war moan along the distant sea, 
Rocking with shattered spars, with sudden fires 
Flamed over: at Trafalgar yet once more 
We taught him : late he learned humility [ers. 

Perforce, like those whom Gideon schooled with bri- 



S0NNET3. 

I. 

BEAcrr, passing beauty ! sweetest Sweet ! 

How canst thou let me waste my youth in sighs ? 

1 only ask to sit beside thy feet. 

Thou knowest I dare not look into thine eyes. 
Might I but kiss thy hand ! I dare not fold 

My arms about thee — scarcely dare to speak. 
And nothing seems to me so wild and bold. 

As with one kiss to touch thy blessM check. 
Methinks if I should kiss thee, no control 

Within the thrilling brain could keep afloat 

The subtle spirit. Even while I spoke, 
The bare word Kiss hath made my inner soul 

To tremble like a lutestring, ere the note 

Hath melted in the silence that it broke. 

II. 

But were I loved, as I desire to be. 

What is there in the great sphere of the earth, 

And range of evil between death and birth. 

That I should fear,— if I were loved by thee f 

All the inner, all the outer world of pain 

Clear Love would pierce and cleave, if thou wert 

mine, 
As I have heard that, somewhere in the main. 
Fresh-water springs come up through bitter brine. 
Twere Joy, not fear, clasped hand-in-hand with thee. 
To wait for death—mute— careless of ail ills. 
Apart upon a mountain, though the surge 
Of some new deluge from a thousand hills 
Flung leagues of roaring foam into the gorge 
Below us, as fiir on as eye could see. 



THE HESPERIDES. 

H«p«nu Mid hk daofhlcn thrM, 

That aiag aboat the gold«a tra*.— Comrs. 

Tna Northwind fall'n, In the newstarrM night 
Zidonian Hanno, voyaging beyond 
The hoary promontory of Soloe 
Past Thymiaterion, in calmed bays, 
Between the southern and the western Horn, 
Heard neither warbling of the nightingale, 
Nor melody of the Libyan lotus flute 
Blown seaward from the shore; but fV'om a slope 
That ran bloombright into the Atlantic blue. 
Beneath a highland leaning down a weight 
Of cliib, and zoned below v^ith cedar shade. 
Came voices, like the voices in a dream. 
Continuous, till he reached the outer sea. 

BONO. 

I. 

The golden apple, the golden apple, the hallowed 

Guard it well, guard it warily, [fhilt, 

Singing airily, 



Standing about the charmed root 

Round about all is mute, 

As the snowfleld on the monntain-peakih 

As the sandfleld at the mountain-foot 

Crocodiles in briny creeks 

Sleep and stir not: all is mute. 

If ye sing not, if ye make false measure, 

We shall lose eternal pleasure, 

Worth eternal want of rest 

Laugh not loudly: watch the treasure 

Of the wisdom of the West. 

In a comer wisdom whispers. Five and three 

(Let it not be preached abroad) make an awful my» 

tery. 
For the bloeaom unto threefold music blowetb; 
Evermore it is born anew ; 
And the sap to threefold music flowetb. 
From the root 
Drawn in the dark. 
Up to the fruit. 

Creeping under the fragrant bark. 
Liquid gold, honeysweet, ihro* and thro*. 
Keen-eyed Sisters, singing airily, 
Looking warily 
Every way. 

Guard the apple night and day. 
Lest one firom the East come and take it avay. 

IL 
Father Hesper, Father Hesper, watch, watch, enr 

and aye. 
Looking under silver hair with a silver eye. 
Father, twinkle not thy steadfast sight; 
Kingdoms lapse, and climates change, and rtcei 

die; 
Honour comes with mystery ; 
Hoarded wisdom brings delight 
Number, tell them over and number 
How many the mystic fruit tree holds 
Lest the redcombed dragon tlumber 
Rolled together in purple folds. 
Look to him, father, lest he wink, and the goldeo 

apple be stol*n away, 
For his ancient heart is dmnk with overwatchlngB 

night and day. 
Round about the hallowed firult tree curled- 
Sing away, sing aloud evermore in the wind, iritb* 

out stop, 
Lest his scalM eyelid drop. 
For he Is older than the world. 
If he waken, we waken, 
Rapidly levelling eager eyes. 
If he sleep, we sleep. 
Dropping the eyelid over the eye& 
If the golden apple be taken, 
The world will be overwise. 
Five links, a golden chain, are we, 
Hesper, the dragon, and sisters three, 
Bound about the golden tree. 

HL 
Father Hesper, Father Hesper, watch, watch, night 

and day, 
Lest the old wound of the world be healM, 
The glory unsealed, 
The golden apple stolen away. 
And the ancient secret revealM. 
Look from west to east along: 
Father, old Himala weakens, Caucasus is bold and 

strong. 
Wandering waters unto wandering waters call* 
Let them clash together, foam and fklL 
Out of watchings, out of wiles. 
Comes the bliss of secret smiles. 
All things are not told to all. 
Half-round the mantling night is drawn. 
Purple fringed with even and dawn. 
Hesper hateth Phosphor, evening hateth mom. 



ROSALIND.— SONG.— KATE. 
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IV. 

Brery flower and every fhiit the redolent breath 

Of this warm sea wind ripeneth, 

Arching the billow in his sled^; 

Bat the land wind wandereth. 

Broken by the highland-eteep, 

Two streama upon the violet deep ; 

For the western son and the western star, 

And the low west wind, breathing afar, 

The end of day and beginning of night 

Make the apple holy and bright; 

Holy and bright, roand and AiU, bright and blest, 

Mellowed in a land of rest ; 

Watch it warily day and night; 

All good things are in the west. 

Till mid noon the cool east light 

Is shot ont by the tall hillbrow; 

But when the fhllfaced sanset yellowly 

Stays on the flowering arch of the boogh. 

The Insciooa frnitage dastereth mellowly, * 

Golden kemelled, goldencored, 

Smiset-ripened above on the tree. 

The world is wasted with flre and sword. 

Bat the apple of gold hangs over the sea. 

Five links, a golden chain are we, 

Heaper, the dragon, and Bisters three, 

Danghtera three, 

Boond aboat 

The gnaridd bole of the charmdd tree. 

The golden apple, the golden apple, the hallowed 

frnit, 
Gnard it well, guard it warily, 
Watch it warily, 
Singing airily. 
Standing aboat the charmud root 



ROSALIND. 
L 

Mr Rosalind, my Rosalind, 

My frolic falcon, with bright eyes. 

Whose tree delight, from any height of rapid flight, 

Stoops at all game that wing the skies, 

My Rosalind, my Rosalind, 

My bright-eyed, wild-eyed fiilcon, whither, 

Careless both of wind and weather. 

Whither fly ye, what game spy ye. 

Dp or down the streaming windf 

IL 

The qnick lark's closest-carolled strains, 
The shadow roshing up the sea. 
The lighting flash atween the rains. 
The snn light driving down the lea. 
The leaping stream, the very wind, 
That will not stay, upon his way, 
To stoop the cowslip to the plains. 
Is not BO clear and bold and free 
As yoa, my falcon Rosalind. 
Yoa care not for another's pains, 
Becanse yon are the sonl of Joy, 
Bright metal all without alloy. 
Life shoots and glances thro* ycnr veins. 
And flashes off a thousand ways. 
Through lipe and eyes in subtle rays. 
Tour hawkeyes are keen and bright. 
Keen with triumph,, watching still 
To pierce me through with pointed light; 
Bnt ofrentimeB they flash and glitter 
Like sunshine on a dancing rill, 
And your words are seeming-bitter. 
Sharp and few, but seeming-bitter 
From excess of swift delight 

in. 

Come down, come home, my^ Rosalind, 
My gay young hawk, my Rosalind : 



Too long you keep the upper skies; 

Too long you roam and wheel at will; 

But we must hood your random eyes, 

That care not whom they kill, 

And your cheek, whose brilliant hue 

Is so sparkling-fresh to view. 

Some red heath flower in the dew, 

Touched with sun rise. We must bind 

And keep you fast, my Rosalind, 

Fast, fast, my wild-eyed Rosalind, 

And clip your wings, and make you love: 

When we have lured you from above. 

And that delight of frolic flight, by dny or night. 

From north to south ; 

Will bind you fut in silken cords. 

And kisa away the bitter worda 

From off yoor roey month. 



NOTE TO ROSALIND. 

Pvrhapt tb« followlnf Hum may be aflowwl to stand m a mpanU 
poem ; orlgliuJly they mad* part of tho taxt, where tbty w«r« maa- 
ifcatly Itnproprr. • 

My Rosalind, my Rosalind, 
Bold, subtle, careless Rosalind, 
Is one of those who know no strife 
Of inward woe or outward fear ; 
To whom the slope and stream of Life, 
The life before, the life behind, 
In the ear, from far and near, 
Chimeth musically clear. 
My falconhearted Rosalind, 
Fullsalled before a vigorous wind. 
Is one of those who cannot weep 
For others' woes, but overleap 
All the petty shocks and fears 
That trouble life in early years. 
With a flash of frolic scorn 
And keen delight, that never falls 
Away fh>m freshness, self upborne 
With such gladuMS as, whenever 
The freshflushlng springtime callB 
To the flooding waters cooL 
Young flshes, on an April mom. 
Up and down a rapid river. 
Leap the little waterfalls 
That sing into the pebbled pool. 
My happy falcon, Rosalind, 
Hath daring fancies of her own, 
Fresh as the dawn before the day, 
Fresh as the early seasmell blown 
Through vineyards from an inland bay. 
My Rosalind, my Rosalind, 
Because no shadow on you falls. 
Think you hearts are tennlsballs, 
To play with, wanton Rosalind? 



SONG. 

Wno can say 

Why Today 

Tomorrow will be yesterday? 

Who can tell 

Why to smell 

The violet recalls the dewy prime 

Of youth and buried time ? 

The cause is nowhere found In rhyme 



KATE. 

I KNOW her by her angry air. 

Her bright black eyes, her bright black hair. 

Her rapid laughters wild and shrill, 
Ab laughters of the woodpecker 
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SONNETS.— O DARLING BOOM.— TO C. NORTH. 



From the bosom of a hllL 
TiB Kate— 0be sayeth what ehe will: 
For Kate hath an unbridled tongue. 
Clear as the twanf^g of a harp* 

Her heart is like a throbbing star. 
Kate hath a spirit erer strung 
Like a new bow, and bright and sharp 

As edges of the scjmetar. 
Whence shall she take a fitting mate? 

For Kate no common love will feel ; 
My woman-soldier, gallant Kate, 

As pure and true as blades of steeL 



Kate aaith " the world is void of might** 
Kate saith '* the men are gilded flies.*' 
Kate snaps her fingers at my vows ; 
Kate will not hear of lovers* sighs. 
I would I were an armM knight, 
Far famed for wellwon enterprise. 

And wearing on my swarthy brows 
The barlaud of new-wreathed emprise : 
Vot in a moment I would pierce 
The blackest flies of clanging fight, 
And strongly strike to left and right, 
In dreaming' of my lady's eyea. 

Oh ! Kate loves well the bold and fierce ; 
But none are bold enough for Kate, 
She cannot find a fitting mate. 



SONNET 

WBITTKH ON nSAKIirO OF THK OUTOBBAK OF TBK 
POLISH UfSUXaKOTIOX. 

Blow ye the trumpet, gather firom afkr 
The hosts to battle : be not bought and sold. 
Arise, brave Poles, the boldest of the bold ; 
Break through jour iron shackles— fling them far. 
O for th(Me days of Piast, ere the Gear 
Grew to his strength among his deserts cold; 
When even to Moscow's cupolas were rolled 
The growing murmurs of the Polish war ! 
Now must your noble anger blase out more 
Than when firom Sobieski, clan by dan. 
The Moslem myriads fell, and fled before — 
Than when Zamoysky smote the Tatar Khan; 
Than earlier, when on the Baltic shore 
Boleslas drove the Pomeranian. 



SONNET 

ON THB BX8DLT OP THE LATX BC8SIAN INVASION 

OP POLAMI>. 

How long, O God, shall men be ridden down, 
And trampled under by the last and least 
Of men f The heart of Poland hath not ceased 
To quiver, though her sacred blood doth drown 
The fields ; and out of every mouldering town 
Cries to Thee, lest brute Power be increased, 
Till that o'ergrown Barbarian in the East 
Transgress his ample bound to some new crown : — 
Cries to Thee, **Lord, how long shall these things be f 



How long shall the icy-hearted Muscovite 
Oppress the region f" Us, O Just and Good, 
Forgive, who smiled when she was torn in three ; 
Us, who stand now, when we should aid the right— 
A matter to be wept with tearr of blood 1 



SONNET. 

As when with downcast eyes we muse and brood. 

And ebb into a former life, or seem 

To lapse for back in a confused dream 

To states of mystical similitude ; 

If one but speaks or hems or stirs his chair. 

Ever the wonder wazeth more and more. 

So that we say, "All this hath been before. 

All this hath been, I know not when or where." 

So, fHend, when first I looked upon your face. 

Our thought gave answer, each to each, so true, 

OpposM mirrors each refiecting each — 

Altho' I knew not in what time or place, 

Methought that I had often met with yon. 

And each had lived in the other's mind and speech. 



O DARLING ROOM. 

L 
O nABLiNO room, my heart's delight 
Dear room, the apple of my sight. 
With thy two couches soft and white, 
There is no room so exquisite. 
No little room so warm and bright. 
Wherein to read, wherein to write. 

n. 

For I the Nonnenwerth have seen. 
And Oberwinter's vineyards green. 
Musical Lnrlei ; and between 
The hills to Bingen have I been, 
Bingen in Darmstadt, where the Rhene 
Curves toward Mentz, a woody scene. 

in. 

Tet never did there meet my sight. 

In any town to left or right, 

A little room so exquisite. 

With two such couches, soft and wliite: 

Not any room so warm and bright. 

Wherein to read, wherein to write. 



TO CHRISTOPHEJl NORTH. 

Tov did late review my lays. 

Crusty Christopher; 
You did mingle blame and praise, 

Rusty Christopher. 
When I learnt fh>m whom it came, 
I forgave you all the blame. 

Musty Christopher; 
I could not forgive the praise. 

Fusty Christopht^r. 
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OCCASIONAL POEMS. 



NO MORE.* 

00 sad Xo More I Oh sweet No More I 
Oh strange Xo More ! 

By a moMed brookhank on a stone 

1 smelt a wildweed flower alone ; 
There was a ringing in my ears, 

And both my eyes gashed oat with tears. 
Sorely all pleasant things had gone before, 
Lowbnried ftthom deep beneath with t^ee,No Mobr! 



ANACREONTICS 

With roses mnskybreathed, 
And drooping daffodilly, 
And silverleaved lily, 
And ivy darkly-wreathed, 
I wove a crown before her, 
For her I love so dearly, 
A garland for Lenora. 
With a silken cord I bound it. 
Lenora, laughing clearly 
A light and thrilling laughter, 
About her forehead wound it, 
And loved me ever after. 



A FRAGMENT. 

Whkxs ia the Giant of the Sun, which stood 
In the midnoon the glory of old Rhodes, 
A perfect Idol with profnlgent brows 
Farsheening down the pnrple seas to those 
Who sailed from MhEralm underneath the star 
Named of the Dragon— and between who^e limbfl 
Of brassy vastness broadblown Argosies 
Drave into haven f Yet endare unscathed 
Of changefhl cycles the great Pyramids 
Broadbased amid the fleeting sands, and sloped 
Into the slnmbroos summer noon ; but where. 
Mysterious Egypt, are thine obelisks 
Graven with gorgeous emblems nndiscemcdf 
Thy placid Sphinxes brooding o'er the Nile? 
Thy shadowing Idols in the solitudes, 
Awfbl Memnonian countenances calm 
Looking athwart the burning flats, fkr off 
Seen by the highnecked camel on the verge 
Journeying southward f Where are thy monuments 
Piled by the strong and sunbom Anakim 
Over their crowned brethren On and Oph f 
Thy Hemnon when his peaceful lips are kist 
With earliest rays, that ttom his mother's eycf. 
Plow over the Arabian bay, no more 
Breathes low into the charmed ears of mom 
Clear melody flattering the crisped Nile [down : 
By columned Thebes. Old Memphis hath gone 
The Pharoahs are no more: somewhere in death 
They sleep with staring eyes and gilded lips. 
Wrapped round with spiced cerements in old grots 
Bockhewn and sealed for ever. 



• Thto and tb« two following poons an from Um G«n. a llUrary 
•aaoal lor IMl. ' 



SONNET.* 

Ml my own fate to lasting sorrow doometht 
Thy woes are birds of passage, transitory : 
Thy spirit, circled with a living glory, 

In summer still a summer Joy resumeth. 

Alone my hopeless melancholy gloometh. 
Like a lone cypress, through the twilight hoary, 

From an old garden where no flower bloometh. 
One cypress on an island promontory. 

But yet my lonely spirit follows thine, 
As round the rolling earih night follows day: 

But yet thy lights on my horizon shine 
Into my night, when thou art far away 

I am BO dark, alas ! and thou so bright. 

When we two meet there's never perfect light 



SONNET.* 

CmcoK every outflash, every ruder sally 
Of thought and speech ; speak low and give up 
wholly 

Thy spirit to mild-minded melancholy; 

This is the place. Through yonder poplar valley 
Below the blue-green river windeth slowly; 

But in the middle of the sombre valley 

The crispM waters whisper musically, 
And all the haunted place Ir dark and holy. 

The nightingale, with long and low preamble, 
Warbled fhom yonder knoll of solemn larches, 
And in and out the woodbine's flowery arches 

The summer midges wove their wanton gambol 
And all the white-stemmed pinewood slept above>* 
When in this vaDey flrst I told my love. 



THE SKIPPING-ROPE.t 

SiTSB never yet was Antelope 

Could skip so lightly by. 
Stand off, or else my skipping-rope 

Will hit you in the eye. 
How lightly whirls the skipping-rope! 

How fairy-like you fly \ 
Go, get you gone, you muse and mope^ 

I hate that sflly sigh. 
Nay, dearest, teach me how to hope, 

Or tell me how to die. 
There, take it, take my skipping-rope, 

And hang yourself thereby. 



THE NEW TIMON AND THE POETS.t 

Wb know him, out of Shakspeare's art. 
And those flne curses which he spoke; 

The old Timon, with his noble. heart, 
That, strongly loathing, greatly broke. 



• FrlMidalilp't OWn\tk%, 1883. 

t Omittod from tho odttlon of 184*. 

t Publbbod la Poncb, Ftb. 1846, siyiiod '< Alclbladot.'* 
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Ho died the Old: here comes the New. 

Regard him: a familiar face: 
I thonght we knew him : What, it*8 yon. 

The i>added man — that wears the stays— 

Who killed the girls and thrilled the hoys 
With dandy pathos when yon wrote 1 

A Lion, yon, that mUde a nolve, 
And shook a mane en papt1lote9. 

And once yon tried the Mnses too: 
Yon failed, Sir: therefore now yon tnm, 

To Call on those who are to yoa 
As Captain Is to Sabaltem. 

Bat men of long-enduring hopes. 
And careless what this hoar may bring, 

Can pardon little wonld-be Pores 
And Bbujimels, when they try to sting. 

An Artist, Sir, shonld rest In Art, 
And wave a little of his claim ; 

To have the deep Poetic heart 
Is more than all poetic fiune. 

Bnt yon. Sir, yon are hard to please; 

Yon never look bat half content: 
Nor like a gentleman at ease. 

With moral breadth of tcmperameiit 

And what with spites and what with fears, 

Yoa can not let a body be: 
It's always ringing In year ears, 

'They call this man as good as me.** 



«<i 



What profits now to understand 
The merits of a spotless shirt— 

A dapper boot— a little hand — 
If half the UtUe soal Is dirt? 

Vou talk of tinsel ! why, we see 

The old mark of ronge upon yonr cheeks. 
You prate of Nature ! yon are he 

That split his life about the cliqnes. 

A TiMoir you ! Nay, nay, for shame : 

It looks too arrogant a Jest— 
The fierce old man— to take his name, 

Yoa bandbox. Ofi; and let hlra rest 



LITERARY SQUABBLEa* 

Ad, Gk>d ! the petty fools of rhyme. 
That shriek and sweat lu pigmy wars 

Before the stony face of Time, 
And look'd at by the silent stars;— 

That hate each other for a song, 
And do their little best to bite. 

That pinch their brothers In the throng, 
And scratch the very dead for spltfe ;- 

And strive to make an inch of room 
For their sweet selves, and can not hear 

The sullen Lethe rolling down 
On them and theirs, and all things here ;- 

T^en one small touch of Charity 
Could lift them nearer Godlike State, 

Than If the crowded Orb shonld cry 
Like those that cried Diana great. 

And / too talk, and lose the touch 

I Ulk ot Surely, after all, 
The noblest answ^er unto such 

Is kindly silence when they bawl 



• Punch. March 7, 1(M«, ■ifnad " AlHbUdM." 



STANZAS.* 

WuAT time I wasted yonthfiil hoars. 

One of the shining winged powers, 

Show'd me vast cllfEs with crown of towers. 

As towards the gracioas light I bow*dr 
They seem'd high palaces and prood. 
Hid now and tHen with sliding clood. 

He said, *'The labor Is not small ; 
Yet winds the pathway ft^e to all : — 
Take care thou dost not fear to taXlV* 



SONNET 

TO WILLIAM OHAKLBB XAOREADT.t 

Fabkwkll, Macready, since to-nlght we part 
Full-handed thnnaers often have confest 
Thy power, well-nsed to move the public breast. 

We thank thee with one voice, and fk-om the heart 

Farewell, Macready ; since this night we part 
Go, take thine honors home: rank with the best, 
Garrick, and statelier Kemble, and the rest 

Who made a nation purer thro* their art 

Thine Is It, that our Drama did not die. 
Nor flicker down to brainless pantomime. 
And those gilt gauds men-children swarm to see. 

Farewell, Macready ; moral, grave, anbllme. 

Our Shakspeare's bland and universal eye [tbee. 
Dwells pleased, thro* twice a hundred years, on 



BRITONS, GUARD YOUR OWN.J 

Risk, Britons, rise. If manhood be not dead ; 
The world's last tempest darkens overhead , 

The Pope has bless'd him; 

The Church caressed him; 
He triumphs : may be we shall stand aloncL 

Britons, guard your own. 

His ruthless host Is bought with plunder'd gold, 
By lying priests the peasants* votes controlled. 

All fk'eedom vanlsh'd. 

The true men banish'd. 
He triumphs: may be we ahall stand alone. 

Britons, guard yonr own. 

Peace-lovers we— sweet Peace we all desire— 
Peace-lovers we— but who can trust a Uarf — 

Peace-lovers, haters 

Of shameless traitors, 
We hate not France, but this man's heart of stooe 

Britons, guard your own. 

We hate not France, bnt France has lost her voice. 
This man Is France, the man they call her choice. 

By tricks and spying. 

By craft and lying, 
And murder was her freedom overthrown. 

Britons, guard your own. 

" Vive TEmpereur** may follow bye and bye ; 
"God save the Queen" la here a truer cry. 

God save the Nation, 

The toleratioi>. 
And the free speech that makes a Briton known. 

Britons, guard your own. 

Rome's dearest daughter now Is captive France, 
The Jesuit laughs, and reckoning on his chance, 

• Th« KeqMakt, 1851. 

t R««d by Mr. John Font«r at • dinner ffirtn to Mr. M»ct»<> 
Miirch 1, 1861. on hit rctirwnMt from Um uag9, 
I t The Examiner, !fi&S. 
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Till 



Woald nnrelantlng, 
KiU aU diaaentiiiff, 
were left to flgfat for troth alom^ 
BriUma, guard your own. 



Call home your ahlpa aeroaa Biaeayan tidea, 
To blow the battle ftom their oaken aldea. 

Why waate they yonder 

Their idle thonder? 
Why atay they there to guard a foreign throne f 

Seamen, guard yoor own. 

We were the beat of markamen long iigo, 

We won old battlee with oar atrength, the bow. 

Now practice, yeomen. 

Like thoae bowmen, 
Tm yoor balla fly aa their ahafta have flown. 

Teofnen, guard your own. 

Hia Boldier-rldden Highneaa might incline 
To take Sardinia, Belgium, or the Rhine: 

Shall we stand idle, 

Nor seek to bridle 
Hia rade aggreaaiona, till we stand alone f 

Make their canae your own. 

Should he land here, and for one hour preyaQ, 
There must no man go back to bear the tale: 
No man to bear it- 
Swear it ! we awear it ! 
Although we flght the banded world alone, 
We awear to guard our own. 



THE THIRD OF FEBRUARY, 1862. ♦ 

Mt lorda, we heard you apeak; yon told ua all 
That England's honest cenaure went too fkr; 

That our free preas should ceaae to brawl, 
Not sting the flery Frenchman into war. 

It waa an ancient privilege, my lords. 

To flli^ whatever we felt, not fearing, into worda. 

We lore not thia French God, thia child of Hell, 
Wild War, who breaks the converse of the wise; 

But though we love kind Peace ao well. 
We dare not, e'en by alienee, sanction Ilea. 

It might aafe be our cenaurea to withdraw; 

And yet, my lorda, not well ; there ia a higher law. 

Kb long aa we remain, we must speak free, 
Though all the storm of Burope on ua break ; 

No little German state are we. 
But the one voice in Europe: we must speak ; 

That if to>night our greatness were struck dead, 

There might remain aome record of the things we 
said. 

If yon be fearfhl, then must we be bold. 

Our Britain can not salve a tyrant o*er. 
Better the waate Atlantic rolPd 

On her and us and ours forevermore. 
What 1 have we fought for freedom from our prima. 
At laat to dodge and palter with a public crime T 

Shan we fear him f our own we never flsared. 

From our first Charlea by force we wrung our 
claima, 
Prick'd by the Papal spur, we rear'd. 

And flung the burthen of the aeoond Jamea. 
I say we never fear'd ! and aa for theae, [aeas. 

We broke them on the land, we drove them on the 

And yon, my lorda, you make the people muae. 
In doubt if yon be of our Barons* breed— 



• n« Ismlacr, lUS.ud ilgBad " Mcrlia.** 



Were thoae yonr airea who fought at Lewes? 

Is this the manly strain of Runnymede T 
O fkll*n nobility, that, overawed. 
Would lisp in honey'd whispers of thia monatrous 
flraud. 

We liBel, at leaat, that aflenoe here were ain. 

Not oura the fault if we have feeble hoeta-* 
If eaay patrona of their kin 

Have left the laat free race with naked coasta 1 
They knew the precious things they had to guard : 
For ua, we will not spare the tyrant one hard word. 

Though niggard throata of Manchester may bawl, 
What England was, shall her true eons forget t 

We are not cotton-spinners all, 
But some love England, and her honor yet 

And these in our Thermopylae shall stand. 

And hold againat the world the honor of the land. 



HANDS ALL ROUND.* 

FnsT drink a health, thia aolemn night, 

A health to England, every gueat ; 
T%at man'a the beat coamopolite 

Who lovea his native country best 
May Freedom's oak for ever live 

With atronger life trom day to day; 
That man's the best Conservative 

Who lopa the mouldered branch away. 
Hands all round I 

God the tyrant*s hope confound I 
To this great cause of Freedom drink, my friends, 

And the great name of England, round and round. 

A health to Europe's honest men ! 

Heaven guard them from her tyrants' Jaila 1 
From wronged Poerio'a noisome den, 

From ironed limbs and tortured nails I 
We curse the crimes of southern kings. 

The Russian whips and Austrian rods— 
We likewiae have our evil things ; 

Too much we make our Ledgers, Gods. 
Yet hands all round ! 

God the tyrant's cause confound! 
To Europe's better health we drink, my friends, 

And the great name of England, round and round' 

What health to France, if France be ahe. 

Whom martial progresa only charmaf 
Yet tell her— better to be free 

Than vanquish all the world in arma. 
Her frantic city's flashing heata 

But flre, to blast, the hopes of men. 
Why change the titles of yonr streets T 

You fools, you'll want them all again. 
Hands all round! 

God the tyrant's cause confound! • 
To France, the wiser France, we drink, my friends, 

And the great name of England, round and round 

Gigantic daughter of the West, 

We drink to thee across the flood. 
We know thee and we love thee best. 

For art thou not of Britiah blood T 
Should war's mad blast again be blown. 

Permit not thou the tyrant powers 
To flght thy mother here alone. 

But let thy broadsides roar with oura. 
Hands all round! 

God the tyrant'a canae confound! 
To our dear kinamen of the Weat, my friends, 

And the great name of England, round and round 

O riae, our atrong Atlantic aona. 
When war againat our freedom springs! 
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O speak to Barope throogta yuor gam 1 

They ah» be nndentood by kings. 
Yoa mnst not mix oar Qaeen with those 

That wUh to keep their people foola; 
Our freedom's foemen are her foes. 

She comprehends the race she roles. 
Hands all roand! 

God the tyrant's canse confoandl 
To oar dear kinsman in the West, my friends^ 

And tbe great name of Bngland, roond and roand. 



THE WAR. 

Tavaa Is a soand of thander aflur. 

Storm In the Soath that darkens tlM day. 
Storm of battle and thunder of war. 
Well, If It do not roll oar way. 
Form ! form ! Riflemen, form ! 
Ready, be ready to meet the storm ! 
Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen, form 1 

Be not deaf to the soand that warns I 

Be not gaird by a despot's plea ! 
Are flgs of thistles, or grapM of thorns f 
How shoald a despot set men free T 
Form ! form ! Riflemen, form ! 
Ready, be ready to meet the storm ! 
Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen, form ! 

Let yoar Reforms for a moment go. 

Look to yonr batts and take good alms. 
Better a rotten borough or so. 
Than a rotten fleet or a city in flames ! 
Form ! form 1 Riflemen, form I 
Ready, be ready to meet the storm I 
Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen, form 1 

Form, be ready to do or die I 

Form in Freedom's name and the Qaeen's ! 
Tnie, that we have a fklthfal ally. 
Bat only the Devil knows what he means. 
Form 1 form 1 Riflemen, form ! 
Ready, be ready to meet the storm I 
Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen, form ! 



1866-1866. 

I STOOD on a tower in the wet. 

And New Tear and Old Year met. 

And winds were roaring and blowing; 

And I said, *' O years that meet in tears, 

Have ye aaght that Is worth the knowing? 

Science enough and exploring. 

Wanderers coming and going. 

Matter enough for deploring. 

But aaght that Is worth the knowing f" 

Seas at my feet were flowing, 

Waves on the shingle pouring. 

Old Tear roaring and blowing. 

And New Tear blowing and roaring. 



ON A SPITEFUL LETTER. 

Hbbb, it is here— the dose of the year. 

And with it a spiteful letter. 
Hy fame in song has done him much wrong, 

For himself has done moch better. 

foolish bard, is yoar lot so hard. 
If men neglect yonr pages? 

1 think not much of yours or of mine : 
I hear the roll of the 



This fltll'n leaf; isn't fame as brief? 

Hy rhymes may have been the stronger. 
Tet hate me not, bat abide yoar lot; 

I last bat a moment longer. 

O &ded leaA Isnt Cune as brief? 

What room Is here for a hater? 
Tet the yellow leaf hates the greener leaf; 

For it hangs one moment Isler. 

Greater than I— isn't that yonr ay t 

And I shaU live to see it 
Well, if it be so, so it Is, yoa know; 

And if it be so-«o be itl 



O sammer leaf; isnt Ulb aa brief? 

Bnt this is the time of hoUies. 
And my heart, my heart Is an eVetgreen 

I hate the spites and the follies. 



PREFATORY POEM TO " THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY." 

Taoan that of late had fleeted flur and fiut 

To toneh all shores, now leaving to the akiU 

Of others their old craft seaworthy still. 

Have charter'd this ; where, mindfhl of the past. 

Oar true oo-mates regather round the mast» 

Of diverse tongue, bat with a common will 

Here, in this roaring moon of daffodil 

And crocns, to put forth and brave the blast; 

For some, descending fh>m the sacred peak 

Of hoar high-templed Faith, have leagued again 

Their lot with oars to rove the world about; 

And some are wilder comrades, sworn to seek 

If any golden harbor be for men 

In seas of Death and sunless galfii of Doobt. 



MONTENEGRO. 

Thbt rose to where their sovran eagle sails. 
They kept their faith, their freedom, on the height. 
Chaste, (tngal, savage, arm'd by day and night 

Against the Turk ; whose inroad nowhere scales 

Their headlong passes, but his footstep falls. 
And red with blood the Crescent reels firom light 
Before their dauntless hundreds, In prone flight 

By thousands dovm the crags and thro' the vales. 

O smallest among peoples! rough rock-throne 
Of Freedom ! warriors beating back the swarm 
Of Turkish Islam for flve hundred years. 

Great Tsemagora ! never since thine own 
Black ridges drew the cloud and brake the eUxim 
Has breathed a race of mightier monnt^neers. 



TO VICTOR HUGO. 

VioTom in poesy 1 Victor in romance! 

Cloud weaver of phantasmal hopes and fSears ! 

French of the French and lord of human tears 1 
Child lover, bard, whose fame-lit laarels glance. 
Darkening the wreaths of all that would advance 

Beyond our strait their claim to be thy peers! 

Weird Titan, by thy wintry weight of years 
As yet unbroken I Stormy voice of France, 
Who dost not love our Bngland, so they say ; 

I know not ! England, France, all men to be. 
Will make one people ere man's race be ran; 
And I, desiring that diviner dsy. 

Tield thee fhll thanks for thy fhll coorteay 
To younger Bngland in the boy, my son. 



[ (Insarrcctionary Leaders). 
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QUEEN MARY. 



ACT I. 



i: L— ALDGATE RICHLY DECO- 
RATED. 

Crowp. Mabsualmk:*. 

^halman, Stand back, keep a clear lane. When 
:r Mi^estypafls, eayst thou? why, now, eren 
(Therefore draw back yonr heads and your boms 
I break them, and make what noise yon will 
onr tonf^es, so it be not treason. Long live 
Mary, the lawfUl and legitimate danghter of 
the Eighth! Shoot, kn ares 1 
eru. Long live Qneen Mary I 
( Citizen, That's a hard word, legitimate ; what 
mean? 

td Citizen, It means a bastard. 
d Citizen, Nay, it means tme-bom. 
t Citizen, Why, didn't the Parliament make her 
irdr 

%d Citizen, No ; it was the Lady Elizabeth. 
d Citizen. That was after, man ; that was after. 
( Citizen. Then which is the bastard f 
id Citizen, Troth, they be both bastards by Act 
lament and Conncil. 

d Citizen, Ay, the Parliament can make every 
>m man of as a bastard. Old Nokes, can't it 
thee a bastard f thoa shonldst know, for thoa 
irhite as three Christmasses. 
Sbkee idreamUy). Who's o-passing? King Bd- 
T King Richard f 
d Citizen. No, old Nokes. 
VbJkM. It's Harry ! 
d Citizen. It's Qneen Mary. 
VbiM. The blessed Mary's a-passlng 1 

{FaUe on hie kneee. 
8. Let father alone, my masters 1 he's past your 
»ning. 

i Citizen, Answer thon for hlni, then ! thon art 
1 cockerel thyself; for thon was born i' the tail 
old Harry the Seventh. 

I. Eh 1 that was afore bostard-making began, 
torn tme man at Ave in the forenoon i' the tail 
Sarry, and so they can't make me a bastard, 
i Citizen, Bot if Parliament can make the 
a bastard, why, it follows all the more that they 
ike thee one, who art fray'd i' the knees, and 
slbow, and bald o' the back, and bnrsten at the 
id down at heels. 

I. I was bom of a trae man and a ring'd wife, 
»n't argne npon It ; bat I and my old woman 
n apon it, that woald we. 
halman. What are yon cackling of bastardy 
the Qneen's own nose? I'll have yon flogg'd 
rat too, by the Rood I will ! 
Citizen, He swears by the Rood. Whew ! 
id Citizen, Hark ! the trampets. 
ke Ptoeeeeion paseee^ Maby and Ei.nADSTn rid- 
rtg eide by eid^ and diaappeare under the gate, 
me. Long live Qneen Mary ! Down with all 
I ! Ood save her Grace ; and death to North- 
and ! iSxeunL 

Manent Two Okntuuixit. 

Oentleman. By CK>d*s light, a noble creature, 
>yal. 
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Second Oentleman, She looks comeller than ordina- 
ry to-day ; bat to my mind the Lady Elizabeth is the 
more noble and royaL 

Firet Oentleman, I mean the Lady Elizabeth. Did 
yoo hear (I have a daughter in her service who re- 
ported it) that she met the Qaeen at Wanstead with 
five hundred horse, and the Queen (tho' some say 
they be much divided) took her hand, called her sweet 
sister, and klss'd not her alone, but all the ladies <»f 
her following. 

Second Oentleman, Ay, that was In her hour of Joy, 
there will be plenty to sunder and nnslster them 
again ; this Gardiner for one, who is to be made Lord 
Chancellor, and will pounce like a wild beast out of 
his cage to worry Cranmer. 

Firet Oentleman, And furthermore, my daughter 
said that when there rose a talk of the late rebellion, 
she spoke even of Northumberland pitlftilly, and of 
the good Lady Jane as a poor Innocent child who had 
but obeyed her father ; and furthermore, she oaid that 
no one in her time should be burnt for heresy. 

Second Oentleman, Well, sir, I look for happy times. 

Firet Oentleman. There is but one thing against 
them. I know not if you know. 

Second Oentleman, I suppose you touch npon the 
ramor that Charles, the master of the world, has of- 
fer'd her his son Philip, the Pope and the DeviL I 
trast it is but a ramor. 

Firet Oentleman, She is going now to the Tower to 
loose the prisoners there, and among them Courte- 
nay, to be made Earl of Devon, of royal blood, of 
splendid feature, whom the council and all her people 
wish her to marry. May it be so, for we are many of 
us Catholics, but few Papists, and the Hot Gospellers 
will go mad upon it 

Second Oentleman, Was she not betroth'd in her 
babyhood to the Great Emperor himself? 

Firet Oentleman, Ay, but he*s too old. 

Second Oentleman, And again to her ctiusin Regi- 
nald Pole, now Cardinal, but I heor that be too Is full 
of aches and broken before his day. 

Firat Oentleman. O, the Pope could dispense with 
his Cardinalate, and his achage, and his breakage. If 
that were all : but will you not follow the procession ? 

Second Oentleman. No, I have seen enough for this 
day. 

Firet Oentleman. Well, I shall follow ; if I can get 
near enough I shall Judge with my own eyes whether 
her Grace incline to this splendid scion of Plantage- 
net. {.Exeunt. 



SCENE II.— A ROOM IN LAMBETH 
PALACE. 

CaAMMKB. 

Cranmer. To Strusbnrg, Antwerp, Frankfort, Zu^ 
rich. Worms, 
Geneva, Basle— our bishops fW)m their sees 
Or fled, they say, or flying— Poinet, Barlow, 
Bale, Scory, Coverdalo ; besides the Deans 
Of Christchurch, Durham, Exeter, and Wells— 
Ailmer and Bullingbam, and hundreds more ; 
So they report : I shall be left alone. 
No: Hooper, Ridley, Latimer will not fly. 
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Enter Pktsb Mabttb. 

Peter Martyr. Fly, Craomer ! were there nothing 
else, yoar name 
Stands lirst of those who sign'd the Letters Patent 
That gave her royal crown to Lady Jane. 

Cranmer. Sund first it may, bat it was written 
last: 
Those that are now her Privy Cooncll, signed 
Before me : uay, the Judges had pronounced 
That onr yoniig Edward might bequeath the crown 
Of England, putting by bis father's will. 
Yet I stood out, till Edwsrd sent for me. 
The wan boy-king, with his fast-fading eyes 
Flxt hard on mine, his frail transparent hand. 
Damp with the sweat of death, and griping mine, 
Whisper'd me, if I loved him, not to yield 
His Church of England to the Papal wolf 
And Mary ; then I could no more— I slgn'd. 
Nay, fur bare shame of inconsistency. 
She cannot pass her traitor conncll by. 
To make me headless. 

Peter Martyr, That might be forgiven. 

I tell yon, fly, my Lord. Yon do not own 
The bodily presence in the Bncharist, 
Their wafer and perpetual sacrifice : 
Your creed will be your death. 

Cranmer, Step after step. 

Thro' many voices crying right and left, 
Have I climb'd back into the primal chorch. 
And stand within the porch, and Christ with me: 
Hy flight were such a scandal to the faith. 
The downfall of so many simple souls, 
I dare not leave my post. 

Ptter Martyr, But you divorced 

Queen Catharine and her father ; hence, her hate 
Will bum till yon are bam*d. 

Cranmer. I can not help it. 

The Canonists and Schoolmen were with me. 
** Thou Shalt not wed thy brother's wife."— 'Tis writ- 
ten, 
-** They shall be childless.*' True, Mary was born. 
But France would not accept her fur a bride 
As being born fh>m incest ; and this wronght 
«Upou the King; and child by child, yon know, 
vWere momentary sparkles out as quick 
Almost as kindled ; and he bronght his doubts 
And fears to me. Peter, 1*11 swear for him 
3le did believe the bond incestuous. 
Bnt wherefore am I trenching on the time 
That should already have seen yonr steps a mile 
From me and Lambeth T Ood be with yon 1 Qo. 

Ptter Martyr, Ah, bnt how fierce a letter you wrote 
against 
Their superstition when they slander'd yon 
For setting up a mass at Canterbury 
'To please the Queen. 

Cranmer. It was a wheedling monk 

Set np the mass. 

Peter Martyr, I know it, my good- Lord. 
Hut you so babbled over with hot terms 
<Of Satan, liars, blasphemy, Antichrist, 
•She never will forgive you. Fly, my Lord, fiy ! 

Cranmer, I wrote It, and Ood grant me power to 
bum! 

'Peter Mart^. They have given me a safe conduct : 
for all that 
I dare not stay. I fear, I fear, I see yon. 
Dear fk-lend, for the last time ; farewell, and fiy. 

Cranmer, Fly and Ikrewell, and let me die the 
death [Exit Prraa Mabtyb. 

Enter Old Skbvamt. 

O, kind and (gentle master, the Queen's Ofllcers 
Are here In force to take yon to the Tower. 
Cranmer, Ay, gentle Mend, admit them. I will 
go. 
I thnnk my. Qod it Is too late to fiy. {Exeunt, 



SCENE III.-^T. PAUL'S CROSS. 
Fatubb BovBiTB in the pulpit, A ermed, Mabcuiox- 

BSS OF EXBTBB, COVBTBXTAT. The SlBITB DB No> 

AII.LKS and hie man Roobb in front qf the ^tige, 
Hubhub, 

JioaUUe, Hast tbon let fall those papers in the palace? 

Roger, Ay, sir. 

NoaiUee, " There will be no peace for Mary till EUx- 
abeth lose her head." 

Roger. Ay, sir. 

NoaiUee, And the other. ** Long live Elizabeth the 
Queen !'* 

Roger, Ay, sir ; she needs most tread upon them. 

NoaiUee, Well. 

These beastly swine make such a granting here, 
I cannot catch what Father Bourne Is saying. 

Roger. Quiet a moment, my masters ; hear what the 
shaveling has to say for himselt 

Crowd, Hush— hear. 

Bourne, —and so this unhappy land, long divided in 
Itself, and sever'd from the faith, will return into the 
one true fold, seeing that our gradona Virgin Qoeen 
hath— 

Crowd, No pope 1 no pope 1 

Roger {to thoee about him, mimicking Boitbrb). 
—hath tent fur the holy legate of the holy fkther the 
Pope, Cardinal Pole, to give us all that holy abeola- 
tion which— 

Firet Citizen, Old Bonme to the life ! 

Second Citizen, Holy Absolution 1 holy Inqnlsition t 

Third Citizen, Down with the Papist I IHubbub. 

Bourne, — and now that your good biahop, Bonner, 
who hath lain so long nnder bonds for the faith- 

iHubbub, 

NoaiUee. Friend Roger, steal thou In among the 
crowd. 
And get the swine to shont Elisabeth. 
Yon gray old Gospeller, soar as midwinter, 
Begin with him. 

Roger (goee). By the mass, old fHend, we*ll have no 
pope here while the Lady Elizabeth lives. 

Ooepeller, Art thou of the true fkith, fellow, that 
swearest by the massf 

Roger, Ay, that am I, new converted, bat the old 
leaven sticks to my tongue yet. 

Firet Citizen, He says right ; by the mass, we'll have 
no mass here. 

Voieee qf the Crowd, Peace I hear him : let his own 
words damn the Papist. From thine own mouth I 
Judge thee— tear him down. 

^tume, —and since our Gracious Qoeen, let me call 
her our second Virgin Mary, hath began to re-edi^ 
the true temple — 

Firet Citizen, Virgin Mary! well have no virgins 
here— we'll have the Lady Elizabeth 1 

ISworde are drawn, a knife ie hurled, and etieke in 
the pulpiL The mob throng to the pulpit etaire. 

Marehioneee qf Exeter. Son Courtenay, wilt thou see 
the holy father 
Murder'd before thy face f Up, son, and save him I 
They love thee, and thou canst not come to harm. 

Courtenay (in the pulpii). Shame, shame, my ma»> 
ters 1 are yon English-bom, 
And set yourselves by hundreds against one t 

Crowd, A Courtenay ! a Courtenay 1 

lA train qf Spanieh eervante eroeeee at the back 
qftheetage, 

NoaiUee, These birds of passage come before their 
time: 
Stave off the crowd upon the Spaniard there. 

Roger, My masters, yonder's fatter game for yon 
Than this old gaping gargoyle : look yon there— 
The Prince of Spain coming to wed our Queen 1 
After him, boys ! and pelt him fk-om the city. 

IThey eeize etonee and follow the Spaniarde, JSxe- 
unt on the other eide M ASoaiOHBaa of Bxbtbb and 
Attendants. 
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NoailUsito Roger). SianA from me, IfBlizabethlofie 
her head — 
That makes for France. 
And if her people, anger'd thereupon. 
Arise agonal her and dethrone the Qneen— 
That makes for France. 
And if I breed oonftision anyway— 
That makes for France. 

Oood-day, my Lord of Devon ; 
A bold heart yonrs to beard that raging mob ! 

CourUnap. My mother said, Qo np ; and ap I went 
I knew they would not do me any wrong, 
For I am mighty popular with them, Noailles. 

Koaillet. You look*d a king. 

Courtenajf, Why not ? I am king's blood. 

SoaiUea, And in the whirl of change may come to be 
one. 

Courtenajf. Ah! 

NoaUiM, But does your gracious Queen entreat you 
klng-liker 

Courttnay, 'Fore God, I think she entreats me like 
a child. 

NoaiUeM, You've but a dull life in this Maiden court, 
I fear, my Lord. 

Courttnajf. A life of nods snd yawns. 

XoaiUes. So yon would honor my poor house to- 
night, 
We might enliTen you. DlTcrs honest fellows, 
The Duke of Suffolk lately freed from prison, 
Sir Peter Carew and Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
1^ Thomas Stafford, and some more— we play. 

Courtenajf. At what? 

Noailles, The game of chess. 

Courtenay. The game of chess! 

I can play well, and I shall beat you there. 

KoaUlee. Ay, bntwe play with Henry, King of France, 
And certain of his Court 

His Highness makes his moves across the channel. 
We answer him with ours, and there are messengers 
That go between us. 

Courtenay, Why, such a game, sir, were whole years 
a playing. 

NoaUlee, Nay; not so long I trust That all depends 
Upon the skill and swiftness of the players. 

Courtenay. The King is skilful at it T 

NoallUe. Very, my Lord. 

Courtenay. And the stakes high 7 

NoaiUes, But not beyond your means. 

Courtenay, Well, I'm the first of player*. I shall 
win. 

NoaUlee, With our advice and in our company. 
And so you well attend to the King's moves, 
I think you may. 

Courtenay. When do yon meet T 

NoaUlee, To-night 

Courtenay {aeide). I will be there ; the fellow's at 
his tricks— 
I>eep— I shall fothom him. iAloud.) Good-morning, 
Noailles. lExU Codktsmat. 

NoaiUes, Good -day, my Lord. Strange game of 
chess ! a King 
That with her own pawns plays against a Queen, 
Whose play is all to flud herself a King. 
Ay ; but this fine blue-blooded Courtenay seems 
Too princely for a pawn. Call him a Knight, 
That, with an ass's, not an horse's head, 
Skips every way, from levity or from fear. 
Well, we shall use him somehow, so that Gardiner 
And Simon Renard spy not out our game 
Too early. Roger, thinkest thoa that any one 
Suspected thee to be my man f 

Roger, Not one, sir. 

NoaUlee, No 1 the disguise was perfect. Let's away I 

lExeunt. 



SCENE IV.— LONDON. A ROOM IN THE 

PALACE. 

ELiZABEm. Enter Coubtkn at. 

Courtenay, So yet am I, 
Unless my friends and mirrors lie to roe, 
A goodliei>looking fellow than this Philip. 
Pah! 

The Queen is ill advised: shall I turn traitor? 
They've almost talk'd me into It : yet the word 
AflHghts me somewhat ; to be such a one 
As Harry Bolingbroke hath a lure in it 
Good now, my Lady Queen, tho* by your age. 
And by your looks, you are nut worth the having, 
Yet by your crown you are. iSeeing Elizabrb. 

The Princess there f 
If I tried her and la— she's amorous. 
Have we not heard of her in Edward's time. 
Her freaks and frolics with the late Lord Admiral f 
I do believe she'd yield. I should be still 
A party In tho state ; and then, who knows— 

Elizabeth, What are you musing on, my Lord of 
Devon? 

Courtenay, Has not the Queen— 

Elizabeth. Done what, sir ? 

Courtenay. —Made you follow 

The Lady Suffolk and the Lady Lennox; 
You, 
The heir presumptive T 

Elizabeth, Why do you ask f you know it 

Courtenay. You needs must bear It hardly. 

^izabeth. No, indeed ! 

I am utterly submissive to the Queen. 

Courtenay. Well, I was musing upon that ; the Queen 
Is both my foe and yours : we should be friends. 

Elizabeth, My Lord, the hatred of another to us 
Is no true bond of friendship. 

Courtenay. Might it not 

Be the rough preface of some closer bond f 

Elizabeth. My Lord, you late were loosed from out 
the Tower, 
Where, like a butterfly in a chrysalL^ 
You spent your life ; that broken, out you flutter 
Thro' the new world, go zigzag, now would settle 
Upon this flower, now that ; but all things here 
At Court are known ; you have solicited 
The Queen, and been rejected. 

Courtenay. Flower, she ! 

Half faded ! but yon, cousin, are fresh and sweet 
As the flrst flower no bee has ever tried. 

ElizabetK Are you the bee to try me ? why, but now 
I called you butterfly. 

Courtenay. You did me wron^, 

I love not to be called a butterfly : 
Why do you call me butterfly f 

Elizabeth, Why do you go so gay then f 

Courtenay. Velvet and gold. 
This dress was made me as the Earl of Devon 
To take my seat in ; looks it not right royal ? 

Elizabeth, So royal that the Queen forbade yon 
wearing it 

Courtenay. I wear it then to spite her. 

Elizabeth. My Lord, my Lord ; 
I see you in the Tower again. Her Majesty 
Hears you affect the Prince— prelates kneel to yon. — 

Courtenay. I am the noblest blood in Eorope, Mad- 
am, 
A Courtenay of Devon, and her cousin. 

Elizabeth. She hears you make your boast that after 
all 
She means to wed you. Folly, my good Lord. 

Courtenay. How folly? a great party In the state 
Wills me to wed her. 

Elizabeth. Failing her, my Lord, 

Doth not as great a party in the state 
Will you to wed me f 

Courtenay. Even so, fair lady. 
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Slizabeth, Yon know to flatter ladies. 

Courtenaif, Nay, I meant 

Trne mattera of the heart 

Elizabeth, My heart, my Lord, 

Id DO great party in the state as yet. 

Courtmay. Great, said you 7 nay, yoa shall be great 
I love yoa. 
Lay my life in yonr hands. Can yon be close f 

Elizabeth, Can yoa, my Lord f 

Ccurtenay, Close as a miser's casket. 

Listen : 

The King of France, Koallles the ambassador. 
The Dake of Saffolk and Sir Peter Carew, 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, I myself, some others. 
Have sworn this Spanish marriage shall not be. 
If Mary will not hear as— well— conjecture— 
Were I in Devon with my wedded bride, 
The people there so worship me— Toar ear ; 
Ton shall be Qneen. 

Elizabeth, Ton speak too low, my Lord ; 

I cannot hear yon. 

Courtenay. Til repeat it 

Elizabeth, No! 

Stand fhrther off, or yon may lose yonr head. 

Courtenay. I have a head to lose for yonr sweet 
sake. 

ElizaJbeth. Have yon, my Lord? Best keep it for 
yonr own. 
Nay, poat not, consin. 
Not many fHends are mine, except indeed 
Among the many. I believe yon mine ; 
And so yoa may continue mine, farewell, 
And that at once. 

Enter Mabt, behind, 

Mary. Whispering— leagued together 

To bar me from my Philip. 
Courtenay. Pray— consider— 

Elizabeth (fieeing the Queen), Well, that's a noble 
horse of yonrs, my Lord. 
I trust that he will carry you well to-day. 
And heal your headache. 
Courtenay. Ton are wOd ; what head- 

ache? 
Heartache, perchance : not headache. 
Elizabeth {oeide to Courtenay). Are yon blind? 

[CouBTXMAT eeee the Quxsif and exit Exit Mabt. 

Enter Loan Wiluam Howabd. 

Houwrd, Was that my Lord of Devon ? Do not you 
De seen in comers with my Lord of Devon. 
He hath fallen out of favor with the Queen. 
She fears the Lords may side with yon and him 
Against her marriage ; therefore is he dangerous. 
And if this Prince of fluff and feather come 
To woo you, niece, he is dangerons every. way. 

Elizabeth. Not very dangerous that way, my good 
uncle. 

Howard. But yonr own state is fhll of danger here. 
The disaffected, heretics, reformers. 
Look to you as the one to crown their end«. 
Mix not yourself with any plot, I pray you : 
Nay, if by chance yon hear of any such, 
Speak not thereof— uo, not to your best friend, 
Lest you should be confounded with it Still— 
Perinde ac cadaver— as the priest says, 
Ton know your Latin— quiet as a dead body. 
What was my Lord of Devon telling yon ? 

Elizabeth. Whether he told me any thing or not, 
I follow your good counsel, gracious uncle. 
Quiet as a dead body. 

Howard. Yon do right well. 

I do not care to know ; but this I charge yon, 
Tell Courtenay nothing. The Lord Chancellor 
(I count it as a kind of virtue in him. 
He hath not many), as a mastiff dog 
May love a puppy cur for no more reason 
Than that the twain have been tied up together. 



Thus Gardiner— for the two were fellow-prisonerB 
So many years in yon accursed Towers- 
Hath taken to this Courtenay. Look to it, niece. 
He hath no fence when Gardiner questions him ; 
All ooxes out : yet him— because they know him 
The last White Rose, the last PUntagenet 
(Nay, there is Cardinal Pole, too), the people 
Claim as their natural leader — ay, some say 
That you shall marry him, make him King belike. 

Elizabeth. Do they say so, good uncle ? 

Howard, Ay, good niece ! 

You should be plain and open with me, niece. 
Yon should not play upon me. 

Elizabeth, No, good uncle. 

Enter Gabdimxk. 

Gardiner. The Queen would see your Grace upon 
the moment 

Elizabeth, Why, my Lord Bishop? 

Oardiner. I think she means to counsel your with- 
drawing 
To Ashridge, or some other country house. 

Elizabeth, Why, my Lord Bishop? 

Oardiner, I do but bring the message, know no 
more. 
Your Grace will hear her reasons from herself. 

Elizabeth. *T\b mine own wish fulflll'd before the 
word 
Was spoken, for in truth I had meant to crave 
Permission of her Highness to retire 
To Ashridge, and pursue my studies there. 

Oardiner, Madam, to have the wish before the 
word 
Is man^s good Fairy— and the Queen is yours. 
I left her with rich Jewels in her band. 
Whereof *tis like enough she means to make 
A farewell present to your Grace. 

ElUabeth. My Lord, 

I have the Jewel of a loyal heart. 

Oardiner, I doubt it not. Madam, most loyal. 

IBowe low and exit 

Howard, See, 

This comes of parleying with my Lord of Devon. 
Well, well, yon must obey ; and I myself 
Believe it will be better for your welfare. 
Yonr time will come. 

Elizabeth, I think my time will come. 

Uncle, 

I am of sovereign nature, that I know. 
Not to be queird ; and I have felt within me 
Stirrings of some great doom when God's Jnst hour 
Peals— but this flerce old Gardiner — his big bald- 
ness. 
That irritable forelock which he rubs. 
His buzzard beak and deep-incavern*d eyes 
Half fright me. 

Howard, YouWe a bold heart ; keep it so. 

He cannot touch you save that you turn traitor ; 
And so take heed I pray you— you are one 
Who love that men should smile upon you, niece. 
They*d smile you into treason— some of them. 

Elizabeth. I spy the rock beneath the smiling 
sea. 
But if this Philip, the proud Catholic prince. 
And this bald priest, and she that hates me, seek, 
In that lone house, to practise on my life. 
By poison, flre, shot, stab— 

Howard. They will not, niece. 

Mine is the fleet and all the power at sea— 
Or will be in a moment If they dared 
To harm >ou, I would blow this Philip and all 
Your trouble to the dogstarand the devil. 

Elizabeth. To the Pleiads, uncle ; they have lost a 
sister. 

Howard. But why say that ? what have yon done to 
lose her ? 
Come, come, I will go with yon to the Queen. 

iExeu7%t^ 
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SCENE v.— A ROOM IN THE PALACE. 
Mabt, with Philip's miniature. Alice. 

Jforjf {ki99ing the miniaiurt). Most goodly, kiDg- 
like, and an emperor's son,— 
A king to be,— Is be not noble, girl J 

Alice. Goodly enongb, your Once, and yet, ine> 
thinks, 
I have seen goodlier. 

Mary. Ay ; some waxen doll 
Thy baby eyes have rested on, belike ; 
All red and white, the fashion of onr land. 
But my good mother came (Qod rest her sonl) 
Of Spain, and I am Spanish in myself, 
And in my likings. 

Alice, By yonr Grace's leave 

Yonr royal mother came of Spain, bat took 
To the English red and white. Your royal fiither 
(For so they say) was all pare lily and rose 
In his yooth, and like a lady. 

Mary. OJnstGodl 

Sweet mother, yon had time and cause enough 
To sicken of liis lilies and his roses. 
Cast off, betray'd, defamed, dirorced, forlorn 1 
And then the King— that traitor past forgiveness, 
The fifilse archbishop fawning on him, married 
The mother of Elizabeth— a heretic 
Ev'n as ehe is ; bat God hath sent me here 
To take snch order with all heretics 
That it shall be, before I die, as tho' 
Hy father and my brother had not lived. 
What wast thon saying of this Lady Jane, 
Now in the Tower ? 

Alice. Why, Madam, she was passing 

Some chapel down in Essex, and with her 
Lady Anne Wharton, and the Lady Anne 
BoW'd to the Pyx ; bat Lady Jane stood np 
Stiff OS the very backbone of heresy. 
And wherefore bow ye not, says Lady Anne, 
To him within there who made heaven and earth f 
I cannot, and I dare not, tell yonr Grace 
What Lady Jane replied. 

Mary. But I wiU have it. 

Alice, She said— pray pardon me, and pity her— 
She hath hearken'd evil connsel— ah I she said. 
The baker made him. 

Mary. Monstrous! blasphemous! 

She onght to bom. Hence, thon {Exit Alios). No— 

being traitor 
Her head will fall : shall it T she is bnt a child. 
We do not kill the child for doing that 
His fiither whipt him into doing— a head 
So fhll of grace and beauty ! would that mine 
Were half as gracious ! O, my lord to be, 
My love, for thy sake only. 
I am eleven years older than he is. 
Bat will he care for that? 
No, by the Holy Virgin, being noble, 
But love me only : then the bastard spront, 
My sister, is far fiairer than myselt ■ 
Will he be drawn to her? 
No, being of the true faith with myselt 
Paget is for him— for to wed with Spain 
Woald treble England— Gardiner is against him ; 
Tlie Coancil, people. Parliament against him ; 
Bnt I will have him ! My hard father hated me ; 
My brother rather hated me than loved ; 
My sister cowers and hates me. Holy Virgin, 
Plead with thy blessed Son ; grant me my prayer ; 
Give me my Philip ; and we two will lead 
The living waters of the Faith again 
Back thro* their widow'd channel here, and watch 
The parch'd banks rolling incense, as of old. 
To heaven, and kindled with the palms of Christ ! 



Enter VvaxtL 



Who waits, sir? 



UBher, Madam, the Lord Chancellor. 

Mtury. Bid him come in. (fnter GAKDHtsm.) Good- 
morning, my good Lord. IBxit Usbkb. 

Oardiner. That every morning of your Majesty 
May be most good, is every morning's prayer 
Of yonr most loyal sa1]t]ect, Stephen Gardiner. 

Mary, Come you to tell me this, my Lord f 

Oardiner, And more. 

Tour people have begun to learn yonr worth. 
Your pious wish to pay King Edward's debts. 
Your lavish household curb'd, and the remission 
Of half that subsidy levied on the people. 
Make ail tongues praise and all hearts bent for yon. 
I'd have you yet more loved : the realm is poor. 
The exchequer at neap-ebb : we might withdraw 
Part of our garrison at Calais. 

Mary, Calais ! 

Oar one point on the main, the gate of France ! 
I am Queen of England ; take mine eyes, mine heart, 
Bat do not lose me Calais. 

Oardiner, Do not fear it. 

Of that hereafter. I say your Grace is loved. 
That I may keep you thus, who am your firieud 
And ever fitithfal counsellor, might I speak f 

Mary. I can forespeak your speaking. Would I 
marry 
Prince Philip, if all England hate him ? That is 
Yonr qnestion, and I firont it with another : 
Is It England, or a party T Now, your answer. 

Oardiner. If y answer is, I wear beneath my dress 
A shirt of mail : my house hath been assaulted. 
And when I walk abroad, the populace. 
With Angers pointed like so many daggers. 
Stab me in fancy, hissing Spain and Philip ; 
And when I sleep, a hundred men-at-arms 
Guard my poor dreams for England. Men would 

murder me. 
Because they think me favorer of this marriage. 

Mary. And that were hard upon you, my Lord 
Chancellor. 

Oardiner, But our young Earl of Devon— 

Mary, Earl of Devon i 

I freed him firom the Tower, placed him at Court ; 
I made him Earl of Devon, and— the fool — 
He wrecks his health and wealth on courtesans, 
And rolls himself in carrion like a dog. 

Oardiner. More like a school-boy that bath broken 
bounds, 
Sickening himself with sweets. 

Mary. 1 will not hear of him. 

Good, then, they will revolt : but I am Tudor, 
And shall control them. 

Oardiner, I will help you, Madam, 

Even to the utmost All the church Is grateftal. 
You have ousted the mock priest, repnlplted 
The shepherd of St. Peter, raised the Rood again, 
And brought us back the mass. I am all thanks 
To God and to your Grace : yet I know well. 
Your people, and I go with them so fkr, 
Will brook nor Pope nor Spaniard here to play 
The tyrant, or In commonwealth or church. 

Mary (showing the picture). Is this the face of one 
who plays the tyrant f 
Peruse it ; is It not goodly, ay, and gentV ? 

Oardiner. Madam, methlnks a cold Ikce and a 
haaghty. 
And when yonr Highness talks of Conrtenay— 
Ay, true— a goodly one. I would his life 
Were half as goodly (aside). * 

Mary. What Is that you mutter t 

Oardiner, Oh, Madam, take It bluntly; marry Phil- 
ip. 
And be stepmother of a score of sons ! 
The prince Is known In Spain, In Flanders, ha I 
For Philip— 

Mary. Yon offend us ; you may leave us. 

You see thro* warping glasses. 

Oardiner, If your Majesty- 
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Jfory. I hare sworn upon the body and blood of 
Christ 
rU none bat Philip. 

Oardifur. Hath your Grace so ewom f 

Mary, Ay, 8im«>n Renard knows It. 

Oardiner. News to me ! 

It then remains for yonr poor Gardiner, 
So yon still care to tmst him somewhat less 
Than Simon Kenard, to compose the erent 
In some each form as least may harm your Grace. 

Mary, ril have the scandal sounded to the mud. 
I know It a scandal. 

Oardiner. All my hope is now 

It may be found a scandal. 

Mary, You offend us. 

Gardiner {atide). These princes are like children, 
must be physick'd. 
The bitter In the sweet. I have Inst mine oiBce, 
It may be, thro* mine honesty, like a fooL iBxit, 

Enter Usnsa. 

Mary, Who waits? 

U»ker, The ambaasador from France, your Grace. 

Mary, Bid him come in. Good- morning. Sir de 
Noailles. [Exit UsnsB. 

KoaiUe$ {entering), A hsppy morning to your Mj^- 
esty. 

Mary, And I should some time have a happy morn- 
ing: 
I have had none yet. What says the King, yonr mas- 
ter? 

NotMlea, Madam, my master hears with much alarm 
That you may marry Philip, Prince of Spain- 
Foreseeing, with whate'er unwillingness. 
That if thU Philip be the titular king 
Of England, and at war with him, your Grace 
And kingdom will be euck'd into the war. 
Ay, tho' you long for peace : wherefore, my master, 
If but to prove your Mi^esty's good- will, 
Would fain have some fresh treaty drawn between 
yon» 

Mary. Why some fresh treaty ? wherefore should I 
doit? 
Sir, if we marry, we shall still maintain 
All former treaties with his MiOesty. 
Our royal word for that 1 and yonr good master, 
Pray God he do not be the first to break them. 
Must be content with that ; and so, farewell. 

SoaiUee {going, retume), I would your answer had 
been other. Madam, 
For I foresee dark days. 

Mary, And so do I, sir ; 

Your master works against me In the dark. 
I do believe he holp Northumberland 
Against me. 

NoaUlee. Nay, pure phantasy, your Grace. 
Why should he move agalBstf you? 

Mary, Will you hear why? 

Mary of Scotland,— for I have not own'd 
My sister, and I will not,— after me 
Is heir of England ; and my royal father. 
To make the crown of Scotland one with ours, 
Had mark'd her for my brother Edward's bride 
Ay, but your King Stole her a babe from Scotland 
in order to betroth her to your Dauphin. 
See then : 

Mary of Scotland, married to yonr Dauphin, 
Would make our England, France ; 
Mary of England, Joining hands with Spain, 
Would be too strong for France. 
Yea, were there iasue bom to her, Spain and we. 
One crown, might rule the world. There lies your fear. 
That is yonr drift. Yon play at hide and seek. 
Show me your faces ! 

Noaillee, Madam, I am amazed : 

French, I must needs wish all good things for France. 
That must be pardon'd me ; but I protest 
Your Grace's policy hath a farther flight 



Than mine into the fhture. We but seek 
Some settled ground for peace to stand upon. 

Mary, Well, we will leave all this, sir, to onr Ck>undL 
Have you seen Philip ever? 

NoaiUee, Only once. 

Mary, Is this like Philip? 

NoaiUee. Kj, but nnbler-looklng. 

Mary, Hath he the large ability of the Emperor? 

NoaiUee, No, surely. 

Mary, I can make allowance for thee. 

Thou speakest of the enemy of thy King. 

NoaiUee, Make no allowance for the naked truth. 
He is every way a lesser man than Charles ; 
Stone-hard, ice-cold — no dash of daring in him. 

Mary. If cold, his life is pure. 

NoaiUee. Why {emUing), no, indeed. 

Mary, Saystthou? 

NoaiUea. A very wanton life indeed {emUinffi. 

Mary. Yonr audience is concluded, sir. 

[Exit NoAn.Lis. 
You cannot 
Learn a man's nature from his natural foe. 



Who waits? 
Uther. 



Enter Usnaa. 

The ambassador of Spain, your Grace. 

lExiL 

Enter Simon Rxkabd. 

Mary, Thou art ever vrelcome, Simon Renard. Hast 
thou 
Brought me the letter which thine Emperor promised 
Long since, a formal offer of the hand 
Of Philip? 

Renard. Nay, yonr Grace, it hath not reach'd me. 
I know not wherefore— some mischance of flood. 
And broken bridge, or spavin'd horse, or wave 
And wind at their old battle ; he must have written. 

Mary. But Philip never writes me one poor word. 
Which in his absence had been all my wealth. 
Strange in a wooer 1 

Renard. Yet I know the Prince, 

So your king-parliament suffer him to land, 
Yearns to set foot upon your island shore. 

Mary, God change the pebble which his kingly fbot 
First presses into some more costly stone 
Than ever blinded eye. Til have one mark it 
And bring It me. I'll have It bumisb'd flrelike : 
m set It round with gold, with pearl, with diamond. 
Let the great angel of the chnrch come with him ; 
Stand on the deck and spread his wings for sail 1 
God lay the waves and strew the stomiS at ses. 
And here at land among the people. O Renard, 
I am much beset, I am almost in despair. 
Paget is ours. Gardiner perchance Is ours ; 
But for onr heretic Parliament— 

Renard, O Madam, 

You fly your thoughts like kites. My master, Ctiarler 
Bade you go softly with your heretics here. 
Until your throne had ceased to tremble, llien 
Spit them like larks, for anght I care. Besides, 
When Henry broke the carcass of your church 
To pieces, there were many wolves among you 
Who dragg'd the scatter'd limbs into their den. 
The Pope would have you make them render these : 
So would your cousin. Cardinal Pole ; III counsel 1 
These let them keep at present ; stir not yet 
This matter of the church lands. At his coming 
Your star will rise. 

Mary, My star I a baleful one. 

I see but the black night, and hear the wolf. 
WhatsUr? 

Renard. Your star will be your princely sou. 
Heir of this England and the Netherlands I 
And if your w(df the while should howl for more 
We'll dust him from a bag of Spanish gold. 
I do believe, I have dusted some already. 
That, soon or late, yonr Parliament is ours. 
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Mary, Why do they talk 00 fually of your Prince, 
Renardf 

Renard, The lot of princes. To sit high 
la to be lied abont. 

Mary. They call him cold, 

Haughty, ay, worse. 

Renard. Why, donbtleas, Philip shows 

Some of the bearing of your blue blood — still 
All within measure— nay, it well becomes him. 

Mary. Hath he the large ability of his father? 

Renard. Nay,some believe that he will go beyond him. 

Mary. Is this like him ? 

Renard, Ay, somewhat; bat yonr Philip 

Is the most princelfke Prince beneath the son. 
This is a danb to Philip. 

Mary. Of a pure life f 

Renard. As an angel among angels. Yea, by Heaven, 
The text— Tonr Highness knows it, '* Whosoever 
Looketh after a woman,'* would not graze 
The Prince of Spain. You are happy in him there, 
Chaste as yonr Oraoe 1 

Mary. I am happy in him there. 

Renard. And would be altogether happy. Madam, 
So that your sister were but iook*d to closer. 
Yon have sent her from the Court, but then she goes, 
I warrant, not to hear the nightingales. 
But hatch you some new treason in the woods. 

Mary. We have our spies abroad to catch her trip- 
ping. 
And then if caught, to the Tower. 

Renard. The Tower ! the block. 

The word has tum'd your Highness pale ; the thing 
Was no such scarecrow in yonr father's time. 
I have heard, the tongue yet quiver'd with the Jest 
When the head leapt— so common ! I do think 
To save your crown that it must come to this. 

Mary. I love her not, but all the people love her, 
And would not have her even to the Tower. 

Renard, Not yet ; but your old traitors of the Tower, 
Why, when you put Northumberland to death. 
The sentence having past upon them all, 
Spared you the Duke of Suffolk, Guildford Dudley. 
Bv'n that yonng girl who dared to wear your crown 7 

Mary. Dared, no, not that ; the child obey'd her Ei- 
ther. 
Spite of her tears her fother forced it on her. 

Renard. Good Madam, when the Boman wished to 
reign. 
He slew not him alone who wore the purple. 
But his assessor in the throne, perchance 
A child more innocent than Lady Jane. 

Mary. I am English Queen, not Roman Emperor. 

Menard. Yet too much mercy is a want of mercy, 
And wastes more life. Stamp out the Are, or this 
Will smoulder and re-flame, and bum the throne 
Where yon should sit with Philip : he will not come 
Till she be gone. 

Mary. Indeed, if that were true— 

But I must say farewell. I am somewhat ftint 
With our long talk. Tho' Queen, I am not Queen 
Of mine own heart, which every now and then 
Beats me half dead : yet stay, this golden chain— 
Jfy father on a birthday gave it me. 
And I have broken with my father— take 
And wear it as memorial of a morning 
Which found me taXl of foolish doubts, and leaves me 
As hopefhl. 

Renard (aeide). Whew— the folly of all follies 
Is to be love-sick for a shadow. {AUntd.) Madam, 
This chains me to your service, not with gold. 
But dearest links of love. Farewell, and trust me, 
Philip la yours. IBxiL 

Mary. Mine— but not yet all mine. 

Enter Usuxb. 

Ueher, Your Council is in session, please your Mai- 
esty. 



Mary. Sir, let them sit I must have time to breathe. 
No, say I come. (£!xiC Uuixa.) I won by boldness once. 
The Emperor counsell'd me to fly to Flanders. 
I would not ; but a hundred miles I rode. 
Sent out my letters, calVd my friends together, 
Struck home, and won. 

And when the Council would not crown me— thought 
To bind me flrst by oaths I could not keep. 
And keep with Christ and conscience— was it bold- 
ness 
Or weakness that won there ? when I, their Queen, 
Cast myself down upon my knees before them. 
And those hard men brake into woman tears, 
Ev'n Gardiner, all amased, and in that passion 
Gave me my crown. 

Enter Auoa. 

Girl, hast thou ever heard 
Slanders against Prince Philip in our Court? 

Alice. What slanders f I, your Grace; no, never. 

Jfary. Nothing ? 

Aliee. Never, your Grace. 

Mary. See that you neither hear them nor repeat I 

Aliee {aeide). Good Lord! but I have heard a thou- 
sand such. 
Ay, and repeated them as often— mum ! 
Why comes that old fox-Fleming back again ? 

Enter Rxitard. 

Renard. Madam, I scarce had left your Grace's pres- 
ence 
Before I chanced upon the messenger 
Who brings that letter which we waited for— 
The formal offer of Prince Philip's hand. 
It craves an instant answer. Ay or No? 

Mary. An instant. Ay or No ! the Council sits. 
Give it me quick. 

Aliee {fit^pping htfore her). Your Highness is nil 
trembling. 

Mary. Make way. [Exit into the Council Chamber. 

Aliee. O Master Renard, Master Renard, 

If you have falsely painted your fine Prince ; 
Praised, where you shonld have blamed him, I pray 

God 
No woman ever love you, Master Renard. 
It breaks my heart to hear her moan at night 
As tho' the nightmare never left her bed. 

Renard. My pretty maiden, tell me, did yon ever 
Sigh for a beard ? 

Aliee. That's not a pretty question. 

Renard. Not prettily put? I mean, my pretty maid- 
en, 
A pretty man for such a pretty maiden. 

Aliee. My Lord of Devon is a pretty man. 
I hate him. Well, but if I have, what then t 

Renard, Then, pretty maiden, you should know that 
whether 
A wind be Varm or cold, it serves to fan 
A kindled Are. 

Alice, According to the song. 

" Hb fH«Bd« woold pndM him, I bell«rcd 'em, 
Hb fow woald bUtm* him, and I tcoriMd 'am } 
HI* fH«)d»— -M •ag*lt I rwdr*d 'wn, 
Hb fB«»-Ui« DerU had rabora'd 'tm." 

Renard. Peace, pretty maiden. 
I hear them stirring in the Council Chamber. 
Lord Paget's "Ay" is sure— who else? and jret. 
They are all too much at odds to close at once 
In one ftill^throated No 1 Her Highness comes. 

Enter Mary 

Alice. How deathly pale !— a chair, your Highness. 

[Bringing one to the Qcxbm. 
Renard, Madam, 

The Council ? 
Jfar^. Ay ! My Philip is all mine. 

[Sinke into ehakr^ half fainting. 
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ACT 11. 



SCENE I.— ALLINGTON CASTLE. 
Sib Tuouab Wtatt. 

WjfoU, I do not hear from Carew or the Dake 
or Saffolkf and till then I should not move. 
The Dake hath gone to Leicester ; Carew stirs 
In Deron : that fine porcelain Ck>artenay, 
Save that he fears he might be crack'd in using, 
(I have known a semi-madman in my time 
So fkncy-ridd'n) should be in Devon toa 

Enter William. 

News abroad, William T 

William. None so new. Sir Thomas, and none so old, 
Sir Thomas. No new news that Philip comes to wed 
Mary ; no old news that all men hate IL Old Sir Thom- 
as would have hated it The bells are ringing at Maid- 
stone. Doesn't your worship hear? 

WyatL Ay, for the saints are come to reign again. 
Most like it is a saint's-day. There's no call 
As yet for me ; so in this pause, before 
The mine be fired, it were a pious work 
To string my fluher's sonnets, left about 
Like loosely-scatter'd Jewels, in fair order. 
And head them with a lamer rhyme of mine, 
To grace his memory. 

William, Ay, why not. Sir Thomas 7 lie was a flue 
courtier, he ; Queen Anne loved him. All the women 
loved him. I loved him, I was in Spain with him. I 
couldn't cat in Spain, I bouldu^t sleep in Spain. I hate 
Spain, Sir Thomas. 

Wyatt, But thou could'st drink in Spain if I remem- 
ber. 

William, Sir Thomas, we may grant the wine. Old 
Sir Thomas always granted the wine. 

Wyatt, Qand me the casket with my father's son- 
nets. 

William, Ay — sonnets— a fine courtier of the old 
Court, old Sir Thomas. lExiL 

WyatL Courtier of many courts, he loved the more 
nis own gray towers, plain life and letter'd peace, 
To read and rhyme in solitary fields, 
The lark above, the nightingale below. 
And answer them in song. The sire begets 
Not half his likeness in the son. I fail 
Where he was ftillest : yet— to write it down. 

iHe tprites. 
Re-enter William. • 

William, There is news, there is news, and no call 
for sonnet-sorting now, nor for sonnet-making either, 
but ten thousand men on Penenden Heath all calling 
after your worship, and your worship's name heard 
into Maidstone market, and your worship the first 
man in Kent and Christendom, for the world's up, and 
your worship a-top of it. 

WyaU. Inverted iBsop— mountain out of mouse. 
Say for ten thousand ten— and pothouse knaves, 
Brain-diuied with a draught of morning ale. 

EnUr Antont Kuttktt. 

WiUiam, Here's Antony Enyvett 

Knyvttt, Look you. Master Wyatt, 

Tear up that woman's work there. 

Wyak, No ; not these, 

Dumb children of my father, that will speak 
When I and thou and all rebellions lie 
Dead bodies without voice. Song flies, you know, 
For ages. 



Knyvett, Tut, your sonnet's a flying ant, 
Wing'd for a moment 

WifcUL Well, for mine own work, 

Itearing thepaper. 
It lies there In six pieces at your feet ; 
For all that I can carry it in my head. 

KnpvetL If yon can carry your head upon your shoul- 
ders. 

Wyatt, I fear yon come to carry It oflT my shoulders, 
And sonnet-making's safer. 

Knyvett. Why, good Lord, 

Write you as many sonnets as yon will. 
Ay, but not now ; what, have you eyes, ears, brains f 
This Philip and the black-faced swarms of Spain, 
The hardest, cruellest people in the world. 
Come locusting upon us, eat us up, 
Confiscate lands, goods, money— Wyatt, Wyatt, 
Wake, or the stout old island will become 
A rotten limb of Spain. They roar for yon 
On Penenden Heath, a thousand of t&em— more- 
All arm'd, waiting a leader ; there's no glory 
Like his who saves his country : and you sit 
Siug-songlng here ; but, if I'm any Judge, 
By Qod, you are as poor a poet, Wyatt, 
As a good soldier. 

Wyatt, You as poor a critic 

As an honest fHend : you stroke me on one cheek. 
Buffet the other. Come, you bluster, Antony ! 
Von know I know all this. I must not move 
tJntil I hear firom Carew and the Duke. 
I fear the mine is fired before the time. 

Knyv4tt {Bhowing a paper). But here's some He- 
brew. Faith, I half forgot it 
Look ; can you make it Bnglish f A strange youth 
Suddenly thrust it on me, whisper'd, ** Wyatt,'* 
And, whisking round a comer, show'd his back 
Before I read his face. 

Wyatt, Ha ! Courtenay's cipher. [Reade. 

«Slr P«ter Car«w lied to FnuiM: it Is thoockt th« D«k« wOl U 
talwa. I am wltb y«m atUl ; bat, fbr appMnae*' aak*, atay with tha 
Qaaco. Gardiner knowa, bat tha Coondl ara all at odds, and tha 
Quaan hath no fsrca for reabtanea. Mora, If jvm mora, at i 



Is Peter Carew fied T Is the Duke taken ? 
Down scabbard, and out sword ! and let Rebellion 
Hoar till throne rock, and crown &IL No; not that ; 
But we will teach Queen Mary how to reign. 
Who are those that shout below there T 

Knyvett, Why, some fifty 

That follow'd me from Penenden Heath in hope 
To hear you speak. 

Wy€Ut, Open the window, Knyvett ; 

The mine is fired, and I will speak to them. 

Men of Kent— England of Bngland— you that have 
kept your old customs upright, while all the rest of 
England bow'd theirs to the Norman,— The cause that 
hath brought us together is not the cause of a county 
or a shire, but of this England, in whose crown our 
Kent is the fairest Jewel. Philip shall not wed Mary ; 
and ye have called me to be your leader. I know Spain. 
I have been there with my father ; I have seen them 
in their own land : have marked the haughtiness of 
their nobles; the cruelty of their priests. If this man 
marry our Queen, however the Council and the Com- 
mons may fence round his power with restriction, he 
will be King, King of England, my masters ; and the 
Queen, and the laws, and the people, his slaves. What ? 
shall we have Spain on the throne and in the Parlia- 
ment; Spain in the pulpit and on the law -bench; 
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Spain io all the great oiBeea of rtate ; Spain in oar 
Bbipe, In oar forte, in oar hoaues, in oar beds f 

Crowd, No ! no ! no Spain. 

WiUiam, No Spain in our beds— that were worse 
than all. I have been there with old Sir Thomas, and 
the beds I know. I hate Spain. 

A PeaaanU But, Sir Thomas, mast we levy war 
against the Qneeo's Grace T • 

WifotL No, my fHeud ; war for the Qneen*s Grace 
—to save her from herself and Philip— war against 
Spain. And think not we shall be alone — thoasands 
will flock to ns. The Council, the Court itself, is on 
onr side. The Lord Chancellor himself is on our side. 
The King of France is with us ; the King of Denmark 
is with us; the world Is with us— war against Spain ! 
And if we move not now, yet it will be known that 
we have moved ; and If Philip come to be King, O 
my God! the rope, the rack, the thumb -screw, the 
stake, the flre. If we move not now, Spain moves, 
bribes our nobles with her gold, and creeps, creeps 
snake-like about our legs till we cannot move at all ; 
and ye know, my masters, that wherever Spain hath 
ruled she hath withered all beneath her. Look at the 
New World— a paradise made hell ; the red man, that 
good helpless creature, starved, malm*d, flogg'd, 
flay*d, burn*d, boil*d, buried alive, worried by dogs ; 
and here, nearer home, the Netherlands, Sicily, Naples, 
Lombardy. I say no more^ouly this, their lot is 
yours. Forward to London with me ! forward to Lon- 
don ! If ye love yo&r liberties or your skins, forward 
to London I 

Crowd, Forward to London ! A Wyatt ! a Wyatt ! 

Wpdtt, But first to Rochester, to take the guns 
From out the vessels lying in the river. 
Then on. 

A Peiuant, Ay, but I fear we be too few, Sir Thomas. 

Wyalt, Not many yet The worM as yet, my friend. 
Is not half-waked : but every parish tower 
Shall clang and clash alarum as we pass. 
And pour along the land, and swoll'n and fed 
With indraughts and side-currents, in full force 
Roll upon London. 

Crowd. A Wyatt I a Wyatt ! Forward I 

KnpvetL Wyatt, shall we proclaim Elizabeth? 

WpaU. lil think upon it, Knyvett 

KnytetL Or Lady Jane? 

WifoU. No, poor soul ; no. 
Ah, gray old castle of Alington, green field 
Beside the brimming Medway, it may chance 
That I shaU never look upon you more. 

JTnyvett. Come, now, you're something again. 

WvatL Not I. 

Ill have my head set higher in the state ; 
Or— if the Lord God will it— on the stake. {ExeunL 



SCENE II.— GUILDHALL. 

Sim TuoMAS White (the Lord Mayor), Loan William 
HowAKD, Sia Ralph Baqemuall, Aldeiuikic and 
CmzBMS. 

White, I trust the Queen comes hither with her 
Guards. 

Howard, Ay, all in arms. 
iSeveral if the CUizent move haHUjf out €/ the hall. 

Why do they hurry out there t 

White. My Lord, cut out the rotten from your apple. 
Your apple eats the better. Let them go. 
They go like those old Pharisees in John 
Convicted by their conscience, arrant cowards. 
Or tamperers with that treason out of Kent. 
When will her Grace be here r 

Howard. In some few minutes. 

She will address yonr guilds and companies. 
I have striven in vain to raise a man for her. 
Bat help her in this exigency, make 



Your city loyal, and be the mightiest man 
This day In England. 

WhiU. I am Thomas White. 

Few things have faird to which I set my will. 
I do my most and best. 

Howard. You know that after 

The Captain Brett, who went with your train bands 
To fight with Wyatt, had gone over to him 
With all his men, the Queen in that distress 
Sent Comwallls and Hastings to the traitor. 
Feigning to treat with him al>oat her marriage- 
Know too what Wyatt said. 

White. He'd sooner be, 

While this same marriage qnestlou was being argued, 
Trusted than trust- the scoundrel— and demanded 
Possession of her person and the Tower. 

Howard, And four of her poor Council too, my Lord, 
As hostages. 

WhiU. I know it What do and say 

Your Council at this hour? 

Howard. I will trust you. 

We fiing ourselves on you, my Lord. The Council, 
The Parliament as well, are troubled waters : 
And yet like waters of the fen they know not 
Which way to flow. All hangs on her address. 
And upon you. Lord Mayor. 

White. How look'd the city 

When now you past It T Quiet T 

Howard. Like onr Council, 

Your city is divided. As we past. 
Some haird, some hiss'd us. There were citizens 
Stood each before his shut-up booth, and looked 
As grim and grave as from a ftineraL 
And here a knot of rufllons all in rags, 
With execrating execrable eyes. 
Glared at the citizen. Here was a young mother, 
Her face on flame, her red hair all blown back. 
She shrilling '* Wyatt," while the boy she held 
Mimlck'd and piped her " Wyatt,*' as red as she 
In hair and cheek ; and almost elbowing her. 
So close they stood, another, mute as death. 
And white as her own milk ; her babe in arms 
Had felt the fi&lterlng of his mother's heart. 
And look'd as bloodless. Here a pious Catholic, 
Mumbling and mixing up in his scared prayers 
Heaven and earth's Maries ; over his bow'd shoulder 
Scowl'd that world-hated and world-hating beast, 
A haggard Anabaptist. Many such groups. 
The names of Wyatt, Elizabeth, Courtenny, 
Nay the Queen's right to reign— 'fore God, the 

rogues- 
Were freely buia'd among them. So I say 
Your city Is divided, and I fear 
One scruple, this or that way, of success 
Would turn it thither. Wherefore now the Queen, 
In this low pulse and palsy of the state. 
Bade me to tell yon that she counts on yon 
And on myself as her two hands ; on you. 
In your own city, as her right, my Lord, 
For yon are loyaL 

White. Am I Thomas White f 

One word before she comes. Elizabeth— 
Her name Is much abused among these traitors. 
Where Is she f She is loved by all of ns. 
I scarce have heart to mingle In this matter. 
If she should be mishandled ? 

Howard, No ; she shall not. 

The Queen had written her word to come to court. 
Methought I smelt out Renard in the letter. 
And, fearing for her, sent a secret missive, 
Which told her to be sick. Happily or not, 
It funud her sick indeed. 

White. God send her well ; 

Here comes her Royal Grace. 

Enter Guards, Mabt, and GAsniMxa. Sib Thomas 
White leada her to a raised seat on the dale. 

White. I, the Lord Mayor, and these our companies 
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And guilds of London, gathered here, beseech 
Yonr Highnees to accept onr lowliest thanka 
For your most princely presence ; and we pray 
That we, yonr tme and loyal citisens. 
From yonr own royal lips, at once may know 
The wherefore of this coming, and so learn 
Yoilr Royal will, and do it— I, Lord Mayor 
Of London, and onr gnilds and companies. 

Mary, In mine own peraou am I come to yon, 
To tell yon what Indeed ye see and know, 
How traitorously these rebels oat of Kent 
Have made strong head against oorselres and yon. 
They would not have me wed the Prince of Spain ; 
That was their pretext— so they spake at first— 
But we sent dlTers of our Council to them, 
And by their answers to the question ask'd, 
It doth appear this marriage is the least 
Of all their qnarrel. 

They have betray'd the treason of their hearts : 
Seek to possess oar person, hold our Tower, 
Place and displace our councillors, and use 
Both us and them according as they wllL 
Now what am I ye know right well— your Qneen ; 
To whom, when I was wedded to the realm 
And the realm's laws (the spousal ring whereof, 
Not ever to be laid aside, I wear 
Upon this finger), ye did promise fbli 
Allegiance and obedience to the death. 
Ye know my father was the rightfttl heir 
Of England, and his right came down to me. 
Corroborate by yonr acts of Parliament: 
And as ye were most loring unto him. 
So doubtless will ye show yourselvM to me. 
Wherefore, ye will not brook that anyone 
Should seize our person, occupy onr state. 
More specially a traitor so presumptuous 
As this same Wyatt, who hath tampered with 
A public ignorance, and, under color 
Of such a cause as hath no color, seeks 
To bend the laws to his own will, and yield 
Foil scope to persons rascal and forlorn. 
To make free spoil and havoc of your goods. 
Now as yonr Prince, I say, 
I, that was never mother, cannot tell 
How mothers love their children ; yet, methinks, 
A prince as naturally may love his people 
As these their children ; and be sure yonr Qaeen 
So loves yon, and so loving, needs must deem 
This lovo by you return'd as heartily; 
And thro* this common knot and bond of love. 
Doubt not they will be speedily overthrown. 
As to this marriage, ye shall understand 
We made thereto no treaty of ourselves. 
And set no foot theretolvard unadvised 
Of all our Privy Council ; furthermore. 
This marriage had the assent of those to whom 
The King, my fiither, did commit his trnst ; 
Who not alone esteem'd it honorable. 
But for the wealth and glory of onr realm, 
And all our loving sabjects, most expedient. 
As to myself^ 

1 am not so set on wedlock as to chooee 
But where I list, nor yet so amorous 
That I must needs be husbanded ; I thank God, 
I have lived a virgin, and I noway doubt 
But that, with Ood's grace, I can live so still. 
Yet if it might please Ood that I should leave 
Some fruit of mine own body after me. 
To be your king, ye would rejoice thereat. 
And it would be yoor comfort, as I trust ; 
And truly, if I either thought or knew 
This marriage should bring loss or danger to yon, 
My subjects, or impair in any way 
This royal state of England, I wonid never 
Consent thereto, nor marry while I live ; 
Moreover, if this marriage shonld not seem, 
Before onr own High Conrt of Parliament, 
To be of rich advantage to onr realm. 



We will refrain, and not alone from this, 

Likewise from any other, out of which 

Looms the least chance of peril to our realm. 

Wherefore be bold, and with your lawful Prince 

Stand Hut against our enemies and yours. 

And fear them noL I fear them not. My Lord, 

I leave Lord William Howard in your city, 

To guard and kerp you whole and safe from all 

The spoil and sackage aim*d at by these rebels. 

Who month and foam against the Prince of Spain. 

FoioM. Long live Queen Mary I 

Down with Wyatt I 

Hie Qneen! 

WhiU, Three voices fh>m onr gnilds and companies ! 
Yon are shy and prond like Englishmen, my masters. 
And will not trust yoor voices. Understand : 
Your lawfhl Prince hath come to cast herself 
On loyal hearts and bosoms, hoped to fiall 
Into the wide-spread arras of fealty. 
And finds you statues. Speak at once— and all 1 
For whom? 

Our sovereign Lady by King Harry's will ; 
The Queen of England— or the Kentish Squire? 
I know yon loyaL Speak I in the name of Ood I 
The Qneen of England or the rabble of Kent? 
The reeking dnngfork master of the mace ! 
Your havings wasted by the scythe and spade— 
Your rights and charters hobnail'd into slush— 
Your houses fired— your gutters bubbling blood— 

AedamaHon, No ! No I The Qneen ! the Qneen ! 

WhiU, Your Highness hears 

This burst and bass of loyal harmony. 
And bow we each and all of us abhor 
The venomous, bestial, devilish revolt 
Of Thomas Wyatt Hear ns now make oath 
To raise yoar Highness thirty thousand men, 
And arm and strike as with one hand, and brush 
This Wyatt from our shoulders, like a fiea 
That might have leapt upon us unawares. 
Swear with me, noble fellow-citizens, all. 
With all your trades, and guUd^ and companies. 

CitUeng. We swear! 

Mary, We thank your Lordship and yonr loyal city. 

{BxU Mabv, attended. 

White, I trust this day, thro^ Ood, I have saved the 
crown. 

Firgt Alderman. Ay, so my Lord of Pembroke in 
command 
Of all her force be safe ; but there are donbts. 

Second Alderman, I hear that Oardiner, coming 
vrith the Qneen, 
And meeting Pembroke, bent to his Baddle>bow, 
As if to win the man by fiattering him. 
/« he so safe to fight npon her side T 

Firet Alderman. If not, there's no man safe. 

White, Yes, Thomas White. 

I am safe enough : no man need fiatter me. 

Second Alderman. Nay, no man need ; bnt did you 
mark our Queen f 
The color freely play'd into her face. 
And the half sight which makes her look so stem, 
Seem*d, thro' that dim dilated world of hers. 
To read our faces ; I have never seen her 
So queenly or so goodly. 

WhiU. Conragc, sir. 

That makes or man or woman look their goodliest. 
Die like the torn fox, dumb, bnt never whine 
Like that poor heart, Northumberland, at the block. 

BagenhaU, The man had children, and he whineii 
for thoee. 
Methinks most men are bnt poor-hearted, else 
Shonld we so doat on courage, were it commoner ? 
The Qneen stands up, and speaks for her own self: 
And all men cry, she is queenly, she is goodly. 
Yet she's no goodlier ; tho* my Lord Mayor here. 
By his own mie, he hath been so bold to-day. 
Should look more goodly than the rest of ns. 

White, Goodly ? I feel most goodly heart and hand. 
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And strong to throw ten Wjatts and all Kent. 
Ha! ha! sir; bnt yon Jest; I love it: a Jest 
In time of danger shows the pnlees even. 
Be merry I yet, Sir Ralph, yon look bat sad. ^ 
I dare avonch yon*d stand Dp for yonrself, 
Tho* all the world should bay like winter wolves. 

BagenhaU. Who knows? the man ia proven by the 
honr. 

White, The man should make the hour, not thla the 
man; 
And Thomas White will prove this Thomas Wyatt, 
And he will prove an Iden to this Cade, 
And he will play the Walworth to this Wat ; 
Come, sire, we prate ; hence all— gather yonr men— 
Myself mnst bnstle. Wyatt comes to Sonthwark ; 
1*11 have the drawbridge hewn into the Thames, 
And see the citizen arm*d. Good day ; good day. 

[ExU Wqits. 

BoffenhalL One of mnch outdoor blaster. 

HovDord. For all that. 

Most honest, brave, and skllftil ; and his wealth 
A fountain of perennial alms— his fault 
So thoroughly to believe in his own self. 

BagenhaU. Tet thoroughly to believe in one*8 own 
self, 
So one's own self be thorough, were to do 
Great things, my Lord. 

Howard, It may be. 

BagenhaU. I have heard 

One of your Council fleer and Jeer at him. 

Howard. The nursery-cocker'd child will Jeer at 
aught 
Th.tX may seem strange beyond his nursery. 
The statesman that shall Jeer and fleer at men. 
Makes enemies for himself and for his king ; 
And if he Jeer not seeing the true man 
Behind his folly, he Is thrice the fool : 
And if he see the man and still will Jeer, 
He is child and fool, and traitor to the state. 
Who is he f let me shun him. 

BagenhaU. Nay, my Lord, 

He is damn'd enough already. 

Howard, I must set 

The guard at Ludgate. Fare you well. Sir Ralph. 

BagenhaU. '* Who knows r* I am for England. But 
who knows. 
That knows the Qneen, the Spaniard, and the Pope, 
Whether 1 be for Wyatt, or the Queen f [Exeunt. 



SCENE III.— LONDON BRIDGE. 
Enter Sib Tuom as Wtatt and Brxtt. 

WjfoU. Brett, when the Duke of Norfolk moved 
against us 
Thou cried*st "a Wyatt,'* and, flying to our side, 
Left his all bare, for which I love thee, Brett 
Have for thine asking aught that I can give, 
For thro' thine help we are come to London Bridge ; 
But how to cross it balks me. I fear we cannot 

Brett. Nay, hardly, save by boat, swimming, or 
wings. 

Wyatt. Last night I climb'd into the gate-house, 
Brett, 
And scared the gray old porter and his wife. 
And then I crept along the gloom and saw 
They had hewn the drawbridge down into the river. 
It roll'd as black as death ; and that same tide 
Which, coming with our coming, seem'd to smile 
And sparkle like our fortnne as thou saidest. 
Ran sunless down, and moan'd against the piers. 
But o'er the chasm I saw Lord William Howard 
By torchlight, and his guard ; four guns gaped at me. 
Black, silent mouths : had Howard spied me there 
And made them speak, as well he might have done, 
Their voice had left me none to tell you this. 
What shall we do? 



Brett. On somehow. To go back 

Were to lose alL 

Wjfatt. On over London Bridge 

We cannot: stay we cannot; there is ordnance 
On the White Tower and on the Devil's Tower, 
And pointed full at Southwark ; we must round 
By Kingston Bridge. 

Brett. Ten miles about 

Wyatt. Bv'n sa 

But I have notice firom our partisans 
Within the city that they will stand by us 
If Ludgate can be reach'd by dawn to-morrow. 

Enter one of Wtati's men. 

Man. Sir Thomas, I've found this paper, pray your 
worship read it ; I know not my letters ; the old priests 
taught me nothing. 

Wyatt {reade). " Whosoever will apprehend the trai- 
tor Thomas Wyatt shall have a hundred pounds fur 
reward." 

Man. Is that it f That's a big lot of money. 

Wyatt. Ay, ay, my friend ; not read it? 'tis not writ- 
ten 
Half plain enough. Give roe a piece of paper I 

[Writse " TuoM AS Wtatt " large. 
There, any man can read that [Stieke it in hie cap. 

BretL But that's foolhardy. 

Wyatt. No ! boldness, which will give my followers 
boldness. 

Enter Man with a prieoner. 

Man. We found him, your worship, a-plandering o' 
Bishop Winchester's house ; he says he's a poor gen- 
tleman. 

Wyatt. Gentleman, a thief! Go hang him. Shall 
we make 
Those that we come to serve our sharpest foee. 

Brett. Sir Thomas— 

Wyatt. Hang him, I say. 

Brett. Wyatt, but now you promised me a boon. 

Wyatt. Ay, and I warrant this flue fellow's life. 

BretL Bv'n so ; he was my neighbor once in Kent. 
He's poor enough, has drunk and gambled out 
All that he had, and gentleman he was. 
We have been glad together; let him live. 

Wyatt He has gambled for his life, and lost, he hangs. 
No,no,my word's my word. Take thy poor gentleman ! 
Gamble thyself at once out of my sight, 
Or I will dig thee with my dagger. Away ! 
Women and children ! 

Enter a Crowd qf Women and Children. 

Piret WonuM, O Sir Thomas, Sir Thomas 1 pray yon 
go away. Sir Thomas, or you'll make the White Tower 
a black 'un for us this blesned day. He'll be the death 
on us ; and you'll set the Divll's Tower a-epitting, and 
he'll smash all our bits o' things worse than Philip o' 
Spain. 

Second Woman. Don't ye now go to think that we 
be for Philip o' Spain. 

Third Woman. No, we know that ye be come to kill 
the Queen, and we'll pray for you all on our bended 
knees. Bat o' God's mercy don't ye kill the Queen 
here. Sir Thomas ; look ye, here's little Dickon, and 
little Robin, and little Jenny- though she's but a side- 
cousin— and all on our knees, we pray you to kill the 
Queen farther ofT, Sir Thomas. 

Wyatt. My friends, I have not come to kill the Qneeu 
Or here or there : I come to save you all, 
And I'll go ftiriher ofT. 

Crowd. Thanks, Sir Thomas, we be beholden to yon, 
and we'll pray for you on our bended knees till onr 
lives* end. 

WyfUL Be happy, I am your friend. 

To Kingston, forward ! 
[Exeunt. 
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SCENE IV.— ROOM IN THE GATEHOUSE 
OF WESTMINSTER PALACE. 

Mabt, Alioi, Gasdimxc, Rxmabd, Ladies. 

A lice. O madam, if Lord Pembroke eboald be fklae f 
Miwif, No, girl ; meet brave and lojal, braye aud 
loyal. 
His breaking with Northamberland broke Nortbam- 

berland. 
At the park gate he hoveni with onr guards. 
These Kentish ploaghmeu cannot break the gnarda. 

Enter Mcssihokb. 

Mesmnffer. Wyatt, yonr Grace, hath broken thro* the 
guards 
And gone to Lodgate. 

Gardiner. Madam, I mnch fear 

That all is lost ; bat we can save your Grace. 
The river still is A-ee. I do beseech jon. 
There yet is time, take boat and pass to Windsor. 

Mary. I pass to Windsor and I lose my crown. 

Gardiner. Pass, then, I pray yonr Highness, to the 
Tower. 

Mary, I shall bat be their prisoner in the Tower. 

[Criet without. 
The traitor ! treason ! Pembroke ! 

Ladiee. Treason ! treason ! 

Mary, Peace. 
False to Northumberland, Is he fklse to me f 
Bear witness, Benard, that I live and die 
The true and faithftil bride of Philip— A sound 
Of feet and voices thickening hither— blows- 
Hark, there is battle at the palace gates. 
And I will out upon the gallery. 

Ladiea. No* no, your Grace; see there the arrows 
flying. 

Mary. I am Harry's daughter, Tudor, and not fear. 

[Goes out on the Gallery. 
The guards are all driven in, skulk into comers 
Like rabbits to their holse. A gracious guard 
Truly ; shame on them ! they have shut the gates ! 

Enter Si« Robxbt Southwsll. 

Southwell. The porter, please your Grace, hath shut 
the gates 
On fHend and foe. Tour gentlemen-at-arms, 
If this be not your Grace's order, cry 
To have the gates set wide again, and they 
With their good battleaxes will do you right 
Against all traitors. 
Mary. They are the flower of Bngland ; set the gates 
wide. [Exit Soutowsll. 

Enter CouaTutAY. 

Courtenay, All lost, all lost, all yielded ; a barge, a 

barge, 
The Queen must to the Tower. 
Mary. Whence come yon, sir ? 

Courtenay. From Charing Cross ; the rebels broke 

us there, 



And I sped hither with what haste I might 
To save my royal cousin. 

Mary. Where is Pembroke f 

Courtenay. I left him somewhere in the thick of it. 

Mary. Left him and fled ; and thou that woald'stbe 
King, 
And hast nor heart nor honor. I myself 
Will down into the battle, and there bide 
The upshot of my quarrel, or die with thoce 
That are no cowards and no Courtenays. 

Courtenay. I do not love your Grace should call me 
coward. 

Enter another MESSSNOfrB. 

Meeeenger. Over, yonr Grace, all crush'd ; the brave 
Lord WUliam 
Thrust him from Ludgate, and the traitor flying 
To Temple Bar, there by Sir Maurice Berkeley 
Was taken prisoner. 

Mary. To the Tower with him I 

Meeeenger. Tis said he told Sir Maurice there was 
one 
Cognisant of this, and party thereunto, 
My Lord of Devon. 

Mary. To the Tower with him ! 

Courtenay. O la, the Tower, the Tower, always tlie 
Tower, 
I shall grow into it— I shall be the Tower. 

Mary. Tour Lordship may not have so long to wait 
Remove him ! 

Courtenay. Ls, to whistle out my life, 
And carve my coat upon the walls again ! 

[Exit CousTXv AT guarded. 

Messenger. Also this Wyatt did confess the Prinoen 
Cognisant thereof; and party thereunta 

Mary. What f whom— whom did you say f 

Messenger. Elisabeth, 

Tour Royal sister. 

Mary. To the Tower with her 1 

My foes are at my feet and I am Queen. 

[GABniMKB and her Ladiks kneel to her. 

Gardiner {rising). There let them lie, yonr foot- 
stool ! {Aside.) Can I strike 
EliEabeth f— not now and save the life 
Of Devon : if I save him, he and his 
Are bound to me— may strike hereafter. {Aloud.) 

Madam, 
What Wyatt said, or what they said he said. 
Cries of the moment and the street — 

Mary. He said it 

Gardiner. Tour courts of Justice will determine that. 

Benard {advancing). I trust by this yonr Highness 
wiUaUow 
Some spice of wisdom in my telling yon, 
When last we talk'd, that Philip would not come 
Till GuUdford Dudley and the Duke of Saffolk, 
And Lady Jane had left us. 

Mary. They shall die. 

Renard. And your so loving sister f 

Mary. She shall die. 

My foes are at my feet, and Philip King. [ExeunU 
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ACT III 



SCENE I.— THE CONDUIT IN GRACE- 
CHURCH, 

Painted with the Nine Worthies, among them King 
Henry VIII. holding a book, on U inscribed ^'Yer- 
bam Del." 

Enter Sib Ralpo Baoknoall and Sib Thomas 
Staftobd. 

Bagenhall. A handred here tnd huodreds hang'd in 
Keut. 
The tigreM had nnshetth'd her nails at last, 
And Benard and the Chancellor sharpeu'd them. 
In every London street a gibbet stood. 
Tbey are down to-daj. Here bj this bouse was one ; 
The traitor hnsband dangled at the door, 
And when the traitor wire came ont for bread 
To still the petty treason therewitbin, 
Her cap wonld brash his heels. 

Staford, It is Sir Ralph, 

And mattering to himself as heretofore. 
Sir. see yoa aagbt ap yonder? 

BagenhdU. I miss something. 

The tree that only bears dead fhiit is gone. 

Staford, What tree, sir f « 

BagenhaU. Well, the tree in Virgil, sir. 

That bears not its own apples. 

Stqford. What ! the gallows f 

BagenhaU. Sir, this dead frait was ripening over- 
mnch. 
And bad to be removed lest living Spain 
Shonld sicken at dead England. 

Staford. Not so dead. 

Bat that a shock may roose her. 

BagenhalL I believe 

Sir Thomas Stafford ? 

Staford. 1 am ill disgnised. 

Bagenhali. Well, are yuu not in peril here? 

Stafford, I think sa 

I came to feel the palse of England, whether 
It beats hard at this marriage. Did yon see it f 

Bagenhali. Stafford, I nm a sad man and a serioos. 
Far liefer hod 1 in my coontry hall 
Been reading some old book, with mine old honud 
CoochM at my hearth, and mine old flask of wine 
Beside me, than have seen it, yet I saw it. 

Staford. Good ; was it splendid f 

Bagenhali. Ay, if dakes, and earls. 

And coants, and sixty Spanish cavaliers, 
Some six or seven bishops, diamonds, pearls, 
That royal commonplace too, cloth of gold, 
Conld make it so. 

Staford. And what was Mary*s dress ? 

B€tgenhall. Good faith, I was too sorry for the wom- 
an , 
To mark the dress. She wore red shoes ! 

Staford. Red shoes ! 

BagenhaU. Scarlet, as if her feet were wash'd in 
blood, 
As if she had waded in it 

Staford. Were your eyes 

So bashfhl that yon look'd no higher? 

BagenhalL A diamond, 

And Philip's gift, as proof of Philip's love. 
Who hath not any for any,~tbo* a true one. 
Blazed fiilse upon her heart 

Staford. Bat this proud Prince— 



Bagenhali. Nay, he is King, yoa know, the King of 
Naples. 
The father ceded Naples, that the son. 
Being a King, might wed a Queen. O, he 
Flamed in brocade ; white satin his tnmk-hose. 
Inwrought with silver; on his neck a collar. 
Gold, thick with diamonds; hanging down firom this 
The Golden Fleece ; and round his knee, misplaced. 
Our English Garter, studded with great emeralds. 
Rubies, I know not what Have you had enough 
Of all this gear? 

Staford. Ay, sioce you hate the telling it 

How Iook*d the Queen f 

BagenhaU. No fklrer for her Jewels. 

And I could see that as the new-made couple 
Came from the minister, moving side by side 
Beneath one canopy, ever and anon 
She cast on him a vassal smile of love. 
Which Pliilip with a glance of some distaste, 
Or so methought, retum'd. I may be wrong, sir. 
This marriage will not hold. 

Staford. I think with yoa. 

The King of France will help to break it 

BagenhaU. France! 

We once had half of France, and hnrl'd our battles 
Into the heart of Spain ; but England now 
Is but a ball chuck'd between France and Spain, 
His in whose hand she drops ; Harry of Bolingbroke 
Had hoi pen Richard's tottering throne to stand, 
Could Harry have foreseen that all our nobles 
Would perish on the civil slaaghter-fleld. 
And leave the people naked to the crown. 
And the crown naked to the people ; the crown 
Female, too I Sir, no woman's regimen 
Can save us. We are fiillen, and, as I think. 
Never to rise again. 

Staford. Ton are too black-blooded, 

rd make a move myself to hinder that: 
I know some lusty fellows there in France. 

BagenhalL Tou would but make us weaker, Thomas 
Stafford. 
Wyatt was a good soldier, yet he fiill'd. 
And strengthen'd Philip. 

Staford. Did not his last breath 

Clear Courtenay and the Princess from the charge 
Of being his co-rebels f 

BagenhalL Ay, bnt then 

What such a one as Wyatt says is nothing: 
We have no men among us. The new Lords 
Are quieted with their sop of Abbey lands. 
And ev'n before the Queen's fa(» Gardiner buys them 
With Philip's gold. All greed, no faith, no courage 1 
Why, ev'n the haughty Prince, Northamberland, 
The leader of our Reformation, knelt 
And blubber'd like a lad, and on the scaffold 
Recanted, and resold himself to Rome. 

Staford. I swear you do your country wrong. Sir 
Ralph. 
I know a set of exiles over there. 
Daredevils, that would eat fire and spit it out 
At Philip's beard : they pillage Spain already. 
The French King winks at it An hour will come 
When they will sweep her firom the seas. No men P 
Did not Lord Suffolk die like a true man? 
Is not Lord William Howard a true man ? 
Tea, you yonrself, altho* you are black-blooded : 
And I, by God, believe myself a man. 
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Ay, even in the cbarcb there Ib a man— 

Cranmer. 

FI7, would he not, when all men bade him fly. 

And what a letter he wrote against the Pope ! 

There'0 a brave man, if any. 

Bagenhall, Ay ; If it hold. 

Crowd learning on). God Baye their Qracea ! 

Staford, Bagenhall, I nee 

The Tndor green and white. {TrumpeU.) They are 

coming now. 
And here's a crowd aa thick as herring<«hoal8. 

Bagenhall. Be limpets to this pillar, or we are torn 
I>own the strong wave of brawlers. 

Crowd, Qod saye their Graces ! 

[Prouuion of 7rrumpeter§t Jatfelin-men^ ete. ; then 
SpanUh and FlnnUh XobU$ intermingled, 

Staford. Worth seeing, Bagenhall I These black 
dog-Dons 
Garb themselves bravely. Who's the long-fitce there, 
Looks very Spain of very Spain ! 

Bagenhall. The Doke 

Of Alva, an iron soldier. 

Staford. And the Dutchman, 

Now laaghing at some Jest? 

Bagenhall, William of Orange, 

William the Silent 

Staford. Why do they call him so f 

Bagenhall. He keeps, they say, some secret that may 
coet 
Philip his life. 

Staford. Bat then he looks so merry. 

BagenhaU. I cannot tell yon why they c-all him so. 
[The KiMO and Qubkh paee, attended by Peere qf 
the Bealm^ Qfieere of State^ ete. Cannon ehot of. 

Crowd, Philip and Mary ! Philip and Mary ! 
Long live the King and Qneen, Philip and Mary ! 

Stafford. They smile as if content with one another. 

Bagenhall, A smile abroad is oft a scowl at home. 
[KiMO and Qmnm paee on, ProoeeeUm. 

Firet Citizen. I thought this Philip had been one 
of those black devils of Spain, bat he hath a yellow 
beard. 

Second Citizen. Not red like Iscarlot^s. 

Firet Citizen. Like a carrot's, as thon say'st, and 
English carrot's better than Spanish licorice ; but I 
thought he was a beast 

Third Citizen, Certain I had heard that every Span- 
iard carries a tail like a devil under his trunk-hose. 

Tailor, Ay, but see what trunk-hoses ! Lord ! they 
be fine; I never stltch'd none such. They make 
amends for the tails. 

Fourth Citizen, Tut ! every Spanish priest will tell 
you that all English heretics have tails. 

Fifth Citizen. Death and the Devil— if he find I 
have one— 

Fourth Citizen. Lo ! thou hast call'd them up I here 
they come— a pale horse for Death, and Gardiner for 
the Devil. 

Enter GARmNCB {turning back from the proeeseion). 

Gardiner, Knave, wilt thou wear thy cap before the 
Queen? 

Man, My Lord, I stand so squeezed among the 
crowd 
I cannot lift my hands unto my head. 

Gardiner, Knock off his cap there, some of ypii about 
him! ' 

See there be others that can nse their hands. 
Thou art one of Wyatt's men ? 

Man. No, my Lord, no. 

Gardiner. Thy name, thou knare? 

Man. I am nobody, my Lord. 

Gardiner {shouting). God's passion! knave, thy 
name? 

Man. I have ears to hear. 

Gardiner. Ay, rascal, if I leave thee cars to hear. 
Find out his name and bring it me {to Attendant). 

Attendant, Ay, my Lord. 



Gardiner. Knave, thuu sbalt lose thine ears and And 
thy tongue. 
And Shalt be thankfhl If I leave thee that 

[Coming b^ore the Conduit 
The conduit painted— the nine worthies — ay I 
But then what's here ? King Harry with a scrolL 
Ha— Verbum Dei— verbum— word of God ! 
God's passion 1 do you know the knave that painted it ? 

A Uendant, I do, my Lord. 

Gardiner. Tell him to paint it out, 

And put some firesh device in lieu of it— 
A pair of gloves, a pair of gloves, sir ; ha f 
There Is no heresy there. 

Attendant I will, my Lord, 

The man shall paint a pair of glovesi I am sore 
(Knowing the man) he wrought it Ignorantly, 
And not fh>m any malice. 

Gardiner. Word of God 

In English ! over this the brainless loons. 
That cannot spell Bsalas from St Paul, 
Make themselves drunk and mad, fly out and flare 
Into rebellions. PU have their Bibles burnt 
The Bible Is the priest's ! Ay! fellow, what! 
Stand staring at me 1 shout, you gaping rogue. 

Man. I have, my Lord, shouted till I am hoarse. 

Gardiner. What hast thou shouted, knave ? 

Man. Long live Queen Mary! 

Gardiner. Knave, there be two. There be both 
King and Queen, 
Philip and Mary. Shout 

Man, Nay, but, my Lord, 

The Queen comes first, Mary and Philip. 

Gardiner. Shout, then, 

Mary and Philip. 

Man. Mary and Philip ! 

Gardiner, Now, 

Thou hast shouted fur thy pleasure, shout for mine! 
Philip and Mary! 

Man, • Must It be so, my Lord f 

Gardiner, Ay, knave. 

Man. Philip and Mary. 

Gardiner, I distrust thee. 

Thine is a half voice and a lean assent. 
What is thy name? 

Man. Sanders. 

Gardiner. What else 7 

Man. ZerubbabeL 

Gardiner. Where dost thou live ? 

Man, In Cornhill. 

Gardiner. Where, knare, where? 

Man. Sign of the Talbot. 

Gardiner, Come to me to-morrow.— 

Rascal 1— this land is like a hill of Are, 
One crater opens when another shuts. 
But so I get the laws against the heretic. 
Spite of Lord Paget and Lord William Howard, 
And others of our Parliament, revived, 
I will show fire on my side— etake and fire — 
Sharp work and short The knaves are easily cow'd. 
Follow their Majesties. [Exit. The crowd f Mowing, 

Bagenhall, As proud as Becket 

Staford. Tou would not have him murder'd as 
Becket was? 

Bagenhall. No— mnrder fathers murder : bat I say 
There is no man— there was one woman with as — 
It was a sin to love her married, dead, 
I cannot choose but love her. 

Staford. Lady Jane ? 

Croiod (going of). God save their Graces ! 

Staford, Did yoa see tier die ? 

BagenhalL No, no ; her innocent blood had blind- 
ed me. 
Tou call me too black-blooded— troe enough. 
Her dark dead blood is in my heart with mine. 
If ever I cry out against the Pope, 
Her dark dead blood that ever movea with mine 
Will stir the living tongue and make the cry. 

Staford. Tet doubtless you can tell me how she died ? 
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BoffenhaU, Seventeen— and knew eight langnages— 
io mnsic 
PeerlMs— ber needle perfect, and bet learning 
Beyond tbe chnrchmen ; yet ao meeS, eo modest, 
So wife-like hnmble to the trivial boy 
Hiaroatch'd with her for policy ! I have heard 
She woald not take a last farewell of htm. 
She fear'd it might nnman him for his end. 
She conld not be onmann'd— no, nor ontwoman*d— 
Seventeen— a roee of grace ! 
Qirl never breathed to rival ench a roee ; 
Boee never blew that eqaall'd each a bnd. 

Staford, Pray yon go on. 

BagenhnUl. She came npon the scaffold. 

And said she was condemn'd to die for treason ; 
She had bat followed the device of those 
Her nearest kin : she thoaght they knew the laws. 
But for herself; she knew bat little law, 
And nothing of the titles to the crown ; 
She had no desire for that, and wrnug her hands. 
And trusted Qod woald save her thro' the blood 
Of Jesus Christ alone. 

Staford, Pray yoa go on. 

BagenhaU, Then knelt and said the Mieerere Mei— 
But all in English, mark yon ; rose again, 
And, when the headsman pray'd to bo for^ven, 
Said, ** Ton will give me my true crown at last. 
Bat do it quickly ;'* then all wept bat she, 
Who changed not color when she saw the block 
But ask*d him, childlike: "Will yoa take it off 
Before I lay me down V " No, madam," he said. 
Gasping ; and when her innocent eyes were bonnd. 
She, with her poor blind hands feeling— "Where is it ? 
Where is it?"— Ton must fkucy that which followed, 
If you have heart to do it ! 

Crowd {in the dUtanee). Ood save their Graces I 

Staford, Their Graces, our disgraces 1 God con- 
found them ! 
Why, she's grown bloodier ! Whep I last was here. 
This was against her conscience— would be murder ! 

BoffenJuUL The " Thou shalt do no murder," which 
God's hand 
Wrote on her conscience, Mary rubbed out pale — 
She could not make it white— and over that. 
Traced in the blackest text of HeU— " Thou shalt !*' 
And sign'd it— Mary ! 

Staford. Philip and the Pope 

Must have sign*d too. I hear this Legate's coming 
To bring us absolution from the Pope. 
The Lords and Commons will bow down before htm— 
You are of the house? what will you do. Sir Ralph ? 

BagenhaU, And why should I be bolder than the rest, 
Or honester than all ? 

Staford, But, sir, if I— 

And oversea they say this state of yours 
Hath no more mortice than a tower of cards ; 
And that a puif would do it— then if I 
And others made that move I touch'd upon, 
Back'd by the power of France, and landing here, 
Came with a sudden splendor, shout, and show, 
And dazzled men and deafen*d by some bright 
Loud venture, and the people so unquiet— 
And I the race of murder'd Buckingham— 
Not for myielf, but fur the kingdom— sir, 
I trust that yon would fight along with us. 

BagenhalL No ; you would fling your lives into the 
gnlt 

Staford, But If this Philip, as he's like to do^ 
Left Mary a wlfe-vrldow here alone. 
Set up a viceroy, sent his myriads hither 
To seize apon the forts and fleet, and make us 
A Spanish province ; would you not fight then ? 

Bagenhall, I think I should fight then. 

Staford, I am sure of It 

Hist I there's the face coming on here of one 
Who knows me. I must leave you. Fare you well, 
You*ll hear of me again. 

BoQenhaU, Upon the scaflbld. [Exeunt, 



SCENE n.— ROOM IN WHITEHALL 

PALACE. 

Mabt. Enter Pmup and CA&niif al Polk. 

Pole. Ave Maria, gratia plena, Benedicts tu in mu- 
lierlbus. 

Ifary. Loyal and royal cousin, humblest thankfli 
Had you a pleasant voyage up the river ? 

Pole, We had your royal barge, and that same chair, 
Or rather throne of purple, on the deck. 
Our sUver cross sparkled before the prow. 
The ripples twinkled at their diamond-dance. 
The boats that follow'd were as glowing-gay 
As regal gardens ; and your flocks of swanii. 
As fkir and white as angels ; and your shores 
Wore in mine eyes the green of Paradise. 
My foreign firiends, who dream'd us blanketed 
In ever-dosing fug, were much amazed 
To find as fair a san as might have flash'd 
Upon their lake of Garda, fire the Thames ; 
Our voyage by sea was all but miracle ; 
And here the river flowing team the sea. 
Not toward It (for they thought not of our tides), 
Seem'd as a happy miracle to make glide- 
In quiet— home your banlsh'd countryman. 

Mary, We heard that you were sick in Flanders, 
cousin. 

Pole. A dizziness. 

Mary. And how came you round again ? 

Pole. The scarlet thread of Rahab saved her life ; 
And mine, a little letting of the blood. 

Mary. Well? now? 

Pole. Ajf cousin, as the heathen giant 

Had but to touch the ground, his force retum'd— 
Thus, after twenty years of banishment, 
Feeling my native land beneath my foot 
I said thereto : "Ah, native land of mine. 
Thou art much beholden to this foot of mine, 
That hastes with full commission firom the Pope 
To absolve thee flrom thy guilt of heresy. 
Thou hast disgraced me and attainted me. 
And mark'd me ev'n as Cain, and I return 
As Peter, but to bless thee : make roe well." 
Methlnks the good land heard me, for to-day 
My heart beats twenty, when I see you, cousin. 
Ah, gentle cousin, since your Herod's death, 
How oft hath Peter knock*d at Mary's gate 1 
And Mary would have rl«en and let him In, 
But, Mary, there were those within the house 
Who would not have It. 

Mary. True, good cousin Pole ; 

And there were also those wlthoat the house 
Who would not have It. 

Pole. I believe so, cousin. 

State-policy and church-policy are conjoint. 
But Janus-faces looking diverse ways. 
I fear the Emperor much mlsvalued me. 
But all Is well ; 'twas ev'n the will of God, 
Who, waiting till the time had ripen'd, now, 
Makes me his month of holy greeting. " Hall, 
Daughter of God, and saver of the faith. 
Sit benedlctus fmctns ventrls tul !" 

Jfary. Ah, heaven I 

Pole, Unwell, your Grace ? 

Jfary. No, cousin, happy- 

Happy to see you ; never yet so happy 
Since I was crown'd. 

Pole, Sweet cousin, yon forget 

That long low minster where you gave your hand 
To this great Catholic King. 

PhUip, Well said, Lord Legate. 

Mary, Nay, not well said ; I thought of yon, my 
liege, 
Ev'n as I spoke. 

Philip, Ay, Madam ; my Lord Paget 

Walts to present our Council to the Legate. 
Sit down here, all ; Madam, between us you. 
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Pole, Lo, now yon are eoclosed with boards of 
cedar, 
Oar little sister of the Song of Sonj^ ! 
Toa are doablj fenced and shielded sitting here 
Between the two most high-set thrones on earth, 
The Emperor's highness happily symhoird by 
The King yonr husband, the Pope's Holiness 
By mine own selt 

Marp. Tme, cousin, I am happy. 

When will yon that we snmmon both our bouses 
To take this absolution firom yonr lips, 
And be regather'd to the Papal fold P 

PoU. In Britain's calendar tbe brightest day 
Beheld onr rongh forefathers break their gods. 
And clasp the fiAith in Christ ; but after that 
Might not St. Andrew's be her happiest day f 

Jfary. Then these shall meet upon SL Andrew's day. 

EnUr Paokt, who presenU f As Council. Dumb thow. 

PoU. I am an old man wearied with my Journey, 
Ev'n with my Joy. Permit me to withdraw. 
Tb Lambeth f 

Philip. Ay, Lambeth has ousted Crsnroer. 

It was not meet the heretic swine should live 
In Lsmbeth. 

Jfary. There or anywhere, or at alL 

Philip, We have had it swept and garnisb'd after 
him. 

Pole. Not for the seven devUs to enter in f 

Philip. No, fur we trust they parted in the swine. 

Pole, True, and I am the Angel of the Pope. 
Farewell, your Graces. 

Philip. Nay, not here— to me ; 

I will go with you to the waterside. 

Pole. Not be my Charon to the counter side f 

Philip. No, my Lord Legate, the Lord Chancellor 
goes. 

Pole, And unto no dead world ; but Lambeth pal- 
ace. 
Henceforth a centre of the living faith. 

[Exeunt Pniup, Pols, Paokt, etc. 

Mary. He hath awaked ! he hath awaked 1 
He stirs within the darkness ! 
Oh, Philip, husband I now thy love to mine 
Will cling more close, and those bleak manners thaw. 
That make me shamed and tongue-tied In my love. 
Tlie second Prince of Peace— 
The great unborn defender of the Faith, 
Who will avenge roe of mine enemies — 
He comes, and my star rises. 
The stormy Wyatts and Northumberlands, 
The proud ambitions of Elisabeth, 
And aU her fleriest partisans— are pale 
Before my star ! 

The light of this new leamin<; wanes nnd dies : 
The ghosts of Luther and Zuingilus fade 
Into the deathless hell which is their doom 
Before my star ! 

His sceptre shall go forth from Ind to Ind I 
His sword shall hew the heretic peoples down ; 
His Cfilth shall clothe the world that will be his. 
Like universal air and sunshine ! Open, 
Te everlasting gates ! The King is here !— 
My star, my son 1 

Enter Pniup, Dukb or Alt a, etc. 

Oh, Philip, come with me ; 
Good news have I to tell you, news to make 
Both of us happy— ay, the kingdom toa 
Nay come with me— one moment ! 

PhUip {to A Iva). More than that : 

There was one here of In te— William the Silent 
They call him— he is free enongh in talk. 
But tells me nothing. Ton will be, we trust. 
Sometime the viceroy of those provinces- 
He mnst det^en-e his surname better. 

Alva, Ay, sir, 

Inherit the Great Silence. 



Philip, True; the provinces 

Are bard to rule and must be hardly ruled ; 
Most fmitfhl, yet, indeed, an empty rind. 
All hollow'd out with stinging heresies : 
And for their heresies, Alva, they will tight: 
Ton must break them or they break you. 

Alva (proudl0). The first. 

Philip, Good! 
Well, Madam, this new happiness of mine. [Exeunt 

Enter Tnaaa PAon. 

Firet Page. News, mates 1 a miracle, a miracle! 
newsl 
The bells must ring: Te Denms must be sung; 
Tbe Queen hath felt the motion of her babe ! 

Second Page, Ay ; but see here ! 

FiretPage. See what? 

Second Page, This paper, Dickon. 

I found it llnttering at the palace gates :— 
"The Queen of EngUind is delivered of a dead dog!* 

Third Page. These are the things that madden tier. 
Fie upon it. 

Firet Page, Ay; but I hear she hath a drop^, lad. 
Or a high-dropsy, as the doctors call iL 

Third Page, Fie on her dropsy, so she have a drop- 
sy! 
I know that she was ever sweet to me. 

Firet Page. For thou and thine are Roman to tbe 
core. 

Third Page, So thou and thine must be. Take 
heed! 

Firet Page, Not I, 

And whether this flash of news be false or true. 
So the wine mn, and there l)e revelry. 
Content am I. Let all the steeples dash, 
Till the sun dance, as npon Easter day. [EjeeunL 



SCENE III. — GREAT HALL IN WHITE- 
HALL. 

[At the far end a dale. On thie three ehaire^ two un» 
der one canopy for Makt and PuiLir, another on 
the right qf theee for Polk. Under the dale em 
Polk's side, ranged along the wall, eitall the Spv' 
itual Peere, and along the wall oppoaitCy all the 
TemponU, The Commone on eroee benehee in 
front, a line qf approach to the dale between them. 
In the foreground Sia Ralph Bagkmhall and oCft- 
er MxMSEBs <if tA« Cojusons.] 

Firet Member, St. Andrew's day ; sit close, sit cloM^ 
we are A'iends. 
Is reconciled the word t the Pope again T 
It mnst be thus ; and yet, cocksbody ! how strange 
That Gardiner, once so one with all of as 
Against this foreign marriage, should have yielded 
So utterly !— strange ! but stranger still that he. 
So fierce against the headship of the Pope^ 
Should play the second actor in this pageant 
That brings him in ; such a cameleon be ! 

Second Member. This Gardiner tum'd his coat in 
Henry's time ; 
The serpent that hath slough'd will slongh again. 

Third Member, Tut, then we all are serpents. 

Second Member, Speak for yonrselt 

Iliird Member, Ay, and for Gardiner ! being English 
citizen. 
How should he bear a bridegroom out of Spain? 
Tbe Queen would have him ! being English chnrdi- 

man 
How should he bear tbe headship of the Pope? 
The Queen would have it ! Statesmen that are wise 
Shape a necessity, as the sculptor day. 
To their own modeL 

Second Member. Statesmen that are wise 
Take truth herself for model, what say yon? 

[To B» Ralpii Baokhball. 
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BagenhaiL We talk and talk. 

Firat Member, Ay, and vhat aae to talk f 

Philip's no eadden alien— the Qaeen's hnshand, 
He*8 here, and King, or will be— yet, coeksbody I 
So hated here ! I watch'c a hive of late ; 
My seven -years* Mend was with me, my yonng boy ; 
Ont crept a wasp, with half the swarm behind. 
*' Philip," says he. I had to cuff the rogne 
For iufimt treason. 

Third Member, Bnt they say that bees, 
If any creeping life invade their hire 
Too gross to be thmst ont, will baild him ronnd, 
And bind him in from harming of their combs. 
And Philip by these articles is bound 
From stirring hand or foot to wrong the realm. 

Second Member. By bonds of beeswax, like yoar 
creeping thing; 
Bnt yonr wise liees had stnng him first to death. 

Third Member, Hnsh, hash I 
Ton wrong the Chancellor: the clanses added 
To that same treaty which the Bmperor sent as 
Were mainly Gardiner's : that no foreigner 
Hold oiBce in the boasebold, fleet, forts, army ; 
Thst if the Qoeen should die without a child. 
The bond between the kingdoms be dissolved ; 
That Philip should not mix us any way 
With his French wars— 

Second Member, Ay, ay, bot what secarity. 

Good sir, for this, if Philip- 

Third Member, P»ace— the Queen, 

FhUip, and Pole. [AU riss, and etand. 

Enter Mabt, Puilif, and Pox.x. 

[OAxniinEa eonduete them to the three ehair§ qf 
etate, Futur eUe on the Qiru»*8 U/t, Polk on 
her right, 
Gardiner, Our short-lived sun, before his winter 
plunge. 
Laughs at the last red leaf, and Andrew's day. 

Marjf. Should not this day be held in after-years 
More solemn than of old f 

Philip, Madam, my wish 

Bchoes your Majesty's. 
PoU. It shall be so. 

Gardiner. Mine echoes both your Graces'; ifuide) 
but the Pope- 
Can we not have the Catholic church as well 
inthont as with the Italian f if we cannot. 
Why then the Pope. 

My Lords of the upper house, 
And ye, my masters, of the lower house. 
Do ye stand fiist by that which ye resolved? 
Voioee, We do. 

Gardiner. And be you all one mind to supplicate 
The Legate here for pardon, and acknowledge 
The primacy of the Pope f 

Voicee. We are all one mind. 

Gardiner. Then must I piay the vassal to this Pole. 

[Aeide, 
[He drawe a paper from under hie robee and pre- 
eente it to the Kimo and QescH, who look through 
U and return it to him; then aeeende a tribune, 
and reads. 
We, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
And Commons here In Parliament assembled. 
Presenting the whole body of this realm 
Of England, and dominions of the same, 
Do make most humble suit unto your MfOestieis 
In our own name and that of all the state. 
That by your gracious means and intercession 
Our supplication be exhibited 
To the Lord Cardinal Pole, sent here as Legate 
From our Most Holy Father, Julius, Pope, 
And from the i^>ostolic see of Rome ; 
And do declare our penitence and grief 
For onr long schism and disobedience, 
Either in making laws and ordinances 

19 



Against the Holy Father's primacy, 
Or else by doing or by speaking aught 
Which might impugn or pn^udice the same ; 
By this onr supplication promising. 
As well for our own selves as all the realm. 
That now we be and ever shall bo quick. 
Under and with your MiO^sties' authorities. 
To do to the utmost all that in us lies 
Towards the abrogation and repeal 
Of aU such laws and ordinances made ; . 
Whereon we humbly pray your MiOestles, 
As persons undelUed with our offence. 
So to set fqrth this bumble suit of ours 
That we the rather by your intercession 
May from the apostolic see obtain, 
Thro* this most reverend Father, absolution. 
And fhll release tnm danger of all censures 
Of Holy Church that we be Sidl'n into. 
So that we may, as children penitent. 
Be once again received into the bosom 
And unity of Universal Chnrch : 
And that this noble realm thro* after-yeam 
May In this unity and obedience 
Unto the holy see and reigning Pope 
Serve God and both yoar Majesties. 
Voicee, Amen. [Alleit. 

[He again presents the petition to the Kuio atid 

QuKBif, who hand it reeerentiaUy to Pols. 
Pole (eiUing), This is the loveliest day that ever 

smiled 
On Bngland. All her breath should, incenselike. 
Rise to the heavens in gratelhl praise of Him 
Who now recalls her to his ancient fold. . 
Lo 1 once again God to this realm hath given 
A token of His more especial Grace; 
For as this people were the flrst of all 
The Islands call'd Into the dawning church 
Out of the dead, deep night of heathendom, 
So now are these the flrst whom God hath given 
Grace to repent and sorrow for their schism ; 
And if your penitence be not mockery. 
Oh how the blessed angels who rejoice 
Over one saved do triumph at this hour 
In the reborn salvation of a land 
So noble ! {A pause. 

For oursdves we do protest 
That our commission is to heal^ not harm ; 
We come not to condemn, but reconcile ; 
We come not to compel, but call again ; 
We come not to destroy, but edliy ; 
Nor yet to question things already done ; 
These ar6 forgiven— matters of the past— 
And range with Jetsam and with offal thrown 
Into the blind sea of forgetfnlness. {A pause, 

Te have reversed the attainder laid on us 
By him who sack'd the house of God ; and we, 
Amplier than any fleld on onr poor earth 
Can render thanks in ftnit for being sown, 
Do here and now repay you sixty-fold, 
A hundred, yea, a thousand thousand-fold. 
With heaven for earth. 

{Rising and etretehing forth his hands, AU kneel 

but Six Ralph Baobmball, who rises and re- 

mains landing. 

The Lord who hath redeemed us 
With His own blood, and wash'd us from onr sins. 
To purchase for Himself a stainless bride ; 
He, whom the Father hath appointed Head 
Of all his church. He by His mercy absolve you I 

[A pause. 
And we by that authority apostolic 
Given unto na, his Legate, by the Pope, 
Our Lord and Holy Father, Julius, 
God's Vicar and Vicegerent upon earth. 
Do here absolve you snd deliver yon 
And every one of you, and all the realm 
And its dominions from all heresy. 
All schism, and from all and every censure, 
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Jadjnneot, and pain accruing therrapon ; 

And alto we reatore you to the boaom 

And unity of UniYersal Clinrch. 

[Tumittg to GAaniitn. 

Onr lettert ofcommiialon will declare this plainlier. 
[QussH heard robbing. Crits qf Amen 1 Amen 1 
Some qf ths member§ embraee one another. AU 
but Sim Kalfb BAomnALL paee out into the 
neighboring ehapel, whenoeie heard the Tt Deum. 
BagenhalL We atroTe againat the papacy from the 
first, 

In Willlam^s time, in onr ilrst Bdward*8 time. 

And in my master Henry's time ; bat now, 

The nnity of UnlTeraal Church, 

Hary would hare it t and thia Gardiner follows ; 

The unity of UniTeraal Hell, 

Philip would hare it ; and thia Gardiner (bllows! 

A Parliament of imitatiTe apea I 

Sheep at the gap which Gardiner takes, who not 

Believea the Pope, nor any of them beliere— 

These spaniel-Spaniard English of the time, 

Who rub their fiiwuing noaee in the dust, 

For that Is Philip's gold-dust, and adore 

This Vicar of their Vicar. Would I had been 

Bom Spaniard ! I had held my head up then. 

I am ashamed that I am Bageuhall, 

Bngliah. 

Enter OrwiOEM, 

OJleer, Sf r Ralph BagenhaU. 

BagenhalL What of that f 

Ojgloer, Tou were the one sole man in either house 
Who stood upright when both the houses fell. 

BagenhaU. The honaea fell ! 

OJleer. I mean the houses knelt 

Before the Legate. 

BagenhaU. Do not scrimp your phrase, 

But stretch it wider ; say when Bngland felL 

OJleer, I say yon were the one sole man who stood. 

BagenhalL I am the one sole man in either house. 
Perchance in England, loTes her like a son. 

OJleer. Well, yon one man, because you stood up- 
right, • 
Her Grace the Queen commands yon to the Tower. 

BagenhalL As traitor, or as heretic, or for what f 

OJIfsr, If any man in any way would be 
The one man, he shall be so to his cost. 

BagenhaU. What ! will she have my head f 

Ofieer. A round line likelier. 

Tour pardon. [CaUing to attendant. 

By the river to the Tower. 

iBxeunt. 



SCENE IV.— WHITEHALL. A ROOM IN 
THE PALACE. 

IfAmv, QAaDiHKB, P0X.B, Paost, Boxmbb, etc 

Mary. The King and I, my Lords, now that all trai- 
tors 
Against onr royal atate have lost the heads 
Wherewith they plotted in their treasonous malice. 
Have talk'd together, and are well agreed 
That those old statutes touching Lollardistn 
To bring the heretic to the stake, should be 
No longer a dead letter, but requicken'd. 

One of the CouneU. Why, what hath flustered Gar- 
diner? Howhemba 
His forelock 1 

Paget I have changed a word with him 

In coming, and may change a word again. 

Gardiner. Madam, your Highness is our sun, ttie 
King 
And you together onr two suns in one ; 
And so the beams of both may shine upon us. 
The faith that seem'd to droop will feel your light, 
Lift head, and flourish ; yet not light alone, 
There must be heat—there must be heat enough 
To scorch «nd wither heresy to the root. 



For what aaith Christ f " Compel, them to come in." 

And what aaith Paul ? "I would they were cut off 

That trouble you." Let the dead letter live 1 

Trac« it in Are, that all the louu to whom 

Their A B C ia darkness, clowns and grooma 

May read it ! so yon quash rebellion too^ 

For heretic and traitor are all one : 

Two vipera of one breed— an amphisboMia, 

Each end a sting. Let ttie dead letter bum 1 

Paget ,Yet there be some disfoyal Catholic^ 
And many heretica k>yal ; heretic throats 
Cried no Qod-blesa-her to the Lady Jane, 
But shouted in Qneen Mary. So there be 
Some tnitor-heretic, there is axe and cord. 
To take the Uvea of others that are loyal, 
An4 by the churchman's pitiless doom of Are, 
Were but a thankleas policy in the crown. 
Ay, and against itself; for there are many. 

Marjf. If we could bum ont heresy, my Lord Paget, 
We reck not tho' we lost this crown of Bngland— 
Ay I tho' it were ten Bnglanda ! 

OardUner. Right, your Grace. 

P<^t, you are all for this poor life of onrs. 
And care but little for the life to be. 

Paget I have some time, for cnrionsnest, my Lord* 
Watch*d children playing at their life to be. 
And cruel at it, killing helpless flies : 
Snch is onr time— all times for aught I know. 

Cfardiner. We kill the heretics that sting the soul-r 
They, with right reason, flies that prick the flesh. 

Paget They had not reach'd right reason ;. Uttb 
children ! 
They klird but for their pleasure and the power 
They felt in killing. 

Gardiner. . A spice of Satan, ha 1 

Why, good 1 what then f granted !— we are fallen creat- 
ures; > 
Look to your Bible, Paget ! we are Cedlcn. 

Paget 1 am but of the laity, my Lord Biahop^ 
And may not read your Bible, yet I found 
One day, a wholeaome scripture, '* Little children. 
Love one another." 

Gardiner. Did yon And a scripture^ 

"I come not to bring peace, but a sword?'' Theswoid 
Is in her Grace'a hand to smite with. Paget, 
Ton stand up here to flght for heresy, 
Ton are more than guess'd at as a heretic. 
And on the steep-up track of the tme fkith 
Your lapses are fer seen. 

Paget. The fauUlesa Gardiner I 

Marg. Yon brawl beyond the question ; speak. Lord 
Legate. 

Pole. Indeed, I can .not follow with yonr Grace, 
Rather would say— the shepherd doth not kill 
The sheep that wander from his flock, bnt sends 
His careftil dog to bring them to the fold. 
Look to the Netherlands, wherein have been 
Snch holocattsta of heresy ! to what end f 
For yet the faith is not eetablish'd there. '' 

Gardiner. The end's not come. 

Pole. No— nor this way will oooiei 

Seeing there lie two ways to every end, 
A better and a worse— the worse is here 
To persecute, because to persecute 
Makes a ftlth haled, and is fhrthermore 
No perfect witness of a perfect faith 
In him who persecutes : when men are tost 
On tides of strange opinion, and not sure 
Of their own selves, they are wroth with their own 

selvea. 
And thence with others; then, who lights the fe^- 

got? 
Not the foil fiaith, no, bnt the lurking do^ubt 
Old Rome, that flrat made martyra in the Chnreh, 
Trembled for hef own gods, far these were tremblings 
Bnt when did our Rome tremble? 

Paget Did she nol 

In Henry's time and Edward's? ^ 
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PoU, What, mj Lord ! 

The Charch on Peter's rock f never ! I have seen 
A pine in Italy that caat its ahadow 
Athwart a cataract; Ann stood the plne~ 
The cataract shook the shadow. To mj mind, 
The cataract typed the headlong plonge and fall 
Of heresy to the pit : the pine was Borne. 
Ton see, my Lords, 

It was the shadow of the Church that trembled ; 
Yonr chnrch was bat a shadow of a chctrch. 
Wanting the triple mitre. 

Cfordiner (nivtUring), Here be tropes. 

Pole. And tropes are good to clothe a naked tmth. 
And make it look more seemly. 

Gardiner, , Tropes again I 

Pole, Ton are hard to please. Then without tropes, 
my Lord, 
An orermnch severeness, I repeat. 
When faith is wavering makes the waverer pets 
Into more settled hatred of the doctrines 
Of those who rale, which hatred by-and-by 
Involves the ruler (thus there springs to light 
That Centanr of a monstrous Commonweal, 
The traitor-heretic) : then, tho*some msy quail, 
Tet others are that dare the stake and Are, 
And their strong tormeut bravely borne, begets 
An admiration and an iudlgnation. 
And hot desire to imitate; so the plague 
Of schism spreads ; were there but three or four 
Of these misleaders, yet I would not say 
Burn 1 and we cannot bora whole towns ; they are 

many. 
As my Lord Paget says. 

Gardiner, Tet, my Lord Cardinal— 

Pole, X am your Legate ; please you let me flnlsh. 
Hetbinks that under our Queen'e regimen 
We might go softlier than with crimson rowel 
And streaming lash. When Herod>Henry first 
Began to batter at your English Church, 
This was the cause, and hence the Judgment on her. 
She seethed with such adulteries, and the lives 
Of many among your churchmen were so foul 
That heaven wept and earth blnsh'd. I would advise 
That we should thoroughly cleanse the Charch within 
Before these bitter statutes be reqalcken*d. 
So after that when she once more Is seen 
White as the light, the spotless bride of Christ, 
Like Christ Himself on Tabor, possibly 
The Lutheran may be won to her again ; 
Till when, my Lords, I counsel tolerance. 

Oardiner, What, if a mad dog bit your hand, my 
Lord, 
Would you not chop the bitten finger oH; 
Lest yonr whole body should madden with the poison ? 
I would not, were I Queen, tolerate the heretic. 
No, not an hour. The ruler of a land 
Is bounden by his power and place to see 
His people be not poisoo*d. Tolerate them ! 
Why f do they tolerate you f Nay, many of them 
Would barn— have burnt each other ; call they not 
The one trae faith a loathsome idol-worship f 
Beware, Lord Legate, of a heavier crime 
Than heresy is itself; beware, I say. 
Lest men accuse you of indifference 
To all fkith0, all religion : for you know 
Right well that you yourself have been supposed 
Tainted with Lutheranism in Italy. 

Pole (antfered). But yon, my Lord, beyond all sup- 
position. 
In clear and open day were congraent 
With that vile Cranroer in the accursed lie 
Of good Qaeen Catherine's divorce— the spring 
Of all those evils that have fiow'd upon us ; 
For you yourself have trackled to the tyrant, 
And done your best to bastardize our Queen, 
For which God*s righteous Judgment fell upon you 
In your five years of imprisonment, my Lord, 
Under young Sdward. Who so bolster'd up 



The gross King's headship of the Church, or more 
Denied the Holy Father f 

Oardiner. . Ha ! what 1 eh f 

But you, my Lord, a polish'd gentleman, 
A bookman, flying fhim the heat and tussle, 
Tou lived among your vines and oranges. 
In your soft Italy yonder ! Tou were sent tbr, 
Ton were appeal'd to, but you still preferr'd 
Tour learned leisure. As for what I did, 
I suffer'd and repented. Tou, Lord Legate 
And Cardinal-Deacon, have not now to learn 
That ev'n St. Peter in his time of fear 
Denied his master, ay, and thrice, my Lord. 

Pole. But not for five-and-twenty years, my Lord. 

Gardiner, Ha ! good ! it seems then I was sum* 
mon'd hither 
Bat to be mock'd and baited. Speak, fk-iend Bonner, 
And tell this learned Legate he lacks seal. 
The Church's evil is not as the King's, 
Cannot be heal'd by stroking. Tlie mad bite 
Must have the cautery— tell him— and at once. 
What would'st thou do had'st thou his power, thou 
That layest so long in heretic bonds with me. 
Would'st thou not burn and blast them root and 
branch f 

Bonner, Ay, after yon, my Lord. 

Gardiner, Nay, God's panion, before me ! speak. 

Bonner, I am on fire until I see them flame. 

Gardiner, Ay, the psalm-singing weavers, cobblers, 
scum — 
But this most noble prince Plantagenet, 
Our good Queen's cousin— dallying over seas 
Even when his brother's, nay, his noble mother's, 
Head fell— 

Pole. Peace, madman ! 

Thou stirrest up a grief thou canst not fkthom. 
Thou Christian Bishop, thou Lord Chancellor 
Of England ! no more rein upon thine anger 
Than any child ! Thou mak'st me much ashamed 
That I was for a moment wroth at thee. 

Marp. I come for counsel, and ye give me feuds, 
Like dogs that, set to watch their master's gate. 
Fall, when the thief is ev'n within the walls. 
To worrying one another. Hy Lord Chancellor, 
Tea have an old trick of ofl'ending us ; 
And bat thst you are art and part with us 
In purging heresy, well we might, for this 
Tonr violence and much roughness to the Legate, 
Have shut you from our counsels. Cousin Pole, 
Tou are fresh from brighter lands. Retire with me. 
His Highness and myself (so you allow us) 
Will let you learn in peace and privacy 
What power this cooler sun of England hath 
In breeding godless vermin. And pray Heaven 
That you may see according to our sight 
Come, cousin. [Exeunt Qukkn and Poub, etc 

Gardiner. Pole has the Plantagenet fhce, 
But not the force made them our mightiest kings. 
Fine eyes— but melancholy, irresolute— 
A flne beard, Bonner, a very fall fine beard. 
But a weak month, an indeterminate— ha? 

Bonner. Well, a weak mouth, perchance. 

Gardiner. And not like thine, 

To gorge a heretic whole, roasted or raw. 

Bonner, Fd do my best, my Lord; but yet the 
Legate 
Is here ss Pope and Master of the Church, 
And if he go not with you— 

Gardiner, Tut, Master Bishop, 

Our bashfhl X^ste, saw'st not how he fiush'df 
Touch him upon his old heretical talk. 
He'll burn a diocese to prove his orthodoxy. 
And let him call me trackler. In those times, 
lliou knowest we had to dodge, or duck, or die ; 
I kept my head for use of Holy Chnrch : 
And see yon, we shall have to dodge again. 
And let the Pope trample our rights, and plunge 
His foreign fist into our island (Hiurch 
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To plamp the leaner poach of Italy. 
For a time, for a time. 

Whjf that theie atatntea may be pnt iu force, 
And that hia fan may thorooghly parge his floor. 
Bonner. So then yon hold the Pope— 
Gardiner, I hold the Pope ! 

What do I hold him f what do I hold the Pope r 
Come, come, the morsel stack—this Cardinars faalt~ 
I haye gnlpt it down. I am wholly for the Pope, 
Utterly and altogether for the Pope, 
The Eternal Peter of the changeless chair. 
Crowned alaye of alavea, and mitred King of kings, 
God apon earth t What more f what woald yoo haye f 
Hence, let's be gone. 

Enter VsBKm. 

U9her, Well that yoa be not gone, 

My Lord. The (^een, most wroth at first with yoo, 
I» now content to grant yoa fall forgiveness, 
So that yoa crave fhU pardon of the Legate. 
I am sent to fetch yoa. 

Gardiner. Doth Pole yield, sir, ha ! 

Did yoa hear 'em f were yoa by f 

Utker. I cannot tell yon, 

His bearing la so coartly-delicate ; 
And yet methinks he falters : their two Graces 
bo so dear-ooosin and royal-consin him, 
So press on him the daty which as Legate 
He owes himself; and with snch royal smiles- 
Gardiner. Smiles that bam men. Bonner, It will be 
carried. 
He falters, ha f 'fore God we change and change ; 
Hen now are bow'd and old, the doctors tell yoa. 
At three-score years ; then, if we change at all. 
We needs most do it qaickly ; it is an age 
Of brief life, and brtef pnrpose, and brief patience, 
As I hare shown to^ay. I am sorry for it 
If Pole be like to torn. Oar old fiiend Cranmer, 
Toar more especial love, hath tora'd so often, 
He knows not where he stands, which, if this pass. 
We two shall have to teach him ; let 'em look to it, 
Cranmer and Hooper, Ridley and Latimer, 
Rogers and Ferrar, for their time is come. 
Their hoor is hard at hand, their "dies irs,** 
Their ** dies ills," which will test their sect. 
I feel it bat a daty— yoa will find in it 
Pleasnre as well as daty, worthy Bonner— 
To test their sect. Sir, I attend the Qneen 
To crave most hamble pardon — of her most 
Royal, Infiilllble, Papal Legate-conshi. [Exeunt 



SCENE v.— WOODSTOCK. 
Blizabkth, Lady im WArriKO. 

Lady. The colors of oar Qaeen are green and wlilte, 
These fields are only green, they make me gape. 

Elizabeth. There's whitethorn, girl. 

Lady. Ay, for an hoar in May. 

Bat coart is alwaj^ May, bads oat in masque?, 
Breaks into feather'd merriments, and flowers 
In silken pageants. Why do they keep ns here ? 
Why still saspect yoar Grace f 

Eligabeth. Hard apon both. 

[Writee on the window with a di4Mmond: 

Mack twpwtad, of iim 
Nolhing proTMi can ba, 

Qaoth Ellnbeth, priaonsr. 

Lady. What hath yonr Highness written ? 

Elizabeth. A trne rhyme. 

Lady. Cat with a diamond ; so to last like trnth. 

Elizabeth. Ay, if trath last. 

Lady. Bat trath, they say, will oat. 

So it mast last. It is not like a word. 
That comes and goes in ntteriiig. 

Elizabeth. Trath, a word I 

The very Trath and very Word are one. 



Bat trath of story, which I glanced at, girl. 
Is like a word that comes from olden days. 
And passes thro' the peoples : every tongoe 
Alters it passiog, till it spells aud speaka 
Qaite other than at first. 

Lad^. I do not follow. 

Elizabeth, How many names in the long sweep of 
time 
That so foreshortens greatness, may bat hang 
On the chance mention of some fool that once 
Brake bread with ns, perhaps : and my poor chronicle 
Is bat of glass. Sir Henry Bedingfleld 
May split it for a spite. 

Lady, God grant it last. 

And witness to yoar Grace's innocence. 
Till doomsday melt it 

Elizabeth, Or a second Are, 

Like that which lately crackled nnderfoot 
And in thia very chamber, fiise the glass. 
And char as back again into the dnet 
We spring from. Never peacock against rain 
8cream*d as yoa did for water. 

Lady. And I got It. 

I woke Sir Heory— and he's trne to yoo— 
I read his honest horror in his eyes. 

Elizabeth, Or trne to yoa T 

Lady. Sir Henry Bedingfleld ! 

I will have no man trne to me, yoar Grace, 
Bat one that pares his nails ; to me f the clown ! 
For, like his cloak, his manners want the nap 
And gloss of coart ; bnt of this fire he says- 
Nay, swears— it was no wicked willfulness, 
Only a natural chance. 

Elizabeth, A chance— perchance 

One of those wicked willfnls that men make. 
Nor shame to call it nature. Nay, I know 
They bant my blood. Save for my daily range 
Among the pleasant fields of Holy Writ, 
I might despair. But there hath some one come ; 
The house is all in movement Hence, aud see. 

[Exit Ladt. 

Milkmaid {tinging without). 

ShaoM upon jron, RoUb, 

BluuM npoa fo* bow I 
Kiis BM would jron I with mjr handt 

MUkinKtlMcowf 

Dalsl« grow afklB, 

Klngcaps blow afrain, 
And yov eaino and kin'd m« mtllltlag Um eow. 

Robia eaino boblnd mo, 

KImM mo wall, I vow ; 
Coir him could I f with mj bands 

Milking tbooow I 

Swallows flj agaia, 

Caekooa trj again. 
And jron eamo and Uis'd m» milking the eow. 

Com*, Robla, RoUa, 

Como and klat no now ; 
Halp it can I f with my kanda 

MUklng tko eow I 

RlngdoToa coo again, 

All tklnga woo agmla. 
Como bolilnd and kirn mo milking tko eow I 

Elizabeth. Right honest and red-cheek'd; Robin 
was violent. 
And she was crafty— a sweet violence. 
And a sweet craft. 1 would I were a milkmnid, 
To sing, love, marry, chum, brew, bake, and die. 
Then have my simple headstone by the church. 
And all things lived and ended honestly. 
I could not if I would. I am Harry's daughter : 
Gardiner would have my head. They are not sweet, 
The violence and the craft that do divide 
The world of nature; what is weak must lie; 
The lion needs but roar to guard bis youug ; 
Tlie Ispwing lies, says *' here " when they are there. 
Threaten the child, **ril scourge you if you did It" 
What weapon hnth the child, save his soft tongue. 
To say **I did not?" and my rod's the block. 
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lay mj head ii)x>ii the pUlnw 
It I thiok, " Wilt thou lie there to-morrow ?*" 
t the falling axe, that never fell, 
lock'd me back into the daylight troth 
maj fkll to-day I Those damp, black, dead 
in the Tower ; dead^with the fear of death, 
ad ev'n for a death>watch 1 Toll of a bell, 
of a clock, the scarryiog of a rat 
ted me, and then delighted me, 
ire was life— 4ind there was life in death- 
Lie marder^d princes, in a pale light, 
and in handi and whisper'd, "Come away ; 
ril wars are gone for eyermore: 
ist of all the Tudors, come away, 
8 is peace I" The last f It was a dream ; 
not dream, nor wink, bat watch. She has 
one, 

[arian to her Robin— by-and-by 
appy ! A fox may fllch a hen by night, 
ake a morning ontcry in the yard ; 
sre*s no Benard here to "catch her tripping.** 
ne who can ; yet, sometime I have wished 
were caoght, and kiird away at once 
the flatter. The gray rogae, Gardiner, 
lu his knees, and pray'd me to confess 
itt's basiness, and to cast mjrself 
he good Queen's mercy ; ay, when, my Lord f 
ve the Qaeen. My Jailor— 

Enter 8ic Hf.mrt Bn>iMGriSLi>. 

%gjleld. One, whose bolts, 

il yon from free life, bar yoa fh>m death. 

lannt some Papist rafflaus hereaboat 

murder yon. 

)beth. I thank you heartily, sir ; 

m royal, tho' your prisoner, 

yd hath blest or cnrsed me with a nose— 

oots are from the horses. 

igJUUL Ay, my Lady. 

lezt there comes a missive flrom the Queen 

be all my stndy for one hour 
) and lavender my horsiness, 
I dare to glance upon your Qrace. 
ibtth. A missive from the Queen : last time she 
rrote, 
Ike to have lost my life: it takes my breath : 

sir, do you look upon your boots, 

a so small a man? Help me: what think you, 

e or death f 

iff/Uld. I thought not on my boots ; 

vil take all boots were ever made 

nan went barefoot See, I lay it here, 

fill come no nearer to your Grace ; 

[Laifing down the Utter, 
hether it bring yon bitter news or sweet, 
od have given your Grace a nose, or not, 
;> you, if I may. 

\bHh, Tour pardon, then : 

e heat and narrowness of the cage 
lake the captive testy ; with free wing 
>rld were all one Arahy. Leave me now, 
lU, companion to niyielf, sir? 
ig/Uld, WUlir 

lost exceeding willingness, I will ; 
low I never come till I be caird. [Exit, 

ibeth. It lies there folded : is there vei^om in it f 
:e— and if I touch it, it may sting, 
come, the worst ! 
isdom is to know the worst at once. [Reade: 

Um Kias't wlab that jron tboald ir«d Princ* PhllilMrt ot 
Yoa an to eom« to Coart on tlio butiint ; and think of this 
omiDf . Makt rum Qcbsii.'* 

[ I have many thoughts; 

: there may be birdlime here for me ; 

: they fain would have me from the realm ; 

: the Queen may never bear a child ; 

; that I may be some time the Qaeen, 



' Then, Queen indeed : no foreign prince or priest 
Shoold fill my throne, myself upon the steps. 
I think I will not marry anyone. 
Specially not this landless Philibert 
Of Savoy ; but, if Philip menace me, 
I think that I will play with Philibert— 
As once the Holy Father did with mine. 
Before my father married my good mother— 
For fear of Spain. 

Snter Ladt. 

Lady. O Lord ! your Grace, yonr Grace, 

I feel so happy : it seems that we shall fly 
These bald, blank fields, and dance into the sun 
That shines on princes. 

Elizabeth, Tet, a moment since, 

I wish'd myself the milkmaid singing here. 
To kiss and cnfT among the birds anjl flowers— 
A right rough life and healthful. 

Ladg, But the wench 

Hath her own troubles ; she is weeping now ; 
For the wrong Robin took her at her word. 
Then the cow kicked, and all her milk was spilt. 
Tour Highness such a milkmaid f 

Elizabeth, I had kept 

My Robins and my cows in sweeter order 
Had L been such. 

Ladp (siyly). And had your Grace a Robin. 

Elizabeth. Come, come, you are chill here: you 
want the sun 
That shines at Court ; make ready for the Journey. 
Pray God, we 'scape the sunstroke. Ready at once. 

[ExeunL 



SCENE VI.— LONDON. A ROOM IN THE 

PALACE. 

Loan PxTBK and Lord William Howauo. 

Petre, Ton cannot see the Queen. Renard denied 
her, 
Ev*n now to me. 

Hoipord. Their Flemish go-between 

And all-lu-all. I came to thank her Ma}eBty 
For treeiug my friend Bagenhall firom the Tower ; 
A grace to me 1 Mercy, that herb-of-grace. 
Flowers now but seldom. 

Petre. Only now, perhaps, 

Because the Queen hath been three days in tears 
For Philip's going— like the wild hedge-roM 
Of a soft winter, possible, not probable. 
However, you have prov'n it 

Howwrd, I must see her. 

Enter Renahd. 

Renard. My Lords, you cannot see her Majesty. 

Howard, Why then the King ! for I would have him 
bring it 
Home to the leisure wisdom of his Queen, 
Before be go, that since these statntes past, 
Gardiner out-Gardiners Gardiner in his heat, 
Bonner cannot ont-Bonner his own self- 
Beast !— but they play with flre as children do, 
And bum the housie. I know that these are breeding 
A fierce resolve and flxt heart-hate in men 
Against the King, the Queen, the Holy Father, 
Thtt (kith itself. Can I not see him f 

Benard, Not now. 

And in all this, my Lord, her MiOcsty 
Is flint of flint, you may strike flre from her, 
Not hope to melt her. I will give your message. 

[Exeunt Prnts and HowAXn. 

Enter Poilip (mueing). 

Philip, She will not have Prince Philibert of Savoy ; 
I talk'd with her in vain— says she will live 
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And die trot maid— a goodly creatare toa | 

Would the had been Uie Qaeen ! yet she moat have 

him; 
Stie tronbles Bnglaod : that abe breathes in England 
Is life and longs to eyery rebel birth 
That passes oat of embryo. 

Simon Renard !-^ 
This Howard, whom they fear, what was he saying! 

Renard, What yoar iniperlal fkther said, my liege, 
To deal with heresy geotlier. Gardiner bams, 
And Bonner burns ; and it would seem this people 
Care more for our brief life In their wet land, 
Ttian yours in hoppler Spain. I told my Lord 
He should not vex her Highness : she would say 
These are the means Ood works with, that His church 
Hay flouriah. 

Philip. Ay, sir, but in statesmanship 
To strike too soon is oft to miss the blow. 
Thou knowest I bade my chaplain, Castro, preach 
Against these burnings. 

Benard, And the Eroperor 

Approved yon, and, when last he wrote, declared 
His comfort in your Grace that you were bland 
And affable to men of all estates, 
In hope to charm them flrom their hate of Spain. 

Philip. In hope to crush all heresy under Spain. 
But, Renard, I am sicker staying here 
Than any sea could make me passing hence, 
Tho* I be ever deadly sick at sea. 
So sick am I with biding for this child. 
Is it the (Suhion in this clime for women 
To go twelve months in bearing of a child? 
The nurses yawn'd, the cradle gaped, they led 
Processions, chanted litanies, clashed their bells. 
Shot off their lying cannon, and her priesta 
Have preach'd, the fools, of this fair prince to come. 
Till, by St. James I I find myself the fool. 
Why do yon lift your eyebrow at me thus f 

Renard. I never saw your Highness moved till now. 

Philip. So, weary am I of this wet land of theirs. 
And every soul of man that breathes therein. 

Renard. My liege, we must not drop the mask before 
The masquerade Is over— 

Philip. —Have I dropt it f 

I have but shown a loathing face to yon. 
Who knew it flrom the flrsi 

Enter Mabt. 

Mary {aside). With Henard. Still 

Parleying with Renard, all the day with Renard, 
And scarce a greeting all the day for me— 
And goes to-morrow. [Exit Masv. 

Philip' (to RxNABn, who advances to him). Well, sir, 
is there more f 

Renard {uiho hoe perceived the Quaaif). May Simon 
Renard speak a single word f 

Philip. Ay. 

Renard, And bo forgiven for it? 

Philip. Simon Renard 

Knows me too well to speak a single word 
That could not be forgiven. 

Renard. Well, my liege, 

Tonr Grace hath a most chaste and loving wife. 

Philip. Why not? The Queen of Philip should be 
chaste. 

Renard. Ay, but, my Lord, you know what Virgil 
sings, 
Woman is various and most mutable. 

Philip. She play the harlot I never. 

Renard. No, sire, no. 

Not dreamed of by the rabidest Gospeller. 
There was a paper thrown into the palace, 
"The King hath wearied of his barren bride.** 
She came upon it, read it, and then rent it, 
With all the rage of one who hates a truth 
He cannot but allow. Sire, I would have you— 
What should I say, I cannot pick my words- 
Be somewhi^ less—maJestlc to jojut Queen. 



Philip. Am I to change my manners, Simon Renard, 
Becauae these islanders are brutal beasts f 
Or would you have me turn a sonneteer. 
And warble those brief-sighted eyes of hers? 

Renard. Brief-sighted tho' they be, I have seen then, 
sire. 
When you perchance were trifling royally . 
With some fiiir dame of Court, auddenly fill 
With such flerce fire— had it been Are indeed 
It would have burnt both speakers. 

Philip. Ay, and then P 

Renard. Sire, might it not be policy in some matter 
Of small importance now and then to cede 
A point to her demand? 

Philip, Well, I am going. 

Renard, For ahould her love, when yon are gone, my 
liege. 
Witness these papers, there will not be wanting 
Those t^at will urge her injury. Should her love— 
And I have known such women more than one- 
Veer to the counterpoint (and Jealousy 
Hath in it an alchemic force to fuse 
Almost into one metal love and hate). 
And she impress her wrongs upon her Council, 
And these again upon her Parliament — 
We are not loved here, and would be then perhaps 
Not so well holpen in our wars with France, 
As else we might be. Here she cornea. 



Enter Mabt. 



O Philip! 



Mary. 
Nay, must yoa go indeed? 

Philip. Madam, I must 

Mary. The parting of a husband and a wife 
Is like the cleaving of a heart ; one half 
Will flutter here, one there. 

Philip. Ton say true. Madam. 

Mary. The Holy Virgin will not have me yet 
Lose the sweet hope that I may bear a prince. 
If such a prince were bom and you not here 1 

Philip. I should be here if such a prince were 
bora. 

Mary, But must yon go? 

PhUip, Madam, you know my father, 

Retiring into cloistral solitude 
To yield the remnant of his years to heaven, 
Will shift the yoke and weight of all the world 
From offhis neck to mine. We meet at Brassels. 
But since mine absence will not be fbr long. 
Tour MiO^sty shall go to Dover with me. 
And wait my coming bacic 

Mary, To Dover? no, 

I am too feeble. I will go to Greenwich, 
So you will have me with you ; and there watch 
All that is gracious in the breath of heaven 
Draw with your sails flrom our poor land, and pass 
And leave me, PhUip, with my prayers for yon. 

Philip. And doubtless I shall proflt by your prayers. 

Mary. Methinks that would you tarry one day more 
(The news was sudden) I could mould myself 
To bear your going better ; will you do it? 

Philip. Madam, a day may sink or save a realm. 

Mary. A day may save a heart from breaking too. 

PhUip. Well, Simon Renard, shall we stop a day? 

Renard. Tour Grace's business will not suffer, sire, 
For one day more, so flir as I can teW. 

Philip. Then one day more to please her MiOesty. 

Mary. The sunshine sweeps across my life again. 
Oh if I knew yon felt this parting, Philip, 
As I do ! 

Philip, By St James ! I do protest. 
Upon the faith and honor of a Spaniard, 
I am vastly grieved to leave your MfO^ty. 
Simon, is supper ready? 
, Renard. Ay, my liege, 

I saw the covers laying. 
> Philip. Let ua have it 

[JSMtmt. 
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ACT IV. 



SCENE I.— A ROOM IN THE PALACK 
Mast, Cabpikal Polk. 

Mary, What have yoa there ? 

PoU. . So pleaee jonr Mi^eety, 

A looK petition from the foreign exiles 
To spare the life of Cranmer. Biahup Thlrlby, 
And my Lord Paget and Lord William Howard, 
Craref in the same canae, hearing of jonr Grace. 
Hath he not written himself— inCatnated— 
To see yon for his life ? 

Mary. His life? Oh, no; 

Not sued for that— he knows it were in vain. 
But so mnch of the anti-papal leaven 
Works in him yet, he hath pray'd me not to snlly 
Mine own prerogative, and degrade the realm 
By aeeking Jastice at a stranger's hand 
Against my natural snbJecL King and Qneen, 
7o whom he owes his loyalty after Qod, 
Shall these accnse him to a foreign prince ? 
Death would not grieve him more. I caunot be 
True to this realm of England and the Pope 
Together, says the heretic 

PoU, And there em ; 

As he hath ever err*d thro* vanity. 
A tecnlar kingdom is but as the body 
Lacking a sonl ; and in itself a beast. 
The Holy Father in a secniar kingdom 
Is as the sonl descending oat of heaven 
Into a body generate. 

Mary. Write to him, then. 

PoU. I wilL 

Mary. And sharply, Pole. 

PoU. Here come the Cranmerites 1 

BnUr TniBuiT, Loan Pagst, Lobd Willum HowAan. 

Hovoard. Health to your Grace ! Good morrow, my 
Lord Cardinal ; 
We make oar hamble prayer onto yoar Grace 
That Cninmer may withdraw to foreign parts, 
Or into private life within the realm. 
In several bills and declarations. Madam, 
fLt hath recanted all his heresies. 

PageL Ay, ay ; if Bonner have not forged the bills. 

[Aside. 

Mary. Did not More die, and Flnbcr r he mast burn. 

Howard. He hath recanted, Madam. 

Mary. The better for him. 

Be bums in pnrgatory, not in bell. 

Howard. Ay, ay, your Grace ; but it was never seen 
That any one recanting thus at fall. 
As Cranmer hath, came to the fire on earth. 

Mary, It will be seen now, then. 

Thirlby. O Madam, Madam 1 

I thas implore you, low upon my knees, 
To reach the hand of mercy to my friend. 
I have err'd with him ; with him I have recanted. 
What haman reason is there why my friend 
Should meet with lesser mercy than myself? 

Mary. My Lord of Sly, this : After a riot 
We hang the leaders, let their following go. 
Cranmer is head and father of these heresiet*. 
New learning, as they call it ; yea, may God 
Forget me at most need when I forget 
Her foal divorce— my sainted mother— No !— 

Howard. Ay, ay, but mighty doctors doubted there. 
The Pope himself waver'd : and more than one 
Row*d io that galley— Gardiner, to wit, 



Whom truly I deny not to have been 
Your faithfal fk-ieud and trusty councillor. 
Hath not your Highness ever read his book, 
His tractate upon True Obedience, 
Writ by himself and Bonner? 

Mary. I will take 

Such order with all bad, heretical books 
That none shall hold them in his house and live, 
Henceforward. No, my Lord. 

Howard. Then never read it. 

The truth is here. Tour father was a man 
Of such colossal kinghood, yet so courteous. 
Except when wroth, you scarce could meet his eye 
And hold your own ; and were he wroth indeed. 
You held it lese, or not at all. I say. 
Your father had a will that beat men doMm ; 
Your father had a brain that beat men down— 

PoU. Not me, my Lord. 

Howard. No, for you were not here ; 

You sit upon this fiillen Cranmer's throne ; 
And it would more become you, my Lord Legate, 
To Join a voice, so potent with her Highness, 
To ours in plea for Cranmer than to stand 
On naked self-assertion. 

Mary. All your voices 

Are waves on flint. The heretic must bum. 

Howard. Yet once he saved your Majesty's own life ; 
Stood out against the King in your behalf 
At his own peril. 

Mary. I know not if he did ; 

And if he did I care not, my Lord Howard. 
My life is not so happy, no such boon. 
That I should spare to take a heretic priest's 
Who saved it or not saved. Why do yon vex me ? 

PageL Yet to save Cranmer were to serve the 
Church, 
Your MAlesty's, I mean ; he is effaced. 
Self-blotted out ; so wounded in bis honor, 
He can but creep down into some dark hole 
Like a hurt beast, and hide himself and die ; 
But if you bum him,— well, your Highness Iraows 
The saying, "Martyr's blood— seed of the Church.** 

Mary. Of the trae Church; but his is none, nor 
will be. 
You are too politic for me, my Lord Paget 
And if he have to live so loath'd a life. 
It were more mercifhl to bum him now. 

Thirlby, O yet relent. O Madam, if you knew him 
As I do, ever gentle, and so gracious, 
With all his learning— 

Mary. Yet a heretic still. 

His learning makes his burafng the more Just 

Thirlby. So worshipt of all those that came across 
him ; 
The stranger at his hearth, and all his house^ 

Mary. His children and his concubine, belike. 

Thirlby. To do him any wrong was to beg^t 
A kindness fh>m him, for his heart wns rich. 
Of such fine mould that if you sow'd therein 
The seed of Hate, it bloesom'd Charity. 

PoU "After his kind it costs him nothing," there's 
An old-world English adage to the point 
These are but natural graces, my good Bishop, 
Which in the Catholic garden are as flowers. 
But on the heretic dunghill only weeds. 

Howard. Such weeds make dunghills gracious. 

Mary. Enough, my Lords. 

It is God's wlU, the Holy Father's will. 
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And Philip's will, and mine, tli«t he shoald bam. 
He is prooonnced aoathenuu 

Howard, Fareweil, Madam. 

Qod graut yon ampler mercy at yonr call 
Than yoa have shown to Cranmer. [Exeunt Loane. 

PoU. After this. 

Tour Grace will hardly care to overlook 
Tb\B same petition of the foreign exiles 
For Cranmer's life. 

Mary, Make ont the writ to-night 

IBxewU, 



SCENE II.-OXFORD. CRANMER IN 

PRISON. 

Cranmer. Last night, I dream*d the Htggots were 
•light, 
And that myself was fksten'd to the stake, 
And fonnd it all a visionary flame. 
Cool as the light in old decaying wood ; 
And then King Harry look'd from ont a doad. 
And bade me have good courage ; and I heard 
An angel cry, ** There is more Joy in heaven,*^— 
And after that, the trumpet of the dead. 

[TrumpeU without. 
Why, there are tnimpeta blowing now : what is it r 

Enter Fatusb Cols. 

Cranmer, I come to qaestion yon agidn : 
Have yoa remain'd in the trae Catholic fhitli 
I left you in f 

Cranmer. In the trae Catholic fiiith. 
By Heaven's grace, I am more and more conflrm'd. 
Why are the trampets blowlDg, Father Cole f 

Cole. Cranmer, it Is decided by the Council 
That yoa to-day should read your recantation 
Before the people in Saint Mary's Church. 
And there be many heretics in the town. 
Who loathe yoa for yoor late return to Rome, 
And might assail you passing through the street. 
And tear yon piecemeal : so yoa have a guard. 

Cranmer, Or seek to rescue me. I thank the Council. 

Cole, Do you lack any money? 

Cranmer, Nay, why should I f 

The prison fare is good enough for me. 

Cole, Ay, but to give the poor. 

Cranmer, Hand it me, then 1 

I thank you. 

Cole, For a little space, Ikrewell ; 

Until I see yon in St. Mary's Church. [Ejcit Colb. 

Cranmer. It is against all precedent to bum 
One who recants ; they mean to pardon me. 
To give the poor— they give the poor who die. 
Well, bum me or not bum me, I am flzt ; 
It is but a communion, not a mass: 
A holy supper, not a sacrifice ; 
No man can make his maker— Villa Garcia. 

Enter Villa Qaboia. 

Villa Oareia. Pray yon write out this paper for me, 

Cranmer. 
Cranmer. Have I not writ enough to satisfy yoa f 
ViUa Garcia, It is the last 
Cranmer, Give it me, then. 

[Hevoritee, 
Villa Cfareia, Now sign. 

Cranmer, I have sign'd enough, and I will sign no 

more. 
Villa Oareia, It is no more than what yon have 
sign'd already. 
The public form thereof! 

Cranmer, It may be so ; 

I sign it vdth my presence, if I read it 

VUla Garcia, But this is idle of you. Well, sir, well, 
You are to beg the people to pray Ibr you ; 
Exhort them to a pure and virtuous life ; 
Declare the Queen's right to the throne ; confSess 



Tour faith before all hearers ; ^nd retract 
That eucharistic doctrine in your book. 
Will you not sign it now f 

Oanmer, No, Villa Garcia, 

I sign no more. Will they have mercy on me f 

VUla Oareia. Have you good hopes of mercy ! So, 
farewelL [BxiL 

Cranmer, Good hopes, not theirs, have I that I am 
flzt, 
Fizt beyond foil ; however, in strange honra, 
After the long brain-dazing colloquies, 
And thousand-times-recurring argoment 
Of those two friars ever in my prison, 
When left alone in my despondency, 
Withoat a friend, a book, my folth would seem 
Dead or half-drown*d, or else swam heavily 
Against the hoge eorrnptions of the Church, 
Monsters of mistradltion, old enough 
To scars me into dreaming, *' What am I, 
Cranmer, against whole ages ?** was it so^ 
Or am I slandering my most inward flriend. 
To veil the fonlt of my most outward foe— 
The soft and tremulous coward in the flesh f 

higher, holier, earlier, purer church, 

1 have found thee, and not leave thee any more. 
It is but a commonion, not a mass- 
No sacrifice, but a llfe^ving feast I 

iWritee), So, so; this will I say— thus will I prsy. 

[Pute up the paper. 

Enter BomtM. 

Bonner. Good day, old IHend. Whatl you lock 
somewhat worn ; • 

And yet it Is a day to test your health 
Ev'n at the besL I scarce have spoken with you 
Since when f — your degradation. At yoor trial 
Never stood up a bolder man than yoa ; 
Tou would not cap the Pope's commissioner— 
Tour learning, and your stoutness, and your heresy. 
Dumbfounded half of us. So, after that. 
We had to dis-archbishop and nnlord, 
And make yon simple Cranmer once again. 
The common barber dipt your hair, and I 
Scraped llrom your finger-points the holy oil ; 
And, worse than all, you had to kneel tome: 
Which was not pleasant for yon. Master Cranmer. 
Now you, that would not recognize the Pope, 
And yon, that would not own the Real Presence, 
Have fonnd a real presence in the stake. 
Which frights you back into the ancient faith ; 
And so you have recanted to the Pope. 
How are the mighty fallen. Master Cranmer 1 
Cranmer. Ton have been more fierce against the 
Pope than X ; 
But why fling back the stone he strikes me with? 

[Aefde, 

Bonner, if I ever did yoa kindness^ 
Power hath been giveu you to try faith by fire- 
Pray you, remembering how yourself hsve changed, 
Be somewhat pitiful, after I have gone. 

To the poor flock— to women and to children— 
That when I was archbishop held with me. 

Bonner, Ay— gentle as they call you— live or die i 
Pitifhl to this pitiful heresy f 

1 must obey the Queen and Council, man. 
Win thro' this day with honor to yourself; 

And ni say something for yon ; so, good-bye. [Btit, 
Cranmer, This hard coarse man of old hath cronch'd 
to me 
Till I myself was half ashamed for hloL 

^nter Thxelbt. 

Weep not, good Thirlby. 

Thirlhjf. Oh, my Lord, my Lord ! 

My heart is no such block as Bonner's is: 
Who would not weep f 

Cranmer. Wl\y do yon so my-lord me, 

Who am dirsrraced ! 
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Thirlbjf. On earth ; bat saved iu heaven 

By jonr recanting. 

Cranmer, Will they bam roe, Thirlby f 

TMrlhp. Alas, they will I These bamings will not 
help 

The purpose of the foith ; bat my poor voice 

Against them is a whisper to the roar 

Of a spring-tide. 
Cranmer, And they will sorely bom me f 

Thirlby, Ay; and, besides, will have yon in the 
charch 

Bepeat yonr recantation in the ears 

Of all men, to the saving of their soals, 

Before yonr ezrcntion. May God help yon 

Thro* that hard hoar. 
Cronmtr. And may Ood bless yon, Thirlby. 

Well, they shall hear my recantation there. 

[BxU Thiklbt. 

Disgraced, dishonor'd !— not by them, indeed, 

By mine own self— by mine own hand 1 

thin-skinn*d hand and Jatting veins, 'twas yoa 
That sign'd the barning of poor Joan of Kent ! 
Bat then she was a witch. Ton have written mnch, 
Bat yoa were never raised to plead for Frith, 
Whose dogmas I have reach'd : he was deliver'd. 
To the secalar arm to barn ; and there was Lambert ; 
Who can foresee himself r Tmly these bamings. 
As Thirlby says, are profitless to the homers. 

And help the other side. Ton shall bora too^ 
Bum first when I am bamt 
Fire— inch by inch to die in agony 1 Latimer 
Had a brief end —not Ridley. Hooper bnm'd 
Three-quarters of an hour. YfWL my fiiggots 
Be wet as his were f It is a day of rain. 

1 will not muse upon it. 

My fancy takes the bamer's pari, and makes 
The fire seem even arueller than it is. 
No, I not doubt that Ood will give me strength, 
Albeit I have denied him. 

Enter Soto and Villa Gaboia« 

Vitta Oareia, We are ready 

To take yon to Sf . Mary's, Master Cranmer. 

Cranmer, And I : lead on ; ye loose me from my 
bonds. [Exeunt, 



SCENE III.— ST. MARrS CHURCH. 

CoLB in the Pulpit, Loan Wimxams qf Tham a preeid- 
ing. Loan William Howabd, Loan Paobt, and 
othere. CaAicif ka entere between Soto and Vili.a 
OAaoiA, and the whole Choir etrike up "Nunc 
Dimittis.** CaAHMaa ia eet upon a Seafold b^ore 
the people. 

Cole. Behold him— 

[A pauae; people in the foreground. 

People. Oh, unhnppy sight ! 

Firet ProteetanL See how the tenrs mn down his 
fiitherly fi&ce. 

Second ProteetanL James, didst thou ever see a car- 
rion crow 
Stand watching a sick beast l>efi>re he dies f 

Firet ProteetanL Him perch'd up there? I wish 
some thunderbolt 
Would make this Cole a cinder, pulpit and all. 

0>le. Behold him, brethren: he hath cause to 
weep I— 
So have we all : weep with him if ye will. 
Yet— 

It is expedient for one man to die, 
Tea, for the people, lest the people die. 
Tet wherefore should he die that hath retum'd 
To the one Catholic Universal Church, 
Repentant of his errors T 

Proteetant murmure. Ay, tell us that 

Cole, Those of the wrong side will despise the man, 
Deeming him one that thro' the fear of death 



Gtave up his cause, except he seal his faith 
In sight of all with flaming martyrdom. 

Crannur, Ay. 

Cole, Te hear him, and albeit there may seem 
According to the canons pardon due 
To him that so repents, yet are there causes 
Wherefore our Qneen and Council at this time 
Adjudge him to the death. He hath been a traitor, 
A shaker and confounder of the realm ; 
And when the King's divorce was sued at Rome, 
He here, this heretic metropolitan, 
As If he had been the Holy Father, sat 
And Judged it Did I call him heretic f 
A huge heresiarch I Never was It known 
That any man so writing, preaching so. 
So poisoning the Church, so long continuing. 
Hath foand his pardon ; therefore he must die, 
For waming and example. 

Other reasons 
There be for this man's ending, which our Queen 
And Council at this present deem it not 
Expedient to l>e known. 

Proteetant murmure, I warrant you. 

Cole. Take therefore, all, example by this man ; 
For if our holy Queen not pardon him, 
Much less shall others In like cause escape. 
That all of yon, the highest as the lowest. 
May learn there is no power against the Lord. 
There stands a n.ac, once of so high degree. 
Chief prelate of oar Charch, archbishop, first 
In Council, second person iu the realm. 
Friend for so long time of a mighty King; 
And now ye see down fallen and debased 
From councillor to caitiff— fallen so low, 
The leprous flutterings of the byway, scum 
And ofTal of the city, would not change 
Estates with him ; in brief, so miserable, 
There is no hope of better left for him, 
ISo place fur worse. 

Tet, Cranmer, be thou glad. 
This is the work of God. He is glorified 
In thy conversion : lo ! thou art reclalm'd ; 
He brings thee home : nor fear but that to-day 
Thou Shalt receive the penitent thief's award. 
And be with Christ the Lord In Paradise. 
Remember how God made the fierce fire seem 
To those three children like a pleasant dew. 
Remember, too. 

The triumph of St Andrew on his cross, 
Tlie patience of St Lawrence in the fire. 
Thus, if thou call on God and all the saints, 
God will beat down the fury of the flame. 
Or give thee saintly strength to undergo. 
And for thy soul shall masses here be sung 
By every priest In Oxford. Pray for him. 

Cranmer, Ay, one and all, dear brother^ pray for 
me; 
Pray with one breath, one heart, one soul for me. 

Cole. And now, lest anyone among yon doubt 
The man's conversion and remorse of heart, 
Tonrselves shall hear him speak. Speak, Master Cran- 
mer, 
Fulfil your promise made me, and proclaim 
Tour tme undoubted faith, that all may hear. 

Cranmer, And that I will. O God, Father of heav- 
en! 
O Son of God, Redeemer of the world ! 

Holy Ghost ! proceeding from them both. 
Three persons and one Gold, have mercy on me, 
Most miserable sinner, wretched man. 

1 have offended sgalnst heaven and earth 
More grievously than any tongue can tell. 
Then whither should I fiee for any help i 
I am ashamed to lift my eyes to heaven. 
And I can find no refuge upon earth. 
Shall I despair then ? God forbid! O God, 
For thou art merciful, refiislng none 

That come to Thee for succor, unto Thee, 
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Therefure, I come ; hamble mjself to Thee ; 
Saying, O Lord God, although my slua b« great. 
For thy great mercy have mercy ! O Ood the 8<mi, 
Not for slight Iknlta alone, when thoa becameat 
Han in the Fleth, was the great mystery wrought ; 

Ood the Father, not fur little ains 

Didat thou yield np thy Son to human death ; 

Bat for the greatest sin that can be ainn'd. 

Tea, eren snch aa mine, incalculable. 

Unpardonable,— sin againat the light. 

The truth of God, which I had proven and known. 

Thy mercy must be greater tlian all sin. 

Forgive me. Father, for no merit of mine. 

But that Thy name by man be glorified. 

And Thy most blessed Son's, who died for man. 

Good people, every man at time uf death 
Would /ain set forth some saying that may live 
After his death and better hnnuinkind ; 
For death givea life's last word a power to live. 
And, like the stone-cut epitaph, remain 
After tbe vanish'd voice, and speak to men. 
God grant me grace to glorify my God ! 
And first I say it is a grievous cace, 
Hanj^ so dote upon this bubble world. 
Whose colors in a moment break and fly, 
They care for nothing else. What saitb St. John f— 
"Love of this world is hatred against God." 
Again, I pray you all that, next to God, 
You do unmurmoringly and willingly 
Obey your King and Queen, and not fnr dread 
Of these alone, but fhim the Cear of Him 
Whose ministers they be to govern you. 
Thirdly, I pray you all to love together 
Like brethren ; yet what hatred Chri8tian men 
Bear to each other, seeming not as brethren. 
But mortal fues ! But do you good to all 
As much as iu yon lieth. Hart no man more 
Tban you would harm your loving natural brother 
or tbe same roof, same breast If any do. 
Albeit he think himself at home with God, 
Of this be sure, he is whole worlds away. 

Protestant murmurt. What M>rt of brothers then be 
those that lust 
To bum each other ? 

Williams, Peace among yon, there. 

Cranmer. Fourthly, lo those that own exceeding 
wealth, 
Remember that sore saying spoken once 
By Him that was the truth, ** How hard it is 
For the rich man to enter into heaven !'* 
Let all rich men remember that hard word. 

1 have not' time for more : if ever, now 
Let them flow forth in charity, seeing now 
The poor so many, and all food so dear. 
Long have I lain in prison, yet liave heard 
Of all their wretchedness. Give to the poor, 
Ye give to Ood. He is with as in the poor. 

And now, and forasmuch aa I have come 
To the last end of life, and thereupon 
Hangs all my past, and all my life to be. 
Either to live with Christ in heaven with joy. 
Or to be still in pain with devils in hell ; 
And, seeing in a moment, I shall flud 

[Pointing upwards. 
Heaven or else hell ready to swallow me, 

[Pointing downwards, 
I shall declare to you my very faith 
Without all color. 

Cole. Hear him, my good brethren. 

Cranmer, I do believe in God, Father of all ; 
In every article of the Catholic (kith. 
And every syllable taught as by our Lord, 
His prophets, and apostles, in the Testaments, 
Both Old and New. 

Cole. Be plainer. Master Cranmer. 

Cranmer. And now I come to the great cause that 
weighs 
Upon my conscience more than anything 



Or said or done in all my life by me ; 
For there be writings I have set abroad 
Against the troth I knew within, my heart. 
Written for fear of death, to save my life. 
If that might be ; tbe papers by my hand 
Sign'd since my degradation— by thia hand 

[Holding out hi* right kmA 
Written and aign*d— I here renounce them all : 
And, since my band offended, having written 
Agcinst my heart, my h^d ahall first be burnt. 
So I may come to the flre. [Jkmd mletwt. 

[Protmtanit mi ur mm*. 

First ProtsstanL I knew It would be aa 

Second Protestant. Oar prayers are heard ! 

Third ProtsstanL God bless him 1 

Cutholie murmurs. Out upon him I oat upon him ! 
Liar I dissembler 1 traitor 1 to the flre I 

Williams (raising his voice). Yoa know that you re- 
canted all yoo said 
Touching the sacrament in that same book 
Yon wrote againat my Lord of Winchester. 
Diasemble not ; play the plain Christian man. 

Cranmsr. Alas 1 my Lord, 
I have been a man loved plainneaa all my life ; 
I did dissemble, bat the hour haa come 
For ntter truth and plainness ; wherefore, I say, 
I hold by all I wrote within that book. 
Moreover, 

As for t^e Pope I count him Antichrist, 
With all hia devil's doctrines ; and refhse. 
Reject him, and abhor him. I have said. 

[Criss on aU sidss, ** Pull him down 1 Away witli 
him I" 

Cole, Ay, atop the heretic*a month. Hale him away. 

Williams, Harm him not, harm him not, have him 
totheHre.' 
[Cbahmeb goss out betwssn two Friars, smilittg; 
hands are reached to him from the crowd. Loan 
WiLUAJf HowASD and Loan Pa«bt are left aiem 
in the church. 

Paget. The nave and aisles all empty as a fooVs Jert ! 
No, here's Lord William Howard. What, my Lord ! 
Yon have not gone to see the burning ? 

Howard. Fie ! 

To stand at ease, and stare as at a show. 
And watch a good man bum. Never again. 
I aaw the deaths of Latimer and Ridley. 
Moreover, tho* a Catholic, I would not. 
For the pure honor of our common nature. 
Hear what I might-^nother recantation 
Of Cranmer at the stake. 

Paget. You'd ^ot hear that 

He pass'd out smiling, and he walk'd upright; 
His eye was like a soldier's, whom the general 
He looks to and he leans on as his God, 
Hath rated for some backwardneas and bidd'n him 
Charge.one against a thonaand, and the man 
Hurls his soil'd life against the pikes and dies. 

Howard. Yet that be might not, after all those papen 
Of recantation, yield again, who knows ? 

PageL Papers of recantation ! Think you then 
That Cranmer read all papers that he sign'd f 
Or sign'd all those they tell na that he sign'd? 
Nay, I trow not: and you shall see, my Lord, 
That howsoever hero-like the man 
Dies in the flre, this Bonner or another 
Will in some lying fashion mi»report 
His ending to the glory of their church. 
And you saw Latimer and Ridley die i 
Latimer was eip:hty, was he not f His best 
Of life was over then. 

Howard. His eighty years 

Look'd somewhat crtmked on him in his Mete; 
But after they had stript him to his shroud. 
He stood upright, a lad of twenty-one. 
And gatber'd with his hands the starting flame. 
And wash'd his hands and ail his (kce thereia, 
Until the powder suddenly blew him dead. 
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longer boralog, bat he died 
iftally and boldly ; and, *fore God, 
' them heretics, bat right English ones. 
, as Heaven grant, we clash with Spain, 
dley-ooldiers and oar Latimer-sailors 
sch her something. 

t. Yoar mild Legate Pole 

11 70a that the deril helpt them thro* it. 

[A murmur t\f the crowd in the dietanee, 
bow those Roman wolfdogs howl and bay him. 
vrd. Might it not be the other side rejoicing 
brare end f 

t. They are too crash'd, too broken, 

an bat weep in silence. 
9rd, Ay, ay, Paget, 

hare bronght it in large measare on them- 
teWes. 

'. not heard them mock the blessed Hoet 
gs so lewd, the beast might roar his claim 
ng in Ood's image more than they ? 
'. not seen the gamekeeper, the groom, 
ler, and huntsman, in the parson's place, 
irson from his own spire swnng ont dead, 
rnorance crying in the streets, and all men 
ling her f I say they hare drawn the tire 
tir own heads: yet, Paget, I do hold 
itholic, if he have the greater right, 
wen the craeller. 

iL Action and reaction, 

iserable see-saw of oar child-world, 
OS despise it at odd hoors, my Lord. 
Q help that this reaction not react, 
rcelier under Qaeen Elizabeth, 
t she come to rale ns. 
ard. The world's mad. 

tt My Lord, the world is like a drunken man, 
annot more straight to his end— but reels* 

the right, then as far to the left, 

1 by the crowd beside-Hind anderrnit 
thquake ; for since Henry for a dmibt— 
a young lost had clapt upon the back, 

:, ** Forward "—set our old church rocking, men 

lardly known what to belicTe, or whether 

ihould believe in anything : the currents 

rt and change, they see not how they are borne, 

hither. I eonclnde the King a beast r 

a lion, if yon will— the world 

t obedient beast and fool— myself 

east and fool as appertaining to it : 

your Lordship hath as little of each 

Dg to your original Adam-clay 

y be consonant with mortality. 

ard. We talk, and Cranmer sniTers. 

ndiiest man I ever knew ; see, see, 

c of him in the past. Unhappy land I 

latnred Queen, half Spanish in herself, 

rafted on the hard-grain'd stock of Spain — 

'e, since Philip left her, and she lout 

tree desire of bearing him a child, 

like a brief and bitter winter's dny, 

larrowing down and darkening to a close. 

will be more conspiracies, I fear. 

t. Ay, ay, beware of France. 

ard. O Paget, Psget! 

seen heretics of the poorer sort, 

Lant of the rack flrom day to day, 

om the fire were welcome, lying chain'd 

ithless dnngeons over steaming sewers, 

ith rank bread that crawl'd upon the tongoe, 

atrid water, every drop a worm, 

hey died of rotten limbs : and then 

a the dunghill naked, and become 

isly alive again from head to heel, 

)ven the carrion-nosing mongrel vomit 

late and horror. 

t Nay, you sicken me 

iryou. 

ird. . Fancy-sick; these things are done, 



Done right against the promise of this Qneen 
Twice given. 

Paget. No faith with heretics, my Lord ! 

Hist ! there be two old gossipa— Gospellers, 
I take it ; stand behind the pillar here : 
I warrant you they talk about the burning. 

Enter Two Old Womkc. Joak, and after her Tib. 

Joan, Why, it be Tib. 

Tih, I cam behind tba, gall, and couldn't make tha 
hear. Eh, the wind and the wet 1 What a day, what 
a day! nigh npo* Judgment- daay loike. Pwoape be 
pretty things, Joan, but they want set 1' the Lord's 
cheer o* that day. 

Joan, I must set down myself; Tib ; it be a var waay 
vor my owld legs np vro' Islip. Eh, my rheomatiay be 
that bad howtver be 1 to win the bnrnin'. 

Tib, I should saay 'twnr ower by now. Fd ha* been 
here avore, bnt Dumble wur blow'd wi' the wind, and 
Dnmble's the best milcher in Islip. 

Joem. Our Daisy's as good 's her. 

T(h. Noa, Joan. 

Joan, Our Daisy's butter's as good 'a hern. 

Tib. Noa, Joan. 

Joan, Our Daisy's cheeses be better. 

Tib, Non,Joan. 

Joan, Eh, then ha' thy way wi* me, Tib; ex thon 
hast wi' thy owld man. 

Tib, Ay, Joan, and my owld man wur np and awa^y 
betimes wi' dree hard eggs for a good pleace at the 
burnin*; and barrin' the wet, Hodge 'ad ha' been a-har- 
rowin' o' white peasen i' the outfield— and barrin* the 
wind, Dumble war blow'd wi' the wind, so 'a we was 
forced to stick her, but we fetched her round at last 
Thank the Lord, therevore. Domble's the best milcher 
in Islip. 

Joan, Thou's thy way wi' man and beast, Tib. I 
wonder at tha', it bests me ! Eh, bnt I do know ea 
Pwoape and vires be bad things ; tell 'ee now, I heard 
sammat as summnn towld summnn o' owld Bishop 
Gardiner's end ; there wor an owld lord a-cnm to dine 
wi' an, and a wnr so owld a couldn't bide vor his din- 
ner, bnt a had to bide howsomiver, vor ** I want dine,** 
says my Lord Bishop, says he, ** not till I bears ex Lat- 
imer and Ridley be a-vire ;" and so they bided on and 
on till voar o* the clock, till his man cam in post vro' 
her^ and tells un ex the vire has tuk holt, **Now,'* 
says the bishop, says he, *' we'll gwo to dinner;** and 
the owld lord fell to *s meat wi' a will, God bless nn ; 
but Gardiner war strack down like by the hand o' God 
avore a could taste a ttoesel, and a set him all a-vire, 
so 'a the tongue on nn cum a-lollopitig ont o' 'is moath 
as black as a rat Thank the Lord, therevore. 

Paget, The fools ! 

Tib. Ay, Joan ; and Qneen Mnry gwocs on a-burn- 
in' nnd a-bnrnin', to git her baaby born ; bat all her 
burnin's 'ill never burn out the hypocrisy that maken 
the water in her. There's nought but the vire of God's 
hell ez can burn oat that 

Joan, Thank the Lord, therevore. 

PageL The fools 1 

Tib, A-burnin', and a-bnrnin', and a-makin' o' volk 
madder and madder; but tek thou my word vor't 
Joan— and I bean't wrong not twice i* ten year— the 
burnin' o' the owld archbishop 'ill burn the Piroap 
out 0* this 'ere land vor iver and iver. 

Howard, Out of the church, yon brace of cursed 
crones. 
Or I will have yon dnck'd. iWomen hurry out.) Said 

I not right? 
For bow should reverend prelate or throned prince 
Brook for an hoar such brate malignity f 
Ah, what an acrid wine has Lather brew'd 1 

Paget, Poob, pooh, my Lord \ poor garralous coun- 
try wives. 
Bay you their cheeses, and they'll side with yon ; 
Ton cannot Judge the liquor from the lees. 

Howard, I think that in some sort vre may. Bnt see, 
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Snter Ttnats. 

Peters, my f^enUemao, an honeat Catholic, 
Who foUow'd with the crowd to Cntiiroer*8 Are. 
One that woald neither miareport nor he, 
Not to gain paradise : no, nor if the Pope 
Charged him to do it— he is white aa death. 
Peters, how pale yon look ! yon bring the smoke 
Of Cranmer'a burning with yon. 

FtUn, Twiee or thrice 

The amoke of Cranmer*8 bnming wrapt me ronnd. 

Howard, Peters, yon know me Catholic, bnt Bngllah. 
Did he die bravely f Tell me that, or leare 
All else nntold. 

PgUr§. My Lord, he died meet bravely. 

Howard, Then tell mo all 

Poffet, Ay, Master Peters, tell ns. 

Petert. Yon saw him how he past among the crowd ; 
And ever as he walk'd the Spanish (Hars 
Still plied him with entreaty and reproach : 
Bnt Cranmer, as the helmsman at the helm 
Steers, ever looking to the happy haven 
Where he shall rest at night, moved to his death ; 
And I conld see that many silent hands 
Came flrom the crowd and met his own ; and thns. 
When we had come where Ridley bnmt with Latimer, 
He, with a cheerfhl smile, as one whose mind 
Is all made np, in haste pnt off the rags 
They had «nock*d his misery with, and all in white. 



His long white beard, which he had never shaven 
Since Henry's death, down-«ireeping to the chain 
Wherewith they boand him to the atake, he stood. 
More like an ancient father of the Chnrch 
Than heretic of these timea ; and atlll the friars 
Plied him, bnt Cranmer only ahook hia head. 
Or answered them in smiling negatlvea ; 
Whereat Lord Williams gave a andden cry:— 
" Make short 1 make short T and ao they lit the wood. 
Then Cranmer lifted his left hand to heaven. 
And thrust his right into the bitter flame ; 
And crying, in hia deep voice, more than once, 
"This hath offended— this unworthy band V* 
So held it till it all was bum'd, before 
The flame had reached his body. I stood near— 
Marked him— 4ie never uttered moan of pain : 
He never stirr*d or writhed, but, like a statne, 
Unmoving in the greatness of the flan>e. 
Gave up the ghoet ; and ao past martyr-like— 
Martyr I may not call him— past— bnt whither? 

PofftL To pnrgatory, man, to purgatory. 

I*eter». Nay, but, my Lord, he denied pnrgatnry. 

Paget Why, then to heaven, and Ood ha' mercy oa 
him. 

Howard, Paget, despite his fearfhl heresies, 
I loved the man, and needs must moan for hi in ; 
O Cranmer I 

Pag^ Bnt your moan Is useless now : 

Come ont, my Lord, it is a world of foolc. lExetnt, 



ACT V. 



SCENE I.— LONDON. HALL IN THE 

PALACE, 

QrnEN, Sis Niouolas Hkatb. 

Heath. Madam, 
I do assure you that it must be look'd to: 
Calais is but ill-garrison'd, in Quisnes 
Are scarce two hundred men, and the French fleet 
Rnle in the narrow seas. It must be look'd to, 
If war should fkll between yourself and France ; 
Or you will lose your Calaia. 

Marp, It shall be look'd to ; 

I wish you a good-morning, good Sir Nicholas: 
Here is the King. IBxU Hkatb. 

Bnter Poiup. 

Philip. Sir Nicholas tells you true, 

And yon must look to Calais when I go. 

Mary, Go ! must yon go, indeed— again— so soon f 
Why, nature's licensed vagabond, the awallow, 
That might live always in the aun's warm heart, 
Stays longer here in our poor north than you— 
Knows where be nested— ever comes again. 

Philip. And, Madam, so shall I. 

Mary, Oh, will you f will you f 

I an^faint with fear that you will come no more. 

Philip. Ay, ay ; but many voices call me hence. 

Mary, Voices— I hear unhappy mmor»— nay, 
I say not, I believe. What voices call you 
Dearer than mine that should be dearest to you f 
Alas, my Lord ! what voices, and how many f 

Philip. The voices of Caatlle and Aragon, 
Granada, Naples, Sicily, and Milan — 
The voices of Francbe-Comt6, and the Netherlands, 
The voices of Peru and Mexico, 
Tnnls, and Oran, and the Philippines, 
And all the fhir spice-islands of the Bast. 

Mary (admiringly). Yon are the mightiest monarch 
upon earth, 



I but a little Queen ; aud so, Indeed, 
Need yon the more ; and wherefore conld you not 
Helm the huge vessel of your state, my Hege, 
Here, by the side of her who loves yon most f 

Philip, No, Madam, no ! a candle In the sun 
Is all but smoke— a star beside the moon 
Is all but lost ; your people will not crown me— 
Your people are as cheerless as yonr clime ; 
Hate me and mine : witness the brawls, the gibbetfc 
Here swings a Spaniard— there an BngUshman ; 
The peoples are unlike as their complexion ; 
Yet will I be your swallow and return- 
But now I cannot bide. 

Mary. Not to help ine f 

They hate ms also for my love to yon. 
My Philip; and theae Judgments on the land— 
HarvestlesB autumns, horrible agues, plagne— 

Philip, The blood and sweat of heretics at the staki 
Is God's best dew upon the barren field. 
Bum more ! 

Mary. I will, I will ; and yon will stay. 

Philip. Have I not said f Madam, I came to soe 
Yonr Council and yourself to declare war. 

Mary. Sir, there are many English in your ranks 
To help yonr battle. 

Philip. So far, good. I say 

T came to aue your Council and yourself 
To declare war against the King of France. 

Mary, Not to see me f 

Philip, Ay, Madam, to see you. 

Unalterably and pesteringly fond ! [At^t. 

Bnt, soon or late yon must have war with France ; 
King Henry warma yonr traitors at his hearth. 
Carew is there, and Thomas Stafford there. 
Conrtenay, belike— 

Mary. A fool and featherhead ! 

Philip, Ay, bnt they use his name. In brief, thifl 
Henry 
Stirs np your land against you to the Intent 
That yon may lose your English heritage. 
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And then, yonr Scottish uamwnke marrying 
The Danphin, he woald weld France, England, Scot- 
land, 
Into one sword to hack at S|>ain and me. 
Jfarjf. And yet the Pope is now colleagned with 
France; 
Too make your wars npon him down in Italy :— 
Philip, can that be well f 

Pkiiip, Content yon, Madam ; 

Ton must abide my lodgment, and my father's, 
Who deems it a most Jost and holy war. 
The Pope wonld cast the Spaniard out of Naples: 
He calls us worse than Jews, Moors, Saracens. 
The Pope has posh*d his horns beyond his mitre- 
Beyond his province. Now, 
Dnke Alra will bnt tonch him on the horns, 
And he withdraws ; and of his holy head— 
For Alra is tme son of the true church- 
No hair is harm'd. Will you not help me here f 

Marp. Alas ! the Council will not hear of war. 
They say yonr wars are not the wars of England. 
They will not lay more taxes on a land 
So honger-nipt and wretched ; and yon know 
The crown is poor. We hare giren the church-lands 

back: 
The nobles would uot ; nay, they dspt their hands 
Upon their swords when ask'd ; and therefore Qod 
Is hard npon the people. What's to be done f 
Sir, I will more them in your cause again. 
And we will raise us loans and subsidies 
Among the merchants ; and Sir Thomas Greeham 
Will aid us. There is Antwerp and the Jews, 

Philip. Madam, my thanks. 

Mary, And you will stay your going? 

Philip, And Ihrther to discourage and lay lame 
The plots ot France, altho* you love her not, 
Tou must proclaim Elizabeth yonr heir. 
She stands between yon and the Queen of Scots. 

Jfary. The Queen of Scot^ at least is Catholic. 

I*kUip, Ay, Madam, Catholic : but I will not have 
The King of France the King of England too. 

Mary, Bnt she's a heretic, and, when I am gone, 
Brings the new learning back. 

Philip, It must be done. 

Ton must proclaim Elizabeth yonr heir. 

Mary. Then it is done ; bnt you will stay your going 
Somewhat beyond your settled purpose t 

PhUip, No! 

Mary, What, not one day t 

Philip, You beat upon the rock. 

Mary. And I am broken there. 

PhUip. Is this a place 

To wail in. Madam f what ! a public hall I 
Go in, I pray you. 

Mary, Do not seem so changed. 

Say go: bnt only say it loTlngly. 

PhUip. Yon do mistake. I am not one to change. 
I never loved yon more. 

Mary, Sire, I obey you. 

Come quickly. 

Philip. Ay. • [BzUMavt. 

Enter Count dk Fksia. 

Ftria (aside). The Queen in tears. 

PhUip, Feria! 

Hast thou not mark'd— come closer to mine ear- 
How doubly aged this Queen of onrs hath grown 
Since she lost hope of bearing us a child t 

F€ria. Sire, if yonr Grace hnth mark'd It, so hove I. 

PhUip, Hast thon not likewise mark'd Elizabeth, 
How fair and royal— like a Queen, indeed ? 

Ftria. Allow me the same answer as before — 
That if yonr Grace hath mark'd her, so have L 

PhUip. Good, now ; methinks my Queen is like 
enough 
To leave me by-and-by. 

Ftria, To leave you, sire f 

PhUip. I mean not like to Uve. Elizabeth— 



To PhOibert of Savoy, as yon know, 
We meant to wed her ; bnt I am not sure 
She will uot serve me better— so my Queen 
Would leave me— as— my wife. 

Ftria, Sire, even sa 

PhUip, She will not have Prince Philibert of Savoy. 

Feria. No, sire. 

PhUip, I have to pray you, some odd time. 
To sound the Princess carelessly on this ; 
Not as from me, bnt as your phantasy ; 
And tell me how she takes it 

^srio. Sire, I will. 

PhUip. I am not certain but that Philibert 
Shall be the man ; add I shall urge his suit 
Upon the Queen, because I am not certain : 
You understand, Feria ? 

Feria, Sire, I do. 

PhUip. And if yon be not secret in this matter, 
You understand me there, too? 

Feria, Sire, I do. 

PhUip. You must be sweet and supple, like a French- 
man. 
She is none of those who loathe the honeycomb. 

[RtU FniA. 

Enter Rxiiau>. 

Renard, My liege, I bring you goodly tidings. 

PhUip, Well. 

Rgnard, There vtUl be war with France, at last, my 
liege; 
Sir Thomas StaffiHd, a bull-headed ass, 
Sailing flrom France, with thirty Englishmen, 
Hath taken Scarboro' Castle, north of York ; 
Proclaims himself protector, and affirms 
The Queen has forfeited her right to reign 
By marriage with an alien— other things 
As idle : a weak Wyatt 1 Little doubt 
This buss will soon be silenced ! but the Council 
(I have talk'd with some already) are for war. 
This is the fifth conspiracy hatch'd in France ; 
They show their teeth npon it ; and yonr Grace, 
So you will take advice of mine, should stay 
Yet for awhile, to shape and gnide the event. 

PhUip, Good ! Benard, I will stay then. 

Renard, Also, etre, 

Might I not say— to please your wife, the Queen f 

PhUip, Ay, Renard, if you care to put it so. 

[Exevmt, 



SCENE II. -A ROOM IN THE PALACE, 

Makv and CAuniif al Pols. 
Ladt Clarxvok and Alicb in the background, 

Mary. Reginald Pole, what news hath plagued thy 
heart? 
What makes thy favor like the bloodless head 
Fairn on the block, and held np by the hair f 
Philip f- 

Pole. No^ Philip is as warm in life 
As ever. 

Mary. Ay, and then as cold as ever. 
Is Calais taken f 

Pole, Cousin, there hath chanced 

A sharper harm to England and to Rome, 
Than Calais taken. Jnlins the Third 
Was ever Jnst, and mild, and fstherlike ; 
But this new Pope Caraffa, Paul the Fonrth, 
Not only reft me of thnt legate«>hip 
Which Julias gave me, and the legote^hlp 
Aunez'd to Canterbury— nay, bnt worse— 
And yet I mnst obey the Holy Father, 
And so mnst you, good cousin ;— worse than all, 
A passing bell toll'd In a dying ear- 
He hath cited me to Rome, for heresy, 
Before his Inquisition. 
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Mary, I knew It, coutin, 

Bot held from 70a aU pap«n sent by Rome, 
That 70a might rest among as, till the Pope, 
To compaaa which I wrote mynelf to Rome, 
ReTeraed hia doom,'aDd that yon might not eeem 
To diaobe7 hia Ib>Une6& 

Pole. He hates Philip ; 

He ia all Italian, and he hates the Spaniard ; 
He cannot dream that / adrised the war : 
He strikes thro' me at Philip and 7onrselL 
Na7, bat I know it of old, he hatea me too ; 
80 brands me in the stare of Christendom 
A heretic 1 

Now, eren now, when bow*d before m7 time, 
The honse half-mln*d ere the lease be out; 
When I should golds the Charch in peace at home. 
After m7 twenty 7eirs of banishment. 
And all my lifelong labor to npbold 
The primacy— a heretic Long ago, 
When I waa ruler ia the patrimony, 
I was too lenient to the Lutheran, 
And I and learned friends among ourselTes 
Would freely cnnvaaa certain Lutheranlsms. 
What then ! he knew I was no Lutheran. 
A heretic ! 

He drew this shaft against me to the head, 
When it was thought I might be chosen Pope, 
But then withdrew It. In full consistory. 
When I was made ardibishop, he approved me. 
And how should he have sent me Legate hither, 
Deeming me heretic f and what heresy since f 
But he waa cTermore mine enemy. 
And bates the Spanlard^tlery-cholerlc, 
A drinker of black, strong, volcanic wines, 
That ever make him fierier. I, a heretic ! 
Your Highness knows that in pursuing heresy 
I have gone beyond your late Lord Cbancellcr,— 
He cried *' Enough ! enough r* before his death,~ 
Gone beyond him and mine own natural man 
(It was Ood's cause) ; so far they call me now 
The scourge and butcher of their English church. 

Mary. Have courage, your reward Is heaven iteeld 

Pole, They groan amen ; they swarm into the fire 
Like files— for what? No dogma. They know noth- 
ing; 
They bum for nothing. 

Mary, Yon have done your best 

Pole. Have done my best, and as a fiiithfhl son. 
That all day long hath wrought his father's work, 
When back he comes at evening, hath the door 
Shut on him by the father whom he loved, 
His early folliea cast into his teeth, 
And the poor son tum'd out Into the street 
To sleep, to dle—I shall die of It, cousin. 

Mary. I pray you be not so disconsolate ; 
I still will do mine utmost with the Pope. 
Poor cousin I 

Have I not been the fast fHend of your life 
Since mine began 1 and it was thought we two 
Might make one fiesh, and cleave unto each other 
As man and wife. 

Pole. Ah, cousin, I remember 

How I would dandle you upon my knee 
At lisping-age. I watch'd yon dancing on6e 
With your huge fether ; he look'd the Oreat Harry, 
You bnt his cockboat: prettily yon did It, 
And Innocently. No— we were not made 
One flesh in happiness : no happiness here ; 
But now we are made one flesh In misery ; . . 
Our bridemalds are not lovely— Disappointment, 
Ingratitude, Injustice, Evil-tongue, 
Labor-in-vain. 

Mary, Surely, not all in vain. 

Peace, cousin, peace I I ani sad at heart myselt 

Pole. Our altar Is a mound of dead men's clay, 
Dug from the grave that yawns for us beyond ; 
And there Is one Death stands behind the Groom, 
And there Is one Death stands behind the Bride— 



Mary, Have you been looking at the ** Dance df 
Death r 

Pole, Mo ; but these libellous papers which I found 
Strewn In your palace. Look yon here — the Pope 
Pointing at me with ** Pole, the heretic. 
Thou hast burnt others, do thou bum thyaelC 
Or I wUl bum thee ;" and thla other ; see !— 
** We pray continually for the death 
Of our accursed Queen and Cardinal Pole.** 
This last— I dare not read it her. lAeUe. 

Mary. Away I 

Why do yon bring me these f 
I thought you knew me better. I never read, 
I tear them ; they come back upon my dreams. 
The hands that write them should be burnt dean 

off 
As Cranmer*s, and the fienda that utter them 
Tongne-tora with pincers, lash'd to death, or lie 
Famishing In black cells, while 4kmish'd rats 
Eat them alive. Why do they bring me these r 
Do you mean to drive me mad f 

Pole, I had forgotten 

How these poor libels trouble yon. Your pardon, 
Sweet cousin, and farewell, ** O babble. world. 
Whose colors In a moment break and fly !^ 
Why, who said that f I know not — trae enongh 1 
IPuU up the papere, all but the iosC, trhiek/aiU. 
ExttVoue. 

Alice, If Cranmer's spirit were a mocking one, 
And heard these two, there might be sport for him. 

[AeSik 

Mary. Clarence, they hate me ; even while I speak 
There lurks a silent dagger, listening 
In some dark closet, some long gallery, drawn, 
And punting for my blood as I go by. 

Lady CUurenee. May, Madam, there be loyal papeii 
too. 
And I have often found them. 

Mary, Find me one ! 

Lady Clairenee. Ay, Madam ; but Sir Nicholas Heatli, 
the Chancellor, 
Would see your Highness. 

Mary, Wherefore should I see blm f 

Lady CUurenee, Well, Madam, he may bring yoo 
newa from Philip. 

Mary, So, Clarence. 

Lady darente. Let me flrst put np your hairs 

It tumbles all abroad. 

Mary. And the gray dawn 

Of an old age that never will be mine 
Is all the clearer seen. No, no ; what matters t 
Forlorn I am, and let me look forlorn. 

Enter Sis Niouolas Hkatu. 

Heath. I bring your MiOesty such grievous news 
I grieve to bring it Madam, Calais is taken. 

Mary, What traitor spoke? Here, let my Coosia 
Pole 
Seize him and bora him for a Lutheran. 

Heath. Her Highness is unwell. I will retire. ' 

Lady Clarenee, Madam, your Chancellor, Sir Nieh' 
olas Heath. 

Mary, SlrNlcholasf I am stnnn'd— Nicholas Heatbf 
Methonght some traitor smote jne on the head. 
What said yon, my good Lord, that our brave Eo* 

gllsh 
Had sallied out from Calais and driven back 
The Frenchmen from their treuchM ? 

Heath. Alas ! no 

That gateway to the mainland over which 
Our flag hath fioated for two hundred years 
Is France again. 

Mary, So ; bnt it Is not lost— 

Not yet Send out : let England, as of old, 
Rise llonlike, strike hard and deep into 
The prey they are rending from. her— ay, and rend 
The renders too. Send ont 1 send ont 1 and make 
Musters in all the countiea ; gather all 
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xteen yean to lixty ; collect the fleet ; 
7 cnit that carries lail and gon 
ward Calai9. QaiaDet la not taken yet f 
• Onlsnea ia not taken yet 

... There yet la hope. 
.. Ah, Madam, but yonr people are bo cold ; 
ch fear that England wiH not care, 
ca.there to no manhood left among na. 
. Send oat ; I am too weak to stir abroad : 
mind to the Coancil— to the Parliament: 
n it to the winda. Thon art cold thyself 
Die of their ooldneM. Oh, woald I were 
ler for an hour 1 Away now-«^alck ! 

[JEciCHlATU. 

. I had served Ood with all my might I - 
s I hare not. Ah 1 much heresy 
d in Calais. Sainle, I have rebnilt 
irines, set np your broken images ; 
fortable to me. Snflbrnot. 
y brief reign in England be defamed 
11 her angry chronicles hereafter 
of Calais. Grant me Calais. Philip, 
e made war npon the Holy Father 
yonr sake : what good conld come of that f 
Clarmee, No, Hadam, not against the Holy 
Mher; 

I bat help King Pbllip^s war with France, 
oops were nerer down in Italy. 

. I am a byword. Heretic and rebel 
t me and make merry. Philip gone ! 
lais gone 1 Time that 1 were gone too ! 
Clarenee, Kay, if the fetid gutter had a Toice 
ed I was not clean, what should I care f 
for heretic cries f And I believe, 
'yonr melancholy Sir Nicholas, 
ngland is as loyal as myself. 
{fi«eing the paper dropt by Polk). There, there I 
Dother paper I Said you not 
f these were loyal r Shall I try 
le one of such? 

Clarente,. Let it be, let it be. 

rdon me ! I have never yet fonnd one. [AMe, 
(rends). ** Tonr people hate yon aa your hus- 
tnd hates yon." 

e, Clarence, what have I done f what sin 
all grace, all pardon f Mother of Qod, 
Bowest never woman meant so well 
■ed so ill in thto disastrous world, 
pie hale me and desire my death. 
Clarence. No, Madam, no. 
. My husband hates me and desires my death. 
Clarence. No, Madam ; these are llbeto. 
. I hate myself and I desire my death. 
Clarenee. Long live your Majesty I Shall Alice 
ngyou 

lier pleasant aongn ? Alice, my child, 
a yoar Inte (Aliok ffoee). They say the gloom 

rsaui 

hten^d by yohng David'a harp. 

Too young ! 
ver knew a Philip ir§-enUr Alios). Give me 
le lute, 
same! 

(She tinge,) 

doom of woman h^py in IxtrotlilnK I 

|MMM« Ilk* n brMth, and I6v« la lost in loaljiing : 

r Inia i ^aak low, my lata, bat aay th* world la nelltlng^ 

Low, lata, low I 
It boTor roand th* flovara wban thay fltat awakaB ; 

II fly tha Ulan laaf, and not ba orartakan ; 

f lata f oki Iow,my lata I wa fad*, and ara fonakan— 
Low, da^ lata, lo# I 

away ! not low enough for me ! 
Tour Grace hath a low voice. 

How dare yoa say it r 
T that he hates me. A low voice 
a wilderness where none can hear 1 
of shipwreck on a shoreless sea I 



A low voice /torn the dust and firom the grave (eiUing 

en the ground). 
There, am I low enough new ? 
Alice. Good Lordl how grim and ghastly looks her 

Grace, ' 

With both her knees drawn upward to her chin. 
There was an old-world tomb beside my father's, 
And this was open*d, aiid the dead were fonnd 
Slttiog,^d in thlslkshioD; she looks a corpse. 

r 

Enter Lai>t Magdalxn Daosis. 

Lady Magdalen. Madam, the Count de Feria waita 
without. 
In hopes to see your Highness. 

Lady Clarence {pointing to Mait)< Walt he must^ 
Her trance again. She neither sees nor hears, 
And may not speak for hours. 

Lady Magdalen. Uuhappieat 

Of queens and wives and women* 

Alice {in the foreground with Ladt Maob alkm). And 
all along 
Of Philip. 

Lady Magdalen, Not so loud I Onr Clarence there 
Sees ever each an aureole round tfie Queen. 
It gilds the greatest wronger of her peace, 
Who stands the nearest to her. 

Alice. Ay, this Philip: 

I used to love the Queen with aH my hearts 
God help. me, but methinka Llove her less 
For such a dotage upon such a man. 
I would I were as tall and strong as yon. 

Lady Magddyn, 1 seem half-shamed at times to be 
so Ull. 

Alice, You are the stateliest deer in all the herd— ' 
Beyond his aim ; but I am small and scandalous, 
And love to hear bad tales of Philip. 

Lady Magdalen, Why? 

I never heard him utter worse of you 
Than that yon were low-statured. 

Alice, Does he think 

Low atature to low nature, or all women's 
Low as hto own f 

Lady Magdalen, There you strike In the naiU 
Thia coarseness is a want of phantasy. 
It to the low man thinks the woman low ; 
Sin is too dull to see beyond himself. 

Alice, Ah, Magdalen, sin to bold as well as duIL 
How dared her 

Lady Magdalen, Stupid soldiers oft are bold. 
Poor tods, they see' not what the general sees, 
A risk of utter ruin. I am not 
Beyond his aim, orwas not 

Alice, Who? Not yon? 

Tell, tell me : aave my credit with myself. 

Lady Magdalen, I never breathed it to a bird in the 
eaves. 
Would not for all the stars and maiden moon 
Our drooping Queen should know 1 In Hampton Court 
My window look'd upon the corridor ; 
And I was robing ;— this poor throat of mine. 
Barer than I should wish a man to see it — 
When he we speak of drove the window back, 
And, like a thief, push'd in his royal hand ; 
But by God's providence a good stoat staff 
Lay near me ; and you ktaow me strong of arm ; 
I do believe I lamed hia Majesty's 
For a day or two, tho*, give the Devil hto due, 
I never found he bore me any spite. 

A lice, I wonld she could have wedded that poor yonthi 
My Lord of Devon— light enough, Gi>d knows. 
And mixt with Wyatt's rising, and the boy 
Not out of him ; but neither cold, coarse, cruel. 
And, more than all, no Spaniard. 

Lady Clarenee, Not so loud. 

Lord Devon, girls 1 what are yon whispering here ? 

Alice. Probing an old stateHMCret— how it chaoced- 
That thto young Eari waa sent on foreign travel, 
Not lost hto head. 
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Lady Clarence, There wa« no proof agminst him. 

Alice, Nay, Madam, did uot Oardioer intercept 
A letter which the Coant de Noailles wrote 
To that dead traitor, Wyatt, with foil proof 
Of Coorteuay'8 treason f What became of that f 

Lady Clarence, Some say that Gardiner, oat of lore 
for him, 
Bamt It, and some relate that it was lost 
When Wyatt sacked the Chancellor's house in South- 

wnrk. 
Let dead things rest. 

Alice. Ay, and with him who died 

Alone in Italy. 

Lady Clarence. Mach changed, I hear, 
Had put off levity and pat graveness on. 
The fureign conrts report him in bis manner 
Noble as bis yonng person and old shield. 
It might be so— bat all is over now : 
He canght a chill In the lagoons of Venice^ 
And died in Padua. 

Mary (looking up euddenly). Died in the true Cuith f 

Lady Clarence. Ay, Madam, happily. 

Mary, Happier he than L 

Lady Magdalen. It seems her Highness hath awak- 
ened. Think yoo 
That I might dare to tell her that the Count— 

Mary, 1 will see no man hence for evermore. 
Saving my confessor and my cousin Pole. 

Lady Magdalen, It is the Coimt de Feria, my dear 
lady. 

Mary. What Count? 

Lady Magdalen, The Coant de Feria, flx>m his MivJ- 
esty. 
King Philip. 

Mary, Philip I qnick ! loop up my hair ! 

Throw cashions on that seat, and make it throne- 
like. 
Arrange my dress— the gorgeous Indian shawl 
That Philip brought me in oar happy days !— 
That covers alL So— am I somewhat qneenlike. 
Bride of the mightiest sovereign upon earth t 

Lady Clarence. Ay, so your Grace would bide a 
moment yet 

Mary. No, no, be brings a letter. I may die 
Before I read it. Let me see him at once. 

Enter Couvt dk Fesia {kneels), 

Feria. I trust yonr Grace is well. {Aeided How her 
hand burns 1 

Jfary. I am not well, but it will better me. 
Sir Count, to read the letter which yon bring. 

Feria. Madam, I bring do letter. 

Jfary. How I no letter? 

Feria, His Highness is so vcz'd %rith strange affairs — 

Mary. That his own wife is no affair of his. 

FeHa, Nay, Madam, nay ) be sends his veriest love. 
And says he will come quickly. 

Jfary. Doth he, indeed ? 

Ton, sir, do you remember what you »aid 
When last you caiM to England ? 

Feria. Madam, I brought 

My King's congratulations ; it was hoped 
Your Highness was once more in happy state 
To give him an heir male. 

Jfary. Mr, you said more ; 

You said he would come quickly. I had horses 
On all the road ft'om Dover, day and night; 
On all the road fh)m Harwich, night and day : 
But the child came not, and the husband came not ; 
And yet he will come quickly. Thou hast learnt 
Thy lesson, and I mine. There is no need 
For Philip so to shame hinaself again. 
Return, 

And tell him that I know he comes no more. 
Tell him at last I know his love is dead, 
And that I nm in state to bring forth dead — 
Thon art comroission'd to Eliaabeth, 
And uot to me ! 



Feria. Mere compliments and wlabea. . 

But shall I take some message trom your Grace? 

Jfary. Ttll her to come and close my dying eyes. 
And wear my crown, and dance upon my grave. 

Feria, Then I may say your Grace will see your sis- 
ter? 
Your Grace is too low-tpirited. Air and sunshine. 
I would we had joa. Madam, in oar warm Spain. 
You droop in yonr dim Loodon. 

Jfary. Have him away ; 

I sicken of his readlnesa. 

Lady Clatrenee, My Lord Count, 

Her Highness la too ill for colloquy. 

Feria {kneele and kieeee her hand). 1 wish her High- 
ness better. (Aeide,) How her band bams 1 

[SxeunL 



SCENE III.— A HOUSE NEAR LONDON. 
ELiZABmi, Stiward op ths Houbkuolp, Attkxxh 

ANTS. 

Slizabeth. There's half an angel wrong*d in yonr 
account: 
Methinks I am all angel, that I bear it 
Without more ruffling. Cast it o'er again. 

Steward, 1 were whole devil if I wrong*d you, Mad- 



iExit StKW ABID. 

Attendant The Coint de Feria, from the King of 

Spain. 
Elizabeth, Ah I— let him enter. Nay, yon need not 
go: [7^ Aar LADiJca 

Remain within the chamber, bat apart. 
We'll have no private conference. Welcome to £d« 
gland ! 

Enter FaaiA. 

Feria. Fair island atar. 

Elizabeth. I shine I What else. Sir CoooC? 

Feria. As far as France, and Into PhUlp's heart 
My King would know If yon be fairly served. 
And lodged, and treated. 

Elizabeth, Yoa see the lodf^ng, sir, 

I am well-served, and am in e^'erythipg 
Most loyal and most grateful to the Queen. 

Feritt. Yon aboald be gratcfal to ray master, too; 
He spoke of this : and unto him yon owe 
That Mary hath acknowledged you her heir. 

Elizabeth, No, not to her, nor him ; bat to the peo> 
pie, 
Who know my right, amd love me, aa I love 
The people ! whom God aid 1 

Feria, You will be Queen, 

And, were I Philip^ 

Elizabeth. Wherefore pause you— what ? 

Feria, Nay, but I speak from mine own teAi, not 
him: 
Yonr royal sister cannot last ; your hand 
Will be much coveted ! What a delicate one I 
Our Spanish ladies have none such— and there, 
Were you in Spain, this ftne fslr gossamer gold" 
Llke sun-gilt breathings on a frosty dawn — 
That hovers round yonr shoulder— 

Elizabeth. Is It ao line? 

Troth, some have said so. 

Feria, —would be deemed a miracle. 

Elizabeth. Yonr Philip hath gold hair and golden 
beard. 
There must be ladies many with hair like mine. 

Feria, Some few of Gothic blood have golden bnlr. 
But none like yours. 

Elizabeth. I am happy you approve it 

Feria. But as to Philip and yonr Grace, consider. 
If such a one as yon should match with Spain, 
What hinders but that Spain and England Join'd 
Should make the mightiest empire earth has known. 
Spain would be England on her seas, and England 
Mistress of the Indies. 
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SHutbetK It may chance that Bngland 

Will he the Mistress of the Indies yet, 
Without the help of Spain. 

Feria. Impossihle ; 

Except yon put Spain down. 
Wide of the mark er'u fur a madman's dream. 
BlixahetK Perhaps; bat we have seamen. Connt 
de Feria, 
I take it that the Kln^ hath spoken to you ; 
But is Don Carlos such a goodly match ? 
Feriau Don Carlos, Madam, is but twelve years old. 
Elizabeth, Ay, tell the King that T will muse upon it ; 
He is my good friend, and I would keep him so ; 
But— he would have me Catholic of Rome, 
And that I scarce can be ; and, air, till now 
My sister's marriage, and my father's marriages, 
Make me full fain to live and die a maid. 
But I am much beholden to your King. 
Have you aught else to tell me f 

Feria, Nothing, Madam, 

Save that methought I gather'd from the Queen 
That she would see your Grace before she — died. 
Elizabeth. God's death ! and wherefore spake you 
not before? 
We dally with our lazy moments here. 
And hers are number'd. Horses there, without ! 
I am much beholden to the Kiug, your master. 
Why did you keep me prating t Horses, there I 

[Exit ELizABBTn, etc 
Feria. So from a clear sky falls the thunderbolt I 
Don Carlos ? Madam, if you marry Philip, 
Then I and he will snaffle your ** God's death," 
And break your paces in, and make you tame ; 
G<Hi'« death, forsooth— you do not know King Philip. 

[ExiL 



SCENE IV.— LONDON. BEFORE THE 

PALACE. 

A light huming xoithin. Voices of the night paeeing. 

First. Is not yon light in the Queen's chamber f 
Second. Ay, 

They say she's dying. 

Firet, So Is Cardinal Pole. 

May the great angels Join their wings, and make 
Down for their heads to heaven I 
Second. Amen. Come on. 

[BxetmL 
Two Onints. 

First. There's the Queen's light I hear she cannot 
live. 

Second. God curse her and her Legate ! Gardiner 
bums 
Already ; but to pay them Ihll In kind. 
The hottest hold in all the devil's den 
Were but a sort of winter : sir, in Guernsey, 
I watch'd a woman burn ; and in her agony 
The mother came upon her— a child was bom— 
And, sir, they hurl'd it back Into the Are, 
That, being but baptized in flre, the babe 
Might be In Dre forever. Ah, good neighbor, 
There should be something fierier than fire 
To yield them their deserts. 

First. Amen to all 

Ton wish, and fhrther. 

A Third Voice. Deserts! Amen to what? Whose 
deserts? Yours? You have a gold ring on your fin- 
ger, and soft raiment about your body ; and is not the 
woman up yonder sleeping, after all she has done, in 
peace and quietness, on a soft bed. In a closed room, 
with light, flre, physic, tendance ; and I have seen the 
trae men of Christ lying famine-dead by scores, and 
under no ceiling but the cloud that wept on them, not 
for them. 

First Friend, tho' so late, it Is not safe to preach. 
You had best go home. What are yon ? 

20 



Third. What am I? One who cries continually with 
sweat and tears to the Lord God that it would please 
Him out of His infinite love to break down all king- 
ship and qneenship, all priesthood and prelacy ; to 
cancel and abolish all btmds of human allegiance, all 
the magistracy, all the nobles, and all the wealthy ; 
and to send us again, according to bis promise, the 
one King, the Christ, and all things in common, as in 
the day of the first church, when Christ Jesus was 
King. 

First, If ever I heard a madman— let's away ! 

Why, you long-winded Sir, yon go beyond me. 

I pride myself on being moderate. 

Good-night ! Go home. Besides, you curse so loud. 

The watch will hear you. Get you home at once. 

[Exeunt. 



SCENE v.— LONDON. A ROOM IN THE 

PALACE. 

A gallery on one side. The moonlight streaming 
through a range of windows on the wall opposite. 
Masv, Lady Clabemcb, Ladt Maodalkm Dagses, 
Alios. Qukkm pacing the gallery. A writing-ta^ 
ble in front, Qukkn eames to the table and writes^ 
and goes again, pacify the gallery. 

Lady Clarence, Mine eyes are dim: what hath she 
written ? Read. 

Alice, "I am dying, Philip; come to me." 

Lady Magdalen. There— up and down, poor lady, up 
and down. 

Alice. And how her shadow crosses one by one 
The moonlight casements pattera'd on the wall. 
Following her like her sorrow. She tnms again. 

[QuKRM sits and utrites^ and goes again. 

Lady Clarence. What hath she written now ? 

Alice. Nothing; but "come, come, come," and all 
awry, 
And blotted by her tears. This cannot last 

[QuKxif returns, 

Mary. I whistle to the bird has broken cage, 
And all In vain. [Sitting down, 

Calais gone— Guisnes gone, too— and Philip gone. 

Lady Clarence. Dear Madam, Philip is but at the 
wars; 
I cannot doubt but that he comes again ; 
And he is with you in a measure still. 
I never look'd upon so fair a likeness 
As yonr great King in armor there, his hand 
Upon his helmet. 

[Pointing to the portrait of Philip on the waU. 

Mary, Doth he not look noble ? 

I had heard of him in battle over seas. 
And I would have my warrior all in arms. 
He suld it was not courtly to stand helmeted 
Before the Queen. He had his gracious moment, 
Altho' you'll not believe me. How ho smiles. 
As if he loved me yet 1 

Lady Clarence, And so he does. 

Mary, He never loved me— nay, he could not love 
me. 
It was his father's policy against France. 
I am eleven years older thim he, 
Poor boy. [Weeps. 

Alice. Thatwasalnstyboyoftwenty-aeven; [Aside, 
Poor enough in God's grace ! 

Mary. —And all In vain 1 

The Queen of Scots is married to the Dauphin, 
And Charles, the lord of this low world, is gone ; 
And all his wan and wisdoms past away ; 
And in a moment I shall follow him. 

Lady Clarence, Nay, dearest Lady, see your good 
physician. 

Mary, Drags— but he knows they cannot help me— 
saya 
That rest is all— tells me I must not think— 
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That I mntt rest— I shall rest by-and-by. 
Catch the wild cat, caji^e him, and when he springs 
And maims himself against the bars, say "Rest :'* 
Whj, yon mast kill him if yon wonld hare him rest- 
Dead or alive, yon cannot make him happy. 

Lady CUurtnet, Yoor Mi^Mty has lived so pare a 
life, 
And done snch mighty things by Holy Chorch, 
I tmst that Ood will make yon happy yet. 

Mary, What is the strange thing happiness? Sit 
down here ; 
Tell me thine happiest hoar. 

Lady Clarence. I will, if that 

May make yoar Grace forget yourself a little. 
There rnns a shallow brook across oar field 
For twenty miles, where the black crow files five, 
And doth so bound and babble all the way 
As if itself were happy. It was May>time, 
And I was walking with the man I loved. 
I loved him, bat I thought I was not loved. 
And both were silent, letting the wild brook 
Speak for os— till he stoop'd and gatber'd one 
From oat a bed of thick forget-ine-nots, 
Look'd hard and sweet at me, and gave it me. 
I took it, tho' I did not know I took it. 
And pnt it in my bosom, and all at once 
I felt his arms about me, aod his lips — 

Mary. O God 1 I have been too slack, too slack ; 
There are Hot Gospellers even among our guards- 
Nobles we dared not touch. We have but burnt 
The heretic priest, workmen, and women and chil- 

dren. 
Wet, fomine, ague, fever, storm, wreck, wrath— 
We have so play'd the coward : but, by God's grace, 
We'll follow Philip's leading, and set up 
The Holy Office here — gamer the wheat. 
And bum the tares with unqaenchable fire ! 
Bnml— 

Fie, what a savor ! Tell the cooks to close 
The doors of all the oflSces below. 
Latimer I 

Sir, we are private with our women here — 
Ever a rough, blunt, and nncourtly fellow— 
Thou light a torch that never will go out ! 
'Tis out— mine flames. Women, the Holy Father 
Has ta'en the legateehip fk-om oar cousin Pole — 
Was that well done ? and poor Pole pines of it, 
As I do, to the death. I am but a woman, 
I have no power. Ah, weak and meek old man, 
Seven-fold dishonored even in the sight 
Of thine own sectaries— No, no. No pardon !— 
Why, that was false : there is the right hand still 
Beckons me hence. 

Sir, you were burnt for heresy, not for treason, 
Remember that ! *Twas I and Bonner did it. 
And Pole; we are three to one. Have you found 

mercy there, 
Grant it me here ; and see he smiles and goes, 
Gentle as in life. 

A liee. Madam, who goes f King Philip r 

Mary. No, Philip comes «nd goes, but never goes. 
Women, when I am dead. 
Open my heart, and there you will find written 
Two names, Philip and Calais ; open his— 
So that he have one— 
You will find Philip only, policy, policy- 
Ay, worse than that— not one hour true to me 1 
Foul maggots crawling in a fester'd vice ! 
Adulterous to the very heart of hell. 
Hast thou a knife f 

A lice. Ay, Madam, but o' God's mercy — 

Mary. Fool, ttiink'st thou I wonld peril mine own 
soul 
By slaughter of the body f I could not, girl. 
Not this way— callons with a constant stripe, 
Unwoundable. Thy knife ! 

A liee. Take heed, take heed 1 

The blade is keen as death. 



Mary. This Philip shall not 

Stare in upon me in my haggardness ; 
Old, miserable, diseased. 
Incapable of children. Come thou down. 

iOuU out the picture and throwe it down. 
Lie there. {Waile.) O God, I have kill'd my Phlllpi 
Alice. No, 

Madam, you have but cut the canvas out ; 
We can replace it 

Mary. All is well then ; rest— 

I will to rest ; he said I must have rest. 

[Criee of " ELixABrra "in the tireet, 
A cry I What's that f EUxabeth ? revolt ? 
A new Northumberland, another Wyatt f 
I'll fight it on the threshold of the grave. 
Lady Clarence. Madam, your royal sister comes to 

see you. 
Mary. I will not see her. 
Who knows if Boleyn's daughter be my sister f 
I will see none except the priest. Your arm. 

[7V> Lady CrjkiiKHOX. 
O Saint of Aragon, with that sweet worn smile 
Among thy paUent wrinkles, help me hence. 

[Exeunt 



The Pbuest pcusee. 



Enter Blizabcth and Sim Wil- 
liam Caoiu 



Blitabeth. Good counsel yours— 

No one In waiting? Still, 
As if the chamberlain were Death himself I 
The room she sleeps in— is not this the way ? 
No, that way there are voices. Am I too late f 
Cecil. . . .God guide me lest I lose the way. 

[Exit Elizabrb. 

CeeiL Many points weather'd, many perilous ones, 
At last a harbor opens : but therein 
Sunk rocks— they need fine steering— much it is 
To be nor mad, nor bigot— have a mind — 
Not let priests' talk, or dream of worlds to be, 
Miscolor things about her— sudden touches 
For him, or him— sunk rocks ; no pasxionate foith— 
But— if let be— balance and compromise ; 
Brave, wary, sane to the heart of her— a Tudor 
School'd by the shadow of death— a Boleyn, too, 
Glancing across the Tudor— not so well. 

Enter AuoK, 

How is the good Queen now f 

Alice. Away flrom Philip. 

Back in her childhood— prattling to her mother 
Of her betrothal to the Emperor Charles, 
And childlike-Jealous of him again — and once 
She thank'd her father sweetly for his book 
Against that godless German. Ah, those days 
Were happy. It was never merry world 
In England, since the Bible came among us. 

Cecil, And who says that f 

Alioe. It Is a saying among the Catholics. 

Cecil. It never will be merry world in England, 
Till all men have their Bible, rich and poor. 

Alice, The Queen is dying, or you dare not say it. 

Enter Elizabbtb. 

Elizabeth, The Queen Is dead. 

Cecil, Then here she stands I My homage^^ 

Elizaibeth, She knew me, and acknowledged me hsf^^^ 
heir, 

Pray'd me to pay her debts, and keep the Faith ; 

Then claspt the cross, and pass'd away In peace. 

I left her lying still and beautifhl, 

More beautifal than in life. Why wonld yon vex ; 
self. 

Poor sister ? Sir, I swear I haye no heart 

To be your Queen. To reign is restless fence. 

Tierce, quart, and trickery. Peace is witti tfai 
dead. 

Her life was winter, for her spring was nipt ; 

And she loved much; pray God she be forgiven. 
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CeeiL Peace with the dead, who never were at 
peace 1 
Yet she loved one so much— I needs most say- 
That never English monarch dying left 
England so little. 

Elizabeth, Bat with Cecil's aid 

And others, if onr person be secared 
From traitor sUbs, we will make England great 



Enter ^kavt^ and other Loans of thi ComiaiL, Sis 
Ralph BAOuinALL, etc. 

Lords, Ood save Elizabeth, the Qaeen of England ! 
BagenhaU. God save the Crown : the Papacy is no 

more. 
Paget {aaide). Are we so sore of that? 
Aeelamation, Ood save the Queen ! 




TO HIS EXCELLENCY 



THE RIGHT HON. LORD LYTTON, 

VICEROY AND GOVERNORGENERAL OF INDIA. 



My dear Lord Lytton^ — After cld-wtrld rtoordt — mch a» the Bayeux iapettry and the Roman 
de Bou— Edward FreematC% ffittory of the Norman Conqued^ and your father' % Hittorieal Ro- 
mance treating of the tame timeSf have been mainly fidpful to me in writing thit Drama, Tour 
father dedicated hU ''Harold'' to my father's brother; allow me to dedicaU my ''Harold'' to 

youn^f- 

A. TENNYSON. 



SHOWDAY AT BAITLE ABBEY, 1876. 



A OASDBM here— May breath and bloom of spriog— 
The cQckoo yonder fh>iii au Bnglish elm 
Crying ** with my false egg I oTerwb^lm 
The oatlve neat : " and fancy heare the ring 
Of harness, and that deathfol arrow sing. 
And Saxon battle-axe clang on Norman helm. 
Here rose the dragon-banner of oar reidm: 



Here foaght, hiBre fell, oar Norman-slander'd kiug. 
O Garden blossoming ont of Bnglish blood ! 
O strange hate-healer Time ! We stroll and stare 
Where might made right eight hundred years ago; 
Might, right f ay good, so all things make for good- 
Bat he and he, if sonl be. soal, are where 
Each stands full face with all he did below. 
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HAROLD. 



ACT I. 



SCENE I.— LONDON. THE KING'S 
PALACE. 

(A eomet teen thrtntgh the open window.) 

Aldwyth, Oahxl, Coustixu talking together, 

Firet Courtier, Lo 1 there once more— this ia the 
serenth night I 
Ton grimly-glaring, treblO'brandlBh'd icoorge 
Of England I 
Second Courtier, Horrible 1 

Firet Courtier. Look 70a, there's a atar 

That dances in it aa mad with agony 1 
• Third Courtier, Ay, like a spirit in hell who skips 

and flies 
To right and left, and cannot scape the flame. 
Seeond Courtier, Steamed npward ft-om the nnde- 
scendable 
Abysm. 
Firet Courtier, Or floated downward flx>m the 
throne 
or Ood Almighty. 

AMwyth. Gamel, son of Orm, 

What thinkest thon this means ? 
OamsL Watf my dear lady ! 

Aldwyth, Doth this aflHght thee? 
GanuL Mightily, my dear lady 1 

Aldtpyth. Stand by me then, and look npon my 
face. 
Not on the comet. 

Enter Moxoab. 

Brother, why so palet 
Morear, It glares in heaven, it flares npon the 
Thames, 
The people are as thick as bees below, 
They ham like bees,~they cannot speak— for awe ; 
Look to the skies, then to the river, strike 
Their hearts, and hold their babies np to it 
I think that they woald Molochlxe them too, 
To have the heavens clear. 
Aldwyth, They Aright not me. 

(Bnter Lvorwin , after him Gubtb.) 

Ask thon Lord Leofwin what he thinks of this ! 

Morear, Lord Leofwin, dost thon believe that these 
Three rods of blood- red flre up yonder mean 
The doom of England and the wrath of Heaven f 

Biehop of London (paaeing). Did ye not cast with 
bestial violence 
Onr holy Norman bishops down firom all 
Their thrones In England? I alone remain. 
Why shonid not Heaven be wroth t 

Leofwin, With as, or thee f 

Biehop of London. Did ye not outlaw your arch- 
bishop Robert, 
Robert of Jami6gea— well-nigh murder him too f 
Is there no reason for the wrath of Heaven r 

Leofwin, Why then the wrath of Heaven hath three 
tails. 
The devil only one. iEaeit Bishop of Lomdok. 

{BnUr AxoHBiBHor SnoAiok.) 

Ask ofwr Archbishop. 
Stlgand should know the purposes of Heaven. 



Stigamd, Not L I cannot read the face of heaven. 
Perhaps onr vines will grow the better for it. 

Leqfwin (laughing). He can but read the King's 
face on his coins. 

Stigand, Ay, ay, yonng lord, there the King's face ia 
power. 

Ourth, O father, mock not at a public fear, 
But tell us, is this pendent hell in heaven 
A harm to England? 

Stigand, Ask it of King Edward I 

And he may tell thee, / am a harm to England. 
Old uncanonical Stigand— ask of me 
Who had my pallium from an Antipope! 
Not he the man— for in our windy world 
What's up is faith, what's down is heresy. 
Our friends, the Normans, holp to shake his chair. 
I have a Norman fever on me, son, 

And cannot answer sanely What it means? 

Ask onr broad Earl. [Jhrinting to Habold, whoentere, 

Harold {eeeing Oamel), Hail, Gamel, son of Orm ! 
Albeit no rolling stone, my good friend Gamel, 
Thon hast rounded since we met Thy life at home 
Is easier than mine here. Look ! am I not 
Work-wan, flesh-fallen ? 

Oamel. Art thou sick, good Earl f 

Harold, Sick as an autumn swallow for a voyage, 
Sick for an idle week of hawk and hound 
Beyond the seas— a change 1 When camest thoa 
hither? 

Oamel. To-day, good Earl 

Harold. Is the North quiet, Gamel ? 

OameL Nay, there be murmurs, for thy brother 
breaks us 
Unth over-taxing— quiet, ay, as yet- 
Nothing as yet 

Harold. Stand by him, mine old fHend, 

Thon art a great voice in NorUiumberland 1 
Advise him : speak him sweetly, he will hear thee. 
He is passionate, but honest Stand thou by him 1 
More talk of this to-morrow, if yon weird sign 
Not blast us in our dreams.— Well, father Stigand— 

[To SnoxND, who advaneee to him, 

Stigand (pointing to the eomet). War there, my son? 
Is that the doom of England ? 

Harold. Why not the doom of all the world as 
well? 
For all the world sees it aa well as England. 
These meteors came and went before our day, 
Not harming any : it threatens us no more 
Than French or Norman. War? the worst that fol- 
lows 
Things that seem Jerk'd out of the common rut 
Of Nature is the hot religious fool. 
Who, seeing war in heaven, for heaven's credit 
Makes it on earth : bat look, where Edward draws 
A faint foot hither, leaning upon Tostig. 
He hath learnt to love onr Tostig much of late. 

Leqfwin, And he hath learnt, despite the tiger in 
him. 
To sleek and supple himself to the King's hand. 

Ourth, I trust the kingly touch that cures the evil 
Msj serve to charm the tiger out of him. 

Leofwin, He hath as much of cat as tiger in him. 
Our Tostig loves the hand, and not the man. 

Harold, Nay ! Better die than lie ! 
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Enter Koio, Qinsiff and Tmtkl 

BdvoamL In heaven signs! 

Signs upon earth ! signs eTerywhere ! yoor Priests 
Gross, worldJy, simoniacal, auleam'd ! 
They scarce can read their Psalter : and yonr churches 
Uncoatb, onhaudsome, while in Normanland 
God speaks thro* abler Toices, as He dwells 
In statelier shrines. I say not this as being 
Half Norman-blooded, nor, as some have held, 
Becaose I love the Norman better— no, 
Bat dreading God*s revenge upon this realm 
For narrowness and coldness ; and 1 say it 
For the last time perchance, before I go 
To find the sweet refireshment of the Saints. 
I have lived a life of utter parity : 
I have ballded the great chorch of Holy Peter : 
I have wrought miracles— to God the glory— 
And miracles will in my name be wrought 
Hereafter. — I have fought the fight and go— 
I see the flashing of the gates of pearl — 
And it Is well with me, tho* some of you 
Have scom'd me-^y— but after I am gone 
Woe, woe to England 1 I have bad a vision ; 
The seven sleepers in the cave at Epbesns 
Have tum'd flrom right to left. 

Harold, My most dear Master, 

What matters? Let them turn from left to right 
And sleep again. 

JbBtig. Too hardy with thy King ! 

A life of prayer and (ksting well may see 
Deeper into the mysteriM of heaven 
Than thou, good brother. 

Aldwyth iflsUk). Sees he into thine, 

That thou wouldst have his promise for the crown f 

jadward. Tostig says true : my son, thou art too 
hard. 
Not stagger'd by this ominous earth and heaven : 
But heaven and earth are threads of the same loom, 
Play into one another, and weave the web 
That may confound thee yet. 

Harold. Nay, I trust not. 

For I have served thee long and honestly. 

Edward, I know It, son ; I am not thankless : thon 
Hast broken all my foes, lightened for me 
The weight of this poor crown, and left me time 
And peace for prayer to gain a better one. 
Twelve years of service ! England loves thee for it. 
Thou art the man to rule her ! 

Aldmyth {juide). So, not Tostig ! 

Harold. And after those twelve years a boon, my 
King, 
Respite, a holiday: thyself wast wont 
To love the chase : thy leave to set my feet 
On board, and hunt and hawk beyond the seas ! 

Edwurd. What, with this flaming horror overhead? 

Harold, Well, when it passes then. 

Edward. Ay, if it pass. 

Go not to Normandy— go not to Normandy. 

Harold, And wherefore not, my King, to Norman- 
dy? 
Is not my brother Wnlfhoth hostage there 
For my dead father's loyalty to thee ? 
I pray thee, let me hence and bring him home. 

Edward. Not thee, my son ; some other meesen- 
ger. 

Harold. And why not me, my lord, to Normandy? 
Is not the Norman Count thy (Hend and mine? 

Edward. I pray thee, do not go to Normandy. 

Harold. Because my father drove the Normans out 
Of England ?— That was many a summer gone — 
Forgotten and forgiven by them and thee. 

Edward. Harold, I will not yield thee leave to go. 

Harold. Why then to Flanders. I will hawk and 
bunt 
In Flanders. 

Edicard. Be there not fair woods and flelds 
In England? WilfU, wilfal. Go— the SainU 



Pilot and prosper all thy wandering out 
And homeward. Tostig, I am faint again. 
Son Harold, I will in and pray for thee. 

[Exit, Itaning on Tosno, and followed by 
SrtoAJd), MoaoAK, and Courtiers. 
Harold, What lies upon the mind of our good 
King, 
That he should harp this way on Normandy? 

iiueen. Brother, the King is wiser than he eeema ; 
And 1'oetig knows it ; Tostig loves the King. 
HaroUL And love should know ; and, be the King 
so wise. 
Then Tostig too were wiser than he seems. 
I love the man, but not his phantasies. 

(As-enCer Tosno.) 

Well, brother. 

When didst thon hear fW>m thy Northumbria? 

Tottig. When did I hear aught but this ^^Whm*' 
from thee? 
Leave me alone, brother, with my Northumbria : 
She is my mistress, let me look to her 1 
The King hath made me Earl ; make me not fool ! 
Nor make the King a fool, who made me Earl ! 

HaroUL Np, Tostig— lest I make myself a focri 
Who made the King who made thee, make thee 
Earl. 

ToBttg. Why chafe me then ? Thou knowest I soon 
go wild. 

Ourth. Come, come ! as yet thou art not gone so 
wild 
But thou canst hear the best and wisest of as. 

Harold. So says old Gurth, not I : yet hear I thine 
earldom, 
Tostig, hath been a kingdom. Their old crown 
Is yet a force among them, a sun set 
But leaving light enough for Alfgar's house 
To strike thee down by— nay, this ghastly glare 
May heat their fancies. 

Toatig, My most worthy brother. 

That art the quietest man in all the world- 
Ay, ay, and wise in peace and great in war- 
Pray God the people choose thee for their king ! 
But all the powers of the house of Godwin 
Are not enframed in thee. 

Harold. Thank the Saints, no! 

But thou hast drain*d them shallow by thy tolls, 
And thou art ever here about the King: 
Thine absence well may seem a want of care. 
Cliug to their love ; for, now the sons of Godwin 
Sit topmost in the fleld of England, envy. 
Like the rough bear beneath the tree, good brother; 
Walts till the man let ga 

ToMig. ■ Good counsel truly ! 

I heard from my Northumbria yesterday. 

HaroUL How goes it then with thy Northumbria ? 
Well? 

T^ottiii. And wouldst thou that it went aught else 
than well? 

Harold, I would it went as well as with mine 
earldom, 
Leofwin's and Gurth*B. 

To$tig. Ye govern milder men. 

Ourth. We have made them milder by just govern- 
ment. 

Tostig. Ay, ever give yourselves yonr own good 
word. 

Lm^fwin. An honest gift, by all the Saints, if giver 
And taker be but honest 1 but they bribe 
Each other, and so often, an honest world 
Will not believe them. 

Harold, I may tell thee, Tostig, 

I heard ttom thy Northumberland to-day. 

Tottig. From spies of thine to spy my nakedness 
In my poor North 1 

Harold, There is a movement there, 

A blind one— nothing yeL 

Totitig. Crush it at once 
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With all the power I hare I— I mnst— I will !— 
Crash it half-born 1 Fool still 1 or wisdom there, 
My wise head-chaking Harold? 

Harold. Make not thoa 

The nothing something. Wisdom, when in power 
And wisest, shoald not frown as Power, bat smile 
As kindness, watching all, till the trae mutt 
Shall make her strike as Power: hot when to 
strike— 

Toetig, O dear brother— if they prance, 
Reiu in, not lash them, lest they rear and ran 
And break both neck and axle. 

Tottig. Qood again 1 

Good coonsel, tho" scarce needed. Poar not water 
In the fhll vessel rnnniug oat at top 
To swamp the hoase. 

Leqfwin. Nor thoo be a wild thing 

Oat of the waste, to tarn and bite the hand 
Woald help thee firom the trap. 

ToBtig. Thoa playest in tane. 

Letifufin, To the deaf adder thee, that wilt not 
dance. 
However wisely charmed. 

T^tfUg. No more, no more ! 

Ourth. I likewise cry ** no more." Unwholesome 
talk 
For Godwin's hoase ! Leofwin, thoa hast a tongue 1 
Toetig, thoa lookst as thoa woaldst spring apon him. 
Saint Olaf, not while I am by I Come, come, 
Join hands, let brethren dwell in anity; 
Let kith and kin stand close as oar sbieM-wall, 
Who breaks os theaf I say thoa hast a tongae, 
And Tostig is not stoat enoagh to bear it 
Vex him not, Leofwin. 

Tostig. No, I am not vext,— 

Altho' ye seek to vex me, one and all. 

1 have to make report of my good earldom 
To the good King who gave it— not to you— 
Not any of you.— I am not vext at all. 

Harold. The King? the King is ever at hia pray- 
ers; 
In all that handles matter of the State 
I am the King. 

Tostig. That shalt thou never be 

If I can thwart thee. 

Harold. Brother, brother 1 

Toatig. Away ! iSxU Tosno. 

Quem. Spite of thia grisly star ye three must gall 
Poor Tostig. 

Leqfwin. Tostig, sister, galls himselt 
He cannot smell a rose but pricks his nose 
Against the thorn, and rails against the rose. 

Queen. 1 am the only rose of all the stock 
That never thorn'd him : Edward loves him, so 
Ye hate him. Harold always hated him. 
Why— how they fought when boys— and. Holy Mary ! 
How Harold used to beat him ! 

Harold. Why, boys will flght 

Leofwin would often fight me, and I beat him. 
Sven old Gurth would fight I had much ado 
To hold mine own against old Gurth. Old Gnrth, 
We fought like great states for grave cause; but 

Tostig— 
On a sudden— at a something— for a nothing— 
The boy would fist me hard, and when we fought 
I conqner*d, and he loved me none the less, 
Till thou wouldst get him all apart, and tell him 
That where he was but worsted, he was wrong*d. 
Ah ! thou hast taught the King to spoil him too ; 
Now the spoilt child sways both. Take heed, take 

heed; 
Thou art the Queen ; ye are boy and girl no more: 
Side not with Tostig in any violence. 
Lest thou be sideways guilty of the violence. 

Qiuen. Come, fall not foul on me. I leave thee, 
brother. 

Harold, Nay, ray good sister— 

[BaceutU Quxxir, Habold, GrRTH, and Lwowwa. 



AldtDj/th. Gamel,son of Orm, 

What thinkest thou this means? 

IPointing to the eomet. 
OameL War, my dear lady, 

War, waste, plague, famine, all malignities. 
Aldwyth. It means the fall of Tostig from his earl- 
dom. 
CfameL That were too small a matter for a comet ! 
Aldufyth. It means the lifting of the house of Alf- 

gar. 
OameL Too small 1 a comet would not show for 

thatl 
AUiwyth. Not small for thee, if thou canst com- 
pass it 
OamieL Thy love? 

Aldufyth, As much as I can give thee, man ; 

This Tostig is, or like to be, a tyrant ; 
Stir up thy people : oust him ! 
OameL And thy love? 

Aldwyth. As much as thou canst bear. 
OameL 1 can bear all. 

And not be giddy. 
Aldtffyth, No more now: to-morrow. 



SCENE IL— IN THE GARDEN. THE 
KING'S HOUSE NEAR LONDON. SUN- 
SET. 

Eniru. 

Edith. Mad for thy mate, passionate nightin- 
gale.... 

I love thee for it— ay, but stay a moment; 

He can but stay a moment : he is going. 

I fain would hear him coming 1 . . . . near me 

near. 

Somewhere— to draw him nearer with a charm 

Like thine to thine. 

{Singing.) 

Love is come with a song and a smile. 
Welcome Love with a smile and a song: 
Love can stay but a little while. 
Why cannot he stay? They call him away: 
Ye do him wrong, ye do him wrong ; 
Love will stay for a whole life-long. 

Enter Habold. 

Harold. The nightingales at Havering-in-the-bower 
Sang out their loves so loud, that Edward's prayers 
Were deafen'd, and he pray'd them dumb, and thus 
I dumb thee too, my wingless nightingale ! 

[Kiseing her. 

Edith. Thou art my music! Would their wings 
were mine 
To follow thee to Flanders! Must thou go? 

Harold. Not must, but wilL It is but for one 
moon. 

Edith. Leaving so many foes in Edward's hall 
To league against thy weal. The Lady Aldwyth 
Was here to-day, and when she touch'd on thee. 
She staromer'd in her hate ; I am sure she hatee 

thee. 
Pants for thy blood. 

• Harold. Well, I have given her cause— 

I fear no woman. 

Edith. Hate not one who felt 

Some pity for thy hater ! I am sure 
Her morning wanted sunlight, she so praised 
The convent and lone life— within the pale — 
Beyond the passion. Nay — she held with Edward, 
At least methonght she held with holy Edward, 
That marriage was half sin. 

Harold, A lesson worth 

Finger and thumb — thus {enape hia fingera). And 

my answer to it- 
See here— an interwoven H and E ! 
Take thou this ring; I will demand his ward 
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From Bdward when I come again. Ay, wonld she ? 
She to shnt up my bloeeom in Ibe dark ! 
Thon art my unn, thy cloister in mine arms. 

EdUh {taking the Hng), Yea, bat Barl Tostig— 

Harold. That's a truer fear! 

For if the North take fire, I should be back ; 
I shall be, soon enough. 

Bdah. Ay, but last night 

An evil dream that ever came and went— 

Harold. A gnat that vest thy pillow 1 Had I 
been by 
I wonld have spoil'd his horn. My girl, what waa 
it? 

Edith. Oh that thon wert not going ! 
For so roethonght it was our marriage-room. 
And while we stood together, a dead man 
Rose from behind the altar, tore away 
My marriage-ring, and rent my bridal veil ; 
And then I tnm'd, and saw the church all flird 
With dead men upright from their graves, and all 
The dead men made at thee to murder thee. 
But thon didst back thyself against a pillar, 
And strike among them with thy battle-axe- 
There, what a dream ! 

Harold. Well, well— a dream— no more ! 

Edith. Did not Heaven speak to men in dreams 
of old f 

HartM, Ay— well— of old. I tell thee what, my 
child : 
Thon hast misread this merry dream of thine. 
Taken the rifted pillara of the wood 
For smooth stone columns of the sanctuary. 
The shadows of a hundred fat dead deer 
For dead men's ghosts. True, that the battle-axe 
Waa out of place ; it should have been the bow.— 
Come, thon shalt dream no more such dreams; I 

swear it, 
By mine own eyes— and these two sapphires — these 
Twin rubies, that are amulets against all 
The kisses of all kind of womankind 
In Flanders, till the sea shall roll me back 
To tumble at thy feet. 

Mith. That would but shame me. 

Rather than make me vain. The sea may roll 
Sand, shingle, shore-weed, not the living rock 
Which guards the land. 

Harold. Except it be a soft one, 

And nndereaten to the fsll. Mine amulet 

This last upon thine eyelids, to shnt in 

A happier dream. Sleep, sleep, and thon shalt see 
My greyhounds fleeting like a beam of light. 
And hear my peregrine and her bells in heaven ; 
And other bells on earth, which yet are heaven's ; 
Oness what they be. 

Edith. He cannot guess who knows. 

Farewell, my king. 

HaroUL Not yet, hot then— my qneen. [ExeunL 

Enter Aldwtth from the thicket 

AWwyth. The kisa that charms thine eyelids into 

sleep 
Will hold mine waking. Hate himf I could love 

him 
More, tenfold, than this fearfhl child can do ; 
Oriffyth I hated : why not hate the foe 
Of England f Griffyth, when I saw him flee, 
Chased deer-like up his mountains, all the blood 
That should have only pulsed for OrifTvth, beat 
For his pursuer. I love him or think I luve him. 



If he were king of England, I his qneen, 
I might be sore cff it. Nay, I do love him— 
She must be ckHster'd somehow, lest the King 
Should yield his ward to Harold's will. Whnt 

harm? 
She hath but blood enough to live, not love.- 
When Harold goea and Tostig, shall I play 
The craftier Tostig with him ? fown upon him ? 
Chime in with all ? " O thou more saint than king !** 
And that were true enough. " O blessed relics T* 
"O Holy Peter!" If he found me thua, 
Harold might hate me ; he ia broad and honest, 
Breathing an eaay gladness.... not like Aldwyth.... 
For which I strangely love him. Should not En- 
gland 
Love Aldwyth, if she stay the feuds that part 
The sons of Godwin from the sons of Alfgar 
By such a marrying? Courage, noble Aldwyth ! 
Let all thy people bless thee 1 

Our wild Tostig, 
Edward hath made him Barl: he would be king:— 
The dog that snapt the shadow, dropt the bone.— 
I trust he may do well, this Gamel, whom 
I play upon, that he may play the note 
Whereat the dog shall howl and run, and Harold 
Hear the king's music, all alone with him. 
Pronounced bis heir of England. 

I see the goal and half the way to it 

Peace-lover is onr Harold for the sake 
Of England's wholeness— «o— to shake the North 
With earthquake and disruption — some division- 
Then fling mine own fair person in the gap 
A sacrifice to Harold, a peace-olTering, 
A scape-goat marriage — all the sins of both 
The houses on mine head— then a fair life 
And bless the Qneen of England. 

Morear {fioming from the thicket)* Art thon asaured 
By this, that Harold loves but Edith ? 

Aldwyth. Morear 1 

Why creepst thon like a timorona beaat of prey 
Out of the bush by night ? 

Morear. I follow'd thee. 

Aldutyth. Follow my lead, and I will make thee Ear!. 

Morear. What lead then? 

AUwyth. Thon shalt flash it secretly 

Among the good Northumbrian folk, that I— 
That Harold loves me— yea, and presently 
That I and Harold are betroth'd— and last- 
Perchance that Harold wrongs me ; tho' I wonld not 
That it should come to that. 

Morear. I will both flash 

And thunder for thee. 

A Uwvth. I said ** secretly ; " 

It is the flaah that murders, the poor thunder 
Never harm'd head. 

Morear. But thunder may bring down 

That which the flaah hath stricken. 

Aldteyth. Down with Tostig! 

That flrst of all.— And when doth Harold go? 

Morear. To-morrow— Arat to Boaham, then to Flan- 
dera. 

Aldwyth. Not to come back till Tostig shril have 
shown 
And redden'd with his people's blood the teeth 
That shall be broken by us— yea, and thou 
Chair'd in his place. Good-night, and dream thyself 
Their chosen lEarL [Exit Alpwytil 

Morear. Earl flrst, and after that 

Who knows I may not dream myself their king I 
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ACT IL 



SCENE I.— SEASHORE. PONTHIEU. 

NIGHT. 

Hakold and his Men tvreeked, 

Harold. Friends, in that last inhospitable plnng^ 
Oar boat hath bnrst her ribs ; bat oars are whole ; 
I have bat bark'd my bands. 

AttendanL I dng: mine into 

My old fast friend the shore, and cliug^ing thas 
Felt the remorseless oatdraaj^ht of the deep 
Hani like a great strong fellow at my legs, 
And then I rose and ran. The blast that came 
So suddenly hath fallen as suddenly— 
Pat thoa the comet and this blast together— 

Harold. Pnt thoa thyself and mother-wit together. 
Be not a fool ! 

iEnter Fishermen ttUh torches, Harold going t^ to 
one of them, Rolt.) 

Wicked sea-wlll-o'-the-wisp ! 
Wolf of the shore I dog, with thy lylug lights 
Thoa hast betray 'd as on these rocks of thine ! 

Bolf. Ay, bat thoa liest as load as the black her- 
ring-pond behind thee. We be fishermen ; I came to 
tee after my nets. 

Harold. To drag ns into them. Fishermen f devils I 
Who, while ye fish for men with yonr false fires, 
Let the great Devil fish for yonr own soals. 

Ro{f. Nay then, we be liker the blessed Apostles; 
they were fishers of men. Father Jean says. 

Harold. I hsd iiefer that the fish had swallowed me, 
Like Jonah, than have known there were snch devils. 
WbaVs to be done? 

ITo his Men— goes apart with them. 

Fisherman. Rolf, what fish did swallow Jonah ? 

Roif. A whale ! 

Fishemunu Then a whale to a whelk we have 
swallowed the King of England. I saw him over 
there. Look thee, Rolf, when I was down in the fe- 
rer, she was down with the hanger, and thoa didst 
stand by her and give her thy crabs, and set her np 
Again, till now, by the patient Saints, she's as crabb'd 
as ever. 

JM/. And ni glye her my crabs again, when thoa 
art down again. 

Fisherman. I thank thee, Rolf. Ran thoa to Count 
Ony : he is hard at hand. Tell him what bath crept 
into our creel, and he will fee thee as freely as he will 
wrench this ouUander*s ransom out of him — and why 
not f for what right had he to get himself wrecked 
on another man's land? 

Rol/. Thoa art the human -heariedest, Christian- 
charitiest of all crab -catchers! Share and share 
alike! * [Exit. 

Harold {to Fisherman). Fellow, dost thoa catch 
crabs? 

FisJierman. As few as I may in a wind, and less 
than I would in a calm. Ay I 

Harold. I have a mind that thon shalt catch no 
more. 

Fisherman. How? 

Harold, I have a mind to brain thee with mine axe. 

Finherman, Ay| do, do, and our great Count-crab 
will makfe his nippers meet in thine heart; he'll 
sweat it oat of thee, he'll sweat it out of thee. Look, 
be's here! He'll speak for himself I Hold thine 
own, if thoa ^nst I 



Bnter Guy, Coumt of Poktbivu. 

Harold, Guy, Count of Ponthien ! 

Otty* Harold, Earl of Wessex ! 

Harold, Thy villains with their lying lights have 
wreck'd as ! 

€h$tj. Art thou not Earl of Wessexf 

Harold, In mine earldom 

A man may hang gold bracelets on a bnsh, 
And leave them for a year, and coming back 
Find them again. 

Ouy. Thon art a mighty man 

In thine own earldom ! 

Harold. Were snch ronrderous liars 

In Wessex— if I caaght them, they should hang 
Cllff-gibbeted for sea-marks; our sea-mew 
Winging their only wail ! 

Ouy. Ay, but my men 

Hold that the shipwreckt are accursed of Ood ;-> 
What hinders me to hold with mine own men? 

Harold. The Christian manhood of the man who 
reigns! 

Guy, Ay, rave thy worst, but in our oubliettes 
Thon Shalt or rot or ransom. Hale him hence ! 

[To one of his Attendants. 
Fly thoa to William ; tell him we have Harold. 



SCENE IL— BAYEUX. PALACE. 
CoDJtT Wn.LiAjf and William Malst. 

WiUiam, We hold our Saxon woodcock in the 
springe. 
But he l)egins to flutter. As I think, 
Ho was thine host in England when I went 
To visit Edward. 

Malet Yea, and there, my lord. 

To make allowance for their rougher fashions, 
I found him all a noble host should be. 

William. Thou art his friend: thou know'st my 
claim on England 
Thro' Edward's promise: we have him in the^ toils. 
And it were well if thoa shoaldst let him feel 
How dense a fold of danger nets him round, 
So that he bristle himself against my will. 

Malet What would I do, my lord, if I were yon f 

William. What wouldst thoa do? 

Malet My lord, he is thy gnest 

William, Nay, by the splendor of Ood, no guest 
of mine. 
He came not to see me, had past me by 
To bunt and hawk elsewhere, save for the fate 
Which hunted Aim when that nn-Saxon blast. 
And bolts of thunder moulded in high heaven 
To serve the Norman purpose, drave and crack'd 
His boat on Ponthien beach ; where our friend Guy 
Had wrung his ransom from him by the rack. 
But that I stept between and parchased him. 
Translating his captivity from Qny 
To mine own hearth at Bayeux, where he sits 
My ransom'd prisoner. 

MaUt Well, if not with gold, 

With golden deeds and iron strokes that brought 
Thy war with Brittany to a goodlier close 
Than else had been, he paid his ransom back. 

William. So that henceforth they are not like to 
league 
With Harold against me. 
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MalsL A marvel, how 

H9 frum the liquid tands of Coesnon 
Haled thy shore-ewallow'd, armor'd Normans up 
To flg^ht for thee again ! 

WiUiam. Perchance against 

Their sarer, save thoa save him f^om himself. 

MaleL Bat I should let him home again, my lord. 

WiUianu Simple ! let fly the bird within the hand, 
To catch the bird again within the bnshl 
No. 

Smooth thon my way, before he clash with me; 
I want his voice in England for the crown. 
I want thy voice with him to bring him roond ; 
And being brave he mast be subtly cow'd, 
And being truthfbl wrought upon to swear 
Vows that he dare not break. England oar own 
Thro* Harold's help, he shall be my dear friend 
As well as thine, and thoa thyself shalt have 
Large lordship there of lands and territory. 

MaUL I knew thy purpose ; he and Wnlfnoth never 
Have met, except in public ; shall they meet 
In private? I have often talk'd with Wnlfnoth, 
And stuffed the boy with fears that these may act 
On Harold when they meet 

WUliam, Then let them meet! 

Malet. I can but love this noble, honest Harold. 

WUUam. Love him 1 why not ?• thine is a loving 
office. 
I have commissioned thee to save the man : 
Help the good ship, showing the sunken rock. 
Or he is wreckt fur ever. 

ErUer Wiluah Rmrus. 

WiUiam B^fus, Father. 

William, Well, boy. 

WiUiam RufuM. They have taken away the toy thoa 
gavest me. 
The Norman knight. 

WiUiam. Why, boy f 

WiUiam Rt{fua. Because I broke 

The horse's leg— it was mine own to break ; 
I like to have my toys, and break them toa 

WiUiam, Well, thou sholt have another Norman 
knight I 

WUliam RtifuB, And may I break his legs? 

WiUiam. Yea,— get thee gone I 

WiUiam Rtifua, 1*11 tell them I have had my way 
with thee. lExU. 

MaUL I never knew thee check thy will for aught 
Save for the prattling of thy little ones. 

WiUiam. Who shall be kings of England. I am heir 
Of England by the promise of her King. 

M(UeL But there the great Assembly choose their 
King, 
The choice of England is the voice of England. 

Wmiam, I will be King of England by the laws, 
The choice, and voice of England. 

Malet Can that be f 

WiUiam* The voice of any people is the sword 
That guards them, or the sword that beats them 

down. 
Here comes the would-be what I will be — king- 
like. ... 
Tho' scarce at ease ; for, save our meshes break. 
More king«like he than like to prove a king. 

{Enter Habold, muting^ toith his eyes on the ground.) 

He sees me not— and yet he dreams of me. 

Earl, wilt thou fly my falcons this fair day? 

They are of the best, strong-wing'd ngainst the wind. 

Harold {looking up tuddenly^ having caught but the 
last word). Which way does it blow? 

wmiam. Blowing for England, haf 

Not yet. Thou hast not learnt thy quarters here. 
The winds so cross and jostle among these towers. 

Harold. Count of the Normans, thou hast ransomed 
us, 
Malntain'd, and entertain'd us royally I 



William, And thon for us hast fought as loyally, 
Which binds us fk-iendship-fast for everl 

Harold. Gk>od ! 

But lest we turn the scale of courtesy 
By too much pressure on it, I would fain. 
Since thou bast promised Wnlfnoth home with us. 
Be home again with Wulfhoth. 

Waiiam. Stay— as yet 

Thou hast but seen how Norman bands can strike, 
But walked our Norman field, scarce touched or 

tasted 
The splendors of our Court. 

Harold, I am in no mood : 

I should be as the shadow of a clood 
Crossing your lighL 

William, Nay, rest a week or two. 

And we will fill thee full of Norman eun. 
And send thee back among thine island mists 
With laughter. 

Harold. Count, I thank thee, but had ratho 

Breathe the free wind from off our Saxon duwn«, 
Tho' charged with all the wet of all the west. 

WiUiam. Why, if thou wilt, so let it be— thou shalL 
That were a graceless hospitality 
To chain the ft-ee guest to the banquet-board: 
To-morrow we wiH ride with thee to Harfleur, 
And see thee shipt, and pray in thy behalf 
For happier homeward winds than that which 

crack'd 
Thy bark at Ponthien,— yet to us, in faith, 
A happy one, — whereby we came to know 
Thy valor and thy value, noble earl. 
Ay, and perchance a happy one for thee, 
Provided— I will go with thee to-morrow — 
Nay— but there be conditions, easy ones. 
So thou, fair friend, will take them easily. 

Enter Paos. 

Page, My lord, there is a post f^om over the eefts 
With news for thee. [&nl Page. 

WUlittim, Come, Malet, let ns hear ! 

[Exeunt Coitkt William and Malit. 
Harold. Conditions f What conditions f pay him 
back 
His ransom f ** easy " — that were easy— nay — 
No money-lover he 1 What said the King f 
** I pray you do not go to Normandy.*' 
And fate hath blown me hither, bound me too 
With bitter obligation to the Count- 
Have I not fought it out? What did he mean? 
There lodged a gleaming grimness in his eyea, 
Gave his shorn smile the lie. The walls oppress me, 
And yon huge keep that hinders half the heaven. 
Free air ! free field ! 

[Movee to go out. A Man-at-arms folUnee him. 
Harold (to the Man-at-arms). I n^d thee not Why 

dost thou follow mef 
Man-at-arma, I have the Count's commands to fol- 
low thee. 
Harold. What then ? Am I in danger in this court? 
Jfart-a^arm«. 1 cannot tell. I have the Count's 

commands. 
Harold. Stand out of earshot then, and keep me 
still 
In eyeshot 
Manrot-arme, Yea, lord Harold. {Withdrmti. 

HanM. And ann*d men 

Ever keep watch beside my chamber door, 
And if I walk within the lonely wood. 
There is an arm'd man ever glides behind ! * 

{Enter Malxt.) 

Why am I foUow'd, haunted, harassed, watchM r 
See' yonder 1 [Pointing to the Man-at-aone. 

MaleL Tis the good Counts care for thee ! 

The Normans love thee not, nor thou the Norman^ 
Or— so they deem. 

Hairold, But wherefore is the wind. 
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Which way soever the Tane-arrow swing, 
Not ever Cuir for England f Why but now 
He said (tboa heardst him) that I most not hence 
Save on conditions. 

MaleL So in trath he said. 

Harotd, Malet, thy mother was an Englishwoman ; 
There somewhere beats an English pnlse in thee 1 

Malet, Well— for my mother's sake I love yoor En- 
gland, 
Bat fur my father I love Normandy. 

Harold. Speak for thy mother's sake, and tell me 
trae. 

MaleL Then for my mother's sake, and England's 
sake 
That BQffers in the daily want of thee, 
Obey the Count's conditions, my good friend. 

Harold. How, Malet, if they be not honorable ! 

Malet. Seem to obey them. 

Harold, Better die than lie 1 

Malet. Choose therefore whether thou wilt have 
thy conscience 
White as a maiden's hand, or whether England 
Be shatter'd into fragments. 

Harold. News from England? 

Jfa2«t Morcar and Edwin have stirr'd up the Thanes 
Against thy brother Tostig's governance; 
And all the North of Humber is one storm. 

HarokL I should be there, Malet, I should be there I 

MaleU And Tostig in his own hall on suspicion 
Hath massacred the Thane that was his guest, 
Gamel, the son of Orm : and there be more 
As villainously slain. 

Harold, The wolfl the beast! 

HI news for guests, ha, Malet I More f What more r 
What do they say? did Edward know of this? 

Jfolet They say, his wife was knowing and abetting. 

Harold. They say, his wife t— To marry, and have 
no husband 
Makes the wife fool. My Ood, I should be there, 
ril hack my way to the sea. 

MaleL Thou canst not, Harold ; 

Our Duke is all between thee and the sea. 
Oar Duke is all about thee like a God; 
All passes block'd. Obey him, speak him fklr, 
For he is only debonair to those 
That follow where he leads, but stark as death 
To those that cross him.— Look thou, here is Wulf- 

noth! 
I leave thee to thy talk with him alone ; 
How wan, poor lad 1 how sick and sad for home 1 

[ExU Malet. 

Harold {muttering). Go not to Normandy— go not 
to Normandy ! 

(Enter WuLrNom.) 

Poor brother I still a hostage 1 

Wulfnoth. Tea, and I 

Shall see the dewy kiss of dawn no more 
Hake blush the maiden-white of our tall cliiA, 
Nor mark the sea-bird rouse himself and hoyer 
Above the windy ripple, and fill the sky 
With free searlaughter— never— save indeed 
Thou canst make yield this iron-mooded Duke 
To let me go. 

Harold. Why, brother, so he will ; 

Bat on conditions. Canst thou guess at tbemf 

Wulfnoth. Draw nearer,— I was in the corridor; 
I saw him coming with his brother Odo 
The Bayeux bishop, and I hid myself. 

Harold, They did thee wrong who made thee host- 
age; thou 
Wast ever fearftiL 

Wu^fnot/u And he spoke— I heard him— 

** This Harold is not of the royal blood, 
Can have no right to the crown," and Odo said, 
*' Thine is the right, for thine the might; he is here, 
And yonder is thy keep." 

Harold. No, Wulfnoth, no. 



Wulfnoth. And William laugh'd and swore that 
might was right. 
Far as he knew in this poor world of ours — 
** Marry, the Saints must go along with us. 
And, brother, we will find a way,** said he — 
Tea, yea, he would be King of England. 

Harold, Never ! 

Wul/noth. Tea, but thou must not this wuy an- 
swer him. 

Harold. Is it not better still to speak the truth ? 

Wulfnoth. Not here, or thou wilt never hence nur I ; 
For in the racing towards this golden goal 
He turns not right or left, but tramples flat 
Whatever thwarte him; hast thou never heard 
His savagery at Alenpon,— the town 
Hung out raw hides along their walls, and cried 
"Work for*ihe tanner." 

Harold. That had anger'd me 

Had I been WillianL 

Wul/noth. Nay, but he had prisoners, 

He tore their eyes out, sliced their hands away. 
And flung them streaming o'er the battlements 
Upon the beads uf those who walk'd within — 
Oh, speak him fair, Harold, for thine own sake. 

Harold. Tour Welshman says, " The Truth against 
the World," 
Much more the truth against myselt 

Wulfnoth. Thyself? 

But for my sake, O brother ! oh ! for my sake ! 

Harold, Poor Wulfnoth ! do they not entreat thee 
well? 

Wulfnoth, I see the blackness of my dungeon loom 
Across their lamps of revel, and beyond 
The merriest murmurs of their banquet clank 
The shackles that will bind me to the wall. 

Harold. Too fearful still ! 

WtUfnoth, Oh no, no— speak him fair I 

Call it to temporize, and not to lie ; 
Harold, I do not counsel thee to lie. 
The man that hath to foil a murderous aim 
May, surely, play with words. 

Harold. Words are the man. 

Not ev'n for thy sake, brother, would 1 lie. 

Wu^frioth. Then for thine Edith ? 

Harold. There thou prick'st me deep. 

WtU/notK And for our Mother England ? 

Harold. Deeper still. 

Wulfnoth. And deeper still the deep-down oubliette, 
Down thirty feet below the smiling day— 
In blackness — dogs' food thrown upon thy head. 
And over thee the suns arise and set. 
And the lark sings, the sweet stars come and go. 
And men are at their markets, in their fields. 
And woo their loves and have forgotten thee ; 
And thou art upright in thy living grave, 
Where there is barely room to shift thy side. 
And all thine England hath forgotten thee; 
And he our lazy-pious Norman King, 
With all his Normans round him once again. 
Counts his old beads, and hath forgotten thee. 

Harold. Thou art of my blood, and so methinks, 
my boy. 
Thy fears infect me beyond reason. Peace ! 

Wulfnoth. And then our fiery Tostig, while thy 
hands 
Are palsied here, if his Northumbrians rise 
And hurl him from them— I have heard the Normans 
Count upon this conftision— may he not make 
A league with William, so to bring him back ? 

Harold. That lies within the shadow of the chance. 

Wul/noth. And like a river in flood thro' a burst 
dam 
Descends the ruthless Norman— our good king 
Kneels mumbling some old bone— our helpless folk 
Are wash'd away, wailing, in their own blood— 

Harold. Wailing! not warring? Boy, thou hast 
forgotten 
That thou art English. 
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WuJ/noth. Then onr modest women — 

I know the Norman license— thine own Bdith— 
Harold. No more! I will not hear thee— William 

coroee. 
Wujfnoth, I dare not well be seen in talk with 
thee. 
Make thou not mention that I spake with thee. 

[Hows avKty to the back qf the ttage. 

Enter William, Malbt, and Officer. 

Ojfletr. We haye the man that raird against thy 
birth. 

WUliam. Tear ont his tongne. 

Ofieer. He shall not rail again. 

He said that be should see confasiun fail 
On thee and on thine boose. 

fl^illiam. Tear ont bis eyes, 

And plnnge him into prison. 

Ojfieer, It shall be done. 

IBaeit Officer. 

WiUiam. Look not amised, fiiir earl ! Better leave 
undone 
Than do by halves— tongneless and eyeless, prison'd— 

Harold. Better methinks have slain the man at 
once! 

fl^illiam. We have respect for man's immortal sonl, 
We seldom take man's life, except in war : 
It frights the traitor more to maim and blind. 

Harold. In mine own land I should have scom'd 
the man, 
Or lasb'd his rascal back, and let him go. 

William. And let him go f Tu slander thee again ! 
Tet in thine own land in thy father's day 
They blluded my young kinsman, Alfred— ay. 
Some said it was thy lather's deed. 

Harold. They lied. 

WUUam. But thou and he— whom at thy word, for 
thou 
Art known a speaker of the truth, I free 
From this foul charge— 

Harold. Nay, nay, he freed himself 

By oath and compurgation from the charge. 
The King, the lords, the people clear'd hiii\ of it. 

William. But thou and he drove our good Nor- 
mans out 
From England, and this rankles in us yet. 
Archbishop Robert hardly scaped with life. 

Harold. Archbishop Robert 1 Robert the Arch- 
bishop 1 
Robert of Jnmi^ges, he that— 

MaUt Qniet ! quiet ! 

Harold. Count 1 if there sat within thy Norman 
chair 
A ruler all for England— one who flll'd 
All offices, all bishopricks with English— 
We could not move fh)ra Dover to the Hnmber 
Saving thro' Norman bishopricks— I say 
Te would applaud that Norman who should drive 
The stranger to the fiends I 

William. Why, that is reason ! 

Warrior thou art, and mighty wise withal ! 
Ay, ay, but many among our Norman lords 
Hate thee for this, and press npon me — saying 
Ood and the sea have given thee to our hands— 
To plunge thee into life-long prison here:— 
Tet I bold out against them, as I may. 
Yea— would hold ont, yea, tho* they should revolt— 
For thou hast done the battle in my cause; 
I am thy fastest friend in Normandy. 

Harold. I am doubly bound to thee. . . .if this be sa 

William. And I would bind thee more, and would 
myself 
Be bounden to thee more. 

Harold. Then let me hence 

With Wulftaoth to King Edward. 

William. So we will. 

We hear he hath not long to live. 

Harold. It may be. 



WUUam, Why, then, the heir of England, who is 
her 

Harold. The Athellng is nearest to the throne. 

William. But sickly, slight, half-witted and a child. 
Will England have him King? 

Harold. It may be, no. 

WUliam. And hath King Edward not pronoun 
his heirf 

Harold. Not that I know. 

William. When be was here in Normandy, 

He loved us and we him, because we found him 
A Norman of the Normans. 

Harold. So did we. 

William. A gentle, gracious, pure and saintly man ! 
And grateful to the hand that shielded him. 
He promised that if ever he were King 
In England, he would give his kingly voice 
To me as bis successor. Knoweet thon thisf 

Harold. I learn it now. 

WUliam. Thou knowest I am his coosId, 

And that my wife descends firom Alfred f 

Harold. Ay. 

William. Who hath a better claim then to the 
crown 
So that ye will not crown the Athellng f 

Harold. None that I know. . . .if that but hung npon 
King Edward's will. 

William. Wilt thou uphold my chiim! 

MaUt {aside to Harold). Be careftil of thine an- 
swer, my good friend. 

Wu{fnoth {aeide to Harold). Oh, Harold ! for my 
sake and for thine own 1 

Harold. Ay.... if the King have not revoked his 
promise. 

Wiaiam. But hath he done it then f 

Harold. Not that I know. 

WUUam. Good, good, and thon wilt help me to the 
crown. 

Harold. Ay if the Witan will consent to this. 

WUliam. Thou art the mightiest voice in England, 
man. 
Thy voice will lead the Witan— shall I have it? 

WuJfnoth (aside to Harold). Oh, Harold I if thon 
love thine Edith, ay. 

Harold. Ay, if— 

MaUl {aside to Harold). Thine "ifii** will tear 
thine eyes ont— ay. 

WUliam. 1 ask thee, wilt thon help me to the 
crown? 
And I will make thee my great Bart of Earls, 
Foremost in England and in Normandy; 
Thon Shalt be verily King— all but the name— 
For I shall most sojourn in Normandy ; 
And thon be my vice-king in England. Speak. 

Wulfnoth {aside to Harold). Ay, brother— for the 
sake of England— ay. 

Harold. My lord— 

Malet {aside to Harold). Take heed now. 

Harold. Ay. 

WUliam. 1 am content. 

For thou art truth ftil, and thy word thy bond. 
To-morrow will we ride with thee to Harfieur. 

{Exit WiLLLAJi. 

MaleL Harold, I am thy friend, one life with thee. 
And even as I should bless thee saving mine, 
I thank thee now for having saved thyself. 

lExU Malkt. 

Harolds For having lost myself to save myself. 
Said *'ay" when I meant "no," lied like a lad 
That dreads the pendent scourge, said **ay" for 

"no I" 
Ay ! no 1— he hath not bound me by an oath — 
Is "ay" an oath? Is "ay" strong as an oath? 
Or is it the same sin to break my word 
As break mine oath f He call'd my word my bond ! 
He is a liar who knows I am a liar, 
And makes believe that lie believes my word — 
The o'ime be on his head— not bounden— no. 
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iSuddenly doort are Jlung open^ diseovering 
in an inner heUl Coumt William in hie 
state robes, seated upon his throne, &«- 
tween two Bishops, Odo or Batkdx being 
one: in the centre of the hall an ark cov- 
ered with doth of gold ; and on either side 
qf it the Norman bturons. 

Enter a Jailor before Wiuaam'b throne. 

WiUiam {to Jailor). KnaTe, hast thoa let thy pris- 
oner scape? 
Jailor. Sir Coant, 

He had hat oue foot, he most have hopt away, 
Yea, some familiar spirit mast have help'd him. 

WHUam. Woe, koare, to thy familiar aod to thee I 
Give me thy keys. iThey fall dashing. 

Nay, let them lie. Stand there and wait my will. 

[7Ae Jailor idands aside. 
Wmiam, {to Hardd). Hast thon sach trustless jailors 

in thy North f 
Harold. We have few prisoners in mine earldom 
there. 
So less chance for fklse keepers. 

WiUiam. We have heard 

Of thy Just, mild, and equal governance ; 
Honor to thee ! thon art perfect in all honor ! 
Thy naked word thy bond ! confirm it now 
Before onr gathered Norman baronage, 
For they will not believe thee— as I believe. 

IDsseendsfrom his throne and Hands by the ark. 
Let all men here bear witness of onr bond I 

iBsdoons to Habold, who advances. Enter 
Malxt behind him. 
Lay thon thy hand apon this golden pall 1 
Behold the Jewel of Saint Pancratios 
Woven into the gold. Swear thon on this t 
Harold. What shoald I swear? Why should I 

swear on this? 
WHliam {savagdy). Swear thon to help me to the 

crown of England. 
Malet {whispering Harold). My friend, thon hast 

gone too for to palter now. 
Wulfnoth {whispering Harold). Swear thon to-day; 

to-morrow Is thine own. 
Harold. I swear to help thee to the crown of En- 
gland.... 
According as King Edward promises. 

WiUiam. Thon most swear absolutely, noble EarL 
Malet {whispering). Delay Is death to thee, rain to 

England. 
Wulfnoth {whispering). Swear, dearest brother, I 

beseech thee, swear! 
Harold (putting his hand on the jewel), I swear to 

help thee to the crown of England. 
WiUiam, Thanks, trnthAil Earl ; I did not doabt 
thy word. 
Bat that my barons might believe thy word, 
And that the Holy Saints of Normandy, 
When thon art home in England with thine own, 
Might strengthen thee in keeping of thy word, 
I made thee swear.— Show him by whom he hath 
sworn. 



[The two Bishops advance, and raise the 
doth of gold. The bodies and bones of 
Saints are seen lying in the ark. 
The holy bones of all the Canonized 
From all the holiest shrines in Normandy ! 

Harold. Horrible ! [They let the doth fall again. 

WUliam, Ay, for thon hast sworn an oath 
Which, if not kept, would make the hard earth rive 
To the very Devil's horns, the bright sky cleave 
To the very feet of Ood, and send her hosts 
Of ii^nred Saints to scatter sparks of plague 
Thro' all your cities, blast your infants, dash 
The torch of war among yoar standing corn, 
Dabble your hearths with your own blood.— Enoagh ! 
Thou wilt not break it 1 I, the Count— the King— 
Thy fHend— am grateftil for thine honest oath. 
Not coming fiercely like a conqueror, now, 
But softly as a bridegroom to his own. 
For I shall rule according to your laws. 
And make your ever-Jarring Earldoms move 
To music and in order— Angle, Jute, 
Dane, Saxon, Norman, help to build a throne 
Out-towering hers of France — The wind is fair 
For England now.... To-night we will be merry. 
To-morrow will I ride with thee to Harfieur. 

[Exeunt William and all the Norman bar- 
ons, etc, 

Harold. To-night we will be merry— and to-mor- 
row — 
Jaggler and bastard— bastard— he hates that most — 
William the tanner's bastard ! Would he beard mc^! 

Ood, that I were in some wide, waste field 
With nothing but my battle-axe and him 

To spatter his brains t Why let earth rive, gulf in 
These cursed Normans— yea, and mine own self. 
Cleave heaven, and send thy saints that I may say 
Ev'n to their faces, " If ye side with William, 
Te are not noble." How their pointed fingers 
Glared at me ! Am I Harold, Harold son 
Of our great Godwin f Lo 1 I touch mine arms. 
My limbs — ^they are not mine — they are a liar's— 

1 mean to be a liar— I am not l)ound— 
Stigand shall give me absolution for it- 
Did the chest move r did it move ? I am utter cra- 
ven! 

O Wulfnoth, Wnlftaoth, brother, thou hast betrayed 
me! 
Wulfnoth. Forgive me, brother^ I will live here and 
die. 

Enter Page. 

Page. My lord I the Duke awaits thee at the ban- 
quet. 
Harold, Where they eat dead men's fiesh, and 

drink their blood. 
Page. My lord— 

Harold. I know your Norman cookery is so spiced, 
It masks all this. 
Page. My lord 1 thou art white as death. 

Harold. With looking on the dead. Am I so 
white? 
Thy Duke will seem the darker. Hence, I follow. 

[ExeunL 
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SCENE I.— THE KING'S PALACE. 
LONDON. 

Euco Edwakd dying on a eouch, and by him $tand- 
ing the Qcbkn, Habold, Abohbibhop Stioand, 
QuBTH, LBorwiH, Aboubimhop Aldbkd, Aldwtth, 
and Bi>rTH. 

Stigand. Sleeping or dying there f If this be 
death, 
Then oar great Council wait to crown thee King- 
Come hither, I hare a power ; [To Habold. 
They call me near, for I am close to thee 
And England— I, old shriveird Stigand, I, 
Dry a« au old wood-fangoa on a dead tree, 
I have a power ! 

See here this little key abont my neck 1 
There lies a treasure buried down in Ely; 
If e'er the Norman grow too hard for thee, 
Ask me for this at thy most need, son Harold, 
At thy most need— not sooner. 

Harold. So I will. 

Stigand. Red gold— a hundred purses— yea, and 
morel 
If thou canst make a wholesome use of these 
To chink against the Norman, I do believe 
My old crook*d spine would bud out two young 

wings 
To fly to heaven straight with. 

Harold. Thank thee, father 1 

Thou art English; Edward too is English now, 
He hath clean repented of his Normanism. 

Stigand. Ay, as the libertine repents who cannot 
Make done undone, when thro' his dying sense 
Shrills ** lost thro* thee." They hare buUt their cas- 
tles here; 
Our priories are Norman ; the Norman adder 
Hath bitten us ; we are poison'd : our dear England 
Is demi-Norman. He! — 

[Pointing to King Edwabd, sleeping. 

Harold. I would I were 

As holy and as passionless as he ! 
That I might rest as calmly ! Look at him— 
The rosy foce, and long down-silvering benrd. 
The brows unwrinkled as a summer mere.— 

Stigand. A summer mere with sudden wreckftil 
gusts 
From a side-gorge. Passionless f How he flamed 
When Tostig's anger'd earldom flung him ! Nay, 
He fain had calcined all Northumbria 
To one black ash, but that thy patriot passion. 
Siding with our great Council against Tostig, 
Out-pa86ion*d his I Holy? ay, ay, forsooth, 
A conscience for his own soul, not his realm ; 
A twilight conscience lighted thro' a chink ; 
Thine by the sun ; nay, by some sun to be. 
When all the world hath learnt to speak the truth. 
And lying were self-murder by that state 
Which was the exception. 

Harold. Tl)at sun may Qod speed ! 

Stigand. Come, Harold, shake the cloud off I 

Harold. Can I, father? 

Our Tostig parted cursing me and England ; 
Our sister hates us for his banishment; 
He hath gone to kindle Norway against England, 
And WnlTnoth is alone in Normandy. 
For when I rode with William down to Harfleur, 
"Wulfnoth is sick," he said; "he cannot follow;" 
Then with that (Hendly-flendly smile of his, 



** We have learnt to love him, let hfm a little longer 
Remain a hostage for the loyalty 
Of Godwin's house." As far as touches Wulfhoth, 
I that so prized plain word and naked truth 
Have slnn'd against it— all in vain. 

Leqfwin. Good brother, 

By all the truths that ever priest hath preach'd. 
Of all the lies that ever men have lied. 
Thine is the pardonablest. 

Harold. May be so ! 

I think it so, I think I am a fool 
To think it can be otherwise than so. 

Stigand. Tut, tut, I have absolved thee ; dost thou 
scorn me, 
Because I had my Canterbury pailinm 
From one whom they dispopedf 

Harold. No, Stigand, no ! 

Stigand. Is naked truth actable in true life ? 
I have heard a saying of thy father Godwin, 
That, were a man of state nakedly true. 
Men would but take him for the craftier liar. 

Leqfwin. Be men less delicate than the Devil hhn- 
self? 
I thought that naked Troth would shame the Devil, 
The Devil is so modest 

Ourth. He never said it ! 

Leqftdn. Be thou not stupid-honest, broths* Garth ! 

Harold. Better to be a liar's dog, and hold 
My master honest, than believe that lying 
And ruling men are fatal twins that cannot 
Move one without the other. Edward wakes!— 
Dazed— he hath seen a vision. 

Edvoard. The green tree! 

Then a great Angel past along the highest, 
Crying "the doom of England," and at once 
He stood beside me, in his grasp a sword 
Of lightnings, wherewithal he cleft the tree 
From off the bearing trunk, and hurl'd it from him 
Three fields away, and then he dash'd and drenched, 
He dyed, he soak'd the trunk with human blood, 
And brought the sunder'd tree again, and set it 
Straight on the trunk, that thus baptized in blood 
Grew ever high and higher, beyond my seeing. 
And shot out sidelong boughs across the deep 
That dropt themselves, and rooted in far itles 
Beyond my seeing: and the great Angel rose 
And past again along the highest, crying 
" The doom of England !"— Tostig, raise my head ! 

iFaUt hack aenteUts. 

Harold {raising him). Let Harold serve for Tostig! 

Queen, Harold served 

Tostig so ill, he cannot serve for Tostig! 
Ay, raise his head, for thou hast laid it low ! 
The sickness of our saintly King, for whom 
My prayers go up as thsi as my tears fall, 
I well believe, hath mainly drawn itself 
From lack of Tostig— thou hast banish'd him. 

Harold. Nay— but the Council, and the King him- 
self! 

Queen. Thou hatest him, hatest hiuL 

Harold {coldly). Ay— Stigand, nsriddle 

This vision, canst thou f 

Stigand. Dotage ! 

Eduford {starting tq>). It is flnish'd. 

I have built the Lord a house— the Lord hath dwelt 

In daiimess. I have built the Lord a house 

Palms, flowers, pomegranates, golden cherubim 

With twenty-cubit wings from wall to wall — 

I have built the Lord a house— sing, Asaph ! clash 
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The cymbal, Heman ! blow tbe trampet, prieet ! 
Fall, cload, and fill the house— lol my two pillars, 
Jachln and Boas t— [Seeing Habold and Qubth. 

Harold, Gurth— where am If 
Where is the charter of oar Westminster? 

Stigand. It lies beside thee, King, upon thy l)ed. 

Edward, Sign, sigu at once— take, sign it, Stigand, 
Aldred ! 
Sign it, my good son Harold, Gnrth, and LeofWin ! 
Sign it, my Qaeen I 

AU. We have signM it 

Edward. It is flnish'd ! 

The kiDgliest Abbey in all Christian lands. 
The lordliest, loftiest minster ever bailt 
To Holy Peter in onr Biiglish Isle 1 
Let roe be burled there, and all onr kings. 
And all our Just and wise and holy men 
That sh^ll be bom hereafter. It is floishM I 
Hast thou had absolution for thine oathf 

[To HAaoLn. 

Haroid, Stigand hath given me absolution for it 

Edtpord, Stigand is not canonical enough 
To sare thee firom the wrath of Norman Sainta. 

l^igand, Norman enough I Be there no Saints of 
England 
To help na fh>m their brethren yonder? 

Edward, Prelate, 

The Saints are one, but those of Normanland 
Are mightier than our own. Ask it of Aldred. 

[To Habolu. 

Aldred, It shall be granted him, my King ; for he 
Who vows a TOW to strangle his own mother 
la guiltier keeping this, than breaking it 

Edward. O fHends, I shall not oyerllTe the day. 

Stigand. Why then the throne is empty. Who in- 
herits f 
For tho* we be not bound by the King*s voice 
In making of a king, yet the King's voice 
Is much toward his making. Who Inherits? 
Edgar the Athellngf 

Edward. No, no, but Harold. 

I love him : he hath served me : none but he 
Can rule all England. Tet the curse is on him 
For swearing falsely by those blessed bones; 
He did not mean to keep his vow. 

Harold, Not mean 

To make onr England Norman. 

Edward. There spake Godwin, 

Who hated all the Normans; but their Saints 
Have heard thee, Harold. • 

Edith. Oh I my lord, my King! 

He knew not whom he sware by. 

Edward. Tea, I know 

He knew not : but those heavenly ears have beafd. 
Their cnrse is on him ; wilt thou bring another, 
Edith, upon his head? 

Edith. No, no, not I. 

Edward. Why then^ thon must not wed him. 

Harold. Wherefore, wherefore f 

Edward. O son, when thon didst tell me of thine 
oath, 
I sorrow'd for my random promise given 
To yon fox-lion. I did not dreiim then 
I should be klng.—My son, the Saints are virgins; 
They love the white rose of virginity, 
Tbe cold white lily blowing in her cell : 
I have been myself a virgin ; and I sware 
To consecrate my virgin here to Heaven— 
The silent, cloister'd, solitary life, 
A life of life-long prayer against the cnrse 
That lies on thee and England. 

Harold. No, no, no. 

Edward. Treble denial of the tongue of flesh, 
Like Peter's when he fell, and thon wilt have 
To wail for it like Peter. O my son 1 
Are all oaths to be broken then, all promises 
Made in our agony for help from Heaven f 
Son, there is one who loves thee : and a wife, 
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What matters who, so she be serviceable 
In all obedience, as mine own hath been: 
God bless thee, wedded daughter. 

[Laying his hand on the Qubkm's head. 

Queen, Bless thou too 

That brother whom I love beyond the rest, 
My banish'd Tostig. 

Edward. All the sweet Saints bless him ! 

Spare and forbear him, Harold, if he comes ! 
And let him pass unscathed : he loves me, Harold I 
Be kindly to the Normans left among us. 
Who follow'd me for love ! and, dear son, swear 
When thou art King to see my solemn vow 
Accomplish'd I 

Harold. Nay, dear lord, for I have sworn 

Not to swear falsely twice. 

Edward. Thou wilt not swear t 

Harold. I cannot 

Edward. Then on thee remains the curse, 

Harold, if thou embrace her: and on thee, 
Edith, if thou abide it— 

[The Klno twoone; Edith /alia and kneeU by the 
couch. 

Stigand, He hath swoon'd I 

Death ? .... no, as yet a breath. 

Harold. Look up ! look np ! 

Edith! 

Aldred. Confhee her not; she hath begun 
Her life-long prayer for thee. 

Aldwyth, O noble Harold, 

I would thou conldst have sworn. 

Harold. For thine own pleasure ? 

Aldwyth. No, bnt to please our dying King, and 
those 
Who make thy good their own— all England, Earl. 

Aldred. I would thon conldst have sworn. Our 
holy King 
Hath given his virgin lamb to Holy Church 
To save thee f^om the curse. 

Harold. Alas! poor man. 

His promise brought it on me. 

Aldred. O good son ! 

That knowledge made him all the careftiller 
To find a means whereby the curse might glance 
From thee and England. 

Harold, Father, we so loved— 

Aldred. The more the love, the mightier is the 
prayer ; 
The more the love, the more acceptable 
The sRcriflce of bnt\^ your loves to Heaven. 
No eacrlflce to Heaven, no help firom Heaven ; 
That mne thro' all the faiths of all the world. 
And sacrifice there must be, for the King 
Is holy, and hath ulk'd with God, and seen 
A shadowing horror : there are signs in heaven— 

Harold, Tour comet came and went 

Aldred. And signs on earth ! 

Knowest thon Senlac hillf 

Harold. I know all Sussex; 

A good entrenchment for a perilous hour! 

Aldred, Pray God that come not suddenly ! There 
is one 
Who passing by that hill three nights ago— 
He shook so that he scarce could out with it- 
Heard, heard— 

Harold. The wind In his hair 7 

Aldred. A ghoptly horn 

Blowing continually, and faint battle-hymns, 
And cries, and clashes, and the groans of men ; 
And dreadful shadows strove upon the hill. 
And dreadfhl lights crept np from out the marsh — 
Corpse-candles gliding over nameless graves— 

Harold. At Senlac? 

Aldred, Senlac. 

Eilward (waking). Senlac! Sanguelac, 

The Lake of Blood ! 

Stigand. This lightning before death 

Plays on the word,— and Normanizes too ! 
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Harold. Hnsb, father, bash ! 

Edward. Thoo UDcanonical fool, 

Wilt thou pUy with the thnuderf North aud South 
Thunder together, shuwera of blood are blown 
Before a never«uding blast, and hies 
Agaiuet the blaze they cannot qaencb— a lake, 
A sea of blood— we are drown'd in blood— for Gk>d 
Has flird the quiver, and Death has drawn the bow— 
Sauguelacl Saugnelacl the arrow 1 the arrow! 

[ZKm. 

Stioand. It is the arrow of death in his own heart— 
And our great Cunncil wait to crown thee King. 



SCENE II.— IN THE GARDEN. THE 
KING'S HOUSE NEAR LONDON. 

Edith. 

Bdith. Crown'd, crown'd and loat, crown'd King—- 
and loet to me ! 

(Sinffinff.) 

Two yoang lovers in winter weather, 

None to guide them, 
Walk*d at night on the misty heather; 
Night, as black as a raven's feather ; 
Both were lost and found together. 

None l>eside them. 

That is the burthen of it— lost and found 

Together in the cruel river Swale 

A hundred years ago ; and there's another, 

Lost, lost, the light of day. 

To which the lover answers lovingly, 

"I am beside thee." 
Lost, lost, we have lost the way. 
" Love, I will guide thee." 

Whither, O whither f into the river, 
Where we two may l>e lost together. 
And loet for ever ? " Oh ! never, oh ! never, 
Tho' we be lost and be found together." 

Some think they loved within the pale forbidden 
By Holy Church : but who shall say ? the truth 
Was lost in that tierce North, where they were lost. 
Where all good things are lost, .where Tostig lost 
The good hearts of his people. It is Harold I 

(Enter Habold.) 

Harold the King 1 

Harold. Call me not King, but Harold. 

Edith. Nay, thou art King! 

Harold. Thine, thine, or King or churl ! 

My girl, thou hast been weeping: turn not thoo 
Thy face away, but rather let me be 
King of the moment to thee, and command 
That kiss my due when subject, which will make 
My kingship kinglier to me than to reign 
King of the world without it. 

Edith. Ask me not. 

Lest I should yield it, and the second curse 
Descend upon thine head, and thou be only 
King of the moment over England. 

Harold. Bdith, 

Tho' somewhat less a king to my true self 
Than ere they crown'd me one, for I have lost 
Somewhat of upright stature thro' mine oath, 
Tet thee I would not lose, and sell not thou 
Onr living passion for a dead man's dream ; 
Stif^and believed he knew not what he spake. 
O Gk)d ! I cannot help it, but at times 
They seem to me too narrow, all the faiths 
Of this grown world of ours, whose baby eye 
Saw them sufficient. Fool aud wise, I fear 



This curse, and scorn it. But a little light! — 
And on it falls the shadow of the priest ; 
Heaven yield us miire I for better, Woden, all 
Our cancell'd warrior-gods, onr grim Walhalla, 
Eternal war, than that the Saints at peace 
The Holiest of our Holiest one should be 
This William's fellow-tricksters ;- better die 
Than credit this, for death is death, or else 
Lifts us beyond the lie. Kiss me— ttaon art not 
A holy sister yet, my girl, to fear 
There might be more than brother in my kiae, 
Aud more than sister in thine own. 

Edith. I dare not 

Harold. Scared by the church— ** Love for a whole 
life long" 
When was that sung? 

Edith. Here to the nightingales. 

Harold. Their anthems of no church, how sweet 
they are! 
Nor kingly priest, nor priestly king to crow 
Their billings ere they nest. 

Edith, They are bnt of spring, 

They fly the winter change— not so with as— 
No wings to icome aud go. 

Harold. Bnt wlng*d souls flying 

Beyond all change and in the eternal distance 
To settle on the Truth. 

EditK They are not so true. 

They change their mates. 

Harold. Do they f I did not know it. 

Edith. They say thou art to wed the Lady Aid- 
wyth. 

Harold, They say, they say. 

Edith. If this be politic. 

And well for thee and England— and for her— 
Care not for me who love thee. 

Ourth {palling), Harold, Harold ! 

Harold. The voice of Ourth 1 (.Enter GusTn.) Good 
even, my good brother ! 

OurtK Good even, gentle Edith. 

Edith. Good even, Garth. 

Ourth. Ill news hath come ! Our hapless brother, 
Tostig^ 
He, and the giant King of Norway, Harold 
Hardrada— Scotland, Ireland, Iceland, Orkney, 
Are landed North of Hnmber, and in a field 
So packt with carnage that the dikes and brooks 
Were bridged and damm'd with dead, have over- 
thrown 
Morcar aud Edwin. 

Harold. Well then, we most fight. 

How blows the wind? 

Ourth. Against St Yalery 

And William. 

Harold. Well, then, we will to the North. 

Ourth. Ay, but worse news : this William sent to 
Rome, 
Swearing thou swarest falsely by his Saints: 
The Pope and that Archdeacon Hildebrand 
His master, heard him, and have sent him back 
A holy gonfanon, and a blessed hair 
Of Peter ; and all France, all Burgundy, 
Poitou, all Christendom is raised against thee : 
He hath cursed thee, and all those who light for 

thee. 
And given thy realm of England to the bastArtL 

Harold. Ha! ha! 

Edith. Oh! laugh not! — Strange and ghastly in 
the gloom 
And shadowing of this double thnnder-dond 
That lours on England— laughter ! 

Harold. No, not strange I 

This was old human laughter In old Rome 
Before a pope was born, when that which reign'd 
Caird itself God.— A kindly rendering 
Of "Render unto Caesar." — The Good Shepherd! 
Take this, and render that 

Ourth. They have taken York. 
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Harold. The Lord was God aud came aa man- 
Pope 
Is nian and cornea as God. — York taken? 

Qta-th. Tea, 

Tu0iig bath taken Torkl 

Harold. To York then. Edith, 

Hadst thoa been braver, I had better braved 
All— bat I love thee, and thoa me— and that 
Remains beyond all chances and ail chnrches. 
And that tboa knoweat 

Edith. Ay, but lake back tby ring. 



It burns my hand— a cnrse to thee and mo. 
I dare not wear it. 

IFroffera Habold the ring, which he take$. 

Harold, But I dare. God with thee I 

lExeunt Harold arid Guarn. 

Editti. The King hath cursed him, if he marry me ; 
The Pope hath cursed him, marry me or no ! 
God help me 1 I know nothing— «an but pray 
Pur Harold— pray, pray, pray— no help but prayer, 
A breath that fleets beyond this iron world, 
Aud touches Him that made iu 



ACT IV. 



SCENE L—IN NORTHUMBRIA. 

Akoubxshop Ai.i)bkd, Moboak, Bdwiit, and Forces. 
EiUer Habold. The atandard of the Golden Dragon 
<tf Weaaex preceding him, 

Harold, What! are thy people snllen from defeat? 
Onr Wesaex drag«>n flies beyond the Humber, 
No voice to greet it. 

Edwin. Let not our great King 

Believe as snllen— only vhamed to the qnick 
Before the King— as having been so braised 
By Harold, King of Norway ; but oar help 
Is Harold, King of England. Pardon as, thou ! 
Our silence is onr reverence for the King 1 

Harold, Earl of the Mercians ! if the truth be gall. 
Cram me nut thou with honey, when onr good hive 
Needs evei^ sting to save it. 

Voieee. Aldwyth 1 Aldwyth I 

Harold. Why cry thy people on thy 8ister*s name ? 

Aiorcar, She hath won npon our people thro' her 
beauty. 
And pleasantness among them. 

Voices, Aldwyth, Aldwyth ! 

Harold, They shout as they would have her for a 
queen. 

Morcar, She hath followed with our host, and suf- 
fered all. 

Harold, What would ye, men ? 

Voice. Our old Northumbrian crown, 

And kings of oar own choosing. 

Harold, Yoar old crown 

Were little help without our Saxon carles 
Agaiuat Hardrada. 

Voice, Little I we are Danes, 

Who conquer'd what we walk on, our own fleld. 

Harold, They have been plotting here ! [Aitide. 

Voice, He calls as little ! 

Harold, the kingdoms of this world began with 
little, 
A hill, a fort, a dty— that reached a hand 
Down to the fleid beneath it, **Be thoa mine;" 
Then to the next, "Thou also—" if the fleld 
Cried out ** I am mine own ; " another hill. 
Or fort, or city, took it, and the first 
Fell, and the next became an Empire. 

Voice, Yet 

Thoa art but a West Saxon : we are Danes ! 

Harold. My mother is a Dane, and I am English ; 
There Lb a pleasant fable in old books, 
Te take a stick, and break it ; bind a score 
All in one faggot, snap it over knee 
Te cannot 

Voice. Hear King Haro(d ! he says true ! 

Harolds Would ye be Norsemen r 

Voicee, No! 

Harold. Or Norman ? 

Voicee. No I 
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Harold, Snap not the faggot-band then. 

Voice. That is troe ! 

Voice, Ay, but thou art not kingly, only grandson 
To Wulfnoth, a poor cow-herd. 

Harold. This old Wulfnoth 

Would take me on his knees and tell me tales 
Of Alfred and of Athelstan the Great 
Who drove you Danes ; and yet he held that Dane, 
Jnte, Angle, Saxon, were or should be all 
One England, for this cow-herd, like my father, 
Who shook the Norman scoundrels oflT the throne, 
Had in him kingly thoughts— a king of men. 
Not made, but bom, like the great King of all, 
A light among the oxen. 

Voice, • That is true ! 

Voice. Ay, and I love him now, for mine own father 
Was great, and cobbled. 

Voice. Thoa art Tostig's brother, 

Who wastes the land. 

Harold. This brother comes to save 

Yoar land fl'om waste ; I saved it once before. 
For when your people banished Toatig heuce, 
Aud Edward would have sent a host against you, 
Then I,fwho loved my brother, bade the King, 
Who doted on him, sanction your decree 
Of Tostig*s banishment, and choice of Morcar, 
To help the realm firom scattering. 

Voice, King I thy brother. 

If one may dare to speak the truth, was wrong'd. 
Wild was he, bom ao: but the plots against him 
Had nuulden'd tamer men. 

Morcar. Thou art one of those 

Who brake into Lord Tostig's treasnre-house 
And slew two hundred of his^ following. 
And now, when Tostig hath come back with power. 
Are frighted back to Tostig. 

Old Thane, Ugh I Plots and feuds 1 

This is my ninetieth birthday. Can ye not 
Be brethren ? Godwin still at fend with Alfgar, 
And Alfgar hates King Harold. Plots and feudal 
This is my ninetieth birthday t 

Harold. Old man, Harold 

Hates nothing ; not hie (knit, if oor two houses 
Be less than brothers. 

Voices. Aldwyth, Harold, Aldwyth ! 

ForoU. Again 1 Morcar! Edwin! What do they 
mean? 

Edwin. So the good King would deign (o lend an 
ear 
Not overscornfnl, we might chance— perchance- 
To gue9S their meaning. 

Morcar. Thine own meaning, Harold, 

To make all England one, to close all fends. 
Mixing onr bloods, that thence a king may rise 
Half Godwin and half Alfgar, one to mle 
All England beyond question, beyond quarreL 

Hca-old. Who sow*d thia fkncy here among the 
people ? 
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Morear. Who knows what sows itself among the 
people ? 
A goodly flower at times. 

Harold. The Qneen of Wales? 

Why, Morcar, it is all bat doty in her 
To hate me; I have heard she hates me. 

Morear, No I 

For I can swear to that, bnt cannot swear 
That these will follow thee against the Norsemen, 
If thoa deny them this. 

Harold, Morear and Edwin, 

When will ye cease to plot against my hoasef 

Edwin. The King can scarcely dream that we, who 
know 
His prowess In the mountains of the West, 
Should care to plot against him in the North. 

Morear. Who dares arraign as. King, of such a plot? 

Harold. Te heard one witness even now. 

Morear. The craven I 

Ther^ is a faction risen again for Tostig, 
Since Tostig came with Norway— fright not love. 

Harold. Morear and Edwin, will ye, if I yield. 
Follow against the Norseman? 

Morear. Surely, surely I 

Harold. Morear and Edwin, will ye, upon oath, 
Help as against the Norman ? 

Morear. With good will ; 

Yea, take the Sacrament upon it. King. 

Harold. Where is thy sister? 

Morear. Somewhere hard at band ; 

Call and she comes. 

[One goe9 out, then enter Aldwttb. 

Harold. I doubt not bnt thou knowest 

Why thoa art summon'd. 

A Uvoyth. Why ?— I stay with these, 

Lest thy fierce Tostig spy me out alone. 
And flay roe all alive. 

Harold. Canst thou love one 

Who did discrown thine husband, unqueen thee ? 
Didst thou not love thine husband? 

Aldwyth. Oh ! my lord, 

The nimble, wild, red, wiry, savage King^ 
That was, my lord, a match of policy. 

Harold. Was it ? 

I knew him brave : he loved his land : he fain 
Had made her great: his flnger on her harp 
(I heard him more than once) had in it Wales, 
Her floods, her woods, her hills : bad I been his, 
I had l>een all Welsh. 

Aldtpyth. Oh, ay— all Welsh— and yet 

I saw thee drive him up his bills— and women 
Cling to the conqner'd, if they love, the more : 
If not, they cannot hate the conqueror. 
We never — oh 1 good I^orcar, spenk for us. 
His conqueror conqner'd Aldwyth. 

Harold. Goodly news ! 

Morear. Doubt it not thou I Since GriflTyth's head 
was sent 
To Edward, she hath said it 

Harold. I had rather 

She would have loved her husband. Aldwyth, Ald- 
wyth, 
Canst thou love me, thou knowing where I love ? 

Aldtoyth. I can, my lord, for mine own sake, for 
thine, 
For England, for thy poor white dove, who flntters 
Between thee and the porch, bnt then would And 
Her nest within the cloister, and be still. 

Harold. Canst thou love one who cannot love 
again ? • 

Aldwijth. Full hope have I that love will answer 
love. 

Harold. Then, in the name of the great God, so be 
it! 
Come, Aldred, join our hands before the hosts. 
That all may see. 

CAi.Daii> join$ the hands of Habold and 
Aldwyth a/nd Mssses them. 



Voice*, Harold, Harold and Aldwyth ! 

Harold. Set forth our Golden Dragon, let him flap 
The wings that beat down Wales 1 
Advance our Standard of the Warrior, 
Ufrk among gems and gold ; and thoa, brave ban- 

uer. 
Blaze like a night of fatal stars on tboee 
Who read their doom and die. 
Where He the Norsemen? on the Derwent? ay, 
At Sumford-bridge. 

Morear, collect thy men ; Edwin, my fHend — 
Thou lingerest— Garth,— 

Last night King Edward came to me in dreams— 
The rosy face and long down-silvering beard- 
He told me I shonld conquer:- 
I am no woman to put faith in dreams. 
{To hie Army.) Last night King Edward came to me 

in dreams. 
And told me we should conquer. 

Voieee. Forward 1 Forward ! 

Harold and Holy Cross! 

Aldwyth. The day is won 1 



SCENE II.— A PLAIN. BEFORE THE 
BATTLE OF STAMFORD-BRIDGE. 

Harold and hie Guard. 
Harold, Who is it comes this way ? Tostig ? 

{Enter Tostxo with a ernaU force,) 

O brother. 
What art thoa doing here ? 

Toatig. I am foraging 

For Norway's army. 

Harold. I conld take and slay thee. 

Thou art in arms against as. 

Tottig. Take and slay me. 

For Edward loved me. 

Harold. Edward bade me spare thee. 

Toetig. I hate King Edward, for he Join'd with 
thee 
To drive me outlawed. Take and slay me, I say. 
Or I shall count thee fooL 

Harold. Take thee, or free thee. 

Free thee or slay thee, Norway will have war; 
No man would strike with Tostig, save for Norway. 
Thou art nothing in thine England, save for Nor- 
way, 
Who loves not thee, but war. What dost thoa here. 
Trampling thy mother's bosom into blood? 

Tostig. She hath wean'd me from it with such 
bitterness. 
I come for mine own Earldom, my Northnmbria : 
Thou hast given it to the enemy of our hooae. 

Harold. Northnmbria threw thee off, she will not 
have thee; 
Thou hast misused her : and, O crowning crime ! 
Hast murder'd thine own guest, the sou of Orm, 
Gamel, at thine own hearth. 

Tostig. The slow, fat fool ! 

He drawrd and prated so, I smote him suddenly, 
I knew not what I did. 

Harold. Come back to as. 

Know what thou dost, and we may And for thee. 
So thou be chasten'd by thy banishment. 
Some easier EarldonL 

Tostig. What for Norway then ? 

He looks for land among yon, he and his. 

Harold. Seven feet of English land, or aomething 
more. 
Seeing he is a giant. 

Tostig. O brother, brother, 

O Harold— 

Harold. Nay then come thou back to nsl 

Tostig. Never shall any man say that I, that Tostig 
Conjured the mightier Harold from his North 



Harold: 
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To do the battle for me here in England, 
Then left him for the meaner 1 thee !— 
Thoa hast no passion fur the Honse of Godwin — 
Thon hast bat cared to make thyself a King— 
Thon hast sold me for a cry — 
Thoa garest thy voice against me in the Coancil— 
I hate thee, and despise thee, and. defy thee. 
Farewell for ever I [Exit 

Harold. On to Stamford-bridge ! 
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SCENE III. — AFTER THE BATTLE OF 
STAMFORD-BRIDGE. BANQUET. 

Harold and Aldwtth. Gubth, Leofwim, Moboak, 
EnwiN, and other Earls afui Thanes. 

Voices. Hail, Harold ! Aldwyth ! hail, bridegroom 
and bride 1 

AUwytk {talking teith Harold). Answer them thon I 
Is this onr marriage-banquet? Would the wines 
or wedding had been dash'd Into the caps 
Of victory, and oar marriage and thy glory 
Been drank together! the^e poor hands but sew, 
Spin, braider— woald that they were man's to have 

held 
The battle-axe by thee I 

Harold. There toas a moment 

When being forced aloof from all my gaard, 
And striking at Hardrada and his madmen 
I had wish'd for any weapon. 

Aldwyth. Why art thon sad? 

Harold. I have lost the boy who play*d at ball 
with me. 
With whom I fonght another light than this 
Of Stamford-bridge. 

Aldwyth. Ay I ay I thy victories 

Over oar own poor Wales, when at thy side 
He conqaer'd with thee. 

Harold. No — the childish list 

That cannot strike again. 

Aldwyth. Thon art too kindly. 

Why didnt thoa let so many Norsemen hence? 
Thy fierce forekings had clench'd their pirate hides 
To the bleak charch doors, like kites apon a barn. 

Harold. Is there so great a need to tell thee why ? 

Aldwyth. Yea, am I not thy wife? 

Voices. Hail, Harold, Aldwyth I 

Bridegroom and bride! 

Aldtoyth {to Harold). Answer them! 

Harold {to all). Earls and Thanes ! 

Fail thanks for yoar fair greeting of my bride ! 
Earls, Thanes, and ail oar countrymen ! the day. 
Oar day beside the Derweut will not shine 
Lefts than a star among the goldenest hoars 
Of Alfred, or of Edward his great son. 
Or Athelstan, or English' Ironside 
Who fought with Knut, or Knut who, coming Dane, 
Died English. Every man about his King 
Fought like a king ; the King like his own man, 
No better ; one for nil, and all for one, 
One soul ! and therefore have we shatterM back 
The hngest wave from Norseland ever yet 
Surged on us, and our battle-axes broken 
The Raven's wing, and dnmb'd his carrion croak 
From the gray sea for ever. Many are gone- 
Drink to the dead who died for ns, the living 
Who fought and wonld have died, but happier lived. 
If happier be to live : they both have life 
In the large month of England, till her voice 
Die with the world. Hail— hail ! 

Morear. May all invaders perish like Hardrada I 
All traitors fail like Tostig ! lAU drink biU Haboli>. 

.Aldwyth. Thy cap's fhll ! 

Harold. I saw the hand of Tostig cover it. 
Onr dear, dead, traitor-brother, Toetig, him 
Reverently we buried. Friends, had I been here, 



Without too large self-laading I must hold 
The s>equel had been other than his league 
With Norway, and this battle. Peace be with him ! 
He was not of the worst. If there be those 
At banquet iu this hall, and hearing me— 
For there be those I fear who prick'd the lion 
To make him spring, that sight of Danish blood 
Might serve an end not Englii)h— peace Mrith them 
Likewise, if they can be at peace with what 
God gave us to divide us from the wolf I 

Aldwyth {aside to Harold). Make not onr Morear 
sullen : it is not wise. 

Harold. Hail to the living who fought, the dead 
who fell! 

Voiees. Hail, hail ! 

First Thane. Huw ran that answer which King 
Harold gave 
To his dead namesake, when he ask'd for England ? 

Leqfwin. ** Seven feet of English earth, or some- 
thing more, % 

Seeing he is a giant!" 

First Thane. Then for the bastard 

Six feet and nothing more ! 

Leofvoin. Ay, bnt belike 

Thon hast not learnt his mcasare. 

First Thane. By St Edmund, 

I over-measure him. Sound sleep to the man 
Here by dead Norway withoat dream- or dawn ! 

Second Thane. What, is he bragging still that he 
will come 
To thrust oar Harold's throne flrom under him? 
My nurse would tell me of a molehill crying 
To a mountain ** Stand aside and room for me !'' 

First Thane. Let him come I let him come. Here's 
to him, sink or swim I [Drinks, 

Second Thane. God sink him ! 

First Thane. Cannot hands which had the strength 
To shove that stranded iceberg off our shores, 
And send the shattered North again to sea, 
Scuttle his cockle-shell? What's Brunanburg 
To Stamford-bridge? a war-crash, and so hard, 
So loud, that, by St. Dunstan, old St. Thor— 
By God, we thought him dead— but our old Thor 
Heard his own thunder again, and woke and came 
Among us again, and mark'd the sons of those 
Who made this Britain England break the North: 

Mark'd how the war-axe swang, 
Heard how the war-horn sang, 
Mark'd how the spear-head sprang. 
Heard how the shield-wall rang, 
Iron on iron clang, 
Anvil on hammer bang— 

Second Thane. Hammer on anvil, hammer on an- 
vil. Old dog. 
Thou art drunk, old dog! 

Fir»t Thane. Too drnnk to fight with thee ! 

Second Thane. Fight thon with thine own double^ 
not with me: « 

Keep that for Norman William I 

First Ihane. Down with William ! 

Third Thane. The washerwoman's brat I 

Fourth Thane. The tanner's bastard ! 

Fifth Thane. The Falaise byblow ! 

lEnter a Thane, ^om Pevensey, ^pattered 
with mud. 

Harold. Ay, but what late guest. 

As haggard as a fast of forty days, 
And caked and plaster*d with a hundred mires. 
Hath stumbled on onr cups? 

Thane from Pevensey. My lord the King! 

William the Norman, for the wind had changed— 

Harold. I felt it in the middle of that fierce fight 
At Stamford-bridge. William hath landed, ha? 

Thane from Pevensey. Landed at Pevensey- 1 am 
from Pevensey— 
Hath wasted all the land at Pevensey— 
Hath harried mine own cattle— God confound him! 
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I have ridden night and day frum Pevenaey— 
A thooMud ships, a hundred thousand men — 
Tboasands of horses, like as many lions 
Neighing and roaring as they leapt to land — 

Harold. How oft In coming hast thoo broken 
bread? • 

Thane from PwMmey, Some thrice, or so. 

Harold, Bring not thy hollownesa 
On oar fall feast. Famine is fear, were U but 
Of being starved. Sit down, sit down, and eat. 
And, when again red>blooded, speak again : 
{A tide.) The men that guarded England to the South 
Were scatter*d to the harTest....No power mine 
To hold their force together Many are Callen 



At Stamford-bridge. . . .the people, stopid-eare. 

Sleep like their swine in South and North at oace 

I could not be. 

{Aloud.) Qurth, Leofwin, Morcar, Sdwiu ! 

(Pointing to the reoellerM.) The curse of England ! these 

are drown*d in wassail. 
And cannot see the world bat thro* their wines! 
Leare them ! and thee too, Aldwyth, must I leave— 
Harah is the news I hard is our honeymoon ! 
Thy pardon. {Turing round to hie attendante.) Break 

the banquet np Te fonrl 

And thou, my carrier-pigeon of black news. 
Cram thy crop fall, bat come when thou art cnird. 

lEaeit Habold. 



ACT V. 



SCENE I.— A TENT ON A MOUND, FROM 
WHICH CAN BE SEEN THE FIELD OF 
SENLAC. 

Harold, fitting; hy him etanding Huou Maboot the 
Monk, GuBTH, Laorwuf. 

HaroUL Refer my caase, my crown to Rome I 

The wolf 
Madded the brook, and predetermined all. 
Monk, 

Thou hast said thy say, and had my constant **No" 
For all but instant battle. I hear no more. 

MargoL Hear me again— for the last time. Arise, 
Scatter thy people home, descend the hill. 
Lay hands of full allegiance in thy Lord's 
And crave his mercy, for the Holy Father 
Hath given this realm of England to the Norman. 

Harold. Then for the last time, monk, I ask again 
When had the Lateran aud the Holy Father 
To do with England's choice of her own king? 

MargoL Earl, the first Christian Cssar drew to the 
East 
To leave the Pope dominion in the West. 
He gave him all the kingdoms of the West 

Harold. So !— did be f— E.irl— I have a mind to play 
The William with thine eyesight and thy tongue. 
Earl— ay— thoa art but a messenger of William. 
I am weary— go : make me not wroth with thee ! 

Margot. Mock-king, I am the mesranger of Qod, 
His Norman Daniel ! Mene, Mene, Tekel ! 
U thy wrath hell, that I should spare to cry. 
Yon heaven is wroth with theet Hear roe again 1 
Our Saints have moved the Church that moves the 

world. 
And all the heavens and very Ood: they heard— 
They know King Edward's promise and thine— thine. 

Harold. Should they not know free England crowns 
herself? 
Not know that he nor I had power to promise f 
Not know that Edward cancell'd his own promise? 
And for my part therein— Back to that juggler, 

{Hieing) 
Tell him the Saints are nobler than he dreams. 
Tell him that Gh>d ia nobler than the Saints, 
And tell him we stand arm'd on Senlac Hill, 
And bide the doom of God. 

Margot. Hear it thro' me. 

The realm for which thoo art fiirsworn is cursed. 
The babe enwomb'd and at the breast Is cursed. 
The corpse thoa whelmest with ththe earth is cursed. 
The sonl who ilghteth on thy side is cursed, 
The seed thoa sowest in thy field is cnrsed. 
The steer wherewith thon plowest thy field is cursed, 



The fowl that fieeth o'er thy field is cursed, 
And thou, usurper, liar— 

Harold. Out, beast monk ! 

[Lifting hit hand to etrike Attn. Gukth 
etope the bUne. 
I ever hated monka. 

MargoL I am but a voice 

Among yoo; murder, martyr me if ye will— 

Harold. Thanks, Gurth 1 The simple, eileut, self- 
less man 
Is worth a world of tongaesters. {To Margot.) Get 

thee gone I 
He means the thing he says. See him oat safe I 

Leqfwin. He hath blown himself as red as tire with 
curses. 
An honest fool ! Follow me, honest fool. 
But if thou blurt thy corse among oar ftilk, 
I know not— I may give that egg-bald head 
The tap that silences. 

Harold. See him out safe. 

[Exeunt Lkopwim tmd Mabgot. 

Ourth. Thou hast loet thine even temper, brother 
Harold I 

Harold. Garth, when I past by Waltham, my foun- 
dation 
For men who serve the neighbor, not themselves, 
I cast me down prone, praying ; and, when I rose. 
They told me that the Holy Rood had leaxi'd 
Aud bow'd above me ; whether that which held it 
Had weakened, and the Rood itself were bound 
To that necessity which binds us down ; 
Whether it bow'd at all but in their fancy ; 
Or if it bow'd, whether it symbol'd ruin 
Or glory, who shall tell f but they were sad. 
And somewhat sadden'd me. 

Ourth. Yet if a fear. 

Or shadow of a fear, lest the strange Saints 
By whom thoo swarest should have i>ower to balk 
Thy pnissance in this fight with him who made 
And heard thee ewear^ brother—/ have not sworn- 
If the King fall, may not the kingdom fkll ? 
But if I fltll, I fall, and thou art King ; 
And if I win, I win, and thon art Kinir: 
Draw thon to London, there make strength to breast 
Whatever chance, but leave this day to me. 

Leqfwin {entering). And waste the land about thee 
as thou goeift. 
And be thy hand as winter on the field. 
To leave the foe no forage. 

Harold. Noble Garth I 

Best son of Godwin I If I fall, I fnll— 
The doom of God ! How should the people fight 
When the King files? And, Leofwin, art thon mad? 
How should the King of England waste the fields 
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Of England, bin own people f— No glance yet 
Of ihe Northambrian belmet on tbe beath f 

Ltfq/^ffin, No, bat a sboal of wives upon tbe beatb, 
And someone saw thy wllly-nilly nan 
Vying a tress against oar golden fern. 

Harold. Vying a tear witb oar cold dews, a sigb 
Witb tbe^e low -moaning beavens. Let ber be 

fetcb'd. 
We bave parted from oar wife witboot reproacb. 
The* we have dived tbro* all ber practices ; 
And tbat is welL 

Let^iein, I saw ber even now: 

She batb not left as. 

Harold. Noagbt of Morcar tbeu f 

Gurth, Nor seen, nor beard ; tblne, William's, or 
his own 
As wind blows, or tide flows : belike be watches. 
If this war-storm in one of its roagh rolls 
Wash up tbat old crown of Nortbamberland. 

Harold. I married ber for Morcar— a sin* against 
The trath of love. Evil for good, it seems, 
Is oft as childless of tbe good as evil 
For evIL 

Leo/iein. Good for good bath borne at times 
A bastard false as William. 

Harold. Aj^ if Wisdom 

Paired not with Good. Bat I am somewhat worn, 
A snatch of sleep were like tbe peace of God. 
Onrtb, Leofwin, go once more aboat tbe bill— 
What did tbe dead man call it— Sangaelac, 
Tbe Lake of Blood f 

Leqfwitu A lake that dips in William 

As well as Harold. 

Harold. Like enough. I have seen 

Tbe trenches dag, tbe palisades nprear'd 
And wattled thick with ash and willow wands ; 
Tea, wronght at them myself. Oo roand once more ; 
See all be sonnd and whole. No Norman horse 
Can shatter England, standing shield by shield ; 
Tell that again to ail. 

Ourth, I will, good brother. 

Harold. Our guardsman bath but toird bis hand 
and foot, 
I hand, foot, henrt and bead. Some wine ! {One 
pourti wine into a goblet^ whieh he hands to 
Harold.) Too much I 

What? we must use oar battle-axe to-day. 
Oar guardsmen have slept well, since we came in ? 

Leqfudn. Ay, slept and snored. Tour second-sight- 
ed man 
That scared tbe dying conscience of tbe King, 
Misheard their snores for groans. They are up again 
And chanting tbat old song of Bmuanburg 
Where England conquered' 

Harold, That is well. Tbe Normiin, 

What is he doing? 

Leqfwin. Praying for Normandy ; 

Onr scouts have beard the tinkle of their bells. 

Harold. And our old songs are prayers for England 
too! 
Bnt by all Sabits— 

Leqfuyin. Barring tbe Norman ! 

Harold. Nay, 

Were tbe great trumpet blowing doomsday dawn, 
I needs must rest. Call when the Norman moves — 

[E<teunt all blU Haboli). 
No horse— thousands of horses— our shield wall- 
Wall— break it not— break not— break— [Sleeps. 
Vision cf Edward, Son Harold, I thy King, who 
caftie 1)efore 
To tell thee thou shouldst win at Stamford-bridge 
Come yet once more, from where I am at peace, 
Becaase I loved thee In my mortal day. 
To tell thee thou sbnlt die on Senlac bill- 
San gnelac ! 

Vision of WfUfnoth. O brother, from my ghastly 
oubliette 
I send my rolce across the narrow seas — 



No more, no more, dear brother, ueTermore— 
Sangaelac I 

Vision of Tostig. O brother, most unbrotherlike to 
me. 
Thou gavest thy Toice against me in my life, 
I give my voice against thee from tbe grave— 
Sangaelac ! 

Visum of Norman Saints. O hapless Harold ! King 
bnt for an hour ! 
Thou swarest falsely by our blessed .bones. 
We give onr voice against thee out of heaven ! 
Sangaelac 1 Sangaelac 1 Tbe arrow ! tbe arrow ! 

Harold {starting up, baUU-axs in hand). Away ! 
My battle-axe against your voices. Peace ! 
The King's last word— '* the arrow !'* I shall die— 
I die for England then, who lived for England— 
What nobler? men most die. 
I cannot fall into a falser world — 
I bave done no man wrong. Tostig, poor brother. 
Art thou so anger'd? 

Fain bad I kept thine earldom in thy bands 
Save for thy wild and violent will tbat wrench'd 
All hearts of freemen from thee. I could do 
No other than this way advise the King 
Against tbe race of Godwin. Is it possible 
That morul men should bear their earthly heats 
Into yon bloodless world, and threaten us thence 
Uui*choord of Death? Thus then thou art re- 
venged— 
I left onr England naked to the South 
To meet thee in tbe North. The Nor8eman*s raid 
Hath belpt the Norman, and the race of Godwin 
Hath rain*d Godwin. No— our waking thoughts 
Suffer a stormless shipwreck In the pools 
Of sullen slumber, and arise again 
Disjointed: only dreams— where mine own self 
Takes part against myself! Why? for a spark 
Of self-disdain born in me when I sware 
Falsely to him, tbe failser Norman, over 
His gilded ark of mnmmy-saints, by whom 
I knew not tbat I sware,— not for myself— 
For England— yet not wholly- 

{Enter Bdxtu.) 

Edith, Edith, 
Get thou into thy cloister as the King 
Will'd it: be safe: tbe perjary-mongering Count 
Hath made too good an use of Holy Church 
To break her close ! There the great God of truth 
Fill all thine hours witb peace !— A lying devil 
Hath haunted roe— mine oath— my wife— I fain 
Had made my marriage not a lie ; I could not : 
Thou art my bride ! and thou in after-years « 

Praying perchance for this poor 'soul of mine 
In cold, white cells beneath an ley moon— 
This memory to thee 1— and this to England, 
My legacy of war against tbe Pope 
Prom child to child, from Pope to Pope, firom age 

to age. 
Till tbe sea wash ber level with her shores. 
Or till the Pope be Christ's. 

Enter Aldwtth. 

Aldwyth {to EdUh). Away fhwn him! 

Edith. I will... I have not spoken to the King 
One word ; and one I must Farewell ! iOoing. 

Harold. Not yeL 

SUy. 

Edith. To what use? 

Harold. The King commands thee, woman ! 

(7b Aldwj/th). Have thy two brethren sent their forces 
in? 

Aldwyth. Nay, I fear, not 

Harold. Then there's no force in thee ! 

Thou didst possess thyself of Edward's ear 
To part me from the woman tbat I loved I 
Thou didst arouse the fierce Northumbrians '. 
Thou bast been false to England and to me !— 
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As. ...in some sort....! have beeu false to thee. 
Leare me. No more— pardon on both aides. Qo I 

Aldwyth. Alas, my lord, I lore thee. 

Harold {hiUerly), With a lore 

Passing thy love for Griffyth ! wherefore now 
Obey my first and last commaudmeut. Go! 

AldvrytK O Harold! hosband! Shall we meet 
again? 

Harold. After the battle— after the battle. Go. 

Aldwyth, I ga {Andt). That I could stab her 
standing there! lExit Auiwytu. 

Edith. Alas, my lord, she lored thee. 

Harold. Never! never! 

Edith. I saw it in her eyes ! 

Harold. I see it in thine. 

And not on thee— nor England— fall God's doom ! 

EdUh, On theet on me. And thon art EugUnd ! 
Alfred 
Was England. Bthelred was nothing. England 
Is bat her Kiag, and thon art Harold ! 

Harold. Edith, 

The sign in heaven— the sadden blast at sea— 
My fatal oath— the dead Saints— the dark dreams— 
The Pope's Anathema— the Holy Rood 
That bow'd to me at Waltham— Edith, if 
I, the last English King of England— 

Edith. No, 

First of a Hue that coming firom the people. 
And choseu by the people — 

And fighting for 
And'TlsdagJCoF the people— 

Edith. Living 1 living ! 

HaroUL Tea so, good cheer ! thon art Harold, I am 
Edith! 
Look not thus wan ! 

Edith. What matters how I look f 

Have we not broken Wales and Norselaud? slaiu, 
Whose life was all one battle, incarnate war, 
Their giant-king, a mightier man-in-arms 
Than William. 

Harold. Aj^ my girl, no tricks in him— 

No bastard he 1 when all was lost, he yell'd, 
And bit his shield, and dash'd it on the ground. 
And swaying his two-handed sword about him. 
Two deaths at every swing, ran in upon us 
And died so, and I loved him as I hate 
This liar who made me liar. If Hate can kill. 
And Loathing wield a Saxon battle-axe — 

Edith. Waste not thy might before the battle! 

Harold. No, 

And thon mast hence. Stigand will see thee safe. 
And so — Corewell. iHe is goiiig^ but turns back. 

9 The ring thou darest not wear, 

I have had it fashion^, see, to meet my hand. 

[Haeold shows the ring which is on his 
finger. 
Farewell ! [He is going^ but turns back again. 

I am dead as Death this day to aught of earth's 
Save William's death or mine. 

Edith. Thy death !— to-day I 

Is it not thy birthday? 

Harold. Ay, that happy day ! 

A birthday welcome ! happy days and many ! 
One— this ! [They embrace. 

Look, I will bear thy blessing into the battle 
And flront the doom of God. 

Norman cries {heard in the distance). Ha Ron ! Ha 

Roul 

Enter Gubth. 

Chirth. The Norman moves! 
Harold. Harold and Holy Cross! 

[Exeunt Harold and Gubtu. 

Enter Stioaio). 

Stigand. Oar Church in arms— the Iamb the lion— 
not 
Spear into pruning-hook— the coanter way- 
Cowl, helm ; and crozier, battle-axe. Abbot Alfwig, 



Leofric, and all the monks of Peterboro* 
Strike for the King ; bat I, old wretch, old Stigand, 
With hands too limp to brandish iron — and yet 
I have a power— would Harold ask me for it— 
I have a power. 

Edith. What power, holy Cather? 

Stigand. Power now ttom Harold to command thee 
hence 
And see thee safe from Senlac 

Edith. I remain ! 

Stigand. Tea, so will I, daughter, until I find 
Which way the battle balance. I can see it 
From where we stand: and, live or die, I would 
I were among them I 

Camoms from, Waltham {singing wiUuiuC). 

' Salva patriam 
Sancte Pater, 
Salva Fill, 
Salva Spiritus, 
Salva pairiam, 
Sancta Maier.* 

Edith. Are those the blessed angels qniring, fa- 
ther? 

Stigand. No, daughter, but the canons oat of Walt- 
ham, 
The King's foundation, that have follow'd him. 

EdUh. O God of battles, make their wall of shields 
Firm as thy cliflli, strengthen their palisades ! 
What is that whirring soimd? 

Stfffand. The Norman arrow! 

Edith. Look ont upon the battle— is he safe? 

Stigand. The King of England stands between his 
banners. 
He glitters on the crowning of the hill. 
God save Kiug Harold ! 

Edith. —Chosen by his people 

And fighting for his people ! 

Stigand. There is one 

Come as Goliath came of yore— he flings 
His brand in air and catches it again : 
He is chanting some old war-song. 

Edith. And Ho David 

To meet him? 

Stigand. Ay, there springs a Saxon on him. 

Falls — and another falls. 

Edith. Have mercy on as! 

Stigand. Lo ! our good Gurth hath smitten him to 
the death. 

EditK -So perish all the enemies of Harold I 

Camonb {singing). 

Hostis in Angllam 

Rait pnedator, 
niorum, Domine, 

Scutum scindatarl 
Htwtis per Anglite 

Plagas bacchatur; 

Cosa crematur. 

Pastor fhgatnr 

Grex trucidatur— 

Stigand. Dice tnicida, Domine. 

Edith. Ay, good fiither. 

Canons {singing). 

Illomm scelera 
Pcsna sequatur! 

English Cries. Harold and Holy Croaa 1 Oat I out ! 

Stigand. Our javelina 

Answer their arrows. All the Norman foot 
Are storming up the hill. The range of knights 
Sit, each a statue on his horse, and wait. 



* Tb« a thronchoat tli€M hymiu thoald b« Muded braad, •• ia 
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BnglUh Crie*. Harold and God Almighty 1 
Sorman Cries, Ha Bua 1 Ha Ron ! 

CAMOifB {tinging), 

Eqnea cam pedite 

Praepediatnr 1 
nioram io lacrymaa 

Crtior fbndatar! 
Pereant, pereaot, 

Auglia precatar. 

Stigand, Look, daughter, look. 

Edith, Nay, father, look fi)r me I 

Stiifttnd. Our axes lighten with a single flash 
About the sammit of the bill, and heads 
And arms are slirer'd off and spliuter'd by 
Their lightning— and they fly— the Norman flies. 

Edith, 8tigand, O father, have we won the day f 

Stigand. No, daughter, no— they fall behiud the 
horse — 
Their horse are thronging to the barricades; 
I see the gonfanon of Holy Peter 
Floating above their helmets — hal he is down! 

Bdith. He down 1 Who down ? 

Stigand, The Norman Coant is down. 

Bdith. So perish all the enemies of England ! 

Stigand. No, no, he hath risen again— he bares his 
face- 
Shoots something— be points onward — all their honne 
Swallow the hill locust-like, swarming up. 

Edith. O God of battles, make his batile-axe keen 

As thine own sharp-dividing justice, heavy 

As thine own bolts that fall on crimeful heads 

Charged with the weight of heaven whereflrom they 

CaU! 

Camomb {tinging). 

Jacta tonitrua 

Dens bellator! 
Surgas e tenebris, 

Sis vindicator! 
Fulminn, fUlmina 

Deus vastatorl 

Edith. O God of battles, they are three co one. 
Make thou one man as three to roll them down I 

Cakoms {tinging). 

Equns cum equite 

Dejiciatnr ! 
Acies, Acies 

Prona sternatnrl 
Illorum Innceas , 

Frange Creator! 

Stigand. Tea, yea, for how their lances snap and 

shiver 
Against the shifting blaze of Harold's axe I 
War-woodman of old Woden, how he fells 
The mortal copse of faces I There I And there 
The horse and horseman cannot meet the shield. 
The blow that brains the horseman cleaves the 

horse; 
The horse and horseman roll along the bill : 
They fly once more, they fly, the Norman flies I 

Equns cum eqnlte 
Pnecipitatur. 

Bditfu O God,, the God of tmth hath heard my 
cry. 
FuDow them, follow them, drive them to the sea 1 

Dlorum scelera 
l*(Bna sequatnr ! 

Stigand, Truth! no; a lie; a trick, a Norman 
trick! 
They turn on the pursuer, horse against foot, 
They murder all that follow. 

Edith. Have mercy on ns ! 



Stigand. Hot-headed fools— to burst the wall of 
shields ! 
They have broken the commandment of the King ! 

Edith. Hit oath was broken— O holy Norman 
Saints^ 
Te that are now of heaven, and see beyond 
Your Norman shrines, pardon it, pardon it, 
ThAt he forsware himself for all he loved. 
Me, roe and all ! Look out upon the battle ! 

Stigand. They thunder again upon the barricades. 
My sight is eagle, but the strife so thick— 
This is the hottest of it : hold, ash 1 hold, willow ! 

Englith Criet. Out, out ! 

Norman Criet, Ha Ron ! 

Stigand, Ha ! Gurth hath leapt upon him 

And slain him: he hath fallen. 

Edith. And I am heard. 

Glory to God in the Highest ! fallen, fallen 1 

Stigand. No, no, his horse — he mounts another— 
wields 
His war-club, dashes it on Gurth, and Gurth, 
Our noble Gurth, is down ! 

Edith, Have mercy on ns ! 

Stigand, And Leofwln is down ! 

Edith. Have mercy on us! 

O Thou that knowest, let not my strong prayer 
Be weakened in thy sight, because I love 
The husband of another ! 

Xorman Criet, Ha Ron ! Ha Ron ! 

Edith. I do not hear our English war-cry. 

Stigand. No. 

Edith. Look out upon the battle— is he safe ? 

Stigand, He stands between the banners, with the 
dead 
So piled about him he can hardly move. 

Bdith {taket up the war-cry). Out I out ! 

Norman Criet. Ha Ron! 

Edith (criet ou£). Harold and Holy Cross ! 

Norman Criet, Ha Rou 1 Ha Ron ! 

Edith. What is that whirring sound ? 

Stigand, The Norman sends his arrows up to heav- 
en. 
They fall on those within the palisade! 

Edith, Look ont upon the hill— is Harold there? 

Stigand. Sanguelac — Sanguelac— the arrow — the ar- 
row!— away! 



SCENE II. — FIELD OF THE DEAD. 

NIGHT. 

Aldwttb and Editd. 

Aldwyth, O Bdith, art thon here r O Harold, Har- 
old— 
Our Harold— we shall never see him more. 

Edith. For there was more than sister in my kiss, 
And so the saints were wroth. I cannot love them, 
For they are Norman saints — and yet I should — 
They are so much holier than their harlot's son 
With whom they play'd their game against the King! 

Aldtoyth. The King is slain, the kingdom over- 
thrown! 

Edith. No matter ! 

Aldwyth. How no matter, Harold slain?— 

I cannot flnd his body. Oh, help me thou ! 

Edith, if I ever wrought against thee. 
Forgive me thou, and help me here 1 

Edith, No matter ! 

Aldwyth, Not help me, nor forgive mef 

Bdith. So thon saideot 

Aldwyth. I say it now, forgive me! 

Bdith, Cross me not! 

1 am seeking one who wedded me in secret. 
Whisper ! God*s angels only know it. Ha ! 
What art thou doing here among the dead ? 
They are stripping the dead bodies naked yonder. 
And thou art come to rob them of their rings 1 
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HAROLD. 



AUtmytK O Rdith, Bditb, X bare lost both crown 
And hosband. 

Bdith. So have L 

Aldmjth. I tell thee, girl, 

I am seeking my dead Harold. 

BdOK, And I mine ! 

The H0I7 Father strangled him with a hair 
Of Peter, and his brother Tostig helpt ; 
The wicked sister clapt her hands and laogh'd ; 
Then all the dead fell on him. 

Aldwyth. Bdith, Edith— 

Edith. What was he like, this hosbaud 1 like to 
thee? 
Call not for help firom me. I knew him not 
He lies not here: not cloee beside the staudnrd. 
Here fell the tmest, manliest hearts of England. 
Qo fhrther hence and And him. 

Aldwyth, She is erased I 

Edith. That doth not matter either. Lower the 
light. 
He most be here. 

Bntar two Canons, Osood cmd Athblbio, with toreku. 
They turn over the dead bodiu and examine them aa 
they pott, 

Oogod. I think that this is Thnrkill. 

Athetrie. More likely Qodric 

Oogod. I am snre this body 

Is Alfwlg, the King's ancle. 

Athelrie, So it is ! 

No, no— brave Garth, one gash flrom brow to knee ! 

Ooffod. And here is Leofwin. 

Edith. And here is He ! 

Aldwyth. Harold? Oh no — nay, if it were— my 
God, 
They have so maim'd and marder*d all his face 
There is no man can swear to him. 

Edith. Bat one woman ! 

Look yon, we never mean to part again. 
I have found him, I am happy. 
Was there not someone ask'd me for forgiveness? 
I yield it freely, being the trne wife 
Of this dead King, who never bore revenge. 

Enter Coumt William and William Malbt. 

William. Who be these women? And what body 

is this? 
JSUitA. Harold, thy better! 

Wtlliam. Ay, ,au d what art thoa ? 

Edith. His wife ! 

MaUt. Not tme, my girl, here is the Qaeen ! 

[Pointing otu Alpwytu. 
William (to Aldwyth). Wast thoa bis Qneen? 
Aldwyth. I was the Qneen of Wales. 

WiUiam. Why then of England. Madam, fear ns 
not 
{To MaM). Knowest thoa this other? 

MaleL When I visited England, 

Some held she was bis wife in secret— some- 
Well— some believed she was his paramonr. 

Edith. Norman, thoa Uest ! liars all of yoa, 
Yoar Saints and all I / am his wife ! and she— 
For look, oar marriage-ring 1 

IShe drawe it <if the finger of Habold. 

I lust it somehow— 



I lost it, playing with it when I was wild. 

That bred the doubt ! bat I am wiser now 

I am too wise.... Will none among you all 
Bear me true witness— only for this once— 
That I have found it here again ? [She putt it on. 

And thoa. 
Thy wife am I for ever and evermore. 

[Falle on the body and diet. 
William. Death! — and enough of death for this 

one day. 
The day of Saint Calixtas, and the day. 
My day, when I was bom. 

Malet. And this dead King*8, 

Who, King or not, hath kinglike foaght and Ikllen, 
His birthday, toa It seems but yester-even 
I held it with him in his BoglUh halls. 
His day, with all his rouflree ringing " Harold,** 
Before he fell into the snare of Ony ; 
When ali men counted Harold would be king. 
And Harold was most happy. 

WiUiam. Thoa art half BngUah. 

Take them away ! 

Malet, I vow to build a church to God 
Here tm this hill of battle : let our high altar 
Stand where their standard fell.... where these two 

lie. 
Take them away, I do not love to see them. 
Pluck the dead woman off the dead man, Malet ! 
Malet. Faster than ivy. Must I hack her anna 

off?. 
How shall I part them ? 

WiUiam. Leave them. Let them be! 

Bury him and his paramour together. 
He that was false in oath to me, it seems 
Was false to his own wife. We will not give him 
A Christian burial : yet he was a warrior. 
And wise, yea trnthfbl, till that blighted vow 
Which God avenged to-day. 
Wrap them together in a purple cloak 
And lay them both upon the waste sea-shore 
At Hastings, there to guard the land for which 
He did forswear himself— a warrior— ay, 
And but that Holy Peter fought for as. 
And that the false Northumbrian held aloof. 
And save for that chance arrow which the Saints 
ciuarpeu'd and sent against him— who can tell?— 
Three horses had I slain beneath me: twice 
I thought that all was lost Since I knew battle. 
And that was from my boyhood, never yet- 
No, by the splendor of God— have I fought men 
Like Harold and his brethren, and his goard 
Of Englitsh. Every man about his King 
Fell where he stood. They loved him : and, pray God 
My Normans may but move as true with ine 
To the door of death. Of one self-stock at first. 
Make them again one people— Norman, BngliKh; 
And English, Norman ;— we should have a hand 
To grasp the world with, and a foot to stamp it 
Flat Praise the Saints. It is over. No more 

blood! 
I am King of England, so they thwart me not. 
And I will rule according to their laws. 
{To Aldwyth). Madam, wo will entreat thee with all 

honor. 
Aldwyth. My punishroeul Is more than I can bear. 
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Hxc nos novimus esae nihil** — Martial. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following Poems were written from the ages of fifteen to eighteen, not conjointly, but 
individually ; which may account for their difference of style and matter. To light upon any 
novel combination of images, or to open any vein of sparkling thought untouched before, were 
no easy task ; indeed, the remark itself is as old as the truth is clear ; and, no doubt, if submit- 
ted to the microscopic eye of periodical criticism, a long list of inaccuracies and imitations would 
result from the investigation. But so it is : we have passed the Rubicon, and we leave the rest 
to fate ; though its edict may create a fruitless regret that we ever emerged from " the shade," 
and courted notoriety. ^ 

Afarck, 1827. 



*Ti8 sweet to lead finpm stage to stage, 

Like infaDcy to a roatnrer age, 

The fleeting thonghts that crowd qnick Fancy's 

view. 
And the C07 image into form to woo ; 
Till all its charms to life and shape awake, 
Wrought to the flnest polish they can take : 
Now ont of sight the crafty Proteus steals. 
The mind's quick emissaries at his heels, 
Its nature now a partial light reveals. 
JBach moment's labor, easier than before, 
Bmbodies the illusive image more; 
Brings it more closely underneath the eye. 
And lends it form and palpability. 
What late in shadowy vision fleeted by, 
Receives at each essay a deepening dye ; 
Till diction gives us, modell'd into song, 
The fairy phantoms of the motley throng; 
Detaining and elucidating well 
Her airy embryos with binding spell ; 
For when the mind reflects its image tnie~ 
Sees its own aim— expression must ensue ; 
If all but langnage is supplied before, 
She quickly follows, and the task is o'er. 
Thus when the hand of pyrotechnic skill 
Has stored the spokes of the fantastic wheel. 
Apply the flame— it spreads as is design'd, 
And glides and lightens o'er the track deflned; 
Uuerring on its C&ithftil pathway bums, 
Searches each nook, and tracks its thousand 

turns; 



The well-flird tubes in flexile flame arrays. 
And flres each winding of the pregnant maze; 
Feeding on prompt materials, spurns delay, 
Till o'er the whole the lambent glories play. 
I know no Joy so well deserves the name, 
None that more Justly may that title claim. 
Than that of which the poet is possess'd 
When warm imagination flres his breast, 
And countless images like claimants throng, 
Prompting the ardent ecstasy of song. 
He walks his study in a dreaming mood, 
Like Pythia's priestess panting with the god ; 
His varying brow, betraying what he feels. 
The labor of his plastic mind reveals : 
Now roughly fhrrow'd into anxious storms. 
If with much toil his lab'ring lines he forms; 
Now brightening into triumph as, the skein 
Uuravelling, he cons them o'er again. 
As each correction of his favorite piece 
Confers more smoothness, elegance, or ea^e. 

Such are the sweets of song— and In this age. 

Perchance too many in its lists engage ; 

And they who now would fain awake the lyre. 

May swell this supernumerary choir: 

But ye, who deign to read, forget t' apply 

The searching microscope of scrutiny: 

Few Arom too near inspection fail to lose. 

Distance on all a mellowing haze bestows ; 

And who is not indebted to that aid 

Which throws his failures into welcome shade? 
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STANZAS.— ** IN EARLY YOUTH I LOST MY SIRE."— MEMORY. 



POEMS. 



STANZAS. 

YoN Btar of eve, so soft and clear, 
Beams mildly from th6 realms of rest; 

And, sure, some deathless anji^el there 
Lives in its light supremely blest: 

Yet if it be a spirits shrine, 

I think, my love, it must be thine. 

Ob ! if in happier worlds tban this 
The just rejoice— to thee is giv'n 

To taste the calm, undying bliss 
Eternally in that blue beav'n. 

Whither thine earnest soul wunld flow, 

While yet it lingered here below. 

If Beauty, Wit, and Virtue find 
In heav'n a more exalted throne, 

To thee such glory is assign'd, 
And thou art matchless and alone: 

Who lived on earth so pure — may grace 

In heav'n the brightest seraph^s place. 

For tho' on earth thy beauty's bloom 
Blush'd in its spring, and faded then. 

And, mourning (>*er thine early tomb, 
I weep thee still, but weep in vain ; 

Bright was the transitory gleam 

That cheer'd thy life's short wav'ring dream. 

Each yonthftal rival may confess 
Thy look, thy smile, beyond compare, 

Nor ask the palm of loveliness. 
When thou wert more than doubly fair: 

Yet ev'n the magic of that form 

Drew from thy mind its loveliest charm. 

Be thon as the immortal are. 

Who dwell beneath their Qod's own wing; 
A spirit of light, a living star, 

A holy and a searchless thing: 
But oh ! forget not those who mourn. 
Because thou canst no more return. 



*'IN EARLY YOUTH I LOST MY SIRE." 

" Hlno mUii prima nudl label."— ViaoiL. 

In early youth I lost my sire, 

That fostVing guide, which all require. 

But chief in youth, when passion glows, 

And, if uncheck'd, to frenzy grows, 

The fountain of a thousand woes. 

To flowers it is an hurtftil thing 

To \o»e the sunshine in the spring; 

Without the sun they cannot bloom. 

And (<eldom to perfection come. 

E'en so my soul, that might have borne 

The fruits of virtne, left forlorn. 

By every blast of vice was torn. 

Why lowers my brow, dost thon enquire? 

Why burns mine eye with feverish flre? 

WiUi hatried now, and now with ire? 

In early youth I lost my tire. 



gore. 



From this I date whatever vice 
Has numb'd my feelings into ice ; 
From this — the frown upon my brow ; 
From this— the pangs that rack me now. 
My wealth, I can with safety say. 
Ne'er boaght me one unruffled day. 
But only wore my life away. 
The pruning-knife ne'er lopp'd a bough : 
My passions spread, and strengthened too 
The chief of these was vast ambition. 

That long'd with eagle-wing to soar; 
Nor ever soften'd in contrition, 

Tho' that wild wing were drench'd in 
And other passions play'd their part 
On stage most fit — a youthful heart; 
Till far beyond all hope I fell, 
A pliiy-thing for the fiends of hell— 
A vessel, tost upon a deep 
Whose stormy waves would never sleepb 
Alas! when virtue once has flown. 
We need not ask why peace \& gone : 
If she at times a moment play'd 
With bright beam on my mind's dark shade, 
I knew the rainbow soon would fade ! 
Why thus it is, dost thon enquire? 
Why bleeds my breast with tortures dire? 
Loathes the rank earth, yet soars not higher? 
In early youth I lo»t my sire. 



MEMORY. 

**Tb0 memorj U perpetual! j looking back when we baTtwHti* 
hif preemt to entertabi at : it b like thoee rppoaltofiet In aninuli 
that are filled with etoree of food on whleh thejr maj runiiui* 
when their preaeat pasture flail*."— AODiaoir. 

MufOBT ! dear enchanter 1 

Why bring back to view 
Dreams of youth, which banter 

All that e'er was true? 

Why present before me 

Thoughts of years gone by, 
Which, like shadows o'er me, 

Dim In disunce fly? 

Days of youth, now shaded 

By twilight of long years, 
Flowers of youth, now faded, 

Though bathed in sorrow's tears: 

Thoughts of youth, which waken 

Monmfhl feelings now, 
Fruits which time bath shaken 

From off their parent bough: 

Memory 1 why, oh why. 

This fond heart consuming. 
Show me years gone by. 

When those hopes were blooming? 

Hopes which now are parted, 

Hopes which then I prized. 
Which this world, cold-hearted. 

Ne'er has realized? 



"YES— THERE BE SOME GAY SOULS WHO NEVER WEEP." 
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I kuew not then ite etrife, 
I knew not then its rancor; 

Id every rose of life, 
Alas ! there larks a canker. 

Ronnd every palm-tree, springing^ 
With bright frnit in the waste, 

A monrnfal asp is clinging, 
Which soars it to oar taste. 

O'er every fonntain, ponring 

Its waters thro* the wild. 
Which man imbibes, adoring, 

And deems it uu defiled. 

The poison-shrnbs are dropping 
Their dark dews day by day; 

And Care is hourly lopping 
Oar greenest bongtis awuy ! ' 

Ah ! these are thoughts that grieve me 

Then, when others rest. 
Memory 1 why deceive me 

By thy visions blest? 

Why lift the veil, dividing 

The brilliant courts uf spring- 
Where gilded shapes are gliding 
In fairy coloring— 

From age's frosty mansion, 

So cheerless and so chill f 
Why bid the bleak expansion 

Of past life meet os still ? 

Where's now that peace of mind 
O'er youth's pure l>osom stealing. 

So sweet and so refined. 
So exquisite a feeling? 

Where's now the heart exulting 
In pleasure's buoyant sense, 

And gaiety, resulting 
From conscious innocence? 

All, all have past and fied, 
And left me lorn and lonely; 

All those deaf hopes are dead. 
Remembrance wakes them only! 

I stand like some lone tower 

Of former days remaining, 
Within whose place of power 

The midnight owl is plaining; — 

Like oak-tree old and gray, 
Whose trunk with age is failing. 

Thro* whose dark boughs for aye 
The winter winds are wailing. 

Thus, Memory, thus thy light 
O'er this worn soul is gleaming. 

Like some far fire at night 
Along the dun deep streaming. 



'YES— THERE BE SOME GAY SOULS 
WHO NEVER WEEP." 

** O LAebiymamm fans, tenero mctm 
Duoentliiin ortos ez •nimo." 

GKAT'8 B>emata. 

rxfl — there be some gay sonis who never weep, 
And some who, weeping, hate the tear they shed ; 

(nt sure in them the heart's fine feelings sleep. 
And all its loveliest attribntes are dead. 



For oh ! to feel it swelling to the eye, 
Whea melancholy thoughts have sent it there, 

Is something so akin to ecstasy. 
So true a balm to misery and care, 

That those are cold, I ween, who cannot feel 
The soft, the sweet, the exquisite control, 

Which tears, as down the moisten'd cheek they 
steal, 
Hold o'er the yielding empire of the soul. 

They soothe, they ease, and they refine the breast. 
And blunt the agonizing stings of grief. 

And lend the tortured mind a healing rest, 
A welcome opiate, and a kind reliet 

Then, if the pow'r of woe thou wonldst disarm. 
The tear thy burning wounds will gently close; 

The rage of grief will sink into u calm, 
Aud her wild frenzy find the wisb'd repose. 



"HAVE YE NOT SEEN THE BUOYANT 

ORB?" 

"A babble 

That in the act of 161x1119 >hriiilu to nanrht." 

CLAUm. 

Havk ye not seen the buoyant orb, which oft 

The tube and childhood's playful breath produce ? 
Fiilr, but impalpable— it mounts aloft, 

While o'er its surface rove the restless hues; 
And sun-bom tints their gliding bloom diffuse : 

But 'twill not brook the touch— the vision bright, 
Dissolved with instantaneous burst, we lose; 

Breaks the thin globe with Its array of light 
And shrinks at once to naaght, at contact e'er so 
slight. 

So the gay hopes we chase with ardent zeal— 

Which view'd at distance to our gaze appear 
j9weetly embodied, tangible, and real — 

Elude our grasp, and melt away to air: 
The test of touch too delicate to bear. 

In nnsubstantial loYeHness thy glow 
Before our wistful eyes, too passing fair 

For earth to realize or man to know. 
Whose life is bat a scene of fallacy and woe. 



THE EXILE'S HARP. 

I WILL hang thee, my harp, by the side of the fonnt- 
ain. 
On the whispering branch of the lone-waving wil- 
low: 
Above thee shall rush the hoarse gale of the moont- 
ain. 
Below thee shall tumble the dark breaking billow. 
The winds shall blow by thee, abandon'd, forsaken. 
The wild gales alone shall arouse thy sad strain; 
For where is the heart or the hand to awaken 
The sounds of thy soul-soothing sweetness again ? 
Oh 1 harp of my fhthers 1 
Thy chords shall decay, 
One by one with the strings 
Shall thy notes fade away; 
Till the fiercest of tempests 

Around thee may yell, 
And not waken one sound 
Of thy desolate shell ! 

Yet, oh I yet, ere I go, will I filng a wreath round 
thee. 
With the richest of flowers in the green Talley 
springing; 



882 "WHY SHOULD WE WEEP FOR THOSE WHO DIE ?"— REMORSE. 



Those that see ehall remember the band that bath 
crown'd thee, 
Wheut withered and dead, to thee still thej are 
clinging. 
There! now I have wreathed thee— the roaea are 
twining 
Thy chorda with their bright bloeaoma glowing 
and red: 
ThoDgh the lapee of one day see their freabneaa 
declining, 
Tet bloom for one day when thy minstrel haa 
fledl 
Ob! harp of my.fktberi! 

No more in the hall. 
The aoals of the chieftains 
Thy strains shall enthral: 
One sweep will I give thee. 
And wake thy bold swell; 
Then, thoa friend of my bosom. 
Forever fkreweUl 



" WHY SHOULD WE WEEP FOR THOSE 

WHO DIE?" 

" Qnamobran. »l dolorum flnem man afhrt. il Meoriorl* et me- 
llorl* lalUam t1u» : •! ftitar* mala avartit— ear aam tantopere ac- 
eoaara, ax qua pottos cooaolatlooam at lacitlain hanrire faa owet ?" 

Cicaao. 

Why shonld we weep for those who die? 

They (all— their dust returns to dost; 
Their sonls shall live eternally 

Within the mansions of the Just 

They die to live— they sink to rise, 
They leave this wretched mortal shore; 

Bnt brighter sans and bluer skies 
Shall smile on them forevermore. 

Why shonld we sorrow for the dead? 

Onr life on earth is bnt a span ; 
They tread the path that all mnst tread. 

They die the common death of man. 

The noblest aongster of the gale 
Must cease, when Winter's frowns appear ; 

The reddest rose is wan and pale. 
When Antnmn tints the changing yenr. 

The fairest flower on earth mnst fitde. 
The brightest hopes on earth mnst die: 

Why should we mourn that man was made 
To droop on earth, bnt dwell on high? 

The soni, th' eternal soni, mnst reign 
In worlds devoid of pain and strife: 

Then why should mortal man complain 
Of death, which leads to happier life ? 



"RELIGION! THO' WE SEEM TO 

SPURN." 

" Snblatam «x ocuMa qwarlmot."— HOBACB. 

Religion! tho* we seem to spurn 

Thy hallow*d joys, their loss we mourn. 

With many a secret tear: 
Tho' we have long dissolved the tie. 
The honr we broke it claims a sigh. 

And Virtue still is dear. 

Onr hearts forjret not she was fair, 
And her pure feelin^rf, lingering there, 
Half win us back from ill ; 



And— tho* so long to Vice resigD*d 
'Twonid seem we've left her far behind- 
Pnrsne and haunt us still. 

Thus light's all-penetrating glow 
Attends us to the deeps below. 

With wav'ring, rosy gleam : 
To the bold inmates of the bell 
Faint rays of distant sunlight* steal, 

And thro' the waters beam. 

By the rude blasts of passion tost. 
We sigh for bliss we ne'er had lost, 

Had Conscience been our guide; 
She burns a Inmp we need not trim, 
Whose sieudy flame is never dim, 

Bnt throws its lustre wide. 



REMORSE. 

"... .Sodaat taclte pnaeocdla etdpa."— JrvkiTAl. 

Ou! 'tis a fearfnl thing to glance 

Back on the gloom of misspent years: 
What shadowy forms of gailt advance. 

And All me with a thousand fears! 
The vices of my life arise, 

Portray'd in shapes, alas I too true ; 

And not one beam of hope breaks throagta, 
To cheer my old and aching eyes, 
T* illume my night of wretchednras 
My age of anguish and distress. 
If I am damn'd, why find I not 
Some comfort in this earthly spot? 
Bnt no I this world and that to come 
Are both to me one scene of gloom ! 
Lest ought of solace I shonld see, 

Or lose the thoughts of what I do, 
Remorse, with soul-felt agony, 

Holds up the mirror to my view. 
And I was cursdd firom my birth, 
A reptile made to creep on earth. 
An hopeless outcast, born to die 
A living death eternally 1 
With too much conscience to have rest, 
Too little to be ever bleet^ 
To yon vast world of endless woe, 

Unllghted by the cheerfkil day. 

My soul shall wing her weary way; 
To those dread depths where aye the same 
Throughout the waste of darkness, glow 

Tho glimmerings of the bouudleas flame. 
And yet I cannot here below 
Take my (till cup of guilt, as some. 
And laugh away my doom to come. 
I would I'd been all-heartless 1 then 
I might have siun'd like other men ; 
Bnt all this side the grave is fear, 
A wilderness so dank and drear, ~ 

That never wholesome plant would spring ; 

And all behind— I dare not think ! 
I would not risk th' imagining— 

Prom the full view my spirits shrink; 
And storting backwards, yet I cling 
To life, whose every honr to me 
Bath been increase of misery. 
But yet I cling to it, for well 

I know the pangs that rack me now 
Are trifles, to the endless hell 

That waits me, when my burning brow 
And my wrung eyes shall hope in vain 
For one small drop to cool the pain. 
The fury of that madd'ning flame 
That then shall scorch my writhing ft-amel 



• A TenneU eolor plaTi on tbo haada and fkoet of tboae w 
I deaoend in this machlna. 



"ON GOLDEN EVENINGS, WHEN THE SUN."— MY BROTHER. 
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Fiends ! who have goaded me to ill ! 
Distracting fiends, wbo goad me still 1 
If e*er I worked a sinfal deed, 

Te know liow bitter was the draught: 
Ye know mj inmont soul wonld bleed, 

And ye have look'd at me and laagh'd 
Triamphing that I could not free 
My spirit ft'om your slavery ! 
Yet is there that io me which says, 

Shoald these old feet their course retread 
From out the portal of my days, 

That I should lead the life I've led: 
My agony, my torturing shame, 
My guilt, my errors all the same ! 
O Ood i that thou wouldst grant that ne'er 

My soul its clay-cold bed forsake. 

That I might sleep, and never wuke 
Unto the thrill of ctmscions feur; 

For when the trumpet's piercing cry 
Shall burst upon my slumb'riug ear, 

And countless seraphs throng the sky. 
How shall I cast my shroud away. 
And come into the blaze of day f 
How shall I brook to hear each crime. 
Here veiPd by secrecy and time. 
Rend out fh>m thine eternal book? 

How shall 1 stand before thy throne. 
While earth shall like a furnace burn? 
How shall I bear the witbViug look 
Of men and angels, who will turn 

Their dreadful gaze on me alone? 



'ON GOLDEN EVENINGS, WHEN THE 

SUN." 

*"TIie bllM to meet. 
And the pain to part !"— MOORB. 

On golden evenings, when the sun 

In splendor sinks to rest, 
Bow we regret, when they are gone, 

Those glories of the west. 
That o'er the crimson-mantled sky 
Threw their broad flush of deepest dye I 

But when the wheeling orb again 

Breaks gorgeous on the view, 
And tints the earth and fires the main 

With rich and ruddy hue, 
We soon forget the eve of sorrow. 
For Joy at that more brilliant morrow. 

B*en so when mnch-Ioved friends depart, 
Their farewell reuds the swelling heart; 
But when those friends again we see, 
We glow with soul-felt ecstasy. 
That far exceeds the tearful feeling 
That o'er our bosoms then was stealing. 
The rapture of that Joyous day 
Bids former sorrows fade away ; 
And Memory dwells no more on sadness 
When breaks that sudden morn of gladness! 



THE DELL OF E- 



'* rantom tetl looginqiia ralet motare TetiiBtae !" 

ViKOIL. 

TatMM was a long, low, nishy dell, emboss'd 
With knolls of grass and dumps of copsewood 
green: 

Midway a wandering burn the valley cros8*d. 
And streak'd with silvery line the woodland scene; 



High hills on either side to heaven npsprang, 

Y-clad with groves of andnlating pine. 
Upon whose heads the hoary vapors hung,- 

And far— far off the heights were seen to shine 
In clear relief against the sapphire sky. 

And many a blue stream wander'd thro' the shade 
Of those dark groves that clomb the mountains high. 

And glistening 'neath each lone entangled glade. 
At length with brawling accent loudly fell 
Within the limpid brook that wound along the dell. 
How pleasant was the ever-varying light 
Beneath that emerald coverture of boughs 1 
How often, at th'« approach of dewy night. 
Have those tall pine-trees heard the lover's vow9 ! 
How many a name was carved upon the trunk 
Of each old hollow willow-tree, that stoop'd 
To lave its branches in the brook, and drunk 
Its freshening dew! How many a cypress droop'd 
From those fair banks, where bloom'd the earliest 

flowers. 
Which the young year from her abounding horn 
Scatters profuse within her secret bowers 1 
What rapturous gales from that wild dell were 

borne ! 
And, floating on the ijch spring breezes, flung 
Their incense o'er that wave on whose bright banks 
they sprung I 

Long years had past, and there again I came. 

But man's rude hand had sorely scathed the dell ; 
And though the clond-capt mountains, still the same, 

Uprear'd each heaven-invading pinnacle; 
Yet were the charms of that lone valley fled. 

And the gray winding of the stream was gone ; 
The brook once murmuring o'er its pebbly bed. 

Now deeply->straightly— noiselessly went on. 
Slow tum'd the sluggish wheel beneath its force. 

Where clattering mills disturb'd the solitude: 
Where was the prattling of ita former course? 

Ita shelving, sedgy sides y-crown*d with wood ? 
The willow trunks were fell'd, the names erased 
From one broad shatter'd pine which still its sta- 
tion graced. 

Remnant of all its brethren, there it stood. 

Braving the storms that swept the cliffs above. 
Where once, throughout th' impenetrable wood, 

Were heard the plaintngs'of the pensive dove. 
But man had bid th' eternal forests bow 

That bloom'd upon the earth-imbedded base 
Of the strong mountain, and perchance they now 

Upon the billows were the dwelling-place 
Of their destroyers, and bore terror round 

The trembling earth:— ah! lovelier had they still 
Whisper'd unto the breezes with low sound, 

And greenly flourish'd on their native hill, 
And flinging their proud arms in state on high, 
Spread out beneath the sun their glorious canopy 1 



MY BROTHER. 

" Meoram prime eodaliam."— HORACK. 

With falt'ring step I came to see, 
In Death's unheeding apathy. 
That friend so dear in life to me. 

My brother 1 

'Mid flowers of loveliest scent and hue 
That strew'd thy form, 'twas sad to view 
Thy lifeless face peep wanly through, 

My brother! 

Why did they (there they did not feel !) 
With studious care all else conceal, 
But thy cold face alone reveal. 

My brother! 
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They might have koown, what used to glow 
With pmiles, nud oft diepcll'd my woe, 
Would chill me must, when fadc^ so, 

My brother! 

The tolling of thy fbneral bell, 

The nine low notes that spoke thy knell, 

I know not how I bore so well, 

My brother! 

Bat oh 1 the chill, dank mould that slid, 
Dall-eonuding, on thy coffin-lid, 
That drew more tears than all beside, 

My brother! 

And then I harried fast away; 
How could I e'er have borne to stay 
Where carelesa baud inhumed thy clay, 

My brother! 



ANTONY TO CLEOPATRA. 

Clkopatxa ! fare thee well. 
We two can meet no more ; 

This breaking heart alone can tell 

The loye to thee I bore. 
But wear not thou the conqueror's chain 

Upon thy race and thee; 
And though we ne'er can meet again, 

Tet still be true to me: 
For I for thee have lost a throne. 
To wear the crown of love alone. 

Fair daughter of a regal line ! 

To thraldom bow not tame ; 
My every wish on earth was thine, 

My every hope the same. 
And I have moved within thy sphere. 

And lived within thy light; 
And oh ! thou wert to me so dear, 

I breathed but in thy sight! 
A subject world I lost for thee, 
For thou wert all my world to me ! 

Then when the shriekings of the dying 

Were heard along the wave, 
Soul of my soul I I saw thee flying; 

I foUow'd thee, to save. 
The thunder of the brazen prows 

O'er Actium's ocean rung; 
Fame's garland faded from my brows. 

Her wreath away I flung. 

1 sought, I saw, I heard but thee : 
For what to love was victory? 

Thine on the enrth, and on the throne. 

And in the grave, am I : 
And, dying, still I am thine own. 

Thy bleeding Antony. 
llow shall my spirit Joy to hear 

That thou art ever true ! 
Nay^weep not— dry that burning tear. 

That bathes thine eyes' dark hue. 
Shades of my fathers ! lo ! I come ; 
I hear your voices from the tomb ! 



"I WANDER IN DARKNESS AND 
SORROW." 

I wAxnKB in darkness and sorrow. 

Unfriended, and cold, and alone, 
As dismally gurgles beside me 

The bleak river's desolate moan. 



The rise of the volleying thunder 

The mountain's lone echoes repeat; 
The roar of the wind Is around me. 

The leaves of the year at my feet. 

I wander in darkness and sorrow, 

Uucheer'd by the moon's placid ray; 
Not a friend that I lov'd but is dead, 

Not a hope but has faded away! 
Oh ! when shall I rest in the tomb. 

Wrapt about with the chill winding-sheet? 
For the roar of the wind is around me, 

The leaves of the year at my feet 

I heed not the blasts that sweep o'er me, 

I blame not the tempests of night ; 
They are not the foes who have banlsh'd 

The visions of youthHil delight: 
I hnil the wild sound of their raving. 

Their merciless presence I greet ; 
Though the roar of the wind be around me, 

The leaves of the year at my feet. 

In this waste of existence, for solace. 

On whom shnll my lone spirit call? 
Shall I fly to the friends of my bosom ? 

My God ! I have buried them all ! 
They are dead, they are gone, they are cold, 

My embraces no longer they meet; 
Let the roar of the wind be an^nnd me, 

The leaves of the year at my feet ! 

Thof>e eyes that glanced love unto mine. 

With motionless slumbers are prest; 
Those hearts which once throbb'd but for me. 

Are chill as the earth where they rest. 
Then around on my wan wither'd furm 

Let the pitiless hurricanes beat; 
Let the roar of the wind be around me. 

The leaves of the year at my feet ! 

Like the voice of the owl in the hall, 

Where the song and the banquet have ceased. 
Where the green weeds have mantled the hearth. 

Whence arose the proud flame of the feast ; 
So I cry to the storm, whose dark wing 

Scatters on me the wild-driving sleet — 
*' Ijet the roar €f the unnd be around «w. 

The fall of the leaves at my feet /" 



"TO ONE WHOSE HOPE REPOSED ON 

THEE." 

"Bhe't gmm 

She's timk, with her my jojs entombtnir !" 

Braox. 

To one whose hope reposed on thee, 

Whose very life was in thine own. 
How deep a wound thy death must be. 

And the wild thought that thou art gone ! 

Oh! must the earth-bom reptiles prey 
Upon that cheek of late so blooming ? 

Alas! this heart must wear away 
Long ere that cheek they've done consnming! 

For hire the sexton toll'd thy bell- 
But why should he receive a meed 

Who work'd at least no mortal's weal. 
And made one lonely bosom bleed? 

For hire with ready mould he stood— 
But why should gain his care repay 

Who told, as harshly as he could. 
That all I loved was past away ? 
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For, sore, it was too nide a blow 

For Misery's eTer-walcefal ear, 
To cast the earth with saddeu throw 

Upon the grave of one so dear : 

For aye these bitter tears mnst swell, 
Tho* the sad sceoe is past aud gone: 

And still I hear the tolling bell, 
For Memory makes each sense her owd. 

Bat stay, my sonl ! thy plaint forbear. 

Aud be thy mnrm'ring song forgiven I 
Tread bat the path of Virtue her^ 

Aod thoo shalt meet with her in heaven! 



THE OLD SWORD. 

Old Sword! tho* dim and rasted 

Be now thy sheeny blade, 
Thy glittering edge encrusted 
With cankers Time hath made : 
Yet once around thee ewell'd the cry 

or triamph's fierce delight. 
The shootings of the victory, 
The thanders of the tight ! 

Tho' age hath past upon thee 
. With still corroding breath, 
Tet once stream'd redly on thee 
The pnrpling tide of death : 
What time amid the war of foes 
The dastard's cheek grew pale, 
As through the feadal field arose 
The ringing of the mail 

Old Sword ! what arm hath wielded 

Thy richly gleaming brand, 
'Mid lordly forms who shielded 
The maidens of their land f 
And who hath clov'n his foes in wrath 

With thy puissant fire, 
And scalter'd in his perilous path 
The victims of his ire ? 

Old Sword I whose fingers clasp'd thee 

Around thy oirvM hilt? 
And with that hand which grasp'd thee 
What heroes' blood was spilt; 
When fearlessly, with open heirta, 

And lance to lance opposed. 
Beneath the shade of barbed darts 
The dark-eyed warriors closed? 

Old Sword I I would not burnish 

Thy venerable mst. 
Nor sweep away the tarnish 
Of darkness and of dust ! 
Lie there, in slow and still decay, 

Un&med in olden rhyme. 
The relic of a former day, 
A wreck of ancient time ! 



THE GONDOLA. 

" 'Til fWMt to besr 
At midnight, o'er the Moe i^ naoonUt deep. 
The loiig and oar of Adria's gondolier." 

Don Juan. 

0'E« ocean's curling surges borne along, 
Arlon sung— the dolphin caught the strain. 

As soft the mellow'd accents of his tongne 
Stole o*er the surface of the watery plain. 
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And do those silver sounds, so deep, so clear. 
Possess less magic than Ariou's lay? 

Swell they less boldly on the ruvii'h'd ear. 
Or with less cadence do they die away? 

Ton gpndola, that skims the moonlight sea, 
Yields me those notes more wild than Honri'a 
lyre. 

That, as they rise, exalt to ecstasy. 
And draw the tear as, length'uing, they expire. 

An arch of purest azure beams above, 
A sea, as blue, as beauteous, spreads below ; 

In this volupiuoos clime of song and love 
What room for sorrow? who shall cherish woe? 

False thought! tho' pleasure wing the careless 
hours, 

Their stores tho* Cyprus and Arabia send, 
Tho' for the ear their fascinating power 

Divine Timothens aud Cecilia blend ;— 

All without Virtue's relish fail to please, 
Venetian charms the cares of Vice alloy, 

Joy's swiftest, brightest current they can freeze. 
And all the genuine sweets of life destroy I 



"WE MEET NO MORE." 

Wx meet no more— the die is cast. 
The chain is broke that tied us, 

Our every hope on earth is post, 
And there's no helm to gaide us: 

We meet no more- the roaring blast 
And angry seas divide us! 

And I stand on a distant shore. 
The breakers round me swelling: 

And lonely thoughts of days gone o'er 
Have made this breast their dwelling: 

We meet no more— We meet no more: 
Farewell forever, Ellen ! 



WRITTEN 
BY AN EXILE OF BASSORAH, 

WHILE SAILING DOWN THE EUPHRATES. 

Tuov land of the lily ! thy gay flowers are bloom- 
ing 
In Joy on thine hills, but they bloom not for me : 
For a dark gulf of woe, all my fond hopes entomb- 
ing* 
Has roird its black waves 'twixt this lone heart 
and thee. 

The far -distant hills, and the groves of my child- 
hood. 
Now stream in the light of the snn's setting ray ; 
Aud the tall-wuving palms of my own native wild- 
wood 
In the blue haze of distance are melting away. 

I see thee, Bassorah I in splendor retiring. 
Where thy waves and thy walls in their majesty 
meet : 

I see the bright glory thy pinnacles firing. 
And the broad vassal river that rolls at thy feet. 

I see thee but faintly— thy tall towers are beaming 
On the dusky horizon so far and so blue; 
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And mliuuret and mosque in the difltance are gleam- 

iDfi;> 
While the coast of the stranger expands on my 
view. 

I see thee no more: for the deep waves hav^ parted 

The laud of my birth from her desolate son ; 
And I am gone Arom thee, though half broken- 
hearted, 
To wander thro' climes where thy name Is un- 
known. 

Farewell to my harp, which I hung in my anguish 
On the lonely palmetto that nods to the gale ; 

For its sweet -breathing tones in forgetftilness lan- 
guish, 
And around it the ivy shall weave a green veil. 

Farewell to the days which so smoothly have glided 
With the maiden whose look was like Cama's 
young glance, 
And the sheen of whose eyes was the load -star 
which guided 
My course on this earth thro' the storms of mis- 
chance ! 



MARIA TO HER LUTE, 

THK GIFT OF HBR DTUfO LOVER. 

"O Ubomm 
Dulee lenimen I"— HOSACS. 

I LOVB thee, Lute ! my soul is link'd to thee 
As by some tie— 'tis not a groundless love ; 

I cannot rouse thy plaintive melody, 
And (kil its magic influence to prove. 

I think I found thee more than ever dear 
(If thought can work within this fever'd brain) 

Since Edward's lifeless form was buried here, 
And I deplored his hapless fate in vain. 

Twas then to thee my strange affection grew, 
For thou wert his ~ I've heard him wake thy 
strain : 

Oh ! if in heaven each other we shall view, 
I'll bid him sweep thy mournful chords again. 

I would not change thee for the noblest lyre 
That ever lent its music to the breeze: 

How could Maria taste its note of fire? 
How wake a harmony that could not please? 

Then, till mine eye shall glaze, and cheek shall fade, 
I'll keep thee, prize thee as my dearest fiieiid ; 

And oft I'll hasten to the green-wood shade, 
My hours in sweet, tho' fruitless grief to spend. 

For in the tear there is a nameless Joy ; 

The fhll warm gush relieves the aching soul: 
80 still, to ease my hopeless agony, 

My lute shall warble and my tears shall roll. 



THE VALE OF BONES. 

"AlbU informeni— oMtbas •fnun."— HORACK. 

Aloko yon vapor-mantled sky 
The dark-red moon is riding high ; 
At times her beams in beauty break 
Upon the broad and silv'ry lake; 
At times more bright they clearly fall 
On some white castle^s min*d wall; 
At times her partial splendor shines 
Upon the grove of deep-black pine?. 



Through which the dreary night-breexe moans. 
Above this Vale of scatter*d bones. 

The low, dull gale can scarcely stir 
The branches of that black'ning fir. 
Which betwixt me and heav'n flinga wide 
Its shadowy boughs on either side, 
And o'er yon granite rock uprears 
Its giant form of many years. 
And the shrill owlet's desolate wail 
Comes to mine ear along the gale. 
As, list'ning to its leugthen'd tones, 
1 dimly pace the Vale of Bones. 

Dark Valley : still the same art thou. 
Unchanged thy mountain's cloudy brow; 
Still flrom yon cliffs, that part asunder. 
Falls down the torrent's echoing thunder; 
Still from this mound of reeds and rushes 
With bubbling sound the fountain gushes; 
Thence, winding thro' the whisp'ring ranks 
Of sedges on the willowy banks. 
Still brawling, chafes the rugged stones 
That strew this dismal Vale of Bones. 

■ 

Unchanged art thou ! no storm hath rent 
Thy rude and rocky battlement; 
Thy rioting mountains sternly piled. 
The screen of nature, wide and wild : 
But who were they whose bones bestrew 
The heather, cold with midnight dew. 
Upon whose slowly-rotting clay 
The raven long hath ceased to prey. 
But, mould'ring in the moonlight air. 
Their wan, white sculls show bleak snd bare? 
And, aye, the dreary night-breeze moans 
Above them in this Vale of Bunes ! 

I knew them all— a gallant band. 
The glory of their native land, 
And on each lordly brow elate 
Sat valor and contempt of fnte, 
FierceuMs of youth, and scorn of foe. 
And pride to render blow for blow. 
In the strong war's tumultuous crash 
How darkly did their keen eyes flssh 1 
How fearlessly each arm was raised I 
How daxzliugly each broad-sword blszed ! 
Though now the dreary night-breeze moans 
Above them in this Vale of Bones. 

What lapse of time shall sweep away 
The memory of that gallant day, 
When on to battle proudly going. 
Your plnmage to the wild winds blowing. 
Tour tartans far behind ye flowing. 
Tour pennons raised, your clarions sounding, 
Fiercely your steeds beneath ye bounding, 
Ye mix'd the strife of warring foee 
In flery shock and deadly close? 
What stampings in the madd'ning strife, 
What thrusts, what stabs, with brand and knife, 
What desp'rate strokes for death or life. 
Were there ! What cries, what thiilling groans, 
Re-echoed thro' the Vale of Bones! I 

-J 

Thou peaceful Vale, whose mountains lonely 
Sound to the torrent's chiding only. 
Or wild goat's cry from rocky ledge, . 

Or buU-ft'og fN)m the rustling sedge, * 

Or eagle from her airy cairn. 
Or screaming of the startled hem— 
How did thy million echoes waken 
Amid thy caverns deeply shaken! 
How with the red dew o'er thee rain'd 
Thine emerald turf was darkly staln'd ! 
How did each innocent flower, that spmug 
Thy greenly-tangled glades among, 
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with the big and parple drope 
liibbled tn>m the leafj copoe! 
!d the valley, wheo the yell 
imph't voice had cea»ed to swell : 
battle's brazen throat no more 
1 its annihilating roar, 
lay ye on each other piled, 
brows with noble dnst deflled;* 
, by the londly-gnshing water, 
lan and horse in mingled slaughter, 
wept I not, thrice gallant band ; 
bongh no more each dauntless hand 
hnnder of the combat harl'd, 
till with pride yoar lips were cnrlM ; 
s*en in death's o'erwhelming shade 
fingers lingered round the blade ! 
in*d, when gazing proudly there 
the dz*d and haughty air 
roark'd each warrior's bloodless face, 
3uld not change the narrow space 
1 each cold form of breath loss clay 
cover'd, as on earth ye Iny, 
ealms, for sceptres, or for thrones — 
im'd not on this Vule of Bones ! 

years have thrown their veil between, 
ilter'd is that lonely scene; 
Ireadftil emblems of thy might, 
DiBs<dution 1 meet my sight : 
yeiets socket, dark and dull, 
tideous griuning of the skull, 
ights which Memory disowns, 
melancholy Vale of Bones ! 



TO FANCY. 

angel of heavenllest birth ! 
dwellest among us uoseen, 
$ gloomiest spot on the earth 
's a charm where thy footsteps have been, 
thy soft sunshine in youth, 
I our Joys like young blossoms are new ; 
! thou art sweeter than Truth, 
fairer and lovelier too 1 

lie, who moumeth alone, 
.d in the glow of thy smile, 
' from the land of his own, 
i ocean's most desolate i«le: 
3 captive, who pines in his chain, 
the banners of glory unroU'd, 
ireams of his own native plain, 
;he forms fit the heroes of old. 

earliest ray of the morn, 

» last rosy splendor of even, 

¥ thee— thy spirit is borne 

e murmuring zephyrs of heaven : 

't in the sunbeam of noon, 

art in the azure of air, 

e on the sheen of the moon, 

sarch the bright stars, thou art there I 

rt in the rapturous eye 

s bard, when his visions rush o*er him ; 

:e the fresh iria on high 

be wonders that sparkle before him. 

irrest the thnndert* of song, 

I transports that brook not control; 

ce is the charm of his tongue, 

aagic the light of his soul 1 

B day-star that heralds the snn, 

seem'st, when our young hopes are dawning ; 

• " Non Indeeoro polvera ■ordidot."— HoRAGK. 
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But ah ! when the day is begun. 

Thou art gone like the star of the morning t 
Like a beam in the winter of years. 

When the Joys of existence are cold. 
Thine image can dry up our tears. 

And brighten the eyes of the old t 

Tho* dreary and dark be the night 

Of affliction that gathers around. 
There is soniethlng of heaven in thy light, 

Glad spirit! where'er thou art found: 
As calmly the sea-maid may lie 

In her pearly pavilion at rest. 
The heart-broken and friendless may fly 

To the shade of thy bower, and be blest ! 



BOYHOOD. 

**Ali, happf ytmn ! onca more mho wonld not be a boy ?" 

Ckildt Hanld. 

Botbood's blest hours I when yet unfledged and cal- 
low, 

We prove those Joys we never can retain. 
In riper years with fond regret we hallow. 

Like some swoet scene we never see again. 

For youth— whate'er may be its petty woes. 
Its trivial sorrows^-disappoiitmente— fears, 

As <m in haste life's wintry current flows- 
Still claims, and still receives, iu debt of tears. 

Tes I when, in grim alliance, grief and time 
Silver our heads and rob oar hearts of ease. 

We gaze along th^ deeps of care and crime 
To the fiir, (Hding shore of youth and peace ; 

Each object that we meet the more endears 
That rosy mom before a troubled day ; 

That blooming dawn— that sunrise of our years— 
That sweet voluptuous vision post away I 

For by the welcome, tho' embittering power 
Of wakeful memory, we too well behold • 

That lightsome— carelesa—anretuming hour. 
Beyond the reach of wishea or of gold. 

And ye, whom blighted hopes or passion's heat 
Have taught the pangs that care-worn hearts en- 
dure. 

Ye will not deem the vernal rose so sweet I 
Te will not call the driven eoow so pure 1 



"DID NOT THY ROSEATE LIPS OUT- 
VIE." 

** inu ri Jorto tibl iMiJcrAti 
Ftana, B«rlM. iMoalMet nmituin ; 
Dentl •! nigro flerea, ▼«! uno 

Turplor uitful 
Cr»d«rBni,'»— HotAca. 

Did not thy roseate lips outvie 

The gay anana's spicy bloom ;* 
Had not thy breath the luxury, 

The richness of its deep perfume- 
Were not the pearls it fans more clear 

Than those which grace the vnlv6d shell ; 
Thy foot more airy than the deer, 

When startled from his lonely dell— 



• inioa nji that th« bloMom of the WMt-IndUn uiaiia b of 
to elesant a crimaon aa even to daule the eye, and that the fra- 
graacy of the fruit dieeoren the plant, thoof h eonoealed from 
•i«bt.-«ee ULLOA'S rfya^, toI. L, p. Tt. 
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Were not thy boeom's fltalnlees whiteneaii, 
Where angel lotee their vigils keep, 

More heavenly than the dauling brightneaa 
Of the cold crescent <m the deep — 

Were not thine eye a star might grace 
Ton sapphire concave beaming clear, 

Or fill the vanished Pleiad's place, 
And shine for aye as brightly there-^ 

Had not thy locks the golden glow 
That robes the gay and early east, 

Thas fulling in luxuriant flow 
Around thy fair but faithless breast: 

I might have deem*d that thou wert she 
Of the Cnmiean cave, who wrote 

Bach fkte-involving mystery 
Upon the feathery leaves that float. 

Borne thro* the boundless waste of air. 
Wherever chance might drive along. 

But she was wrinkled— thou art fair: 
And she was old— bnt thou art young. 

Her years were as the sands that strew 
The fitted ocean-beach; bnt thou — 

Triumphant in that eye of blue, 
Beneath thy smoothly-marble brow; 

Bxnlting in thy form thus moulded, 
By nature's tenderest touch design'd ; 

Proud of the fetters thou hast folded 
Around this fond deluded mind— 

Deceivest still with practised look. 
With flckle vow, and well-feign' d sigh. 

I tell thee, that I will not brook 
Reiterated peijnryl 

Alas ! I feel thy deep control. 

E'en now when I would break thy chain : 
But while I seek to gain thy soul, 

Ah ! say— hast thou a soul to gain f 



Then happy the man who np^prings with the mora. 

But not from a conch of effeminate lawn. 

And slings o'er his shoulder hla loud bugle-horn! 



HUNTSMAN'S SONG. 

** Wbo tiM iiMlodiM of moni oan tell ?"— BRATTia. 

Ob I what is so sweet as a morning in spring, 
When the gale is all freshness, and larks, on the 

wing. 
In clear liquid carols yieir gratitude singf 

I rove o'er the hill as it sparkles with dew, 
And the red flush of Phoebus with ecstasy view. 
As he breaks thro' the east o'er thy crags, Benvenne I 

And boldly I bound o'er the mountainous scene. 
Like the roe which I hunt thro' the woodlands so 

green. 
Or the torrent which leaps from the height to the 

plain. 

The life of the hunter is chainless and gay, 

As the wing of the falcon that wins him his prey ; 

No song is so glad as his blithe roundelay. 

Hip eyes in soft arbors the Moslem may close, 
And Fayoum's rich odors may breathe from the 

rose. 
To sceut his bright harem and lull his repose: 

Th* Italian may vaunt of his sweet harmony. 
And mingle soft sounds of voluptuous glee ; 
But the lark's airy music is sweeter to me. 



PERSIA. 



or 



pffOyllKW frOni 



to^l II ..M ii f* 
DtNOMX. 

MU.TOV. 



Lani) of bright eye and lofty brow ! 

Whose every gale is balmy breath 
Of incense from some sunny flower, 
Which on tall hill or valley low. 

In clustering maxe or circling wreath. 
Sheds perftame; or in blooming bower 
Of Schirax or of Ispahan, 
In bower nntrod by foot of man, 
Clasps round the green and fWigrant stem 

Of lotos, fair and treBh and blue, 
And crowns it with a diadem 

Of blossoms, ever young and new ; 
Ohl lives there yet within thy soul 

Aught of the flre of him who led 
Thy troops, and bade thy thunder roll 

O'er lone Assyria's crownless head f 

I tell thee, had that conqueror red 
From Thymbria's plain beheld thy full. 
When stormy Macedonia swept 

Thine honors trom thee one and all. 
He would have wail'd, he would have wept, 
That thy proud spirit should have bow'd 
To Alexander, doubly proud. 
Oh, Iran ! Iran ! had he known 
The downfall of his mighty throne, 
Or had he seen that fatal night. 

When the young king of Macedon 

In madness led his veterans on, 
And Thais held the ftmeral light. 
Around that noble pile which rose 

Irradiant with the pomp of gold. 

In high Persepolis of old, 
Bncompass'd with Its fk«nzied foes; 
He would have groan'd, he would have spread 
The dust upon his laurell'd head, 
To view the setting of that star. 
Which beam'd so gorgeously and far 
O'er Anatolia and the fane 
Of Belus, and CaTster's plain, 

And Sardis, and the glittering sands 

Of brij^ht Pactolns, and the lands 
Where Croesus held his rich domnin: 
On fair Diarbeck's land of spice,* 
Adiabene's plains of rice, • 
Where down th' Euphrates, swift and strong, 
The shield-like kuphars bound along ;t 
And sad Cunaxa's fleld, where, mixing 

With host to adverse host opposed, 
'Mid clashing shield and spear transfixing. 

The rival l>rothers sternly closed. 
And further east, where, broadly roH'd, 
Old Indus pours his stream of gold ; 
And there where, tumbling deep and hoarve, 
Blue Oanga leaves her vaccine source it 
Loveliest of all the lovely streams 
That meet immortal Titan's beams. 
And smile upon their fruitful way 
Beneath his golden Orient ray: 
And southward to Cilicia's shore. 
Where Cydnus meets the billows' roar, 

* Xenophoa aaji that ererj ■hmb In tiwM wilds had an ar> 
matte odor. 

t Rcnnel on Herodotos. 

: The cavern in the ridge at Hlnimalah, whence the Gaaf» 
■eeme to derlT« lu original •prlnge, haa been moulded, by Um 
mind of Hindoo ■operatillon, into the head of a cow. 
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rbere the Syrian gates diride 

teeting realms on either side ;* 

o the land of Nile, whoee crops 

•m rich beneath his boonteons swell, 

lot Syene's wondrons well, 

to the loDg-IiTed iBthiops. 

orthward far to Trebizoude, 

jvfn'd for kings of chivalry, 

vhere old Hyesos, rolling from the strand, 

:orgefl in the Eoxine Sea — 

Qxine, falsely named, which whelms 

mariner in the heaving tide, 

;h Sinope's distant realms, 

nee cynics rail'd at human pride. 



EGYPT. 

** EgTpC't palnj ffroTM, 
Her groU, and aepalelim of ktngt." 

Moou'8 LalU S0OUL. 

re pendl of the dim-gray dawn 
. faint sketch of Egypt to mine eye, 
color'd by the brilliant morn, 
' gay orb care^ng ap the sky. 

at last he comes in radiant pride, 
tils eye, and glory in his ray; 
I mists his growing splendor hide, 
ig their gloom aroond his golden way. 

ry region brightens in his smile, 
of blossoms flreights the passing gale, 
the odors of each balmy isle, 
igrant field and aromatic vale. 

rst glitter of his rising beam 
the broad-based pyramids sublime, 
to show as with his earliest gleam 
ast and hoary enemies of Time. 

)ry*s self, whose certain scmtiny 
s in the list of Time begnile, 
id scans them with astonish'd eye, 
miliar with their aged pile. 

nist, magnificent, they tower 
le waste of shifting sands aronnd ; 
of year and month and day and hour, 
ifel^ perform th*. unwearied roilnd. 

I hath yon day-god*B burning light, 

e clear sapphire of his stainless heaven, 

leir high peaks in noontide brilliance 

lit, 

it morn, and purpled them at even !t 



[E DRUID'S PROPHECIES.t 

with fiame thine oaks are streaming, 
s sacred oaks we rear'd on high : 
)na, lo I the swords are gleaming 
m thine hills confuedly. 

iCona, hark I the chargers' neighing ! 
ang of arms and helmets bright ! 
»h of steel, the dreadfhl braying 
mpets thro' the madd'ning fight I 

>ph0b's "EspnllUo Cyri." 
ry's letters. 

pro llttore dlvena aciei, denea armto TtrliqiM, Inter- 

nnlnb in modam Fnrlarum, qiui Tcete ferali, erbdbos 

I pneferebant. X>niid«que eireum, preoe* diras, mibla- 

maoibaa, flndentM," etc— Tacit., Anmml^ sir., o. W. 



Exalt your torches, raise your voices; 

Your thread is spun— your day is brief; 
Yea 1 howl for sorrow ! Rome r^oices, 

But Mona— Mona bends in grief! 

But woe to Rome, though now she raises 
Yon eagles of her haughty power ; 

Though now her sun of conquest blazes. 
Yet soon shall come her darkening hour ! 

Woe, woe to him who sits in glory, ^ 
Enthroned on thine hills of pride I * 

Can he not see the poignard gory 
With his best heart's-blood deeply dyed f 

Ah I what avails his gilded palace, 
Whose wings the seven-hiU'd town enfold f* 

The costly bath, the crystal chalice? 
The pomp of gems, the glare of gold? 

See where, by heartless anguish driven, 
Crownless he creeps 'mid circling thorns ;t 

Around him flash the bolts of heaven. 
And angry earth before him yawns.t 

Then, flrom his pinnacle of splendor. 
The feeble king,$ with locks of gray. 

Shall fall, and sovereign Rome shall render 
Her sceptre to the usnrper'sl sway. 

Who comes with sounds of mirth and gladness, 
Triumphing o'er the prostrate dead?^ 

Ay, me ! thy mirth shall change to siidness, 
When Vengeance strikes thy guilty head. 

Above thy noonday feast suspended. 
High hangs in air a naked sword : 

Thy days are gone, thy Joys are ended. 
The cup, the song, the festal board. 

Then shall the eagle's shadowy pinion 
Be spread beneath the eastern skies;** 

And dazzling fiir with wide dominion. 
Five brilliant stars shall brightly ri8e.tt 

Then, coward king \U the helpless agdd 
Shall bow beneath thy dastard blow; 

But reckless hands and hearts, enragM, 
By double fate shall lay thee low.K 

And two,ll with death-wounds deeply mangled, 
Low on their parent earth shall lie; 

Fond wretches ! ah ! too soon entangled 
Within the snares of royalty. 

Then comes that mighty one victorious 
In triumph o'er this earthly balKHIT 



• PUny eays tliat the yolden palace of Nero extended all roond 
the city. 

t ** Ut ad dlrertienliim Tentam eet, dimieela equls Inter frntieeta 
ac Tepres, per amndloeti aemltam mgn, nee nial etritU mb pedlbas 
vesie, ad adrennini vUla parletem evaeit."— SVKTOir., VU. Cmtar. 

t Statimqne tremore terne, et Ailgnre adTerao pavdiKtiu, andilt 
ez proslmU eaatria elamorem," etc. — lUd. 

• Galba. 1 Otho. 

% " Utque campoe, in qoiboa pagnatam eet, adUt [«. «.. VlteUlna] 
plorlmiun mert propalam hauilt," etc.— SuETOH. 

•* At the eieffe of Jemaaleni. 

tt The Ave good emperors : Nerra, TnSva,- AArlaa^ Antoninus 
Pliu, and Mareos Aarelias, or Antoninus the Phlloeopher. Perhape 
the best eonunenUry on the life and rirtaes of the lait Is his own 
▼olome of *' Meditations." 

tt "Debllespedlbiis,eteoe,qalambalar8nonpoesent,lngiffaDliiin 
modom, lU ut a genibos de pannls et Unteis quasi draeoaes dlg»- 
rerentor; eosdemqoe saglttls conlSeelt." — iBl» Lamtiud. in FiM 
Cbmm. Such were the laudable amnsemenU of Commodns ! 

•I He was first poisoned ; but the operation not tally answerinff 
the wtshee of his bdored, he was afterward stranffled by a robust 
wrestler. 

II Pertinax and Dldlos Julian. 

H% Sererus, who was equaUy vIctorkMis In the Eastern and West- 
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LINES.— EXPEDITION OF NADIR SHAH INTO HINDOSTAN. 



Bxniting io hit conqaests glorions— 
Ah 1 glorioiu to hit conDtry's fall ! 

Bat thon shalt see the Romans flying, 
O Albjn! with yon dauntless ranks;* 

And thon shalt view the Romans dying, 
Blue Cornn I on thy mossy banks. 

But Io I what dreadful visions o*er me 

Are barsting ou this aged eye 1 
What length of bloody train before me 

In slow snccession passes by !t 

Thy hapless monarcbs fall together, 
Like leaves In winter's stormy ire; 

Some by the sword, and some shall wither 
By lightning's flame and fever's flre.t 

They come! they leave their trowen regions. 
Where Scandinavia's wilds extend; 

And Rome, thongh girt with dazzling legions, 
Beneath their blasting power shall bend. 

Woe, woe to Rome ! thongh tall and ample 
She rears her domes of high renown ; 

Yet flery Uoths shall flercely trample 
The grandear of her temples down ! 

She sinks to dnst ; and who shall pity 
Her dark despair and hopeless groans? 

There is a wailing in her city— 
Her babes are dash'd against the stones ! 

Then, Mona! then, thongh wan and blighted 
Thy hopes be now by Sorrow's dearth, 

Then all thy wrongs shall be reqnited— 
The Qaeen of Nations bows to earth I 



LINES. § 

Thk eye mnst catch the point that shows 
The pensile dew-drop's twinkling gleam, 

Where on the trembling blade it glows, 
Or hnelMs hangs the liquid gem. 

Thus do some minds anmark'd appear 
By anght that's generons or«divine. 

Unless we view them in the sphere 
Where with their (hllest light they shine. 

Occasion— ^ircnmstanoe—giv^ birth 
To charms that else unheeded lie, 

And call the latent virtues forth 
To break upon the wond'ring eye. 

E'en he your censure has enroll'd 
So rashly with the cold and dall, 

Wtiita bat occasion to unfold 
An ardor and a force of souL 

Qo then, impetuous yonth, deny 
The presence of the orb of day, 

Becaase November's cloudy sky 
Transmits not his resplendent ray. 



prn World : hot thoM oonqiMaCi, however f Inrloui, ware eoDduelT* to 
tiM ruin of the Bonuui Empire.— See 0IBB09, toI. Tl.,ehap.T., P^*^* 

* ia alliuion to the real or felinMd rictory obtaioed by Finfal orer 
Canieal, or Ceracalla.— See OssLAir. 

t Very few of the emperon after SeTenu eeeapcd e— Mlnetkip. 

t Maerlmu, Hellofrabaliu. Alexander, Maximin Papicmis, Balbl- 
nat. Oordian, Philip, etc., were aeeaMinated ; Claodlns died of a 
peitilential ferer ; and Canu was •truck dead by lightning in hie 
lent. 

I To one wlio entertained a lifrht opinion of an eminent eharaeter, 
becatue too impatient to wait for ita gradoal deTelopment 



Time, and the passing throng of things. 
Full well the moald of minds betray, 

And each a clearer prospect brings: — 
Suspend thy Judgment for a day. 



SWISS SONG. 

I r^vR St. Gothard's head of snows, 

That shoots into the sky. 
Where, yet uuform'd, in grim repose 

Ten thousand avalanches lie. 

I love Lucerne's transparent lake, 

And Jura's hills of pride, 
Whence infant rivers, gushing, break 

With small and scanty tide. 

And thou, Mont Blanc ! thoa mighty pile 

Of crags and ice and snow ; 
The Gallic foes in wonder smile 

That we should love thee so ! 

But we were nurst within thy breast, 
And taught to brave thy storms: 

Thy tutorsge was well confest 
Against the Frank in arms — 

The Frank who basely, proudly came 

To rend us flrom our home. 
With flashing steel and wanting flame.— 

How could he, dare he come ? 



THE EXPEDITION OF NADIR SHAH 
INTO HINDOSTAN. 



"Qooi ! TOO* allea eonbattre on.rol, dont la 
Sembte ftnver le del de prendre ea defenae. 
Boas qol toote TAale a ru tomber aea roia 
£t qui Uent la fortune attachte a aee loie !*• 

RacixB'S Akammin. 

*' SqnaDent popolatlbtti •grl" 

Clavdiav. 

As the host of the locusts in numbers. In might 
As the flames of the forest that redden the night. 
They approach : but the eye may not dwell on the 

glare 
Of standard and sabre that sparkle In air. 

Like the flends of destruction they rash on their way, 
The vulture behind them is wild for his prey ; 
And the spirits of death, and the demons of wratii, 
Wave the gloom of their wings o'er their desolate 
path. 

Earth trembles beneath them, the danntle», the bold : 
Oh I weep for thy children, thoa region of gold :* 
For thy thousands are bow'd to the dust of the plain, 
And all Delhi runs red with the blood of her slain. 

For thy glory Is past, and thy splendor is dim. 
And the cup of ttiy sorrow is fhll to the brim ; 
And where is the chief in thy realms to abide, 
The '* Monarch of Nations,"t the strength of his 
pride? 



* Thb inrader required aa a raniom for Mohammed Vhah «o lew 
than thirty millioni, and emawed in the rieh eity at Delhi the enor- 
mous eum of two hundred and thirty-one miUiona Merlin^. Othen, 
bowerer, diflbr eoneiderably in their aeeouat of tlila treaaare. 

t Such pompous epitheta the Oriental writen are aocustoaed to 
beetow on their monareha ; of which loffleSent apedmene nay be 
eeen in Sir WlUiam Jonee'e translation of the " Hlatory of Nadb 
Shah." We can scarcely read one pace of this work without 



ins ^^ *"**> sen t cnoee as these : " Lo rol dea rois ;** " Lea (tMulardt 



GREECE.— THE MAID OF SAVOY.— MIDNIGHT. 
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Like A thoasand dark strMins from the moontain 

they thronji:, 
With the life and the horn and the war -beating 

gong: 
The land hke an Bden befbre them Is fkir, 
Bat behind them a wildernees dreary and bare.* 

The shrieks of the orphan, the lone widow's wail, 



oT 



The groans of the childless, are load on the gale ; 
For the star of 'thy glory is blasted and wan. 
And wlther*d the flower of thy tune, Hlndostan ! 



GREECK 

** EzcMltiir elamorqiM vlnini, ela i yir q y tabAnun." 

VlKOIL. 

Wbat wakes the brave of yon is1e>throng*d wave f 

And why does the tmmpet bray? 
And the tyrant groan on his gory throne, 

In fear and wild dismay? 

Why, he sees the hosts aroond his coasts 

Of those who will be ttee; 
And he views the bands of trampled landa 

In a dreadfol league agree. 

"Revenge !" they call, ** for one, for all— 

In the page of song and story 
Be their name erased, and onrs replaced 

In all its pristine glory t 

*' Too long in pain has Slavery's chain 

Onr listless limbs encamber'd ; 
Too long beneath her freezing breath 

Our torpid soals have slamber'd. 

"Bnt now we rise— the great, the wise 

Of ages past inspire as ! 
Oh ! what coald inflame onr love of fame. 

If that should foil to flre as ? 

** Let Cecrope' town bf old renown 

Her bands and chieftains master; 
With Joy unsheathe the blade of death, 

And cnuh the foes who crnsh'd her! 

** We come, we come, with tramp and dram. 

To smite the hand that smote ns, 
And sprend the blaze of freedom's rays 

From Athens to Earotas r 



THE MAID OF SAVOY. 

Down Savoy's hills of stainless white 

A thoasand currents run, 
And sparkle bright in the early light 
Of the slowly-rising sun : 
But brighter far, 
Like the glance of a star 
From regions above, 
Is the look of love 
In the eye of the Maid of Savoy ! 

Down Savoy's hills of lucid snow 
A thousand roebucks leap, 



qui mbjflfnmit I« mood* ;" " L'inic ruTannanto de aa nuOotA :" 
** L« nyoiuMnt monarqtM da mondt ;" "8* malwrtA oanqnArante 
dv inond* ;*' «te. 

* '*TIm Und !■ M the Garden of Eden before them, and behind 
Cham a deeolate wOdenMea."— i/!m/. 



And headlong they go when the bugles blow, 
And sound fh)m steep to steep: 
But lighter far. 
Like the motion of air 
On the smooth river's bed. 
Is the noiseless tread 
orthe foot of the Maid of Savoy 1 

In Savoy's vales, with green array'd, 

A thousand blossoms flower, 
'Neath the odorous shade by the larches made. 
In their own ambrosial bower: 
But sweeter still, 
Like the cedars which rise 
On Lebanon's hill 
To the pure blue skies, 
Is the breath of the Maid of Savoy I 

In Savoy's groves fhll merrily sing 

A thousand songsters gay. 
When the breath of spring calls them forth on the 
wing. 
To sport in the sun's mild ray: 
But softer far, 
Like the holy song 
Of angels in air. 
When they sweep along, 
is the voice of the Maid of Savoy 1 



IGNORANCE OF MODERN EGYPT. 

Dat's genial beams expand the flowers 
That bloom in Damietta's bowers; 
Beneath the night's descending dew 
They close those leaves of finest hue : 
So Science droops in Egypt's land, 
Beneath the Turkish despot's hand; 
The damps of Ignorance and Pride 
Close up its leaves, its beauties hide: 
The morrow's rays her flowers may woo- 
ls there no ray for Science too? 



MIDNIGHT. 

'TIS midnight o'er the dim mere's lonely bn^om, 

Dark, dusky, windy midnight: swift are driven 
The swelling vapors onward: every blossom 

Bathes its bright petals in the tears of heaven. 
Imperfect, half-seen objects meet the sight. 

The other half our fancy must portray ; 
A wan, dull, lengthen'd sheet of swimming light 

Lies the broad lake: the moon conceals her ray, 
Sketch'd faintly by a pale and lurid gleam 

Shot thro' the glimmering clouds: the lovely 
planet 
Is shrouded in obscurity; the scream 

Of owl is silenced ; and the rocks of granite 
Rise tall and drearily, while damp and dank 
Hang the thick willows on the reedy bank. 
Beneath, the gurgling eddies slowly creep, 

Blacken'd by foliage ; and the glutting wave, 
That saps eternally the cold gray steep. 

Sounds heavily within the hollow cave. 
All earth is restless— from his glossy wing* 

The heath-fowl lifts his head at intervals; 

Wet, driving, rainy, come the bursting squalls ; 
All nature wears her dun dead covering. 
Tempest is gathered, and the brooding storm 
Spreads its black mantle o'er the mountain's form; 



• The •oeoeediof Uiiea are a paraphraae ofOeelan. 
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»*IN SUMMER, WHEN ALL NATURE GLOWS."— SONG. 



And, mingled with tlie rising roar, is swelling, 
From the Cur banter's l>ooth, the blood-hound's yell- 
ing, 
The water-falls in Tarions cadence chiming. 
Or in one load unbroken sheet descending. 

Salute each other thro* the night's darlc womb; 
The moaning pine-trees to the wild blast bend- 
ing. 
Are pictured fkintly thro* the cheqner'd gloom ; 
The forests, half-way up the mountain climbing. 
Resound with crash of filling branches : quiver 

Their aged mossy trunks: the startled doe 
Leaps from her leafy lair: the swelling river 
Winds his broad stream mi^eatic, deep, and slow. 



**IN SUMMER, WHEN ALL NATURE 

GLOWS." 

'* Natnra In CTwy form liupIrM d«Uffat."— CownUL 

In summer, when all nature glows, 
And lends its fragrance to the rose. 
And tints the sky with deeper blue. 
And copious sheds the fruitfhl dew; 
When odors come with every gale, 
And natnre holds her carnival ; 
When all is bright and pure and calm, 
The smallest herb or leaf can charm 
The man whom nature's beauties warm. 

The glitt'ring tribes of insects gay. 
Disporting in their parent-ray, 
Each tall of life and careless Joy, 
He views with philosophic eye: 
For well he knows the glorious Hand, 
That bade th' eternal mountains stand. 
And spread the vast and heaving main. 
And studded heaven's resplendent plain, 
Gave life to nature's humbler train. 

Nor less admires his mighty pow*r 
In the fine organs of a flow'r, 
Than when he bids the thunder roll. 
Rebellowing o'er the stormy pole ; 
Or launches forth his bolts of Are 
On the lost objects of his ire ; 
Or with the yawning earthquake shocks 
The reeling hills and shatter'd rocks. 
And every mortal project mocks. 

No skeptic he— who bold essays 
T* unravel all the mystic maxe 
Of the Creator's mighty plan— 
A task beyond the pow'rs of man ; 
Who, when his reason fails to soar 
High as his will, believes no more- 
No !— calmly thro' the world he steals. 
Nor seeks to trace whnt Ood conceals. 
Content with what that God reveals. 



There's the smile o' friends when they come frae for, 
There's the smile o' Joy in the festive ha' ; 
Ytt tht wmUe o' luve U moeetar than a^I 



** BORNE ON LIGHT WINGS OF BUOY- 
ANT DOWN." 



SCOTCH SONG. 

TuKBK are tears o' pity, an* tears o* wae^ 
An' tears for excess o' Joy will fit'. 
Yet the tears o* luve are moeeter than a' / 

There are sighs o* pity, an' sighs o' wae, 
An' sighs o' regret frae the saul will gae; 
Yet the tighs o' lute are tweeter than a* I 

There's the look o' pity, the look o* wae. 
The look o' frien,' an' the look o' fae ; 
Yet the look o* {uve if tweeter than a*l 



NuwrniU, 



am 



HOBACS, 

BoxRB on light wings of buoyant down. 
Mounts the hoar thistle-beard aloft; 

An air scarce felt can bear it on, 
A touch propel, tho* e'er so soft : 

Dislodged from yonder thistle's head. 

Upon the passing gale it fled. 

See! to each object on its way 
A fkithless moment it adheres; 

But if one breeze upon it play. 
Breaks its slight bonds and disappears: 

Its silken sail each aephyr catches, 

A breath its airy hold detaches. 

The man who wins thy love awhile. 
Should never dream it will remain; 

For one fond word, one courteous smile, 
Will set thy heart afloat again. 

But he whose eye the light can chase. 

That sports above the trembling vase. 

Attend its roving sheen, pursue 
Its rapid movements here and there, 

And with a flrm an wavering view 
Arrest the fleeting phantom flair, 

May fix inconstancy— ensure 

Thy love, thy flckle Ctith secure 1 

How many have— for many ask— 
The kiss I fondly deem'd my own 1 

And hundreds in succession bask 
In eye-beams due to me alone: 

Tho' all, like me, in turn must prove 

The wandering nature of thy love. 

Tbnn saw'st the glow-worm on our way, 

Last eve, with mellow lustre shine — 
Clad in pellucid flame she lay. 

And glimmer'd in her amber shrine- 
Would that those eyes of heavenly blue 
Were hailf as faithful and as true ! 

And lo! th^ blush, quick mantling, breaks 
In rich suflVision o'er thy cheek; 

In sudden vermeil Conscience speaks, 
No further, fhller proof I seek: 

The rosy herald there was sent. 

To bid thee own it and repent 



SONG. 

It is the solemn even-time. 

And the holy organ's pealing: 
And the vesper chime, oh I the vesper chime .' 

O'er the clear blue wave is stealing. 

It is the solemn mingled swell 

Of the monks in chorus singing: 
And the vesper bell, oh I the vesper bell 1 

To the gale is its soft note flinging. 

Tis the sound of the voices sweeping a1ong« 
Like the wind thro' a grove of larches: 

And the vesper song, oh ! the vesper song I 
Echoes sad thro' the cloister'd arches. 



(t ' 



rHE STARS OF YON BLUE PLACID SKY."— ON SUBLIMITY. 843 



" THE STARS OF YON BLUE PLACID 

SKY." 

** — miMreinliiet oinnai."— ViBOllt. 

Thx 8Un of yon bine placid sky 

In vivid tbouMnds baru, 
4 And beamiug firom tbelr orb* on bigh. 

On radiant axes tnm : 
Tbe eye witb wonder gaxea tbere, 
And could bat gaie on elgbt so Ikir. 

Bat shonid a comet, brighter still. 

His blazing train nnfold 
Among tbe many llgbts that fill 

Tbe sappbirlne witb gold ; 
More wonder tben wonld one bestow 
Than millions of a meaner glow. 

E'en so, sweet maid ! thy beaaties shine 
Witb ligbt so peerless and divine. 
That others, who have charmed before, 
When match'd with thee, attract no mors. 



FRIENDSHIP. 

'* 5«qiie «fo mme de rvigmtl aot d* metUoerl, qua tamen IpM et 
delMtat «t prodect, wd de Ten et perfect* loqnor [anilcitU] qiMdia 
eonun, qui panel Dominantnr, AUt."— Cicuo. 

O THOD most holy Friendship! whereso'er 

Thy dwelling be— for in the courts of man 
Bnt seldom thine all-heavenly voice we hear, 

Sweet*ning the moments of our narrow span ; 

And seldom thy bright footsteps do we scan 
Along the weary waste of life anblest. 

For faithless is its frail and wayward plan. 
And perfidy is man's eternal gnest, 
With dark suspicion link'd and shameless interest ! 

Tis thine, when life has reach'd its final goal. 
Ere tbe last sigh that frees the mind be giv'n, 

To speak sweet solace to the parting sonl, 
And pave the bitter path that leads to beav*n : 
'Tis thine, whene'er the heart Is rack'd and riv'n 

By the hot shafts of baleful calnmny. 
When the dark spirit to despnir is driv'n, 

To teach its lonely grief to lean on thee. 
And ponr within thine ear the tale of misery. 

But where art thoa, thoa comet of an age. 

Thou phcBuix of a century? Perchance 
Thoa art bat of those fables which engage 

And hold the minds of men in giddy trance. 

Yet, be it so, and be it all romance. 
The thought of thine existence is so bright 

With beautiful imaginings — tbe glance 
Upon thy fancied being such delight. 
That I will deem thee Truth, so lovely is thy might I 



ON THE DEATH OF ^iY GRAND- 
MOTHER. 

** Col pofdur et Joatltla toror 
Ineo mipto Mm nadMiae veriua, 
Qaando allmn Inrvnlent partm V 

nOSACB. 

Thxbb on her bier she sleeps I 
E'en yet her face its native sweetness keeps. 
Ye need not monm above that faded form. 
Her sool defies the ravage of the worm ; 
Her better half has sought its heavenly rest, 
XJnstaln'd, nnharm'd, nnfetter'd, nnopprest ; 



And far above all worldly pain and woe, 
She sees that God she almost saw below. 
She trod the path of virtue from her birth. 
And finds in Heaven what she sought on earth ; 
She wins the smile of her eternal King, 
And sings his praise where kindred angels sing. 
Her holy patience, her unshaken faith. 
How well they smooth'd the ragged path of Death ! 
She met his dread approach without alarm. 
For Heaven in prospect makes the spirit calm. 
In steadfast trust and Christian virtue strong, 
Hope on her brow, and Jesus on her tongue ; 
Her fkith, like Stephen's, soften'd her distress- 
Scarce less her anguish, scarce her patience less ! 



"AND ASK YE WHY THESE SAD 
TEARS STREAM?" 

** T« MOinU noatim radneant."— Otid. 

And ask ye why these sad tears stream? 

Why these wan eyes are dim with weeping? 
I had a dream — a lovely dream, 

Of her that in tbe grave is sleeping. 

I saw her as 'twas yesterday. 

The bloom upon her cheek still glowing; 
And round her play'd a golden ray. 

And on her brows were gay flowers blowing. 

With angel-band she swept a lyre, 
A garland red with roses bound it; 

Its strings were wreath'd with lambent Are, 
And amaranth was woven round it. 

I saw her mid the realms of light. 

In everlasting radiance gleaming: 
Co-equal with the seraphs bright. 

Mid thousand thousand angels beaming. 

I strove to reach her, when, behold. 
Those fkiry forms of bliss Elysian, 

And all that rich scene wrapt in gold 
Faded in air— a lovely vision ! 

And I awoke, but oh ! to me 
That waking hour was doubly weary ; 

And yet I could not envy thee. 
Although so blest, and I so dreary. 



ON SUBLIMITY. 

" The tablinM alwaja dw«nc on great obJeoU and terrlUe." 

BUKKK. 

O TKLL me not of vales in tenderest green. 

The poplar's shade, the plantain's graceful tree; 
Qive me the wild cascade, the rugged scene. 

The loud surge bursting o'er the purple sea: 
On such sad views my soul delights to pore. 

By Teneriffe's peak, or Kilda's giant height, 
Or dark Loffoden's melancholy shore. 

What time gray eve is fading into night; 
When by that twilight beam I scarce descry 
The mingled shades of earth and sea and sky. 

Qive roe to wander at midnight alone. 

Through some august cathedral, where, from high. 
The cold, clear moon on the mosaic stone 

Comes glancing in gay colors gloriously. 
Through windows rich with gorgeous blaxonry. 

Gilding the niches dim, where, side by side, 
Stand antique mitred prelates, whose bones lie 
' Beneath the pavement, where their deeds of pride 
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THE DEITY. 



Were graven, bat loDg tlnce are worn away 
By constant feet of ages day by day. 

Then, aa Imagination aids, I bear 

Wild heavenly voices sounding ftrom the choir, 
And more than mortal moslc meets mine ear. 

Whose long, long notes among the tombs expire. 
With solemn mstling of cberabic wings. 

Round those vast columns which the roof upbear ; 
While sad and undistinguishable things 

Do flit athwart the moonlit windows there; 
And my blood curdles at the chilliug sound 
Of lone, unearthly steps, that pace the hallow'd 
ground! 

I love the starry spangled heav*n, resembling 

A canopy with fiery gems o'erspread. 
When the wide loch with silvery sheen is trembling. 

Far stretch'd beneath the mountain's hoary head. 
Bat most I love that sky, when, dark with storms. 

It frowns terrific o'er this wUder'd earth. 
While the black clouds, in strange and luicouth forms, 

Cume hurrying onward in their ruinous wrath ; 
And shrouding in their deep and gloomy robe 
The burning eyes of heav'n and Dian's lucid glolM ! 

I love your voice, ye echoing winds, that sweep 

Thro* the wide womb of midnight, when the veil 
Of darkness rests upon the mighty deep. 

The laboring vessel, and the shattered aail— 
Save when the forked bolts of lightning leap 

On flashing pinions, and the mariner pale 
Raises his eyes to heav'n. Oh ! who would sleep 

What time the rushing of the angry gale 
Is loud upon the waters ?— Hail, all hail I 
Tempest and clouds and night and thunder's rend- 
ing peal ! 

All hail, Sublimity ! thou lofty one, 

For thou dost walk upon the blast, and gird 
Thy majefty with terrors, and thy throne 

Is on the whirlwind, and thy voice is heard 
In thnuders and in shakings: thy delight 

Is in the secret wood, the blasted heath. 
The ruiu'd fortress, and the dixzy height. 

The grave, the ghastly charnel-house of death. 
In vaults, in cloisters, and in gloomy piles. 
Long corridors and towers and solitary aisles I 

Thy Joy is in obscurity, and plain 

Is naught with thee ; and on thy steps attend 
Shadows but half distinguish'd ; the thin train 

Of hovering spirits round thy pathway bend. 
With their low tremulous voice and airy tread,* 

What time the tomb above them yawns and gapes : 
For thou dost hold communion with the dead 

Phantoms and phantasies and grisly sba|)es ; 
And shades and headless spectres of St. Mark,t 
Seen by a lurid light, formless and still and dark ! 

What Joy to view the varied rainbow smile 

On Niagara's flood of matchless might. 
Where all around the melancholy Met 

The billows sparkle with their hues of light ! 
While, as the restless surges roar and rave. 

The arrowy stream descends with awful sound, 
Wheeling and whirling with each breathless wave,( 

Immense, sublime, magniflcent, profound ! 



* Aecordlnf to Burke, • low, tremnloiu, intennltted aoond it ooo- 
dnclv« to the vnbHme. 

t It b • rec«iTed opinion, that ou St. Mark's Ere all the penoiu 
who are to die in the foUowtn; yaar make their appearanoet with- 
out their head* in the ehurohea of their reapeetlTe pariahea. See Dr. 
Lanyhome'e No«m to CoUIna. 

I ThU Island, on both ■idea of whieh the waten mah with aston- 
iehing flwlftneee, ia 900 or MO feet long, and Ita lower edge la Juat at 
the perpendicular edge of the Call. 

I '• Undla Phlcgethon p«rluatrat «tiA«/M."— Claudux. 



If thou hast seen all this, and could'at not feel, 
Then know, thine heart is framed of marble or uf 
steeL 

The hurricane fair earth to darkness changing, 

Kentucky's chambers of eternal gloom,* 
The swift-paced columns of the desert ranging 

Th* uneven waste, the violent Simoom, ' 

Thy snow-clad peaks, stupendous Gungotree ! 

Whence springs the hallow'd Jumna's echoing tide, 
Hoar Cotopaxi's cloud-capt majet*ty. 

Enormous Chimborazo's naked pride, 
The dizzy cape of winds that cleaves the sky,t 
Whence we look down into eternity. 

The pillared cave of Morven's giant king,t 

The Tanar,9 and the Geyser's boiling fountain, 
The deep volcano's inward murmuring. 

The shadowy Colossus of the mountain ;l 
Antiparoe, where sunbeams never enter; 

Lttud Stromboli, amid the quaking isles: 
The terrible Maelstrooro, around his centre 

Wheeling his circuit of unnnmber'd miles : 
These, these are sights and sounds that fireeze the 

blood, 
Tet charm the awe -struck soul which doats on 
solitude. 

Blest be the bard, whose willing feet rejoice 

To tread the emerald green of Fancy's vales. 
Who hears the music of her heavenly voice. 

And breathes the rapture of her nectar'd gales ! 
Blest be the bard, whom golden Fancy loves. 

He strays forever thro* her blooming bowers, 
Amid the rich profusion of her groves. 

And wreathes his forehead with her spicy flowers 
Of sunny radiance ; but how blest is he 
Who feels the genuine force of high Sublimity I 



THE DEITY. 

" Immutable— immortal— Inflnlte !*'— MlX.Toar. 

Whrkk is the wonderful abode. 
The holy, secret, eearchless shrine. 

Where dwells the immaterial God, 
The all-pervading and benign ? 

Oh that he were reveal'd to me, 

Fully and palpably display'd 
In all the awftil mi^esty 

Of Heaven's consummate pomp array'd — 

How would the overwhelming light 
Of his tremendous presence beam I 

And how insulTerably bright 
Would the broad glow of glory stream 1 

What tho' this flesh wqnld fade like grass. 

Before th' intensity of day t 
One glance at Him who always was. 

The flercest pangs would well repay. 

* See Dr. Nahum Ward'a aooount of the great Kcotackj caveni. 
In the MomMf Mofmnn*, October, 1SI6. 
t In the Ukraine. 

! Flngal'a Care In the laland of Staflk. If the Coloeaoa of Rhodf* 
beatrid a harbor, Flngal'a powera were certainly far ttom de^c»- 
ble: 

A ehoa air Cromleaeh dmim-«rd 
Choa eile air Crommaal dubh 
Tboga Fion le lamh mholr 
▲n d'ulage o Lubhair na tnth. 

With one fixit on Cromleaeh Ma brow. 
The other oo Cromnwal the dark, 
Fion took up w'th hia large hand 
The water fh>m Lnbhalr of atreama. 
See the Diaaertationa preflved to Oaelan'a Poema. 
I Or perpetual are. | Aliaa, the Spectre o^* the Broken. 
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Wheu Moms od the mountain*! brow 
Had met th* Eternal face to face. 

While anzioQi lerael stood below, 
Wond'ring and trembling at its bate; 

Hie vUfige, as he downward trod, 
ShoAe etarlike on the thrinking crowd, 

With Instre borrowed from bis God: 
They could not brook it, uud tliej bow'd. 

The mere reflection of the blase 
That lightened ronnd creation's Lord, 

Was too paissant for their gsse ; 
And he that caught it was adored. 

Then how Ineffably august, 

How passing wond'roas must He be, 
Whose presence lent to earthly dust 

Such permanence of brilliancy ! 

Throned in sequeeter'd sanctity, 
And with transcendent glories crown'd ; 

With all His works benenth His eye. 
And suns and systems burning round,— 

How shall I hymn Him f How aspire 
His holy Name with song to blend. 

And bid my rash and feeble lyre 
To such an awlesa flight ascend f 



THE REIGN OF LOVE. 

" In flreU dam flnrlt cnrrrat," «te.— ViBGlL. 

Whit.v roses boast a purple dye, 

While seas obey the blast. 
Or glowing rainbows span the sky— 

The reign of love shall lasL 

While man exults o'er present Joy, 
Or mourns o'er Joy that's past. 

Feels virtue soothe, or vice alloy— 
The reign of love shall last. 

While female charms attract the mind. 

In moulds of beauty cast ; 
While man is warm, or woman kind— 

The reign of love shall last. 



**TIS THE VOICE OF THE DEAD." 

" Non amnb morUr."— HoSACS. 

*Tis the Toice of the dead 

From the depth of their glooms: 
Hark ! they call me awny 

To the world of the tombs 1 
I come, lo I I come 

To your lonely abodes. 
For my dust is the earth's 

But this soul is my Qtid's ! 

Thine is not the triumph, 

O inrincible Death I 
Thou hast not prevntl'd, 

Tho' I yield thee my breath: 
Thy sceptre shall wave 

O'er a fragment of clay. 
But my spirit, thou tyrant, 

Ib bounding away ! 

I fenr not, I feel not 
The pang that destroys, 



In the bliss of that thought— 
That the blest shall r^oice: 

For why should I shrink? 
One moment shall sever 

My soul fh)m its chain, 
Then it llreth forever ! 

Then weep not for me, 

Tho' I sink, I shall rise ; 
I shall live, tho' I sleep— 

'Tis the guilty who dies. 
E'en now in mine ear 

Tis a seraph who sings : 
Farewell !— for I go 

On the speed of his wings 1 



TIME: AN ODE. 

I s» the chariot, where, 
Throaghout«the purple air. 

The forelock'd monarch rides: 
Arm'd like some antique Tehide for war, 
Time, hoary Time ! I see thy scythdd car, 
In voiceless majesty. 
Cleaving the clouds of ages that float by. 
And change their many-color'd sides. 
Now dark, now dun, now richly bright, 
In an ever^varying light. 
The great, the lowly, and the brave 
Bow down before the rushing force 
Of thine unconquerable course ; 
Thy wheels are noiseless as the grave, 
Tet fleet as Heaven's red bolt they hurry on. 
They pass above us, and are gone! 

Clear is the track which thou hast past: 
Strew'd with tbe wrecks of frail renown. 
Robe, sceptre, banner, wreath, and crown. 
The pathway that before thee lies. 
An undistinguishable waste. 
Invisible to human eyes. 
Which fain would scan the various shapes which 
glide 
In dusky cavalcade. 
Imperfectly descried, 

Through that intense, impenetrable shade. 

Four gray steeds thy chariot draw ; 
In th* obdurate, tameless Jaw 
Their rusted iron bits they sternly champ; 
Te may not hear the echoing tramp 
Of their light-bounding, windy feet. 
Upon that cloudy pavement beat. 
Four wings have each, which, far outspread. 

Receive the many blasts of heav'n. 
As with unwearied speed. 

Throughout the long extent of ether driv'n, 
Onward they rash forever and for aye: 
Thy voice, thou mighty Charioteer! 
Always sounding in their car, 
Throughout the gloom of night and heat of day. 

Fast behind thee follows Death, 

Thro' the ranks of wan and weeping, 
That yield their miserable breath. 

On with his pallid courser proudly sweeping. 
Arm'd is he in ftall mail,* 

Bright breastplate and high crest. 
Nor is the trenchant falchion wanting: 
So fiercely does he ride the gale. 

On Time's dark car, before him, rest 
The dew-drops of his charger's panting. 



* I am Indebted tor tim Idea of Death'i mnaor to that famoos 
ehonu In " CaraetaeiM " beginninir with— 

** Hark : heard je not that footalep dread ?" 
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On, on they go along the boandleu skies, 

All banian grandeur Cades away 
Before their flashing, flery, hollow eyes; 
Beneath the terrible control 
Of those vast anuM orbs, which roll 
, Obllyion on the creatnres of a day. 
Those splendid monuments alone be spares 

Which, to her deathless votaries, 
Bright Fame, with glowing hand, nprears 
Amid the waste of countless years. 



«( 



live! 



*' Live ye !'* to these he crleth ; 

To ye eternity I give — 

Ye, upon whose blessed birth 

The noblest star of heaven hath shone; 
Live, when the ponderous pyramids of earth 

Are crumbling in oblivion I 
Live, when, wrapt in sullen shade. 
The golden hosts of heaven shall fade : 
Live, when you gorgeous sun on high 
Shall veil the sparkling of his eye ! 
Live, when imperial Time and Death himself shall 
die !" 



GODS DENUNCIATIONS AGAINST PHA- 
KAOH-HOPHRA, OR APRIES. 

Thou beast of the flood, who hast said in thy soul, 
'' I have made me a stream that forever shall roll !*** 
Thy strength is the flower that shall last but a day, 
And thy might is the snow in the san*s burning ray. 

Arm, arm from the east. Babylonia's son ! 

Arm, arm for the battle— the Lord leads thee on I 

With the shield of thy fame, and the power of thy 

pride, 
Arm, arm in thy glory— the Lord is thy guide. 

Thou Shalt come like a storm when the moonlight 
is dim. 

And the lake's gloomy bosom is fhll to the brim ; 

Thou Shalt come like the flash in the darkness of 
night. 

When the wolves of the forest shall howl for af- 
fright. 

Woe, woe to thee, Tanlslt thy babes shall be thrown 
By the barbarous hands on the cold marble-stone: 
Wue, woe to thee, Nile \ fur thy stream shall be red 
With the blood that shall gush o'er thy billowy bed ! 

Woe, woe to thee, Memphis !t the war-cry is near. 
And the child shall be toss'd on the murderer's 

spear; 
For fiercely he comes in the day of his ire, 
With wheels like a whirlwind, and chariots of flre 1 



"ALL JOYOUS IN THE REALMS OF 

DAY." 

" Hominnm dlromqiM pftter."— VlBOIL. 

All Joyous in the realms of day. 

The radiant angels sing, 
In incorruptible army. 

Before the Eternal King: 

* " Plinjr'* reproach to the Bgypttant, for th«lr rain aad foollah 
pride Mrith regard to the Inundations of the Nile, points oat one of 
their most distinguishinir oluwmeterlstios, and recalls to my mind a 
fine passage of Exeliiel, where Ood thus speaks to Pharaoh, one of 
th«lr liings : Behold. I am against thee, Pharaoh king of Egypt, the 
great dragon that lieth in the midst of his rirers, that hath said. 
My rirer is mine own, and I have made It for myself."— ROLUH, 
▼ol. 1., p. 216. 

t The Scriptural appellations are " Zoan " and " Noph." 



Who, hymn'd by archangelic tongues, 

In mi^Mty and might. 
The subject of ten thousand songs. 

Sits veil*d in circling light 

Benignly great, serenely dread, 

Amid th' immortal choir. 
How glory plays around his head 

In rays of heavenly flre ! 

Before the blaze of Deity 

The deathless legions bend, 
And to the grand co-equal Three 

Their choral homage lend. 

They land that Ood, who has no peers, 
High-^oly— «earchless— pure ; 

Who has endured for countless years, 
And ever will endure: 

Who spoke, and flsh, fowl, beast, in pairs, 

Or swam, or flew, or trod ; 
Space giitter'd with unnumlier'd stars, 

And heaving oceans flow'd. 

Then let us Join our feeble praise 

To that which ange1» give ; 
And hymns to that great Parent raise. 

In whom we breathe and live ! 



THE BATTLE-FIELD. 

*'When all is o'er. It is humbling to tread 
O'er the weltering field of the tombless dead V 

Braojr. 

Thk heat and the chaos of contest are o'er. 
To mingle no longer— to madden no more: 
And the cold forms of heroes are stretch 'd on the 

plain ; 
Those lips cannot breathe thro* the trumpet again ! 

For the globes of destruction have Bhatter*d theli 

might, 
The swift and the burning— and wrapt them in night: 
Like lightning, electric and sudden they came ; 
They took but their life, and they left them theii 

fame! 

I heard, oh ! I heard, when, with barbarous brar, 
They leapt fh>m the month of the cannon away ; 
And the loud-rushing sound of their passage in ai 
Seem'd to speak in a terrible language—*^ Beware 1 

Farewell to ye, chieftains ; to one and to all, 
Who this day have perish'd by sabre or ball ; 
Te cannot awake from your desolate sleep- 
Unbroken and silent and dreamless and deep I 



THE THUNDER-STORM. 

**Non Imitabile Ailmen."— YIBOII.. 

Thr storm Is brooding!— I would see it pass. 

Observe its tenor, and its progress trace. 

How dark and dun the gathering clouds appear. 

Their rolling thunders seem to rend the ear! 

But faint at flrst, they slowly, sternly rise. 

From mutt'rings low to peals which rock the sklc 

As if at flrst their fury they forbore. 

And nursed their terrors for a closing roar. 

And hark ! they rise into a loftier sound. 

Creation's trembling objects quake around ; 

In silent awe the subject-nations hear 

Th' appalling crash of elemental wart 



i 
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The lightniog too each eje in dimueas shroDda, 

The fiery prog^y of claahiDg cloadt. 

That carriea death npon Ita hlazlug wlDg, 

And the keen tortnrea of th* electric sting : 

Not like the barmleas flash on sammer^s eve 

(When no mde blaata their silent alombera leave), 

Which, like a radiant vision to the eye. 

Expands serenely in the placid sky; 

It mshes fleeter than the swiftest wind. 

And hids attendant thunders wait behind! 

Qnick— forked— livid, thro' the air it flies, 

A moment blazea— dazzles— bursts— and dies; 

Another, and another yet, and still 

To each replies its own allotted peal. 

But see, at laat, its force and fnry spent. 

The tempest slackens, and the clonde are rent : 

How sweetly opens on th' enchanted view 

The deep-blae sky, more fresh and bright in hue I 

A finer fragrance breathes in every vale, 

A (hller Inznry in every gale; 

My ravish'd senses catch the rich perfame. 

And Nature smiles in renovated bloom I 



THE GRAVE OF A SUICIDE. 

Hark ! how the gale, in moumfhl notes and stem, 
S\ghB thro* yon grove of aged oaks, that wave 

(While down these solitary walks I turn) 
Their mingled branches o'er yon lonely grave! 

Poor soul ! the dawning of thy life was dim ; 

Frown'd the dark clouds upon thy natal day; 
Soon rose thy cup of sorrow to the brim. 

And hope itself bat shed a doubtful ray. 

That hope had fled, and all within was gloom; 
That hope had fled — thy woe to ft^uzy grew; 

For thou, wed to misery from the womb- 
Scarce one bright scene thy night of darkness 
knew! 

Oft when the moonbeam on the cold bank sleeps, 
Where 'neath the dewy turf thy form is laid. 

In silent woe thy wretched mother weeps. 
By this lone tomb, and by this oak-tree's shade. 

" Oh ! softly tread : in death he slumbers here ; 

Tis here," she cries, ** within his narrow cell !"— 
The bitter sob, the wildly-starting tear, 

The quivering lip, proclaim the rest too well ! 



ON THE DEATH OF LORD BYRON. 

"Unas Unto d«dU ?— dedit at a^on datnnia 
Nl Ml*rl letho oorripcrvtor, «rat." 
Dov Maxusi. db Sovza Counvo's Epitmpk on Gmm«iu. 

The hero and the bard is gone ! 
His bright career on earth is done, 
Where with a comet's blaze he shone. 

He died— where vengeance arms the brave. 
Where buried freedom quits her grave. 
In regions of the eastern wave. 

Tet not before his ardent lay 
Had bid them chase all fear away. 
And taught their trumps a bolder bray. 

Thro' him their ancient valor glows. 
And, stung by thraldom's scathing woes. 
They rise again, as once they rose.* 

* ▲ Uttto MMcgvratkm maj b* pAidoiMd on a nibjvct lo Insplr- 
iiiS 



As once in conscious glory bold. 

To war their sounding ears they roH'd, 

Uncrush'd, nntrampled, nncontroird ! 

Bach drop that gushes fh>m their side. 

Will serve to swell the crimson tide. 

That soon shall whelm the Moslem'if pride ! 

At last upon their lords they turn, 
At last the shame of bondage learn. 
At last they feel their fetters bum !* 

Oh ! how the heart expands to see 

An iojnred people all agree 

To burst those fetters and be free ! 

Each fluvfamed mount that cleaves the skies. 
Each plain where buried glory lies. 
All, all exclaim— "Awake I arise I" 

Who would not feel their wrongs J and who 
Departed freedom would not rue. 
With all her trophies in his view f 

To see imperial Athens reign, 
And, towering o'er the vassal main. 
Rise in embattled strength again— 

To see rough Sparta train once more 
Her infants' ears for battle's roar, 
Stem, dreadfhl, chainl^ss, as before— 

Was Byron's hope— was Byron's aim : 
With ready heart and hand he cnme ; 
But periflh'd in that path of fknie ! 



THE WALK AT MIDNIGHT. 

"Tremolo tab Itimlno."— ViBOiL. 

Soft, shadowy moonbeam ! by thy light 
Sleeps the wide meer serenely pale: 

How various are the sounds of night. 
Borne on the scarcely-rising gale I 

The swell of distant brook is heard. 

Whose fkr-off waters faintly roll ; 
And piping of the shrill small bird, 

Arrested by the waud'ring owl. 

Come hither ! let us thread with care 
The maze of thin green path, which binds 

The beauties of the broad parterre, 
And thro* yon fragrant alley winds. 

Or on this old bench will we sit, 

Round which the clust'ring woodbine wreathes; 
While birds of night around us flit ; 

And thro' each lavish wood-walk breathes. 

Unto my ravish'd senses, bronght 
From yon thick-woven odorous bowers. 

The still rich breeze, with incense fhiught 
Of glowing friiits and spangled flowers. 

The whispering leaves, the gushing stream. 
Where trembles the uncertain moon. 

Suit more the poet's pensive dream, 
Than all the Jarring notes of noon. 

Then, to the thickly-crowded mart 

The eager sons of interest press ; 
Then, shine the tinsel works of art— 

Now, all is Nature's. loneliness! 

* The •ttthaelann the noble poet exdted reminda iu of Tjntms. 
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THE BARD'S FAREWELL.— EPIGRAM. 



Then, wealth aloft in state displays 
The glittering of her gilded can; 

Now, dimlj stream the mingled rays 
Of yun fiw-twinkllng, silver start. 

Ton charch, whose cold gray spire appears 
In the black outline of the trees, 

CoDoeals the object of my tears. 
Whose form in dceams my spirit sees. 

There in the chilling bed of earth 
The chancel's letter'd stone above — 

There sleepeth she who gave me birth, 
Who taught my lipa the hymn of love 1 

Yon mossy stems of ancient oak. 
So widely crown'd with sombre shade, 

Those ne'er have heard the woodman's stroke 
Their solemn, secret depths invade. 

How oft the grassy way Fve trod 
That winds their knotty boles between. 

And gather'd from the blooming sod 
The flowers that floarish'd there unseen ! 

Rise ! let us trace that path once more. 
While o'er our track the cold beams shine ; 

Down this low shingly vale, and o'er 
Yon rude, rough br(j(lge of proetrnte pine. 



MITHRIDATES PRESENTING BERE- 
NICE WITH THE CUP OF POISON. 

On ! Berenice, lorn and lost, 

This wretched soul with shame is bleeding: 
Oh ! Berenice, I am tost 

By griefis, like wave to wave succeeding. 

Fnll'u Poutus ! all her fume is gone, 

And dim the splendor of her glory ; 
Low in the west her evening sun, 

And dark the lustre of her story. 

Dead is the wreath that round her brow 
The glowing hands of Honor braided : 

Whnt change of fate can wait her now, 
Her sceptre spoil'd, her throne degraded ? 

And wilt thou, wilt thou basely go, 
My love, thy life, thy country shaming. 

In all the agonies of woe, 
*Mid madd'ning shouts, and standards flaming? 

And wilt thou, wilt thou basely go. 
Proud Rome's triumphal car adorning f 

Hark ! hark ! I hear thee answer '* No !" 
The proffer'd life of thraldom scorning. 

Lone, crownless, destitute, and poor. 
My heart with bitter pain is burning; 

So thick ft cloud of night hangs o'er. 
My duylight into darkness turning. 

Yet though my spirit, bow'd with ill. 

Small hope from future fortune borrows ; 
One glorious thought shall cheer me still, 

That thou art free from abject sorrows- 
Art free forever f^om the strife 

Of slavery's pangs and tearfhl anguish ; 
For life is death, and death is life. 

To those whose limbs in fetters languish. 

Fill high the bowl 1 the draught is thine ! 
The Romans!— now thou need'st not heed them I 



Tis nobler than the noblest wine- 
It gives thee back to fame and fineedom 1 

The scalding tears my cheek bedew ; 

My life, my love, my all— we sever! 
One last embrace, one long adieu. 

And then forewell— farewell forever! 

In reaJity MltbridatM had no peraoiud Inlcrrlew with MtnUma 
and Bereuloa befon the deatha of tboaa priacwaaa. but uoly tent hi* 
aHnnch Baoebldaa to aigaity Ida latanUon that tbajr ahoold die. I 
have choaen Baranioa aa tha laora ganaral 
waa hla paeoUar fkTorite. 



THE BARD'S FAREWELL. 

"Tha kiac, ■eiiail>lc that nothlaf kapt allva tbe ld«aa of mOitarj 
Talor and id ancient glory ao mneh aa tbe tradlttooal poetry at the 
people— wliieh, aaaiated 1^ the power of nnule and the JoHUtf of 
feetlrala, made deep InprrMioo on tbe minda of the youth— gatb- 
ered together all the Welab barda, and, from a barbarooa thoogh not 
abaurd policy, ordered them to be pot to death."— HCMS. 

Smowdon ! thy cliffs shall hear no more 

This deep-toned harp again ; 
But banner-cry and battle-roar 

Shall form a fiercer strain I 

O'er thy sweet chords, my magic lyre ! 

What fhture hand shall stray t 
What brain shall feel thy master's fire. 

Or fhune his matchless lay? 

Well might the crafty Edward fear: 

Should I but touch thy chord. 
Its slightest sound would conch the spear, 

And bare the indignant sword ! 

Full well he knew the wiiard-epell 

That dwelt upon thy string; 
And trembled, when he heard thy swell 

Thro' Snowdon's caverns ring ! 

These eyes shall sleep in death's dnll night, 

This band all nerreless lie. 
Ere once again yon orb of light 

Break o'er the dear blue sky I 

And thon, by Hell's own fhries nurst, 

Unfnrl thy banner's pride ! 
But know that, living, thee I cursed; 

And, cursing thee, I died 1 



EPIGRAM. 

MsDBii's herbs her magic gave — 
They taught her how to kill or save: 
No foreign aid couldst thon devise. 
For in thyself thy magic lies. 



ON BEING ASKED FOR A SIMILE, 

TO ILLUBTRATB THC ADTANTAOC OV KKBPIMO THB PA9- 
BIOMS SUBSKKVIKIVT TO BBASOM. 

As the sharp, pungent taste is the glory of mustard. 

But, if heighten'd, wonld trouble your touchy pa- 
pillK; 
As a few laurel-leaves add a relish to custard. 

But, if many, would fight with your stomach and 
kUl yet- 
So the passions, if freed fh>m the precincts of reason. 

Have noxious effects— but If duly confined, sir, 
Are nsefhl, no doubt— this each writer agrees on : 

So I've dish'd up a simile just to your mind, sir. 



EPIGRAM ON A MUSICIAN.— THE FALL OF JERUSALEM. 
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EPIGRAM ON A MUSICIAN, 

Wn06B H4BP-STRIIIO0 WXBB <niA.OKn> FKOM WAKT 

OP U8IMO. 

** WuT dost thoa not tiring thine old harpf** saje a 

Mend: 
**Tby complalnta," replied Dolce, "I think never 

end; 
Fve reason enongh to remember the thing, 
For 70a always are harping ii^Nm the old etringJ" 



THE OLD CHIEFTAIN. 

** And Mid I« that mj llmlM irera old !"— 8OOTT. 

Raisk, raise the song of the hundred shells 1 
Though my hair is gray and my limbs are cold; 

Yet In my bosom proudly dwells 
The memory of the days of old ; 

When my Toice was high, and my arm was strong. 
And the fueman before my stroke woold bow. 

And I coald have raised the sounding song 
As loudly as I hear ye now. 

For when I have chanted the bold song of death, 
Not a page would have stay'd in the hnlL, 

Not a lance in the rest, not a sword in the sheath, 
Not a shield on the dim gray walL 

And who might resist the united powers 

Of battle and music that day, 
When, all martiall'd in arms ou the heaven-kissing 
towers, 

Stood the chieftains in peerless array? 

When our enemies sunk Arom onr eyes as the snow 
Which fklls down the stream in the dell. 

When each word that I spake was the death of a 
foe. 
And each note of my harp was his knell } 

So raise ye the song of the hundred shells : 

Though my hair is gray and my limbs are cold, 
Tet in my bosom proudly dwells 
• The memory of the days of old ! 



APOLLONIUS RHODIUS'S COMPLAINS* 

Wrrn cutting taunt they bade me lay 

My high-strung harp aside. 
As if I dare not soar away 

On Fancy's plume of pride ! 

Oh ! while there's image in my brain 

And vigor in my hand. 
The first shall frame the soul-fraught strain. 

The last these chords command 1 

*Ti8 true, I own, the starting tear 

Has swell'd into mine eye, 
When she, whose hand the plant should rear, 

Could bid it fade and die: 

But, deaf to cavil, spite, and scorn, 

I still must wake the lyre ; 
And still, on Fancy's pinions borne. 

To Helicon aspire. 



* Thia •mbwiit poet, resenUnir the unworthy treatmrat of th« 
Ak^xandrUns, quitted their elty, where he had heen for eome Hme 
UbrarlaD, and retired to Rhodca. 



And nil the ardent lays I pour. 

Another realm shall claim ; 
My name shall live—a foreign shore 

Shall consecrate my name. 

My country's* scorn I will not brook. 

But she shall rue it long; 
And Rhodes shall bless the hour she took 

The exiled child of song. 



THE FALL OF JERUSALEM. 

Jkbusalkm ! Jerusalem ! 

Thou art low I thou mighty one. 
How is the brilliance of thy diadem. 

How is the luetre of thy throne 
Rent from thee, and thy sun of fame 

Darken'd by the shadowy pinion 
Of the Roman bird, whose sway 
All the tribes of earth obey, 

Crouching 'neath his dread dominion. 
And the terrors of his name ! 

How is thy royal seat— whereon 

Sat in days of yore 
Lowly Jesse*s godlike son. 
And the strength of Solomon, 
In those rich and happy times 
When the ships firom Tarshish bore 

Inoense,^ and from Ophir's land. 
With silken sail and cedar oar. 
Wafting to Jndea's strand 
All the wealth of foreign climes- 
How is thy royal seat o'erthrown ! 
Qone is all thy m(0«8ty : 
Salem I Salem ! city of kings, 
Thou sittest desolate and lone. 
Where ouce the glory of the Most High 
Dwelt visibly enshrined between the wings 
Of Cherublms, within whose bright embrace 

The golden mercy-seat remain'd : 
Land of Jehovah ! view that sacred place 
Abandon'd and profaned ! 

Wail 1 fallen Snlem ! Wall : 

Mohammed's votaries pollute thy fane ; 
The dark division of thine holy veil 
Is rent in twain ! 
Thrice hnth Sion's crowned rock 
Seen thy temple's marble state. 
Awfully, serenely great, 
Towering on his sainted brow. 
Rear its pinnacles of snow : 
Thrice, with desolating shock, 

Down to earth hath seen it driv'n 

From his heights, which reach to heav'n ! 

Wail, folleu Salem ! Wail : 

Though not one stone above another 
There was left to tell the tale 

Of the greatness of thy story, 
Tet the long lapse of ages cannot smother 
The blaze of thine abounding glory : 
Which thro* the mist of rolling years. 
O'er history's darken'd page appears. 
Like the morning star, whose gleam 
Oazeth thro' the waste of night. 
What time old Ocean's purple stream 

In his cold surge hath deeply laved 
Its ardent firont of dewy light. 
Oh! who shall e'er forget thy bands, whlcli 
braved 



* Alexandria, howerer, waa not hla UAtlrc e\tj : lie waa bom at 
Naocratia. 
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LAMENTATION OF THE PERUVIANS. 



The terrors of the deeert'i harren reign, 
And that strons: arm which broke the chain 
.Wherein ye foally lay enslaved. 
Or that sablime Theocracy which paved 
Yonr way thro* ocean's vast domain, 
And on, far on to Canaan's emerald plain 
Led the Israelitish crowd 
With a pillar and a cloadf 

Signs on earth and signs on high 
Prophesied thy destiny ; 
A tmmpet's voice above thee mng, 
A starry sabre o*er thee hnn? ; 
Visions of fiery armies, redly flashing 
In the many-color'd glare 
Of the setting orb of day ; 
And flaming chariots, fiercely dashing. 
Swept along the peopled air. 
In magnificent array : 
The temple doors, on brazen hinges crashing, 
Bnrst open with appalling sonnd, 
A wondroos radiance streaming ronnd! 

"Oar blood be on onr heads!" ye said; 

Snch yonr awlesa Imprecation: 
Fall bitterly at length *twas paid 
Upon yonr captive nation I 
Arms of adverse legions bonnd thee, 
Plagne and pestilence stood round thee: 
Seven weary suns had brightened Syria's sky, 
Tet still was heard th' nnceasing cry— 
*' From soath, north, east, and west, a voice. 
Woe nnto thy eons and daughters t 
Woe to Salem 1 thoa art lost !*' 
A sonnd divine 

Came flrom the sainted, secret, inmost shrine: 
*' Let us go hence !"— and then a noise— 
The thnnders of the parting Deity, 
Like the msh of countless waters. 
Like the mnrmor of a host ! 

Though now each glorious hope be blighted. 
Yet an honr shall come, when ye. 
Though scattered like the chalT, shall be 

Beneath one standard once again united; 
When your wandering race shall own, 
Prostrate at the dazzling throne 
Of yonr high Almighty Lord, 
The wonders of His searchless word, 
Th' nn&ding splendors of His Son ! 



LAMENTATION OF THE PEKUVIANS. 

Tira foes of the East have come down on onr shore, 
And the state and the strength of Pern are no more : 
Oh I cnrsed, doubly cnrsed, was that desolate honr, 
When they spread o'er our laud in the pride of their 

power ! 
Lament for the Inca, the son of the Sun ; 
Ataliba*B fallen— Pern is undone 1 

Pizarro 1 Pizarro 1 though conquest may wing 

Her course round thy banners that wanton in air ; 
Tet remorse to thy grief-stricken conscience shall 
cling, 

And shriek o'er thy banquets in sonnds of despair. 
It shall tell thee, that he who beholds fhnn his throne 

The blood thou hast spilt and the deeds thou hast 
done. 
Shall mock at thy fear, and rejoice at thy groan, 

And arise in his wrath for the death of his son ! 
Why blew ye, ye gales, when the murderer came f 
Why fann'd ye the fire, and why fed ye the flame? 
Why sped ye his sails o'er the ocean so blue? 
Are ye also combined for the fall of Pern ? 



And thou, whom no prayers, no entreaties can bend, 
Thy crimes and thy murders to heav*n shall ascend: 
For vengeance the ghosts of our forefathers call : 
At thy threshold, Pizarro, in death shalt thou fall ! 
Ay, there— «ven there, in the halls of thy pride, 
With the blood of thine heart shall thy portals be 
dyed I 

Lo! dark as the tempests that fh>wn from the 

North, 
From the cloud of past time Manco Capac looks 

f«»rth— 
Qreat Inca I to whom the gay day-star gave birth, 
Whose throne is the heav'n, and whose foot -stool 

the earth— 
His visage is sad as the vapors that rise 
From the desolate mountain of fire to the skies : 
But bis eye flashes flame as the lightnings that 

streak 
Those volumes that shroud the volcanoes high peak. 
Hark ! he speaks— bids us fly to our mountains, and 

cherish 
Bold freedom's last spark ere forever it perish : 
Bids us leave theae wild condors to prey on each 

other, 
Each to bathe his flerco beak in the gore of hia 

brother ! 
This symbol we take of our godhead the Sun, 
And cnrse thee and thine for the deeds thou hast 

done. 
May the curses pursue thee of those thou hast slaio, 
Of those that have fallen in war on the plain. 
When we went forth to greet ye— but foully ye 

threw 
Tour dark shots of death on the sous of Peru. 
May the curse of the widow— the curse of the brave— 
The cnrse of the fatherless, cleave to thy grave ! 
And the words which they spake with their last 

dying breath 
Embitter the pangs and the tortures of death ! 

May he that assists be childless and poor. 
With famine behind him, and death at his door: 
May his nights be all sleepless, his days spent alone, 
And ne'er may he list to a voice but bis own ! 
Or, if he shall sleep, in his dreams may he view 
The ghost of our Inca, the flends of Pern : 
May the flames of destruction that here he nas 

spread 
Be tenfold retum*d on his murderous head ! 



SHORT EULOGIUM ON HOMER. 

Immobtal bard ! thy warlike lay 
Demands the greenest^ brightest bay, 

That ever wreathed the brow 
Of minstrel bending o'er his lyre. 
With ardent hand and soul of flre. 

Or then, or since, or now ! 



"A SISTER, SWEET ENDEARING 
NAME!" 

*'Whj ihoald yn moarn for the Ucst ?"— BTBOJr. 

A sisraa, sweet endearing name ! 

Beneath this tombstone sleeps; 
A brother (who such tears could blame ?) 

In pensive anguish weeps. 

I saw her when in health she wore 

A soft and matchless grace. 
And sportive pleasures wanton'd o'er 

The dimples of her face. 



"THE SUN GOES DOWN IN THE DARK BLUE MAIN." 
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I saw her when the icy wind 

Of sickness froze her bloom ; 
I saw her (bitterest strolce !) couslgn'd 

To that cold cell— the tomb ! 

Oh ! when I heard the cmmbling mould 

Upon her coffin fall. 
And thoaght witUn she lay so cold, 

And knew that worms woald cmwl 

0*er her sweet cheek's once lovely dye, 

I shadder*d as I tarn'd 
From the sad spot, and in mine eye 

The fall warm tear-drup born'd. 

Again I come— again I feel 

Beflection's poignant sting. 
As I retrace my sister's form, 

And back her image bring. 

Herself I cannot— from the sod 

She will not rise again; 
But this sweet thought, "She resto with God,** 

Believes a brother's pain. 



'•THE SUN GOES DOWN IN THE 
DARK BLUE MAIN." 

"IrrepantbUe tempu."— YIBOIL. 

Tua snn goes down in the dark blue main, 

To rise the brighter to-morrow; 
Bat oh 1 what charm can restore again 

Those days now consign 'd to sorrow t 

The moon goes down on the calm still night, 
To rise sweeter than when she parted; 

Bat oh! what charm can restore the light 
or Joy to the broken-hearted ? 

The blossoms depart in the wintry hoar, 

To rise in vernal glory; 
But oh ! what charm can restoro the flower 

or yonth to the old and hoary f 



** STILL, MUTE, AND MOTIONLESS 
SHE LIES." 

"Belle en ta flenr d'adoleeoenee."— Bxujuur. 
** Lorelj In death the beenleous niln Uy."— Touiro. 

Still, mate, and motionless she lies, 
The mist of death has veil'd her eyes. 
And is that bright-red lip so pale, 
Whose hne was flreshen'd by a gale 
Hore sweet than summer e'er could bring 
To fkn her flowers with balmy wing! 
Thy breath, the summer gale, is fled, 
And leaves thy lip, the flower, decay'd. 
When I was young, with fost'ring care 
I rear'd a tulip bright and fair, 
And saw its lovely leaves expand, 
The labor of my infant hand. 
But winter came— its varied dye 
Each mom grew fainter to mine eye : 
Till, with'ring, it was bright bo more. 
Nor bloom'd as it was wont before : 
And gazing there in boyish grief, 
Upon the dull and alter'd leaf, 
*• Alas I sweet flower," I cried in vain, 
** Would I could bid thee blush again I" 
So now, "Return, thou crimson dye. 
To Celia's lip!" I wildly cry; 

23 



And steal upon my hopeless view. 
And flush it with reviving hue, 
Soft as the early vermeil given 
To the dim paleness or the heaven 
When slowly gaining on the sight, 
It breaks upon the cheerless white. 
It is an idle wish— a dream— 
I may not see the glazed eye beam: 
I may not warm the damps of death. 
Or link again the scatter'd wreath : 
Array In leaves the wintry sceue, 
Or make parch'd AfHc's deserts green ; 
Replace the rose-bud on the tree. 
Or breathe the breath of life in thee. 



"OH I NEVER MAY FROWNS AND 
DISSENSION MOLEST." 

" Ipee melqae 
Ante Lerem propriam."— BOBACS. 

Oh! never may firowns and dissension molest 
The pleasure I And at the social hearth : 

A pleasure the dearest— the purest— the best 
Of all that are found or enjoy'd on the earth ! 

For who could e'er traverse this valley of tears, 
Without the dear comforts of friendship and home ; 

And bear all the dark disappointments and fears, 
Which chill most of our joys and annihilate some? 

Vain, bootless porsners of honor and ftme ! 

*Tis idle to tell ye, what soon ye must prove- 
That honor's a bauble, and glory a name. 

When put in the balance with fkiendship and love. 

For when by (hiltlon their pleasure is gone. 
We think of them no more— they but charm for a 
while : 

When the objects of love and afliection are flown, 
With pleasure we cling to their memories »till ! 



ON A DEAD ENEMY. 

"Non odl mortaiun."— CiCSRO. 

I OAMB in haste with cursing breath, 

And heart of hardest steel ; 
But when I saw thee cold in death, 

I felt as man should feel. 

For when I look upon that face. 
That cold, unheeding, frigid brow. 

Where neither rage nor fear has place. 
By Heaven ! I cannot hate thee now ! 



LINES.* 

" Car peadeC tadta fletala cum lyra ?"— HOBACZ. 

WucNoa is it, (Hend, that thine enchanting lyre 
Of wizard charm, should thus in silence lie? 

Ah I why not boldly sweep its chords of Are, 
And rouse to life Its latent harmony? 

Thy fancy, f^sh, exuberant, boundless, wild, 
Like the rich herbage of thy Plata's shore. 

By Song's resistless witchery beguiled 
Would then transport us, since it charm'd before ! 

* Oeoaekmed by hearing au ardent and beaotlftil deeoriptlon of 
the Menety of Southern America ftren bj a gratleman whom the 
author penoaded to put his ideas into the language otpottrj. 
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THE DUKE OF ALVA'S OBSERVATION ON KINGS.— TO 



For if thy vivid thoa{|^hts possese'd a tpell. 

Which chained onr ears, and flx*d atteDtion'a gaie, 
Ab at the social board we heard thee tell 

or Chili's woods aud Orellana's maze- 
How will they, deck*d in Song's enlivening grace, 

Demand oar praise, with added beauties told ; 
How in thy potent language shall we trace 

Those thoughts more vigorous mid those words 
more bold! 



THE DUKE OF ALVA'S OBSERVATION 

ON KINGS.* 

Kings, when to private audience they descend, 
And make the baffled courtier their prey. 

Do use an orange, as they treat a friend — 
Extract the Juice, and cast the rind away. 

When thou art favor*d by thy sovereign's eye. 
Let not his glance Uiine inmost thoughts discover; 

Or he will scan thee through, and lay thee by, 
Like some old book which he has read all over. 



"AH! YES, THE LIP MAY FAINTLY 

SMILE." 

Ah ! yes, the lip may faintly smile, 
The eye may sparkle for a while; 
But never from that wither'd heart 
The couBclonsnesB of iU shall part ! 

That glance, that smile of passing light, 
Are as the rainbow of the night ; 
But seldom seen, it dares to bloom 
Upon the bosom of the gloom. 

Its tints are sad and coldly pale. 
Dim-glimmering thro' their misty veil ; 
Unlike the ardent hues which play 
Along the flowery bow of day. 

The moonbeams sink in dark-robed shades. 
Too soon the airy vision fades; 
And double night returns, to shroud 
The volumes of the showery cloud. 



"THOU CAMEST TO THY BOWER, 
MY LOVE." 

** Virgo egregU fomuu"— TIBIVCK. 

Tnou earnest to thy bower, my love, across the 
musky grove, 

To fon thy blooming charms within the coolness of 
the shade ; 

Thy locks were like a midnight cloud with silver 
moonbeams wove,t 

And o'er thy face the varying tints of youthful pas- 
sion play'd. 

Thy breath was like the sandal -wood that casts a 

rich perfume. 
Thy blue eyes mock'd the lotos in the noonday of 

his bloom; 



• See D'lwaeir* " Curiodties of Ltteratnre." 
t A ■Imlle elicited frum the eonge of Jajwlera, the Horsoe of 
iBdia. 



Thy cheeks were like the beamy flush that gilds 

the breaking day. 
And in th* ambrosia of thy smflee the god of 

rapture lay.* 

Fair as the calrba-stone art thou, that stone of dax- 

xling white, t 
Ere yet unholy Angers changed its milk-white hoe 

to-night; 
Aud lovelier than the loveliest glance from Even's 

placid star, 
And brighter than the sea of gold^ the gorgeous 

Himsagar. 

In high Mohammed's boundless heaven Al Caw- 

thor's stream may play. 
The fount of youth may sparkling gnsh beneath 

the western ray; 9 
And Tasnim's wave in crystal cups may glow with 

musk and ¥rine. 
But oh ! their lustre could not match one beauteous 

tear of thine 1 



TO 



Akb shall we say the rose is sweet. 
Nor grant that claim to thee, 

In whom the loveliest virtues meet 
In social harmony? 

And shall we call the lily pure. 
Nor grant that claim to thee, 

Whose taintless, spotless soul is, snre. 
The shrine of purity f 

And shall we say the sun is bright. 
Nor grant that claim to thee. 

Whose form and miud with equal light 
Both beam so radiantly? 



THE PASSIONS. 

'* Too hare paaekme in toot lieart eco r piotie ; tb^ ilecp 
iMware how 70a awaken tlMm ! ittty will itiagTOV eren feo death r* 
^Mpitfitt of Udtipko, vol. iU. 

Brwabb, beware, ere thou takest 

The draught of misery ! 
Beware, beware ere thou wakest 

The scorpions that sleep in thee ! 

The woes which thou canst not number. 

As yet are wrapt in sleep; 
Yet oh I yet they slumber. 

But their slumbers are not deep. 

Yet oh ! yet while the rancor 

Of hate has no place in thee. 
While thy buoyant soul has an anchor 

In youth's bright tranquil sea: 

Yet oh ! yet while the blossom 

Of hope is blooming foir. 
While the beam of bliss lights thy bosom— 

Oh ! rouse not the serpent there ! 

^ For bitter thy tears will trickle 
'Neath misery's heavy load, 
When the world has put In its sickle 
To the crop which fancy sow'd. 

• ridt Horaee'e ode, " Pnlehiia kxcubat in gcnia." 
t Ft<i« Sale'* "Koran." 
I See Sir William Jooea on Raatorn plant*, 
f The fabled fountain of jroath in the Bahamas. In aMTch of wblrb 
Juan Ponce de Leon dleooTered Florida. 
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When the world has rent the cable 

That bound thee to the ehore. 
And laanch'd thee weak and nnable 

To bear the billow's roar; 

Then the slightest tonch will waken 
Those pangs that will always grieve thee, 

And thy soal will be fiercely shaken 
With storms that will never leave thee ! 

So beware, beware, ere thoa takest 

The draught of misery I 
Beware, beware, ere thoa wakest 

The scorpions that sleep in thee t 



THE HIGH-PRIEST TO ALEXANDER. 

** Demme en todo «1 orbe d« U tlanm 
Lm arnuu, el faror, y nucTa foerra." 

La Armmcaumy Canto xvl. 

Go forth, thoa man of force I 

The world is all thine own ; 
Before thy dreadful coarse 
Shall totter every throne. 
Let India's Jewels glow 

Upon thy diadem: 
Qoj forth to conqaest go, 
Bat spare Jerasalem. 

For the Gk>d of gods, which liveth 

Through all eternity, 
Tis He alone which giveth 

And taketh victory : 
'TIS He the bow that blastetb. 

And breaketh the prond one's qaiver; 
And the Lord of armies resteth 
In His Holy of Holies forever 1 

For God is Salem^s spear. 

And God is Salem's sword ; 
What mortal man shall dare 
To combat with the Lord? 
Svery knee shall bow 

Before His awfhl sight; 
Bvery thoaght sink low 
Before the Lord of might 

For the God of gods, which liveth 

Through all eternity, 
Tis He alone which giveth 

And taketh victory; 
Tis He the bow that blasteth. 

And breaketh the proud one's qaiver; 
And the Lord of armies resteth 
In His Holy of Holies forever 1 



But why with earth's vile fhel should we feed 
Those hopes which Heaven, and Heaven alone, 
should claim? 

Why should we lean upon a broken reed, 
Or chase a meteor's evanescent flame? 

O man I relinquish Passion's balefhl Joys, 
And bend at Virtue's bright nnsnllied shrine ; 

Oh I learn her chaste and ballow'd glow to prise, 
Pare— unalloy'd— ineffable— divine ! 



ON THE MOONLIGHT SHINING UPON 
A FRIEND'S GRAVE. 

Show not, O moon ! with pure and liqaid beam. 
That mournful spot, where Memory fears to tread ; 

Glance on the grove, or quiver in the stream, 
Or tip the hills— bat shine not on the dead: 

It wounds the lonely hearts that still snrvive. 
And alter buried fHends are doom'd to live. 



A CONTRAST. 

Dost ask why Laura's soul is riv'n 
By pangs her prudence can't command? 

To one who heeds not she has giv'u 
Her heart, alas 1 teiUunU her hand. 

But Chloe claims oar sympathy, 
To wealth a martyr and a slave; 

For when the knot she dared to tie. 
Her hand toithout her heart ehe gave. 



"THE DEW, WITH WHICH THE 
EARLY MEAD IS DREST." 

**Bpea nunqnam Implenda."— LUCKXTIUS. 

Ths dew, with which the early mead is dresC; 

Which fell by night inaudible and soft. 
Mocks the foil'd eye that wonld its hues arrest, 

That glance and change so qaickly and so oft. 

So in this ft-uitless sublunary waste. 
This trance of life, this unsubstantial show, 

Each hope we grasp at flies, to be replaced 
By one as fair and as ftllacious too. 

His limbs encased in aromatic wax. 
The Jocund bee hies home his hoard to fill : 

On hnman Joys there lies the heavy tax 
Of hope anrealixed, and beck'uing still. 

23 



EPIGRAM. 

A SAiKT by soldiers fetter'd lay : 
An angel took his bonds away. 
An angel put the chains on me; 
And 'tis a soldier sets me free.* 



THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 

** It oannot die. It cannot ctaj, 
Bnt learei lU darken'd duet behind."— BriOii. 

I DiK— my limbs with icy feeling 

Bespesk that Death is near; 
His frozen hand each pulse is stealing; 

Yet still I do not fear I 

There is a hope— not frail as that 
Which rests on human things — 

Tlie hope of an immortal state. 
And with the King of kings ! 

And ye may gaze upon my brow, 

Which is not sad, tho' pale ; 
These hope-illumined features show 

But little to bewail. 

Death should not chase the wonted bloom 

From off the Christian's face ; 
HI prelude of the bliss to come. 

Prepared by heavenly grace. 



* The reader nnst snppoae a ycnuif man deeply In lore, bat p«r> 
suaded bj a friend in the army to lead a mUltary llfSe, and forgvt 
the charmi of the ■iren who cramped the Tigor of hit Mol. 
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**0H! YE WILD WINDS, THAT ROAR AND RAVE." 



LimeDt DO more—Do longer weep 
That I depart fimm men ; 

Brief is the intennediate iletp. 
And biles awalte me then I 



"THOSE WORLDLY GOODS THAT, DIS- 
TANT, SEEM." 

TuoBK worldly goods that, distant, seem 
With everj Joy and bliss to teem, 
Are spom'd as trivial when possess'd. 
And, when acqolred, delight as least : 
As torrent-rainbows,* which appear 
SUIl dwindling as we still draw near; 
And yet contracting on the eye. 
Till the bright circling colors die. 



"HOW GAYLY SINKS THE GORGEOUS 
SUN WITHIN HIS GOLDEN BED." 

*'Tu flUi Bshra U InmUr* 
Da Mln d« I'olMearM."— BOVSSBAV. 

How gayly sinks the gorgeous son within his golden 

bed. 
As heaven's immortal aaore glows and deepens into 

red! 
How gayly shines the bnralsh'd main beneath that 

living light. 
And trembles with his millloD waves magnilleently 

bright 1 
But ah ! how soon that orb of day mnst close his 

bnrnlng eye, . 

And night, in sable pall array'd, involve yon lovely 

sky! 
E'en thns in life onr fkirest scenes are prelndes to 

oor woe; 
For fleeting as that glorloDs beam Is happiness 

below. 
Bat what? thongh evil fites may firown vpon onr 

mortal birth. 
Yet Hope shall be the star that lights oar night of 

grief on earth : 
And she shall point to sweeter morns, when brighter 

snns sliall rise. 
And spread the radiance of their rays o'er earth, and 

sea, and skies I 



"OH I YE WILD WINDS, THAT ROAR 
AND RAVE." 

^ It is tlM gTMt mrmy of th« dead ratambiy on the northera Uait." 

9lmf tftkt Fivt Bkrdt in (htimm. 

Ou ! ye wild winds, that roar and rave 
Aronnd the headland's stormy brow. 

That toss and heave the Baltic wave. 
And bid the soandlng forest bow, 



* TIm tann " ninbotn " is not exactly i^pUeaMe here, as I mean 
tbs'how after it has assdmed the efireolar Hgtm. ** The son shiaing 
tM apon it (vls^ the Fall of Stanhbaah) formed toward tiie bottom 
of the faU a minlatai* rainbow extremely briifht : while I sfood at 
some distanee, the rainbow assumed a ssmleircular Ssure ; as I ap- 
proaebed, the extreme points gradoallj ootneided, and formed a 
complete eirele of the most lirelj and brOllant colors. In order to 
hare a still fkirer rlew, I Teatnrsd nearer and nearer, the circle at 
the same time bcooming smaller and smaUer : and as I stood qoilv 
under the £01, it soddenly disappeared."— COZB's SmitutUnU. 



Whence is yonr coarse? and do ye bear 
The sigh of other worlds along, 

When through the dark Immense of air 
Ye rash in tempests load and stron;; f 

Hethlnks, npon yonr moaning conrM 
I hear the army of the dead ; 

Bach on his own invisible horse, 
Triamphiug in his trackless trend. 

For when the moon conceals her ray, 
And midnight spreads her darkest veil, 

Borne on the air, and Ikr away, 
Upon the eddying blasts they salL 

Then, then their thin and feeble bands 
Along the echoing winds are roird: 

The bodiless tribes of other lands ! 
The formless, misty sons of old ! 

And then at times their waillngs rise. 
The shrilly waillngs of the grave ! 

And mingle with the madden'd skies, 
The rush of wind, and roar of wave. 

Heard yon that sound? It was the ham 

Of the innumerable host. 
As down the northern sky they come, 

Lamenting o*er their glories lost 

Now for a space each shadowy king. 
Who swnyld of old some mighty realm, 

Mounts on the tempest's sqnally wing. 
And grimly firowus thro' barred helm. 

Now each dim ghost, with awful yells, 
Uprears on high his cloudy fttrm; 

And vrith his feeble accent swells 
The hundred voices of the storm. 

Why leave ye thus the narrow cell, 
Ye lords of night and anarchy ! 

Your robes the vapors of the dell. 
Your swords the meteors of the sky? 

Your bones are whitening on the benth : 
Your fame is in the minds df men : 

And would ye break the sleep of death, 
That ye might live to war again ? 



SWITZERLAND. 

'^Toos les ol^ets de mon 
Nee olalrs miessaux, 
Nos hameanx, 
Kos ooteaax. 
Hoe nMntasnes ?" 

Rant de$ VaeUi. 

WrrB Memory's eye, 
Thou land of Joy ! 

I view thy cliffs once more; 
And tho' thy plains 
Bed slaughter stains, 

*Tls Freedom's blessed gore. 

Thy woody dells. 
And shadowy fells. 

Exceed a monarch's halls: 
Thy pine-clad hills. 
And gushing rills. 

And foaming water-falls. 

The Gallic foe 

Has work'd thee woe. 



A GLANCE,— "OH I WERE THIS HEART OF HARDEST STEEL." 
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Bot tnimpet never scared thee; 
How coald be think 
That thoa wonldst shrink, 

With all thy rodu to gaard thee ? 

B*en now the Qaal, 
That wrooght thy (kll, 

At his own triamph wonders ; 
So Ion{; the strife 
For death and life. 

So lond onr rival thanders! 

Oh I when shall Time 
Avenge the crime, 

And to onr rights restore nsf 
And bid the Seine 
Be choked with slain. 

And Paris qnake before nsf 



A GLANCE. 

Lapy ! yon threw a glance at me, 

I knew its meaning well : 
He who has loved, and only he. 

Its mysteries can tell: 
That hieroglyphic of the braiu, 
Which none bnt Cnpid's priests explain.* 



BABYLON. 

** CooM down, and tit In the diut, O rlrgfn dftof htar of Babjlon, 
; on ttkB grooad : there U no throne."— /mmA sItII., 1. 

ow, daughter of Babylon, bow thee to dhst I 
bine heart shall be qnell'd, and thy pride shall be 

cmsh'd : 
eep, Babylon, weep I for thy splendor is past ; 
nd they come like the storm In the day of the blast 

owl, desolate Babylon, lost one and lone ! 

nd bind thee in sackcloth— for where is thy throne ? 

ike a wine -press in wrath will I trample thee 

down, 
nd rend f^om thy temples the pride of thy crown. 

iongh thy streets b9 a hundred, thy gates be all 

brass, 
Bt thy prond ones of war shall be wither*d like 

grass; 
iy gates shall be broken, thy strength be laid low, 
ad thy streets shall resound to the shouts of the 

foe! 

loagh thy chariots of power on thy battlements 

bound, 
nd the grandeur of waters encompass thee round ; 
»t thy walls shall be shaken, thy waters shall fkil, 
ly matrons shall shriek, and thy king shall be 

pale. 

le terrible day of thy fall is at hand, 
hen my rage shall descend on the (hce of thy land ; 
16 lances are pointed, the keen sword is bared, 
le shields are anointed,t the helmets prepared. 

call upon Cyrus! He comes from afar, 
id the armies of nations are gather'd to war : 
ith the blood of thy children his path shall be red, 
3d the bright sun of conquest shall blaze o*er his 
heiid! 



k None bat the pricete eould Interpret the Efyptlan hterog lyphlea. 
\ " Arlae, ye prinoes, and anoint the shield."— /mioA xxl., 6. 



Thon glory of kingdoms ! thy princes are drunk,* 
Bnt their loins shall be loosed, and their hearts 

shall be sunk; 
They shall crouch to the dust, and be counted as 

slaves, 
At the roll of his wheels, like the rushing of waves ! 

For I am the Lord, who have mightily spanned 
The breadth of the heavens, and the sea and the 

land ; 
And the mountains shall flow at my presence, t and 

earth 
Shall reel to and firo in the glance of my wrath ! 

Tonr proud domes of cedar on earth shall be thrown. 
And the rank grass shall wave o'er the lonely hearth- 

stone; 
And yonr sons and your sires and your daughters 

shall bleed 
By the barbarous hands of the murdering Mede ! 

I will sweep ye away In destruction and death, 
As the whirlwind that scatters the chaff with its 

breath; 
And the fanes of your gods shall be sprinkled with 

gore, 
And the course of your stream shall be heard of no 

morelt 

There the wandering Arab shall ne'er pitch his 

tent. 
But the beasts of the desert shall wall and lament : 
In their desolate honsc» the dragons shall lie. 
And the satyrs shall dance, and the bittern shall 

cry !J 



"OH! WERE THIS HEART OF HARD- 
EST STEEL." 

** Voltus nlmiom labdcui aapkL"— HOXACB. 

On ! were this heart of hardest steel. 
That steel should yield to thee ; 

And tho* nanght else could make it feel, 
'T would melt thy form to see : 

That eye, that cheek, that lip, possess 

Such fiucinating loveliness ! 

The first may claim whatever praise 

By amorous bard Is paid; 
In the dark lightning of iu rays 

I view thy soal portray 'd : 
And in that soul what light must be, 
When it imparts so bonnteonsly I 

Thy cheek, e'en In its humblest bloom, 

Like rich carnation glows ; 
But when the mantling blushes come, 

How fades the brightest rose ! 
Dead the fine hues, the beanty dead. 
And coarse the velvet of its head. 

Th' anemone's deep crimson dye 

Beams on thy lip's red charm ; 
Thy voice is more than harmony, 

Thy breath as sweet as balm : 
Bnt still more balmy would it be. 
Would It bnt waft one sigh for me. 



* ** I win make drank her prineee."— «/cr«M«aA il., 57. 

t "The moouUins melted from b^ore the Lord."— Je^/fM r., 5. 
'* Oh that the moantalna mi|rht flow down at thy prteenee I"— /mj. 
ok Ixir., 1 ; and again, ver. 3, " The moonUini flowed down at thy 
pmenoe." 

: "A drought is upon her watera."— ^frmioA 1., 3S. 

• ViiU laalah sUU ». 
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THE SLIGHTED LOVER— SUNDAY MOBS. 



To gftM on thee is ecstasy, 

Is ecstasy— but palD : 
Sach is thy lip, thy cheek, thine eye, 

I gase, and gase again : 
Oh ! mig^t those three bright featares bear 
For me a kiss a blash— a tear ! 



THE SLIGHTED LOVER. 

**SpM uiml cfcdol* matal."— HOBACa. 

I LOTED a woman, and too fondly thought 
The vows she made were constant and sincere; 

But now, alas ! in agony am taught. 
That she is Caithless— I no longer dear 1 

Why was I ft«nzied when her bright black eye, 
With ray pernicious, flash'd upon my gaie? 

Why did I bum with feverish ecstasy, 
8tong with her scorn, and ravish'd with her praise? 

Would that her loveliness of form and mind 
Had only kindled friendship's calmer glow ! 

Then had J been more tranquil and resign*d. 
And her neglect had never tonch'd me so. 

But with such peerless charms before his sight. 
Who would not own resistless Love's control? 

Feel the deep thrilling of intense delight. 
And lose at once the balance of his soul f 

Such was my fkte— one sole enchanting hope, 

One darling object flrom all else I chose: 
That hope is gone— its blighted blossoms droop; 
And where shall hopeless passion find repose? 



*' CEASE, BAILER, CEASE! UNTHINK- 

ING MAN." 



"Cot In amlcoraii Tltiis tam mtiiIb aratus, 
Qaam ant aqoiUf ant aBrpeiw Xpldaorius ?" 

UOKACB. 

CxASi, railer, cease ! unthinking man. 
Is every virtue found in thee? 

How plain another's fliults we scan, 
Our own how ikintly do we see ! 

80 one who roves o*er marshy ground 
When evening fogs the scene obscure. 

Sees vapor hang on all things round, 
And falsely deems his station pure ! 



ANACREONTIC. 

*' Inaanlre JoTat."— HOSACX. 

Lar others of wealth and emolument dream. 
At profits exult, and at losses repine; 

Far different my object, far different my theme- 
Warm love and frank friendship, and roses and 
wiue! 

Let other dull clods, without fancy or fire, 
01 ve my dear ft-iend of Teos a mere poet's due; 

Discarding his morals, his fancy' admire, 
I deem him a bard, and a moralist toa 

Ye sober, ye specious, ye sage, ye discreet ! 

Tour Joys in perspective I never could brook ; 
With rapture I seize on whatever is sweet. 

Heal, positive, present — no farther I look. 



I will not ))e fetter'd by maxims or duties ; 

The cold charms of ethlca I wholly despise : 
My hours glide along amid bottles and beauties— 

There's nothing to match with old cmat and bright 
eyes! 

I vary my cups as his fkshions the dandy. 
And one day the creatures of gin haunt my brain ; 

And the next I depute the aame office to brandy; 
And so on, and so on, and the same round again I 

Tm a flighty young spark— but I deem myself blest, 
And as happy a soul as my clerical brother; 

Tho' the wish of a moment's first half's dispossest 
Of its sway o'er my mind, by the wish of the other. 

And thou who this wild mode of Hving despisest, 
Sententious and grave, of thy apophth^ms bosKt, 

Cry shame of my nostrums; but I know who'a 
wisest. 
Makes the beat use of life, and enjoys it the mort. 



**IN WINTERS DULL AND CHEER- 
LESS REIGN." 

" Dams niMrcaio nabem."— Hokacb. 

Ill ¥rinter*s dull and dieerless reign. 
What flower could ever glow? 

Beneath the ice of thy disdain, 
What song could aver flow? 

Restore thy smile !— beneath Ita ray 
The flower of verse shall rise ; 

And all the ice that firoze my lay 
Be melted by thine eyes ! 



SUNDAY MOBS. 

Tbo* we at times amid the mob may flud 
A beauteous face, with many a cUarm combined: 
Yet still It wanu the signature of mind. 
On such a face no flue expression dwells. 
That eye no Inborn dignity reveals; 
Thu' bright its Jetty orb, as all may see. 
The glance is vacant^has no^arma for me. 
When Sunday's sun is sinking in the west, 
Our streets all swarm with numbers gayly dmt; 
Prank'd out in ribbons, and in silks arrayed, 
To catch the eyes of passing sons of trade. 
Then giggling milliners swim pertly by. 
Obliquely glancing with a roguish eye; 
With short and airy gait they trip along. 
And vulgar volubility of tongue ; 
Their minds well pictured in their every tread, 
And that slight backward tossing of the head: 
But no idea, 'faith, that harbors there, 
Is Independent of a stomacher. 
Their metaphors fh>m gowns and caps are sooj^t, 
And stoys incorporate with every thought: 
And if in passing them I can but spare 
A moment's glance— far better thrown elsewhere- 
They deem my admiration caught, nor wist 
They turn it on an ancient fabulist, 
Who aptly pictured, in the Jackdaw'a theft. 
These pert aspirers of their wits bereft. 
To these, as well as any under heaven, 
A well-form'd set of featurea may be given : 
But Where's the halo? Where's the spell divine! 
And the sweet, modest, captivating mien ? 
** Those tenderer tints that shun the careless eye." 
Where are they ?— far from these low groups tbej 
fly: 



PHRENOLOGY.— LOVE. 
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leed !— for here you cannot trace 
•r intellect along the face ; 

blash e*er spreads ita lovely dje, 
^naine aeneibtlity. 

18, e*en in beauty's abeeoce, a charm ; 
sombined with beauty, how they warm ! 
ihe charms that will not be withstood, 
of generous birth and gentle blood, 
something I cannot demsribe, 

all-gaining influence of a bribe, 
dps the lady in the meanest rout, 

sure criterion marks her out; 
ach feature, thro* each action flows, 
a charm to every thing she does ; 

the weeds of Irus could disguise, 
detected wberesoe'er it lies. 



PHRENOLOGY. 

irmm hao tarn patkU tendoat ?"— Hoeack. 

sect's in vogue, who deem the soul 

legible upon his poll: 

a squint at yonder doctor's pate, 

1 soon tell you why he dines on plate : 

on bustling statesman, who for years 

his speeches in the senate's ears, 
s in a politician's sweat, 
- grasp'd the seals of office yetf 
m gravels me — the man's possest 
-this his many schemes attest, 
ack, what?— they tell me, looking big, 

was never moulded for intrigue." 
I culprit has conslgn'd his breath, 
d the Scripture adage— death for death, 
og eyes the zealous throng appear, 
nurder Juts behind his ear. 
barely plausible :— but stay! 
1 muster brass enough to sny 
le lump, or bunch too prominent, 
rmbol of a vicious bent, 
the sages strike another key, 

things that never will agree, 
msistency of conduct rate 
ities upon my pate,* 

an inharmonious bump the tost 
ght in concordt— 'tis at best 
rd system, and not overwise, 

built on incoherencies. 
strum will behold our youth, 
r souls all panting after truth, 
nrzhelm's visionary pages turn. 
Napoleon's bnst before them, learn 
le agency of what small bone 
had ne'er upon a host been thrown : 
tugh rise a trivial sink had saved 

he burnt, the nations he enslaved.^ 
when Harold's minstrel left the scene, 
b a brilliant meteor he had been, 

the same offlciousness of pains, 
nnonnced the volume of his brains, 
of Science and Invention, rise I 
9 new inroad on the starry skies; 
t the main some truths unknown before, 
the strata, every nook explore, 
ankind from this fantastic lore ; 
long-doubted problems pending still, 

few blanks in nature's annals fill: 
ly Saturn rolls begirt with flame? 
e red depth of Mars's aspect came f 
irk tracts the silver moon displays 

the gloom of caverns or of seas f 



) of flrmneH. t "Hk* bamp of time, 

can't organ of dettructim«M rotut have been very 



Think ye, with Olbers, that her glow intense, 
Erst deem'd volcanic, is reflected hence? 
Are the black spots, which in yon sun appear 
Long vistas thro' his flaming atmosphere. 
Rents in his flery robe, thro' which the eye 
Qaius access to his secret sanctuary? 
Or may we that hypothesis explode. 
Led by your science nearer to our God? 
Shall we, with Glasgow's learned Watt, maintain 
That yon bright bow is not produced by rain? 
Or deem the theory but ill surmised. 
And call it light (as Brewster) polarized ? 
Tell when the clouds their fleecy load resign, 
How the frail nitre-moulded points combine; 
What secret cause, when heaven and ocean greet. 
Commands their close, or dictates their retreat.* 
On yon we rest, to check th' encroaching sway 
This outr6 science gains from day to day; 
Investigation's blood-hound scent employ 
On themes more worthy of our ecmtiny; 
Rob this attractive magnet of its force, 
And check this torrent's inundating course. 



LOVE. 
L 

Almighty Love! whose nameless pow'r 
This glowing heart defines tpo well, 

Whose presence cheers each fleeting hour, 
Whose siiken bonds our souls compel, 
Difftising such a sainted spell, 

As gilds our being with the light 
Of transport and of rapturous bliss. 

And almost seeming to unite 
The Joys of other worlds to this. 
The heavenly smile, the rosy kiss;— 

Before whose blaze my spirits shrink, 
My senses all are wrapt in thee. 

Thy force I own too much, to think 
(So ftill, so great thine ecstasy) 
That thou art less than deity 1 

Thy golden chains embrace the land. 
The starry sky, the dark blue main ; 

And at the voice of thy command 
(So vast, so boundless is thy reign) 
AH nature springs to life again I 

IL 

The glittering fly, the wondrous things 
That microscopic art descHes; 

The lion of the waste, which springs, 
Bounding upon. his enemies; 

The mighty sea-snake of the storm, 

The vorticella's viewless form,t 

The vast leviathan, which takes 

His pastime in the sounding floods; 
The crafty elephant, which makes 

His haunts in Ceylon's spicy woods- 
Alike confess thy magic sway. 
Thy soul-enchanting voice obey! 

Oh I whether thou, as bards have said. 
Of bliss or pain the partial giver, 

Wingest thy shaft of pleasing dread 
Prom out thy well-stored golden quiver. 

O'er earth thy cherub wings extending. 

Thy sea-born mother's side attending;— 

** The waterspout. 

t 8«e Baker on anlmalonla. 
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TO 



.—SONG.— IMAGINATION.— THE OAK OF THE NORTH. 



Or else, •• Indian fablea say, 
Upon thiue emerald lory riding, 

Throagh gafdeus, 'mid the restleea play 
Of fuQutains, in the moonbeam gliding, 

'Mid sylph* like shapes of maidens dancing, 

Thy scarlet sundani high advancing;— 

Thy flagrant bow of cane thoa bendest,* 
Twanging the string of honey'd bee^, 

And thence the flower-tipp'd arrow seudei<t, 
Which gives or robs the heart of eube ; 

Camdeo, or Cupid, oh be near 

To listen, and to grant my prayer I 



TO 



Tub dew that sits opon the rose 
The brilliant hue beneath it shows; 
Nor can it hide the velvet dye 
O'er which it glitters tremblingly. 
The flne-wove veil thrown o'er thy f jce, 
Betrays its bloom— thro* it we trace 
A loveliness, tho' veil'd, reveal'd. 
Too bright to be by ought couceal'd. 



SONG. 

To sit beside a crystal spring, 
Cool'd by the passing zephyr's wing, 
And bend my every thought to thee. 
Is life, is blitfs, is ecstasy ! 

And as within that spring I trace 
Each Hue, ench feature of my face ; 
The faithful mirror tells me true- 
It tells me that I think of you I 



IMAGINATION. 

PaaBNMUL source of rapturous pleasure, hail I 
Whose inexbaustive stores can never fail ; 
Thou ardent inmate of the poet's brain. 
Bright as the sun and restless as the main. 
From all material Nature's stores at will 
Treating, blending, and arranging still; 
Things In themselves both beautiful and grand. 
Receive fresh lustre from thy kindling hand; 
And even tho»e whose abstract charms are few, 
Thy spell -like touch arrays in colors bright and 

new. 
Oh ! thou ai-t Poetry's informing soul, 
Detach'd from thee she stagnates and is dull; 
She has no sweets without thee, and flrom thee 
Derives her magic and her majesty; 
Thou art th' essential adjunct of her charms, 
'Tis by thy aid that she transports and warms : 
Nor will I e'er with that weak sect concur. 
Who on obscurity alone confer 
Thy misapplied and prostituted name— 
A false and spurious and ungrounded claim !— 
Construct a mass of thoughts uncouth and wild, 
Their words involved, and meaning quite exiled: 
A mazy labyrinth without a clue, 
Wherein they lose themselves and readers too; 
The crude abortions of a heated brain. 
Where sense and symmetry are sought In vain I 

* See sir WillUm Jonea't worka, vol. ▼!., p. 818 : 

" He bettda the Iiueiom cane, and twiaU the ttrincr ; 
With hee* how ewMi, bat ah ! how keen the wthtg I 
He with Are flowrets tlpe thjr mthleta darts. 
Which thro' five wmam pierce enraptured liearts." 



Bat images both bright and sorted well, 
And perspicuity, that crowning spell. 
Fervor chastised by jndgmeut and by taste, 
And language vivid, elegant, and chaste— 
These form the poet; in such garb array'd, 
Then, Fancy, all thy beauties are display'd ; 
We feel thy loveliness and own thy sway, 
Confess thy magic pow'r, and praise the glowing biy ! 



THE OAK OF THE NORTH. 

" Qua qvanttun verilee ad anraa 
^theraaa, tantam radiee in Tartara teadit, 
Kr(o mm hjremee lllam, non flabra. neque iml]|^A 
ConreUnnt ; tnunota manet, multoaqoe nepotee 
Mnita rinim volvana diUBiido wacula viacit" 

VllOil. 

TuoD forest lord 1 whose deathless arms 

Full many an age of rolling time 
Have mtick'd the madness of the storms, 

Unfaded in thy shadowy prime 
Thou livest still— and still shalt stay, 

Tho' the destroying tyrant bow 
The temple, and the tower, and lay 

The pomp and pride of empires low. 
And if thy stately form be riven 
And blasted by the fiery levin. 
Still dost thou give that giant front, 
Undaunted, to the pitiless brunt 

Of angry winds, that vainly rave ; 
And, like the scars by battle graren 

Upon the bosoms of the brave. 
The tokens of resistless heaven 

Deep in thy rugged breast are seen. 

The marks of flrays that once have been : 

The lightning's stroke, the whirlwind's forcf, 

Have marr'd thee in their furious coaree, 
But they have left thee unsubdued ; 

And if they bend thy crest awhile. 
Thou dost arise in might renew'd. 

Tameless in nndiminish'd toil. 
Singly against an hostile host 

Contending, like th* immortal king, 
Who quell'd the Titans' impious boast 
With thunder, tho' he stood alone 
Defender of his starry throne, 
Dashing th' aspiring mountains doxro, 

Dark Ossa, like a powerless thing, 
And Pelion with his nodding pines; 

Then bound with adamantine chaiofs 
Where the glad sunlight never shines, 

The earth-bom in eternal pains. 
Of many who were bom with thee, 

Scarce now a thought survives to tell; 
War hath ta'en some — their memory 

But faintly lives of those who fell : 
Bven the conqueror's glorious name. 

That boasts a life beyond the tohib, 
Borne on the wings of rashing fame. 

May bow before the common doom. 
Before the measure of its praise 
Hath flll'd thy multitude of days. 

And ere the poet's hallowed star. 

Refulgent o'er his voiceless urn. 
Glance thro* the gloom of years so far. 

Its living fires may c«ase to bum. 
Thy mere existence shall be more 

Than others* immortality ; 
The spirits of the great, who bore 

A sway on earth, and still would be 
Reniember'd when they are not seen. 

Shall die like echoes on the wind. 
Nor leave of all that they have been 

In living hearts one thrill behind; . 
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Back on their foes the curse of pride. 

And bended bows, and flags nnfurl'd ; 
And swiftly Arom the hollow vale 
Their arrowy vengeance glanced, like hail. 
What time some fearless son of war, 
Bmerging to the upper air, 
Gain'd the arm'd steep's embattled brows. 

Thro' angry swords around him waving, 
'Hid the leagued thousands of his foes. 

Their (hry like a lion braving: 
And (kster than the summer rain 
Stream'd forth the life-blood of the slain, 
Whom civil hate and feudal power 
Mingled in that tempestuous hoar, 
Steeping thy sinewy roots, that drew 
Fresh vigor fl-om that deadly dew. 
And still shall live— tho' monarchs fail ; 

And those who waged the battle then 
Are made the marvel of a tale, 

To warm the hearts of future men. 
On such a sight did Cambria gase. 

When Freedom on that dismal day 
Saw Edward's haughty banners blaie 

Triumphant, aud the dread array 
In the deep vales beneath her gleam. 

Then started from her ancient throne, 
That mighty song could not redeem 

From rathless hands and hearts of stone. 
While ages yield their fleeting breath, 

Art thon the only living thing 
On earth, which all-consuming death 

Blasts not with his destroying wlngf 
No ! thon Shalt die I— tho' gloriously 

Those proud arms beat the azure air. 
Some hour in Time's dark womb shall see 

The strength they boast no longer there. 
Tho* to thy lifO) as to thy Ood's, 

Unnumber'd years are as a day, 
When He, who is eternal, nods, 

Thy mortal strength must pass away. 
Unconquer'd Fate, with viewless hand, 

Hath mark'd the moment of thy doom, 
For He, who could create, hath spann'd 

Thy being, and its hoar shall come : 
Some thunderbolt more dread than all 

That ever scathed thee with their flr6, 
Arm'd with the force of heaven, shall fall 

Upon thee, and thou shalt expire 1 
Or age, that curbs a giant's might, ^ 

Shall bow thee down and fade thy bloom, 
The last of all, the bitterest blight 

That chills our hearts, except the tomb. 
And then thon canst but faintly strive 

Against the foes thou has defied, 
Retaraing spring shall not revive 

The beauty of thy summer pride ; 
And the green earth no more shall sleep 

Beneath thy dark and stilly shade, 
Where silvery dews were wont to weep. 

And the red day-beam never stray 'd. 
But fiow'rets of the tenderest hue, 

That live not in the garish noon, 
Pale violets of a heavenly blue, 

Unfaded by the sultry sun. 
Unwearied by the blasts that shook 

Thy lofty head, securely throve. 
Nor heeded in that grassy nook 

The ceaseless wars that raged above. 
The revelling elves at noon of night 

Shall throng no more beneath thy boughs, 
When moonbeams shed a solemn light, 

And every star intensely glows ; 
No verdant canopy shall screen 

From view the orgies of their race, 
But the blue heaven's unclouded sheen 

Shall pierce their secret dwelliog-place. 
Tho* now the lavrock pours at mora. 

Shrined in thy leaves, his rapturous lay, 
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Thai shall the meanat songster scorn 

To hail thee, as he wings his way. 
The troubled eagle, when he flies 

Before the lightnings, and the wrath 
Of gathering winds and stormy skies. 

That darken o*er his clondy path, 
With mflled breast and angry eye 

Shall pass thee, and descend in haste 
Amid the sheltering bowers that lie 

Far down beneath the rolling blast. 
Thine awfhl voice, that swells on high 

Above the mshing of the north, 
Above the thunders of the sky, 

When midnight horricanes come forth, 
Like some fall*n conqueror's, who bewails 

His laurels torn, his humbled flime. 
Shall murmur to the passing gales 

At once thy glory and thy shame 1 



EXHORTATION TO THE GREEKS. 

"En Ola, IU« qaam wmpe opUsCta, llbertaa !"— Saixitit. 

Abousk thee, O Greece I and remember the day. 
When the millions of Xerxes were queird on their 

way! 
Arouse thee, O Greece ! let the pride of thy name 
Awake in thy bosom the light of thy fame 1 
Why hast thou shone in the temple of glory? 

^Why bast thou blazed in those annals of fiune f 

For know that the former bright page of thy story 

Proclaims but thy bondage and tells but thy 

shame; 

Proclaims flrom how high thou art fallen !— how low 

Thou art plunged in the dark gulf of thraldom and 

woe I 
Arouse thee, O Greece! from the weight of thy 
slumbers ! 
The chains are upon thee 1— 4irise flrom thy sleep ! 
Remember the time, when nor nations nor numbers 
Could break thy thick phalanx embodied and 
deep. ^ 

Old Athens and Sparta remember the morning, 
When the swords of the Grecians were red to the 
hilt: 
And, the bright gem of conquest her chaplet adom- 

Platsea rejoiced at the blood that ye spilt ! 
Remember the night, when, in shrieks of affHght, 

The fleets of the Sast in your ocean were sunk: 
Remember each day, when, in battle array. 

From the fountain of glory how largely ye drunk I 
For there is not ought that a freeman can fear. 

As the fetters of insult, the name of a slave ; 
And there is not a voice to a nation so dear. 

As the war-song of flreedom that calls on the brave. 



KING CHARLESES VISION. 

A riiifm tomtiwbai retomblliv the foUowIiicri <u)d ivoptietle of the 
Korthern Alesander, is Mid to b«T* bMO wttn e M o d bjr Charles XI. 
of Sweden, the antaffoolat of Siyiannnd. The reader wUI exclaim, 
" Cradat Jodmu Apella I" 

Kino CHAXLas was sitting all alone, 

In his lonely palace-tower. 
When there came on his ears a heavy groan 

At the silent midnight hour. 

He tum'd him round where he heard the sound, 

But nothing might he see; 
And he only heard the nightly bird 

That shriek'd right fearftUIy. 



He tum'd him round where he heard the sound. 

To his casemeutis arched frame ; 
"And he was aware of a light that was there,*** 

But he wist not whence it came. 

He looked forth into the night, 

'Twas calm as night might be ; 
But broad and bright the flashing light 

Streamed red and radiantly. 

From ivory sheath his tmsty brand 

Of stalwart steel he drew ; 
And he raised the lamp in his better hand. 

But its flaine was dim and blue. 

And he open*d the door of that palace-tower, 

But harsh tum*d the jarring key: 
"By the Virgin's might,*' cried the king that nigbt, 

'*A11 is not as it should ber 

Slow tum'd the door of the crazy tower. 

And slowly again did it close; 
And within and withont, and all about, 

A sound of voices rose. 

The king he stood in dreamy mood. 

For the voltes his name did call ; 
Then on he past, till he came at last 

To the pillar'd audienoe-haU. 

£ight-and-forty columns wide. 

Many and carved and tall 
(Four-and-twenty on each side). 

Stand in that lordly hall. 

The king had been pightt in the mortal flght. 

And struck the deadly blow; 
The king he had strode in the red red blood. 

Often, afore, and now : 

Yet his heart had ne'er been so harrow'd with fear 

As it was this fearful hour; 
For his eyes were not dry, and his hair stood on 
high. 

And his soul had lost its power. 

For a blue livid flame, round the hall where be 
came. 

In flery circles ran ; 
And sounds of death, and chattering teeth. 

And gibbering tongues began. 

He saw fouivand-twenty statesmen old 

Round a lofty table sit ; 
And each in his hand did a volume hold. 

Wherein mighty things were writ. 

In burning steel were their limbs all cased ; 

On their cheeks was the flush of ire : 
Their armor was braced, and their helmeta were 
laced, 

And their hollow eyes darted flre. 

With sceptre of might, and with gold crown bright. 

And locks like the raven's wing. 
And in regal state at that board there sat 

The likeness of a king. 

With crimson tinged, and with ermine fHnged, 
And with Jewels spangled o'er, 



• "And he wae aware of a Oraj<ft1ar." 

nU Orof JBrgiA^, 

" And he wae awmrs of a knight that waa there." 

Tkt Banm o/SmtslLmu. 
t *' A hideoua rock it jnglU 

Of miirhty nuignee-etone."— fiPKKaBB. 

" Yon Tile abominable tenCa, 
Thus proudly pijfU upon our Thrj^^Mn pUina!" 

BHAKSrSAKK. 
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And rich as the beam of the san on the stream, 
A sparkling robe he wore.* 

Yet though liiir shone the gem on his prond dia- 
dem, 

Thoogh his rube was Jewel I'd o'er, 
Though brilliant the vest on his mailed breast. 

Yet they all were stain'd with gore 1 

And his eye darted Ire, and his glance shot fire. 

And his look was high command ; 
And each, when he spoke, struck his mighty book, 

And raised his shadowy baud. 

And a headman stood by, with his axe on high. 

And quick was his ceaseless stroke ; 
And loud was the shock on the echoing block. 

As the steel shook the solid oak. 

While short and thick came the mingled shriek 
Of the wretches who died by his blow ; 

And fast fell each head on the pavement red, 
And warm did the life-blood flow. 

Said the earthly king to the ghostly klog, 

'' What fearful sights are those ?'* 
Said the ghostly king to the earthly king, 

'* They are signs of future woes !" 

* Thb Is, perhaps, ma unpardooaUe fiUwliood, tlnoe It k w«U 
known that Charles was so gnmt an enemy to finery as even to ob- 
ject to the appearance of the Duke of Marlborooiph on that aeeount. 
Jjfi those readers, therefore, whose critical nicety this passage of- 
fends substitute the foUowbif staaaa, which is " the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth :" 

With buttons of brass that glittar'd Uke glass. 
And brows that were crown'd with bi^ys. 

With large blue coat, and with black Jack-boot, 
The theme of his constant praise. 

Nothing Indeed could exceed Charles's albetion for his boots; he 
eat, drank, and slept In them : nay, he never went on a bootless er- 
rand. Wlien the dethroned monarch Augustus waited upon him with 
proposals of peace, Chasles entertained him with a long d is s c r ta tioo 
on his nnpanJleled aforesaid Jack- boots: he even went so far as to 
threaten (aceofding to VoltalreX in an authoritative epistle to the 
Senate at Stockholm, that nnlMS they proved less refractory, he 
would send them one of his boots as regent I Kow this, we must 
aUow, was a step beyond Caligula's ooasuL 



Said the earthly king to the ghostly kiug, 

" By St. Peter, who art thou f" 
Said the ghostly king to the earthly king, 

" I shall be, bat I am not now." 

Said the earthly king to the ghostly king, 
*'Bat when will thy time draw nigh?" 

'*Oh ! the sixth after thee will a warrior be. 
And that warrior am L 

*'And the lords of the earth shall be pale at my birth. 

And conquest shall hover o*er me ; 
And the kingdoms shall shake, and the nations shall 
quake. 

And the thrones fall down before me. 

"And Cracow shall bend to my majesty, 

And the haughty Dane shall bow; 
And the Pole shall fly fl'om my piercing eye. 

And the scowl of my clouded brow. 

*'And around my way shall the hot balls play. 

And the red-tongued flames arise ; 
And my pathway shall be on the midnight sea, 

'Neath t^e frown of the wintry skies. 

"Thro* narrow pass, over dark morass, 

And the waste of the weary plain. 
Over ice and snow, where the dark streams flow, 

Thro* the woods of the wild Ukraine. 

"And though sad be the close of my life and my 
woes, 

Aud the hand that shall slay me unshown ; 
Yet in every clime, thro' the lapse of all time. 

Shall my glorious conquests be known. 

"And blood shall be shed, and the earth shall be red 

With the gore of misery ; 
And swift as this flame shall the light of my fame 

O'er the world as bri<;htly fly." 

As the monarch spoke, crew the morning cock, 

When all that pageant bright. 
And the glitter of gold, and the statesmen old. 

Fled into the gloom of night ! 
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THE WINDOW; 

THE SONGS OF THE WRENS. 



WORDS WRITTEN FOR MUSIC. 
THE MUSIC BY ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 



Four years ago Mr. Sullivan requested me to write a little song-cyde, German £ishion, for 

him to exercise his art upon. He had been very successful in setting such old songs as " Orpheus 

with his lute," and I drest up for him, partly in the old style, a puppet whose almost only merit is, 

perhaps, that it can dance to Mr. Sulltvan's instrument I am sorry that my four-year-old puppet 

should have to dance at all in the dark shadow of these days ; but the music is now completed 

and I am bound by my promise. 

A. Tennyson. 

Dtcgmber^ iZjo. 



I. 
ON THE HILL. 

Tub lights and shadows fly! 
Yonder it brightens and darkens down on the plain. 

A jewel, a jewel dear to a lover^ eyfe! 
O is it the brook, or a pool, or her window-pane, 
When the winds are up in the morning? 

Clonds that are racing above. 
And winds and lights and shadows that cannot be 
stiU, 
All nmning on one way to the home of my love. 
Ton are all nmning on, and I stand on the slope of 
the hiU, 
And the winds are np in the morning! 

Follow, follow the chase ! 
And my thoughts are as quick and as quick, ever on, 
on, on. 
O lights, are you flying over her sweet little face 7 
And my heart is there before you are come and gone. 
When the winds are up in the morning ! 

Follow them down the slope! 
Aud I follow them down to the window-pane of my 
dear. 
And it brightens and darkens and brightens like 
my hope. 
And it darkens and brightens and darkens like my 
fear, 
And the winds are up in the morning. 



n. 

AT THE WINDOW. 

ViivB, vine and eglantine. 
Clasp her window, trail and twine ! 
Rose, rose and clematis, 
Trail and twine and clasp and kiss. 
Kiss, kiss ; and make her a bower 
All of flowers, and drop me a flower, 
Drop me a flower. 



Vine, vine and eglantine. 
Cannot a flower, a flower, be mine ? 
Rose, rose and clematis. 
Drop me a flower, a flower, to kiss, 
Kiss, kiss— And out of her bower 
All of flowers, a flower, a flower, 
Dropt, a flower. 



IIL 
GONE! 

GoNs! 

Gone till the end of the year, 

Gone, and the light gone with her and left me in 

shadow here! 
Gone— flitted away. 
Taken the stars from the night and the sun froui 

the day! 
Gone, and a cloud in my heart, and a storm in the 

air! 
Flown to the east or the west, flitted I know not 

where! 
Down in the south Is a flash and a groan: she i« 

there! she is there! 



IV. 

WINTER. 

Tos frost is here, 

And fuel is dear 

And woods are sear. 

And flres bum clear. 

And frost is here 

And has bitten the heel of the going yean 

Bite, frost, bite! 

Yon roll up away from the light 

The blue woodlouse, and the plump dormouse, 

And the bees are stiird, and the flies are klU'd, 

And yon bite far into the heart of the boose. 

But not into mine. 
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Bite, frost, bite I 

The woods are all the 

The f ael is all the dearer, 

The flres are all the clearer, 

My spring is all the nearer, 

Yoa have bitten into the heart of the etrth, 

But not into mine. 



v.. 

SPRING. 

BiBPs' lore and birds* soiig 

Flying here and there. 
Birds' song and birds' love, 

And yon with gold for hair! 
Birds' song and birds' love, 

Passing with the weather. 
Men's song and men'ft love, 

To love once and for ey&t. 

Men's love and birds' love, 

And women's love and men's! 
And yoQ my wren with a crown of gold. 

Yon my Qneen of the wrens ! 
You the Qaeen of the verens— 

We'll be birds of a feather, 
111 be King of the Qneen of the wrens, 

And all in a nest together. 



VL 
THE LETTER. 

WmntK is another sweet as my sweet, 
Pine of the fine, and shy of the shy ? 

Fine little hands, fine little feet- 
Dewy blue eye. 

ShaU I write to her? shall I go? 
Ask her to marry me by and by * 

Somebody suld that she'd say no ; 
Somebody knows that shell say ay ! 

Ay or no, if ask'd to her face? 

Ay or no, from shy of the shy ? 
Go, little letter, apace, apace. 

Ply! 
Fly to the light in the valley below— 

Tell my wish to her dewy blae eye : 
Somebody said that she'd say no ; 

Somebody knows that shell say ay ! 



The wind and the wet, the wind and the wet ! 

Wet west wind, how you blow, yoo blow ! 
And never a line from my lady yet ! 

Is It ay or no 7 is it ay or no ? 
Blow then, blow, and when I am gone. 
The wet west wind and the world may go on. 



VIIL 
NO ANSWER 

WiicDs are load and yon are dumb 
Take my love, for love wiU come. 

Love will come bat once a life. 
Winds are load and winds will pi 
Spring is here with leaf and grass : 

Take my love and be my wife. 
After-loves of maids and men 
Are bot dainties drest again : 
Love me now, yoall love me then : 

Love can love but ouce a life. 



IX. 
THE ANSWER. 

Two UtUe hands that meet, 
Claspt on her seal, my sweet ! 
Must I take you and break yoa. 
Two little hands that meet ? 
I must take yon, and break you. 
And loving hands must part — 
Take, take— break, break- 
Break— yon may break my heart. 
Faint heart never won— 
Break, break, and all's done. 



vn. 

NO ANSWER. 

Thk mist and the rain, the mist and the rain ! 

Is it ay or no ? is it ay cr no ? 
And never a glimpse of her window-pane ! 

And I may die but the grass wla grow, 
And the grass will grow when I am gone, 
And the wet west wind and the world will go on. 

Ay is the song of the wedded spheres. 
No Ib trouble and cloud and storm. 

Ay is life for a hundred years. 
No will push me down to the worm. 

And when I am there and dead and gone. 

The wet west wind and the world will go on. 



IX«. 
AY! 

Bb merry, all birds, to-day. 

Be merry on earth as you never were merry before. 
Be merry In heaven, O larks, and far away. 
And merry for ever and ever, and one day more. 

Why? 
For It's easy to find a rhyme. 

Look, look, how he flits. 
The flre-crown'd king of the wrens, from oat of 
the pine! 
Look how they tumble the blossom, the mad little 
tits! 
"Cuck-oo! Cnck-oo!" was ever a May so fine? 

Why? 
For it's easy to find a rhyme. 

O merry the linnet and dove. 
And swallow and sparrow and throatle, and have 
your desire! 
O merry my heart, you have gotten the wings of love. 
And flit like the king of the wrens with a crown 
of fire. 

Why? 
For it's ay ay ay, ay ay. 
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X. 

WHEN? 

8uiv comes, moon comes, 

Time fllipe away. 
San seta, moon seta, 

LoTe, fix a day. 



"A year hence, a year hence." 
"We shall both be gray." 

**A month hence, a month hence." 
"Par, far away." 



"A wtek hence, a week hence." 

"Ah, the long delay." 
"Wait a litUe, wait a UtUe, 

Yoa shall fix a day." 



•* To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 
And that's an age away." 

Blaze apon her window, sun. 
And honour all the day. 



XL 
MARRIAGE MORNING. 

LiOHT, SO low upon earth, 

Yoa send a flash to the snn. 
Hero is the golden close of love. 

All my wooing is done. 
O the woods and the meadows, 

Woods where we hid from the wet, 
Stiles where we stay'd to be kind, 

Meadows in which we met! 
Light, so low in the vale. 

Yon flash and lighten afar: 
For this is the golden morning of love. 

And yon are his morning star. 
Flash, I am coming, I come. 

By meadow and stile and wood : 
O lighten into my eyes and my heart. 

Into my heart and my blood ! 
Heart, are yoo great enough 

For a love that never tires? 
O heart, are yon great enough for love ? 

I have heard of thorns and briera. 
Over the thorns and briers. 

Over the meadows and stiles. 
Over the worid to the end of it 

Flash for a million mile& 
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Mr. MoUey'a work is an Important one, the (ttsnU of 
t>rojfotiod research, stnpere comrlctions, soond princi- 
|»Ie«, and manly, seHlimenta ; and even those who are 
moet Ihmlliar wMh the hlstorj of the period will Had 
Sa Ita f^h and yiTid addHion to thelr^previooa Jcnowt- 
edge. It does honoT to Anierkan UierAtartf, and woald 
do hoBof to the IHeratare of any coontry ia tbe world. 
— JSStbiXMrgh Review, 
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tory as complete as Industry and jKenlns can inakoit 
now Jies before os, of tbe flsst twenty years of tlie Re- 
volt of the United J^vinc^.*f* All tbe essentials 
of a great writer Mr. MoUey eminently poss^A^s. SHs 
mind is broadt his inditsuy unwearied. In power of 
dramatic description no modern historian, except per* 
haps Mr. Carlyte, surpasses blmg and in analysis of 
character lie Is elabdrateand d^tlncC-^ITcsttiiiyiseer 
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This story Mr. Motley has narrated with increase of 
bie old brilliancy, power, and success. In its episodes 
and other byrways the story Is as glowing, nervous, 
and interesting as in the main details of the marvelons 
contest.-^ J.<Atfme««m, London. 

One of the most fascinating- i|S well as important 
histories ofthe century.-*09r. N. Y. B9mina.P06L 

Fertile aa the present has been in historical works 
0/ th0 highest merit, none of them can be ranked above 
t&ese: volumes in tho grand' <iaallties of tnteresti ac« 
citracyt and tnith.*-'^<n&UfvA Review, 



Hie history is as interesting aa a romance, and 
as reliable as a proposition of Euclid. Clio never had 
A more faithftil disciple. We advise every reader 
whose means will permit to become the owner Of these 
fasdnatlogr volumes, assuring him that be will never 
regret the investment^^AriiMtm ZnMligencer. 

Mr. Motley, the American historian of the United 
Netherlands— we owe him Sugllsh homage.— IVmrs, 
London. 

Mr. Motley's prose epic.— S^iMeae(>r, London. 
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. His work has the air of a powerfhl tragedy, Insplr- 
ifng pity and terror in the evolution of its plot, but it 
Is no less a narratiTO of historical Cscts exhibiting the 
aoenW of tbe past with tbe ma}e8ty of truth. Mr. Mot* 
ley is one of the grand writers the movement of whose 
.tftyio.Kminds us of the stride of a healthy athlete, 
noher than of the dainty steps of an effeminate exquis- 
ite^— M y. 3fViftwne. 

Mr* Motley's peculiar qnallflcations for his task— his 
mlnnfe and exact knowleilge of his subject in all Its 
nuiiItations» his enthusiasUc love of Uberty, his skill 



In character painting, the vigor and brUliancy of his 
style — have been universally recognltedi He has 
spent many years in studying the original authoritiea 
on the spot ; and probably very few persons, even 
among the Dutch theroseWes, have so thorough a 
knowledge of the history of the Netherlands as Mr. 
Motley. In his new volumes we And not a few in- 
stances of his skill in presenting, by a few graphic 
touches, a portrait which every reader will catry away 
in his memory aa « lifelUce pictorek '^BoiUm Tfan^ 
eeript. 
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